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Paugonlnn Mv-ooc reecntb real ■«*. (Britrih Muaaam) ...... 
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A Foegiu family. (From a photogaph) ........ 
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real Uu. (BritUfc Muieunt; 
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llorpwmi one will* <Vat of seel, kin Norik- Wot AuertcJ. <1 mukkx! 5 Wau' 

HshingrerU (ttan XnrtMYe* XtxtA (liankfcrt Maveutni . 
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■&i3tc— ane-sduh real U/v 'Berlin Mukiiri' •••••. 
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(Q*i«y CoUwlioo) . * - 

Has 1/ the c«tsi CfcdtchKS. (After Gxk* 

Bmiliir. Indian cr^llr. with arr.-r^emert foi fattening the beau. (Mono* EthDugrAfAdod . 

An Auucuiiin Famtiy. (Flora \ p^ocogropli) ........ 

MruUlir Indian vof irampel—inoclj occ-f I !i tt»1 m. ’Marxl. Mu*cun> . 

Oroodiga uauiiAsa ldt, U V 7 y> bead*. (.Vfter Pencil ; Onncxlag*. Aganry. Onre via** Couty f Mate 
of New Vo<ki . . ..... 

A Caraja tillage. <frnea a ffww:»gra|>*t hy llr. f. hhrcnmrh) ...... 

Dried h ffan heo*J. skin artScir.lly sNrmk. Mans Indiana. Brando* ■ ■ 40 o»r.ntb> teiJ *i^e. (BHtUh 
MincuB) 

MiodnaruskuIMrophy. iMinit* Cblkaife, Munich Museum) 

A Wayo Indian. (Kioto a ^lo. ^raph) ......... 

Ccanetti. naJi^l aoiral figures. r.«*\ by the Indiam of G«»na at fetlin^ as daoc^-oma»cni* 
(.Stockholm Klhoupaphlrul Muteam; 

Carving in Ua<k %uxw. from Xorih-Vea Anerin. (Stocktelm Fthncgraphical Colk^kn) . 
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CQteo on Uc Maeibi UtoxiU (Oiriay TolUet io) ...... 

K^ily Mcsieao aasoj.^ (ot roarkir^ a pasirm *ks ibe Ut.|y — tvo-tlfol* ual wr. (Berlin Miucia* • 
WtMicr. cat-plugs l«m ar-c;mt U ni-tao-thir«fi real -ie. f Berlin Msactim) . 

Otmwnu) objtctK of aooo and Jsall, fr^t* Vocuam ilia I in Museum) 
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with little belli anil n Itroote samaJ : a. UpU tatuU with little Uills in woctre 5 J. rvy.her of- 
yerit uldcis and tecctc b ea»H : 4. red e-^a! le^h arvl yendanu of whhe sliell » 5, wv»rn har/l 
with phtr< of rrtoc tvdfowl OcII irv! Ivttia# iwwm ; 6, braaaa U. : 4rit at a trring of COk*j»i 
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Ancient ehert arrow •heads freen Vumtan -ere -fojrth real sire. (Btrfii Mtatum) . . . 
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8 . tedMtttpcr: 9. 10. calendar. (After Middecdcaif) . 

hammer atxl wicjtr dwelling* of the Kaitthodalc* (After Cock) 

Gold'j Mofe and ebarma— from the Anur. (After JaeoUen) 

Africa- w*op*:n'. «-lo f *4 ja, Sp«ar». Unoa, throwing cluh* Kaffir. C<ngv-v and C.mnl 

African (Miseiin of the Berlin Miakm, EcTlin Moscrm. and Christy Ccllecuonl a r « J. Urea*- 
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An cl Jetty HottccCot. (Kr*.m n photograph by Prod»*» Fritsch) 
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Bushman low*. |Frwn the Schis* Collectko, Zurich) ....... 

LudituAd'i paaoricd knife, wilh the foL*AUMk jui« dried on. I Museum ol th< BciUa Vlusujndirxisc ) . 

Judman design*. fUgMy indsed in \*td M. (Mem Museum I 

gun a th# Bnlman * iwra. (After Wood I 

Hash won arrow*. |Fi«n th« coltchon of Trot Schin/. Zurich) . 

Btshaan ^andne rattle. (After Weed.) ........ 

I<jihr.*au’s ran charm, or “ boll-roirer “ (see cot, \xA. i. j\ 389), said to be ilso used as a clapper in 
driving gaoe. (Ucrtln Miseum) ......... 

A Budmui (From a j.h^!«grapS \, f I>. Frrlcrh} ....... 

A Bftlfcrans. (From a photograph by Dr. Fritorb) ....... 

N»nt*r ( u*v (Fron a pbedograph beloegir^ to the Barmen Misdori . 



(Knim a ptioU^njA by Dr. Frib«:h) 
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Namn*|un girli (Free, a photograph bfcoogine to the tun.) ..... 

OH Hottentot. of pure bixid. (Fron i photograph bobngmg to Kerr Wcngemaiui, fcrtlffl) . 
Hottentot audil*. I Hahn Mbwuiui . ..... 

Hottentot snuff-ladle of in*. probably Wrowsd how Dxhiannc |Frankk*t Mukub) 

Kuaqtn uick and (Btdin Uuitcn) ..... 

I. t, a n*l 4 . Hottentot wooden vtwb cit: knife fce carving them i J. wooden vettel nf Uedmui ctrvisg 
A Nnmaqua wooden dhh. (Berlin Mwccml ....... 

A Xamaqim gr*aM.I»i. (Berlin MuHum) ....... 

The Hottrota thief, Jan Afrikaantr, ail hi. wife |Fiun a photograph hdarging to the llum-.ii 
M!*ior.| ............ 

Two KuBa-Bosuaidi, l Fro a* n photograph belonging to tVc oik) ..... 

A Korana chief. (Fmm a photograph hkinghtg «*> Herr Wrngeminn, Berlin) . 

A young llalxner* (From a photograph by Dr. Faikcroiein, .... 

Ccui's Akka till. (From a jhittugnph bekirging to the low Con Killer Dr. tin Hochitctter ef Vienna) 
Geui’i Akka girL (From live roino source) ........ 

Ihraif girl from the neighbourhood of Mount l'.sgah in Coduniiaa. (Frem a photograph bn Dr. 
Stuhlnuno) ......... 

Akka rjoirtr and trrom. (Dr. Feltin'. Collect™, Edinburgh) 

(l| Akka »|vm tnd aitow. (Vitnr.i Mueuin) i (a) Cnlthrip u*ed by the foie.t.dwe'lwi in 

region nf the Upper Congo to nick in then plinutiou it protection agaiml the precotory 
dwtrfi-one-tl.ini rral skr. (Aftir Stahhnnon) ..... 

Bow. and arrows of dwarfs ami tcher fumt tribes in the Iron rrgior. (After Siuhlmann) 

Spear from Minyema. .til to core from a dwarf-trilw. (After Stohlimr.nl . . 

iMiua knile, the lull a human rfiin-bane, the U:Ce a apear lxid. iWtanum Collect km, 
Mtneuai) .......... 

Bari irallh) « work. (Drawn from ik b, Uirfunl IWchta) .... 

Min »ml two norien from tbr Dianpi Corut. From o phitcgrtph !i> Dr. Filkettlein | 

A Hereto. (Fran a phcecgraph belonging to tie Mi»i"n it Ihrmen) . 

Bella, a litehiaoa girl, tenant to ltoluh (From a pfeMOgDph) 

Negro typt. (Fr-m a drawing by Kugctwlai. in the Royal Collection ef engraving. at Mv 
A piebald negro cf th* I/tnngo Coin. iKran a (dictograph belonging to Prof. pKliutl Loewhel 
Zoh.wurr.ai. (From a phocfraphi .... 

Chrittiin HlnnU-K.mra. (From a [Ateograph belcngijg to Dr. Wangeeioni, Minion Director. 

Berlin) . . • 

A harp-player of the Aaandfh or Nyxm-Niams. (From a phccigrcph by Richard Bochtal 
Dtinkrt* ir.-rl cl pbitec work made tight with rrain, fiom \Ve»t Africa— coe thiid re. 
piece a tile wnuc—aaiu! ibe ....... 

A hot. worm or hiir i Kaffir work— one-thin! real sue. (Berio Mraewn) 

A r/nrla or mraical imtnoint erf the Knffira I Berlin MaMum) 

Need)! ukJ by KaSi for extracting therm-cee krartt real lire. (Museum of the Berlin Midat) 
Rmlotkk from the Coboon. (Chriily Cnlleokni! .... 

Hup of tie Kroo negroo-ece-ce nth red ciie. (Christ CXiectlco) . 

A vsnmta from Africa. (ClirlBy Collection) .... 

An Atoka negresr with tji-pkig. (Hon. o photograph by R. Buchtn) . 

CK<r. aoptre. from Uvlnro. (After Cameron) .... 

Kirfi Tom WO, «< the diurict irhin: frem the Slav. Cco,u (From a phetegrapb by Butu.olcr; 

Kim KafL-s. couTelloe* of SandiU. (Frem a ihcrogtiph) 

KCgl il«»l of Xceoa-word, Corn Aihaotcc. (Britiin Miueum) . 

Cwhleo. for the erlt At own in the hut cut-...- 
Wbes of the Ca'U Log. Sudili. (After Prcferto. Frfcscb) . 

Dagge kiivn from Bihd. (.After Cameeon) ..... 

Sword and sbrath iron the Cmkiouoi. (BrltiA Mroeam) 

Herrro weapici (Beilin Muwnro of F. htolcgy) .... 

Central African ueapini and implement*. (Bedim MuKum) . 

A tU«c whip of hppopoamci hide. (After Dc ChaUiu) 

A Kan donevic Uei, from WeitAfdru (Aftra Du Cholllu) . 

A V-i.h of unrertaln futeiom in Lttidi. (From a iketrh by Dr. Bihntrl 
Kr.’tr witchdoctor’, antoroa a; amulrt., dice, ete.-one-hiif real me. IMiseur.. of the 
Mission) 

11*1 from the CxUml lAfvr I>o CKwIlu) . • - • • • _ t _ 

Wooden talisnen im with .hup nruk, to be brfd ia tie land when tiling as «th. Ft un. the L [per 
Nile. (Vi emu Edroographkil Muroira) 
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SoerwH humming top of ih. Mnurtincu— eee.hrlf mil lire. (fMtr Colfcclbn. Munich Museum! . 558 

Bari magic doll, or aecntril mage. (Vienna Uoam) . . ... 

Amulets from Ulajua. (After Cunttoni ...••-•• 

Magic uhisk. with bed. (After D« Chailu) ....... 

Anndrti (Nyom-Nysta) Mata ct tritdv dieter. IFiem a plKaogrjph by llmhlil 
A Irtish (pin-iet unkoowa) in Lundi (From a skeleh I»y Dr. Buchnei) 

Painted wcodcn nunk ftora Dahomey -ODe^mna reel rar (Berlin Mawrnn; 

A Zulu witch-doctor. (From a photigrafii teloojieg to the Tl-lin Mmkot) . 

Zulu Uf nfter circumcision. with uttciit. (From ■ phougiaph) 

Fetish cd the Wayio <0 Nyasu. (Berlin Mwm) ...... 

Dolmen like rarer of the Mail* (After Dr. Fetkm) 

An WoAA-nft from the Nil* — rmw-lwaillah r-ll sae. (Vwntn MmniBl) 

Paddle of the cannilul* of the Arowinti. (Alter Stanley) .... 

Cataian-coer'i bell, Wahamhi -one-hoU real abc. (BahnMt&eum) .... 

Melds of the Bqkwera, with tcaavoli. Ice can. (After FriM*; 

Kiffir mm mil scaups nf e»rr»H wosd— ree-sisth reel rife. IBerlin Mission) 

Bnjokw* inundlrg mortars - coe-fifth real she. (After StaUmnnn) ..... 

Preparation of salt frcm saline earth in Urun. (Alta Cameron) ..... 

l(*«d giiidTns-riimi. (After Li.inptcme 1 7 S. ZokeWift TniiA,^) . 

Rerr-jig oed by the Western Mnlntika. (Munch EttBOzraphial M swum) . 

Osimlo aoff bos oni spxw— erir-thinl reiJ sixt (Betfin MaMum) .... 

1. a. 3, loUacco-pora; 4. * «'>*** P'PO i*®! by Sosth African Kaffirs. (Brititli Muses.) 

Copper «!«,, pcrUp from the W.monw*w-M*M.th Mil «>e. |\VrtitDUin Cellectioni. Berlin Mowum) 

A tan/a, the iswl fom of 00 H>a in Uguha . used olio a* none}— ute-tiath real site. (After Cancrno) 

Kiffir sVimmitgbdle— ooe-tlird reel sur. (Berlin Mamin) . . 

Meatniii earthenware. comb iu*l wile— oae-iStuh re*l sfce. (Beilin Mam) 

Earthenware wurf Irani the Diner Nina. (Church Mwaury Society's Musean) . 

Kaffir snuff- lexer t 1, of bora : J. 5. of bloid. day, and webttsc; 4. 5, trooden rmplip, Zulu aid 
NaalUaA— one-bull toai sue. (Berlin Mutrvn) ...... 

Kim Kaffirs. (From a photograph bclanpig tc the Balln M uieum) . 

A in fahngo. (Afcer Do Qiitlln) . • - . • • • 

A Laango nearer-. (Fran apbetagraph beer*.!* to l»r. l*echael-Loesche, Jcnn) 

Tattooed bodes af(i) a Nohln woman. (a) a Moabatlu mar. (From lUe, by K. lluchta) 
ruarn c' Sa.1-unooi.i6 fmod ..«a B Ncgioes. (From drawing by A. i" M-nWh Col 

Irclion nf fnciavinp! ......... 

A Sikhrf of worm jjart (roan Cilahar. (Stockholm Fthiiugnpllail CoHrelwi) 

Sheath, mide ol m BtdBMl'a all, worn by Kaffir gcntlmm- (Brrlin Muaeum) 
l!®:h-niin wunianV oyron, rrimm»l with onr-ftfth tml rire. (Stockhnlm CoUectloo) . 

Gr-und pan of » louse in Mul * : a, dooruiy and cross wall i A. l«xl|itai< i . ard rf. com Ur* ; 

€, -utcr-j.t j /an lg. cirthenwnrc rlin* for pots ; <. henrti 1 r. wool. B«1 diameter, 1 j feet. 

(After 

Phn nf a fortiie .1 rilhjje m Biha; . 1 . entrance : B. ccexcal hut in which ciieft woe ut erred ; C, tkuU- 
trophy ; a a a, fence, ind E, entrance to the ctecf’s d.rlUrg ; < < t, (tins cd chief t «xw ; rfV, 
people's huts. (After Scrps Plnio) 

A llrert In Ih< Bahum. loon of Kutwmm. Dr. Fritieh) 

A« Ashlnt vilbip- (Afta f>t Oulttil 

Misal uomot in loll dies. (From • phutotrsph by Dr. Fischer) ... 

WirrW cd Uayora. (Aler 1 photopnpi by Kl: Intel llxhu) . 

Muli nnior fully : villige in WkgnianA (From a photagmj* by Rid-onl IWrhu) 

flstero EPrasi-potch and bom— ane quarta real tixe. (Berlin Mtneua) .... 

llcchusnx woolen revel* and ip«s (Beelin Mm hot) ...... 

Ztlu « listen vessels. (Mtueum of the Berlin Mission) ....... 

Sp-— : r. ». Mamlamli ; j. 4, Zulu ; 5, 6. BeckuM : T. 8. no certiin infccmoiKitt-o-l !«<« freen 

the Uchtertlrin Gilralon. (Berlin Miacsr.) 

Kaffir gccrd-loltk — roe-fifth real sire. (Balia Maseim) ...... 

Ilncio mllh.|all, bowl, funnel, rad .,«c.»-one ri«h real *Ue llWr.in Mwseumt 
Zulu ladi fennee (From n photograph lieVmjmg to the Berlin MisMun) .... 

Chmtiai HuMo {irl. (from plctcgnph belceglos to the Berlin Miufon) .... 

Buuto chef and pi'i. (From plcccgrayct belcegirt; to the llerUn Mlsflon) 

Shcwth worn by IkcKranu (Bolin Mureom of Ftbnotogy) 

Ztilu araa-Umls of pus -one-half reel lire- (Berlin Maserai) . 

BeehuiM neeklaa of heads i*i po&M traiU. (Berlin Museur | 
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IU.u-ns»*u» hattle-aua. (Munich Mbmuip) ...... 

Kaffir dogger* In llic >«!h- one-fourth real ilie. (Iktlia Mbvm) . 

Zulu lv:ad«<»l» and bcndcuhkm nsed ia calling hardens -ooe-(ourih iciI sire. (Mueca of the 
Beilin Mlaftn) ........... 

Uanangwalo bend-«laJ </ wood. (llurich Museum) . 

Zulu woodon eesiel in the Jocm <f a toilctse. | Frank luit City M«aeutn) .... 
1-4, JUfni earthenware vcmh (1-3, in lie Mim* Muwim ; 4 in live Ethnological Museum. Berlin) ; 

5 , ivucuc euU>mwue-*ae>ftranh leal die (M unit! Muscat)) ..... 
Tl* EKhrano town of Shoahmg. (Fran a .inch liy Prrak Gate.) . 

Botbuuu .nutf-ltucs— one- third teal (ia. (Minkh Wuie.cn) . 

A Kafir's household goods-onete«h teal cite (Museum of Berta M«&e) . 

Zulu uinir-liox ul BuKolo Icon -one-third ml uc. (llaiin Maamns) . 

7 M» alone toloceo-pipes <Mu«m of the Berlin Misrion) . . 

CctewajoV. '*«“• (From a ptirtopaph befonpng 10 the li cilia Misskti) .... 

Kaffir implements: I. 1. chkis' tfn«es 1 3, dan* Kan ; 4. fetah sttcl : 5. Iijipcc of a tan** ; 6. Hy 
■ h>A*, wool (..toned 10 the Itaic j J. txa»cfc of luUtioi ; 8, to. nodclira ; 4, kr«. orruraent 
— cne-lenth real aiw. (Wueeom cf the Berlin Minim) ...... 

SandiU’a aaaiillac*. (From jiitfopapl belonging to the Berlin Mission) 

A I’omto wanloe. (From n phceograji; bakogbg » the Berlin Mamen) . . . * . 

VUtalmk warrioex (From a pbMOgtupk) ........ 

Wayao rattle— ont-lenth real >i><- A Moiihr article ocean in MaeUgaieat. (HritMh Muwuml 
laiob Wiinwriglit, a Vac, bj Urinpdoneh coffin. (From a photograph) .... 

A Ml«U (After Sunky) 

Wayao guitar and wo»len lumcMn- oie-serenth real lire lllerlln Museum) 

IViyao bdl-ratllc, used 10 drive out devils— cesediaK red ilie (Berlin Museum) 

Ornamental axe from Utt Maagan)a etnniry, add to be of Wayao reale-one-ienth real sire (Berlin 

MuKurn) ............ 

A Bm«ru chief. (From a pfeeograpffi tclcoging to the Bunsen Modco) .... 
The llatiau chieft Kunaherero end Anudana. (Ftom a phoeigroph bdonpig to ihr Farmer Miotlenl 

Hcrero Iralhcr naiU* | Berlin Museur.l 

A lUnnro grace. (After A ntk am n n) ..... <. 

Memo powder-been— one- fourth red sire. (Beitn Miseum) ...... 

Memo linkers ; ahoaldtr-lxukci eaatnining niter -gourds. ind basket of pluiled cram— oen-thm) real 

•Ire. (Berlin Mine urn) 

Uuihu pvich, u*««l ly Mountain Diwnran— onithinf real «re. IBerft. Mineral 
Hereto weapon! and ornament! c I, low ; J, iprar ; j, qri.rr ; 4, arrow ; 5. feather of arorw ; 6, 7. 
arrow heads; S. head dren of u«nen ; 9, 10, hrad-dre* worn try rata; II, women! legrinp; 
la. neiklaoe 1 13, apron- onc-jocoili real tire. (Btrlir Wuirooi) .... 

Hereto teAwhor— cne-lhirrl ml die. (Butin Miseum) ...... 

Utensils of tie Monntan Damuaa 1 I, wroden day. for (ktosirg pao-irad ; *. rarthenware |xt ; 
3. ipocn 1 4, hi tint I — one-kith ital ««. IBerlia Mneum) ..... 

I Ur.ro men. (From u (ftotognph teloogiag to the Batmen MiMioo) ..... 

Tobacco-box of the MounUia fkmaras -one-half real site. (BttUi »!«•) - 
Heron bee aid ixe. (Berlin Muieun) 

Spear, dram, and elnb of the Mountain Dunaras — one- third reil «iie. (Berlin Muanai) 

Mountain Daman’. ikAhr-pIpe -onr-fimrih real to*. (Berlin Muieem) • 

Mountain Dacian’* belt. (Her In Museum) ..... -- 

Monntain Daman chief aivl wife. (Frcot a photrgraph Iwiootiag lo the Hansen Mmko) . 

A Moinmn Daman. (From a i*«ogr.ph l<lor,.-ln 8 10 the Earmm Minton) . 

Mual mu and woman. (Onwi from life liy \V. Kalveit) ...... 

Scmali womar’a .liver oraameert- aetmi sire. (Berlin 

Oalla wonan’t ornament of lerats— cae-foirth real tire. (MunlrS Ethm«r.i|fo<al Muieoaci . 

A ( D>« tfrimrraO . . • • • • • • • * 

-Scorn! vessels: I. firepoi ; «. pot with handle ; 3. closed vend toe lrarnu:iorj-<me-h»lf real sue. 

(Balia Museum) _ 

-Sanail Imlhcr rfiiekl (thtee vleosl-oce-fKlh real dee. (Chrlei* Collectimi) . 

Scmali .word peobaUy «f Arab origin -oae fifiK .ml met. (MtiaUl Muimim) . 

Brass h tuldcd sceptre of a Somali chief— one- fifth real lire. (Munich Mnwum) . • • 

W.kaa.tu ui trice's kncerontaeirnL an initation of that wern by th* Maul-one-l*.td reol die. 
(Berlin Museun) 

Walramha iron figHiisg-rlng— ooe-hslf roil sire. I Beilin Museum) ... 

Milk -can bdoeging to KsraK, dikfofthe We< Wahuma. (After Stark.) • 
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Swahriii. (Original 'lra«ing \ry \V. Kuhoeri) ....... 

from L'ngufaa. {Snhlmsna Colfcalon, Bolin lluMimi . . . 

Nigra half breed from E«it Africa, feoinb); him the fwnuli »cl— fill lice. (Fran a photograph I 
Pruucr llej'l Collection) ......... 

I’luRle view of i»w man iWrnu ia the low cu 

Souedi of the Waoferra ni»l Wougahi, alici the Aiub polte..— coa-MIti ml ,i fc (Mutic 
lithr.ogrjphicii Museum) ...... 

Wegogo Imm ; Ihe .hor.a u oUfarhinnrd, ani iiwd lor ilao^ilolii^ cattle. (Sullilam Cutlrcliai 
Berlin Xossnm) .......... 

Wigogo arm "damp — two fifth real lire. (StoHmsan ColVction) 

A Haijnnmoi cnnilr— coc-sxih real sire. ..Urrl.n Miaeuiul ..... 

A Wiajomwol stlra-r— «luil iur. (Stuhlmaim CnlUrlinr) . 

Waniha svoed and kittles**. (Frem »». Fdkin's Collection, EdinUrgh; . 

Wanlhaclut* (Dr. Feltin'. Collection) 

Winika Wool, .Iran, and vlidn. (Manlch Mokuiu ...... 

JjgE“ •wwd.fiirblihcm (From a pJotograi* If l>. Ham Mejorl 
A Jagp» mfrior. (From a |*cit»giaph l«j Dr. Haw Merer) ..... 

Mirrale, the Jagga thl.f rf Mirsngu. (From a plio:c^a|* hy Dr . Mcycr| 

A Jagl“ hoi, pan In the foeegruuid. (Flvril a pboUfraph 1 17 Dr. Meyer) 

Seyyid Barghuh. Lallan cf Znirlar, il i8»t. (Fram > photegraph) 

SoaheU nosering of tn» (Berlin Mwerotn) ....... 

hwahell doll, ce Idol, of paltnl grass (Betlm Mnieum) 

( t.imtw mm. (Fran a pbotogmph belonging lo lie Bunco Ulalem .... 
Wooden rr-aeli and Oiplemnili of the Ovamto : 1. dl.h : fc poll 3- thcvel ; 4, bowl Sir fumigatwr 
5, 6, doatifc Jap for Straining herr— coerigith real tire. (Berlin Mtueum) 

Ovambo Irg rUg c< I'-yjiit. (Berlin M.womJ 

Area: I arrl », Ibmeaft ; 3. Lapungu (noe-elghth real Mo): 4 M*l 5. ,,om *b« Zunheei (one-tere 
real uxeS 'Beilin Miseum) ........ 

Ovambo dnha 1 f*ue and beetle, of plaited walk— ooe-ieventh real aioe. (Berlin Mtsctun) . 

Deoble bell of iron, fioia Central Africa ; fcralitj anlno»n— one-f-mh real lire. (G.Occtlco of the 
Church M i*a>i-n ry Society, Iaorho) ....... 

Ituoue esUbeih and ourkh egg with ergrared figure*, (M until Muiewn) 

HaraWe digger | l. in the sheath i 1, the Mad*— WW-lkird real «iir. (Beelin Museum) . 

Porrere crocodOetackle ; 1 10 3. hoek. of virion rhnpea 1 4, hiitol ho* 1 $, Anal. (After Holub) 
lluorii hl|4«r»)tamiii harpoon : 1, locked up t 2. ready for c*ulr« : 3. cut. (After Ijtsagcanel 
Pitfall foe amolrr game, ued lay the Luihares. (A&er Sopo llnto) .... 

Klmlnnde (lingwltii ; 1, iron ; 2. rrocien 1 3, glrU. (After Serjo Unto) 

Cingurlla wraprni • I. pile; 2 ml 3. amwa; 4- ai.in.4we.lj j. •haft end <1 Dr row. [After 

Seru (Into) 

I. Uliana undet-boi- (After Seryo HM0) ....... 

A MaUnilre girl. (From ptntogroph by Dr. Ma» Buclneii .... 

A ZwWwAr with be Quids of bont.tr. (From a photograiA !>y Dr. Bodmer) 
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RAMA VARMA RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 

TRICHUR. COCHIN STATE. 

P. THE AMERICANS 

I. THE CULTIVATED RACES OF AMERICA 
§ ” THE AMERICAN'S GENERALLY 

Ameii:* »« an »tlanj-crntir«inr | it* iftd life t txC'MtxitA and rim* i cltTMC i .icfui pl/itu *;:J 

nmnul*— Identity of the p^lirioa of America— Col ajt »mi hw; ilmpc cf skulls: iWk i; phv«ica! 
py*ct and mcntnl fcp^itioft : cktCBCtcr ; capacity for ^.:uir ; <kxjueiKe— The lar^ua^e* of America; 
writlfg and ;l£ii lan'.j^c, .in. 

The Olil and the New World, divided by the two oceans. lie over against each 
other like two monstrous island* ; perhaps in the tar north, in regions of which 
we know only die fringes, their delimitation may be uncertain. The intervening 
-paces arc greatest in the south ; Cape San Roque is 2000 miles from the coast 
of Sierra Leone, the Azores not more than 1000 from Newfoundland. In the 
Pacific also the dividing ocean is wider in the south and the centre than in the 
north, where the island* form a bridge ; the width at the equator amounts to two- 
fifths of the earth's circumference, at Behring's Straits to 60 miles. 

The area of America i* only half that of the Ok) World. Its length is, however, 
greater, embracing nearly 1 degrees of latitude between its northern ami southern 
extremities ; but in breadth Asia alone exceeds it twofold. It* climates are 
arranged in zones, which results in a rich variety, since in Greenland America 
penetrates far into the Arctic region, while its southern point is in the cold south 
temperate zone. Connected with this is the fact that the eastern continent i» far 
richer in inland seas, in bays, islands, and peninsulas than America, where this 
kind of conformation appears only in the north. Their absence has not, however, 
‘iich importance in regard to the climatic condition* a* it ha* in Africa : the 
ocean* lying near nn either side leave little space for the formation of deserts. 
The desert* of America are small and abound in oases. High plateaux, an essential 
factor in the formation of deserts, are nowhere met with in such extent as in the 
eastern continent ; and since all the high plateaux and lofty mountains lie to the 
west, a large field is offered to the play of the wind* from the Atlantic, while 
numerous source*, fed by the snow and ice of the loftier west, send their waters in 
mighty river-systems eastward over the wide country. 

At two points only doc* the sea encroach far into the American continent 
The Hudson's Hay cuts into it from the north , but its icebergs render navigation 
difficult, and only contribute to produce cold. Up to the pcsem time tliis bay 
has played no part in the history of the American race*. More Important is the 
other inlet which penetrates as a deep gulf opening eastward, and extending over 
:o degrees of latitude, between North and South America. Owing to it the 
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connection between the northern and southern halve* of the continent is contracted 
to a narrow strip of land — the isthmus near Panama is not 30 miles wide — still 
rendered by primeval forests additionally difficult to travene. A strait would 
have been of more advantage to intercourse than this mountainous wooded isthmus. 
Yet it is by no means impossible to traverse. It might separate peoples, but be no 
boundary of races. The numerous islands, stretching in a dene chain from Florida 
to South America, may be regarded a* a second bridge. That this way was 
traversed even in the early times? of America is shown by the distribution of the 
Caribs. Not without reason has the Gulf of Mexico beet called the Mediterranean 
of America ; the varied conformation which it causes in the very middle of this 
quarter of the earth has produced, in the promotion of intercourse and civilization, 
an effect similar to that found in the Mediterranean region of the Old World. 
Throughout the sixteenth century' and the beginning of the seventeenth, until the 
permanent settlement of North America, culture was earned hence in all directions. 
Smaller hays arc formed by the mouths of rivers, as the River Plate, the Amazon, 
the St. Lawrence, which allow navigation to penetrate to the interior and afford 
good harbours. The Lake of Maracaibo, again, is of the nature of a bay. Such 
small inlets of the sea played no important part in North America in the days of 
the old Indians; it U rather to peninsulas like Florida. Yucatan, Alaska, that we 
may ascribe some influence in the development of special regions of culture. 

Originally no island of the New World could compare in importance with 
Ceylon, Java, or Great Britain ; San Domingo and Cuba only grew to historical 
greatness when fertilised by European*. The only portion* of that hemisphere 
where island* at all abound arc the American Mediterranean spoken of. and then 
the southern extremity, the north-west, and the north-cast ; and what lie* to the 
northward belongs to the Arctic dominions of ice and snow, and is for the most 
part uninhabited. 

A mountain chain 10,000 miles long runs from the southern extremity to the 
Polar Sea through both continents and the isthmus. In its entire course it is close 
to the western margin, and accordingly all the other less mountainous parts lie to 
the cast In the extreme south of America the Cordilleras come so near to the west 
coast that the sea forms a region of fiords which suggested even to Cook a com- 
parison with Norway. They run then as a narrow chain of mountains close to 
the west coaac of temperate South America to the aouthem frontier of Bolivia, 
where appear* the first of those high plateaux that are 50 conspicuous in the 
htstocy of American civilization. Two great mountain chains run almost parallel 
from end to end of Peru ; in the eastern ridge lie the source* of the greatest 
stream* of South America, but their summit is often extended into broad 
undulating plateaus or Punas — cold, barren, comfortless regions. Beyond this 

inhospitable region of the Dcspoblado we descend to the plain between the 
Cordilleras of the coast and the snotty Andes on the cast. From 7000 to 
10,000 feet high and less than 200 mile* broad, it is a microcosm of mountains 
and hills, plains and valleys, lake* and rivers. Thus arc formed the high 
plateaux of Lake Titicaca, of Cuzco. Quito, Bogoti, on which independently 
developed civilization* once made head for a while against invading Europeans. 
Those who maintained them arc even to the present day the predominating 
element, though in another dress. On a reduced scale these formation* recur a* 
far as Mexico. 
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In Central America it wm as though the plain had been washed away by 
the lea. It is a continuation of the western margin, and displays in the elevated 
districts of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Guatemala, miniature pictures of the high 
levels of Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador. Columbia, and Mexico. Yucatan, the mysterious 
theatre of the Maya civilization, with its fifty-four sites of ruins, i* a dry country 
poor in watercourses, and for the most part hilly. The northern portion of the 
narrow region is formed by Mexico, which reproduces the mighty elevations of 
South America. Here also the Pacific slope is much steeper than the Atlantic. 
fee which reason traffic favours the latter rather than the former. Tire high 
valley of Anahuac in which, amid small salt lakes and marshes, Mexico lies 
at a height of 7600 feet above the sea, extends northward over a large area. 

Going from cast to west in North America the ascent begins at the Mississippi, 
at first low and easy, then getting steeper until at the foot of the mountains an 
average of 6000 feet is reached. Mountain walls now appear with summits of 
14,000 feet and upwards, behind which again we find a broad elevated tract at 
6000 to 8000 feet extending to the Pacific Ocean, where it terminates with a 
second row of peaks which lias in pari pushed forward into the sea in the form of 
chains of islands. Compared with their mass, which occupies a sixth part of the 
continent, the height of the mountain chains is insignificant, but in western North 
America, between 35 ’ and 50° of X. latitude, we find the character of a high 
plateau very* well marked. North of this the two mountain ranges come together 
from cast and west, and from British Columbia onward the chain character of 
tho Cordillera is very decidedly marled The tecomiary mountains of the east 
like the Alleghanies, with «ummi>* 6500 feet high, and low passes cutting 
through them, were important for the aborigines as hunting-ground*, and were little 
inhabited tn the interior. Agriculture, which supported* denser population, seenu 
to have been confined to the clearings of the river valley*. The eastern mountains 
were not hindrances to the spread of population or points of support for civilization. 

The interior of Brazil is a tableland covered with hills, separated from the 
sea by a fringe of mountains and sinking gradually north and south to the 
lowlands. The vapours of the Atlantic do not reach this inner country'; where 
running water does not pierce it and fertilise it, it is Savannah, campo in Brazil. 
A greater variety of plant-forms than in Africa results, as might be expected, from 
the manifold composition of the soiL The elevations of the ground as far as the 
interior of British Guiana are gradually replaced by rows of mountains until they 
finally reach in Roraima heights of nearly 3000 feet above the plain. The 
prairies and plains of interior North America and the Savannahs or Liams of 
Venezuela and Guiana, correspond to an abrupt alternation of drought and 
moisture, the effects of which arc further aided by the level character of the 
ground ; mountain chains and forerts keep off the moisture of the sea. These 
grass plains are never devoid of trees, but their trees are of low, dwarfed, and 
stunted growth ; the Maxes in the dry season resemble a thinly sown field of corn. 
In the district of the lower Amazon, however, the Savannahs are studded with 
evergreen trees, and the growth of trees extends with the greatest luxuriance in the 
Hylata, the mightiest primeval forew district of the tropics. In the south follow 
the Pampas beyond the central Parana — these arc really " treeless pastures.” but 
in a wider sense the term is used for the whole steppe between the Andes of Chili 
and the sea. 
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The great feature in the simple conformation of America recurs in the river 
system. The Amazon is the largest stream on the earth. In the river Plate and 
in the Orinoco waterways are opened reaching from the sea almost to the spurs 
of the Cordilleras. On the Orinoco vessels can sail with the trade wind as far as 
the height of San Fernando, while on the Amazon the tides ascend 600 miles 
from the mouth, and Tabatinga, more than 3000 miles from the mouth, is only 
2}0 feet above the sea. Navigable tributaries on the north side form in addition a 
perfect network of routes for traffic. In North America navigable ways penetrate 
from the south by the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio, by the St. Lawrence 
from the east, by the Columbia River and Yukon from the north-west, by the 
Saskatchewan and Athabasca from the north, far into the continent. If the 
Indians with their wretched craft made little use of these facilities, the hydro- 
graphic conditions played ail the more important part in tbe conquest and the 
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discovery. The live great lakes of Canada present the largest connected surface 
of fresh water on the face of the earth. 

The climate of America used in the last century to pass for inordinately cold 
and damp, and the highly premature question, whether it were not detrimental 
to the development of American humanity, long formed a standing subject of 
discussion. America embraces very hot and dry regions ; but In the north the 
Arctic climate penetrates so far into the continent that even Labrador, in the 
latitude of England, is an inhospitable polar country. Cold winters and hot 
summer* chx-acterisc the larger part of North America. The southern half of 
California on the Pacific coast is an Italy-like oasis ; but as we proceed inland, 
with the rising ground the driest portions of the continent soon come into view. 
It is only to the east of longitude 98° W. that agriculture is practicable without 
artificial irrigation, and that forests or even groves of any extent are found. 

In Mexico, too, and as far as Patagonia, the western region is the driest. 
Westward of the tributaries of the River Plate we come into a district the 
steppe-like character of which quite reminds us of that about the sources of the 
western tributaries of the Mississippi. The Pampas may be called the prairies 
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domestic animals than has the jraft i ***^^*& Er 

uuti, arc all we can name as 

mankind ; while of animals hardly ^ V 

the cochineal insect, guinea-pigs, 
stand at most on the same level 
as vanilla. The later acquisition 

for meilidue of Peruvian bark and curare gives reason to hope that many 
another valuable product may yet spread from those countries over the world. 
One can point to a long list of plants of which the settlers have learnt 
from the Indians, and which have become useful and often indispensable to 
them, grain-bearing grasses among them — the tirania or water-rice of America, 
and the floating glyetria; then the rekinothloa, cultivated in Mexico like millet, 
the EueUaena luxuriates, closely akin to maize, growing wild in Guatemala, and 
bearing there the name teosintc . 6 the maize of the gods." Species of tnUutm and 
paniaim with edible grains occur in South America. If we add the quinoa . the 
Peruvian grain -bearing plant which holds a position like our buckwheat, we have 
a whole list of meal-producing plants, among which, however, only maize in its 
numerous varieties was generally cultivated in the tropical and temperate regions 
of north and south. Not until the introduction of domestic animals from Europe 



of South America ; the wormwood flats of the north are reproduced in the 
Chaftar steppe at the foot of the Andes, and the desert of Atacama in the 
Salinas and the Campo del A renal. But the genuine fairies are the Pampa- 
which from Cordoba to Patagonia, between zg* and 40 S. latitude, cover a 
10ft roil free from shingle — one of the most monotonous grass-9tcppes in the 
world. Further southward comes the Patagonian steppe with its rough 
stony soil. 

Between the tropics lies a highly-favoured region of the world. The 
manifold configuration of the ground offers a rich variety, and above the eternal 
midsummer of the Amazon and Orinoco lowlands, eternal spring is gorgeous on 
the lovely middle slopes of the 
Cordilleras. It is just the regions 
of the ancient civilization of 
America which share this good 
fortune; Mexico, Bogoti, Quito, 
have perpetually a temperature 
of early summer, while in Quito 
the difference between summer 
and winter is rot more than 3'. 

Near Cuzco the spring is per- 
manent, at least in some charming 
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was the great wealth of nutritious grasses utilised. Among many races of ancient 
America, and above all among the more civilized, vegetable diet prevailed over 
flesh food. To the great wealth of tropical America in palms correspcrtdi in 
some measure the abundance of useful articles which are produced from them. 
Kven bamboo hardly fulfils so many uses as the carnahuba palm of Brazil 
(Cop/mida cfifira\ which lasts through the worst and longest droughts, remaining 
always green and juicy. Its rcot lias medicinal properties similar to those of 
sarsaparilla, and from the stem tine strong fibres can be drawn. Its wood can 
be worked for poles, beams, laths, palings, musical instruments, pipes, and pails. 

The young leaves, when fresh, afford 
a nutritious food ; the tree further 
furnishes wine, vinegar, sugar, and a 
gum, resembling sago, which in times 
of famine has often been the sole 
sustenance of the Indians. Besides 
this, flour, ami a whitish fluid like 
the milk in the coco-nut, have been 
obtained from it. The soft fibrous 
substance in the interior of the leaves 
and stalk is a substitute for cork, 
The fruit has a flesh of agreeable 
flavour, the oily kernels arc roasted, 
ground, and used as coffee. From the 
dried leaves are made hats, mats, 
baskets, and brooms, and a kind of 
wax for candles is also obtained from 
it. Wax is furnished also by the 
slender Ctroiyhn andit.da, one of the 
handsomest of trees with its 200 to 
250 feet of height. The Tagua 
palm gives vegetable ivory — with 
caoutchouc and Peruvian bark one of 
the few natural pioducts of South 
America which have made their way 

^ CXtenl in, ° ttadc ' Thc 
fan-like leave* of thc Brazilian king 

palm [Onodnra regia), nearly forty feet in length, find a use in various 

directions. The Mariba palm has edible fruit ; thc juicy sweet flesh in which its 

seeds are covered is a great delicacy with the Indians, and a tmrimifiara covered 

with ripe fruit is not likely to remain long unspared by travellers. Two or three 

palms in thc north of South America furnish cooling drinks such as the Caribs 

especially love. Thc Macusi Indians knead the orange-tinted perridge-like pulp 

of the maurilia into a dough which they tie up in the leaves of the mariba 

palm and take in water. From the dark violet roots of thc turn palm also, 

the Indians and Negroes of Guiana brew a cooling drink by thc addition of 

water. In consideration of the many uses to which palms, otherwise of no 

value, can be put in the way of building, timber roofing material, and so on, 

the more intelligent among even the Indians long since began to take care 
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of them and plan: them, especially the coco-palm and, on the Mosquito coa.it, 
the sufiar palm. 

The primeval forest of South and Central America contains edible fruit" in 
abundance — guava. the ocAuba resembling the winter cherry. frupa and dtu/upa, 
nvammee, chirimaya, avogado txrar, cashew nut. cirutla, pine apples. grtnadiUas, the 
fruits of a passion flower, solanums of all kinds, from the cherry tomato to the 
pungent chilies which furnish the so-called Cayenne pepper, the indispensable 
seasoning of all Indian foods. Almost all have spread far beyond the confines of 
America. North America has a whole list of nut trees, including walnut and 
hickory. The nut tree of Colombia rivals the walnuts of Europe and America. 
Many leguminous tree* furnish edible seed. There arc mulberries in North 
America and on the plateau of Bogota. In higher situations, and in the most 
southerly parts of South America, there is also an abundance of berries, even in 
Colombia species of rabus. In North America the fruits of two kinds of chestnuts 
are eaten ; there also edible nuts ate borne by two species of hazel, and in the 
south by some witch hazels. Sweet acorns ate gathered from the live oaks ; in 
the west the piiton lias edible oily kernels ; the wild pa paw or melon tree {Papaya 
vulgarit) furnishes fruit like melons ; species of wild plum arc widely distributed. 
In North America various species of the vine grow wild, some very productive 
and of well-flavoured fruit which are now cultivated in Eurojie. 

Even the far west of North America, and again, in spite of their steppe- 
charactcr, the plains of South America, arc by no means destitute of edible fruits. 
In the region of the Rocky Mountains and the Great Basin there arc plums, 
cherries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, and gooseberries. In California meal 
made from the fruit of the iiunizanita - bush is an important article in the economy 
of the Indians. Schmicdcl mentions bread made from the seed of a leguminous 
plant as being eaten by the Indians of the Pampas. In New Mexico and West 
Texas there arc two species of mulberry and several of vine. Under the name 
of panada the Indians of California know a saccharine substance of the nature of 
manna, which « exuded by aphides on the leaves of the reed : and also the 
sweetish juice of the sugar-pine {P. Lambertiana ), which, however, taste* more of 
turpentine than of sugar. Tire well-flavoured sugar of the sugar-maple is to the 
present day of importance for the settlers in the cast of North America. Besides 
the numerous conifer.-, rich in balsam and resin, we may mention the wax-berry, 
from the berries of which a wax-like substance is obtained by boiling. For a 
black dye the North Americans employ the seed of the sunflower and the barlt 
of the willow, and for red the roots of savoyemt and buffalo- berry. For fishing- 
line" they use the bast of the maple, the red cedar, or the stalks — as thick as a 
finger — of a giant oar-weed. Of medicinal herbs there is no lack. 

Yuccas and agaves furnish fibrous materials. In old Mexico paper was 
prepared from the fibres of the maguey and the bast of the india-rubber tree. 
At the present day the fibre or the sisal agave of Yucatan is in demand. In the 
highlands of South America similar matcria s were afforded b y fourenya and the 
bromdiatta. Caoutchouc is obtained from various trees and creepers ; the dried 
juice of the Mimosaps Mala i9 used by the Indians of Guiana to smear their 
arrows ; when fresh they drink it like milk : the fruit is equally appreciated by 
men and monkeys, and the wood, under the name of Men. is one uf the favourite 
building timbers of Venezuela. The resin of the mani serves fur stiffening how- 
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strings. In the Colombian low lands oil the huts consist of bamboo, which grows 
in quantities near the Cauca. The flesh of many specie* of cucumber is eaten, 
while others provide calabashes, but the favourite kind, called Muuut, is made 
from the hollowed-out fruit of the Crtsttu/ia. The South American Indians 
paint themselves with annatto from the uruiu (Bixti artilam) and the genipaba 
( Gtnipa awericaiut). Nowhere is nature so well adapted for the hunting and 
forest life as in America, and in North America at least full justice has been done 
to her wealth. It would require a book to recount all the materials used by the 
Indians. Only a few examples need here be given. The Canadian refreshes 
himself by chewing the sapwood of the poplar called “ La sevre " ; the juice has 
a pleasant sweetish taste like water-melons, and acts as a restorative. When 
snow covers the prairie this is often the only food for horses obtainable in the 
absence of fodder. The Wintuns of California often fill their stomachs in winter 
with the sweet bark of the yellow pine. On the upper Saskatchewan, when 
hunting-and fishing fail, the Indian scrapes a lichen, gyrophora, and boils it into a 
nutritious jelly. Among the Yuma tribes the roots of the mescal (Agave deserti) 
arc roasted and eaten for the sake cf their flavour. The stone-pine afford* nuts ; 
the opunlux and another cactus, tlie pilahaja, sweet fruits ; the locust-tree sweet 
pods and, in its seed when cruslred, a nutritious meal ; a mole (yucca) edible fruit 
and tough fibre ; palmetto, ir. its leaf-buds, a substitute for cabbage ; the young 
leaves of Agaze amaieana, when cooked, a savoury dish. Leaves of certain 
critacta furnish tea, and the arbutu* is mixed with tobacco. Of edible fungi 
108 kinds are reckoned in Xeeth Carolina alone. The so-called “ Indian bread 
is a fungus attaining a weight of 30 lbs. The tomato is everywhere employed. 
Vanilla first attained importance through Europeans ; but cacao was used and 
valued in earlier times. The coca of Peru (Erjl/trvtjbn teat) was known even 
into Central America as nape; each leaf was separately detached from the stalk 
with the thumb-nail, and dried in earthen pots over the fire. 

Imported plants have become widely distributed, in some degree even those 
which white settlers did not cultivate. Thus bread-fruit grows wild in some of 
the West Indian islands, where the indolent and contented negroes require hardly 
anything further for their sustenance. The cultivation of sugar and cotton in 
plantations has hardly brought any advantage to the Individual Indian, since he 
lacks capita] and organising power ; but in Mexico and Central America coffee- 
plant itig, which requires only hard werk and the hoc, has had a more favourable 
effect ; and the same may be said of tobacco. On the other hand, the Indian has 
nowhere adapted himself to such forms cf cultivation as those of the vine or the 
olive ; nor indeed have the Indiana, even when settled for generations, taken to 
agriculture in the European style as it is carried on in the temperate districts of 
North America, the Tierras Frias of the Mexican and South American highlands, 
or on the River Plate, so readily as to cattle-breeding, which ha* turned them and 
the half-breeds on the Llanos and Pampas into distinctly pa»toral nomads, under 
the name of Matures and gauchos. and races of horsemen. 

The old Americans utilised their fauna most extensively for hunting purposes. 
Bison, moose ( Census canadensis), and a smaller stag (C. xvginianus hare in 
North America ; wiid boar, agouti, roc. guanaco in South America, besides 
racoon and opossum, monkeys, ant-bears, and armadillos often provided food in 
abundance. The biton, from its massive bulk, was the principal game from 
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Ol'io to the Rocky Mountains. To the Indian of the Pampas the guanaco i.- 
of the greatest use — he covers his toldo with the skin of the full-grown animal ; 
from the young he cuts his cloak and shoes ; he makes thread of the sinew* ; and 
from the remarkably tough hide about the reck he yet* thong* for hi* lasso*, hi* 
bolas, and his bridle. Tropical South America was on the whole less favourably 
furnished, but the least rich of all were the West Indian Islands, where large game 
first appeared when European animals began to run wild. Of birds fit for the 
chase the principal are the South American ostrich (Rita ataeriema) and the 
cutaaows of the Andean region. The wild turkey is now common only in the 
south of North America, the Utraonida, grouse, capercailzie, black-cock, hazel hen, 
attain their highest development in North America. The American “partridge,' 
a species of quail, is smaller than the European, but is excellent eating. The 
prairie hen is about the same size. One of the most abundant game birds is the 
migratory pigeon, appearing every spring in great c!oud-like flocks. As may be 
expected in so well-watered a country, there is no lack of marsh and watir birds. 
In South America too the flesh of innumerable parrots is a universally popular 
viand. 

The absence of all the larger domestic animals muse have materially hindered 
the free course of agriculture, trade, and commerce. The larger part of the 
population found employment in agriculture, and whatever coulc not be trans- 
ported by water had to go on tbc backs of men. Llamas could not render much 
sci vice, and for more extended practical employment, the tapir was roe to be 
thought of. Possibly the * rabbit " was kept as a domestic animal in the ttaas 
grartJit. Attempts to tame buffalo, elk reindeer, wapiti, were not crowned with 
success. Even at the present day the greater part of the population of Chili prefers 
guanaco coverings to woollen ; and unluckily the wild sheep of the Rocky 
Mountains has no wool. In the north, fur-bearing animals, beaver, sable, ermine, 
badger, skunk, otter, are looked to for clcthing purpose*, and even smaller beasts, 
as squirrel and musk-rat Fifty years ago, the winter bag of a fur-hunter in the 
central Missouri region would comprise IOOO to 1500 musk-rat skins. It can 
hardly be doubted that the Indian deg of the North sprang from some native 
species of wolf ; and Nehring ascribes a North American origin to the dog ot the 
Incas. In eastern South America a breed similar to or.c of the European was 
fattened for eating. The long-haired dogs of the Haidas were shorn every year, 
ami their hair woven into coverings with cedar-bsst and the fibre of wild hemp. 
The turkey is one of the few animals of the New World which ha* been 
domesticated from of old. In Mexico tame ducks were periodically plucked . and 
in the time of Diaz their feathers were an important article of trade. QuttaJ 
feathers were at once objects of sanctity, ornament, and currency. Cochineal 
injects and bees weie reared by the old Mexicans. The grub* of flies were in 
demand as delicacies about die salt lakes of North America and Mexico : in 
Central and South AmcriM,. certain caterpillars living in the bomb-tx and the 
maguey aloe. 

Both divisions of America arc rich in amphibia. The frog plays a great part 
in local mythology. Edible fishe* abound in the cast and south, but arc scarce 
in the Reeky Mountains and the Pacific regions. The north-west shows the 
greatest abundance ; in that quarter, even before the arrival of Europeans, the 
sea-fishery was extensive. On the Yukon, Fraser, Columbia, and smaller rivers of 
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the north- west, the salmon fisheries attain great importance, and the tribes in 
those regions arc among the most dependent on fishing of whom we have any 
knowledge. Their most important species are salmon, trout, herring, torsk. 
smelt, ami halibut. The coast or South America is also rich in fish, but liithcrto 
the native fishery has not attained to importance, the only fishermen being the 
Mos or half-breeds, and the Italians. The shell-fish, which abound in the rivers 
and lakes of North America, arc much used for food by the Indians and 
occasionally by the negroes ; but they have no value for white men. TIarse, 
however, profit by the wealth of the Atlantic coast in oysters, with which no 
European country can compare. The vast shell-heaps in all coast districts show 
that oysters and other molluscs were from early times a popular article of diet. 

Tlte wiki beasts of South America arc with few exceptions shy of man, only 
attacking him when irritated or wounded. In North America the panther occurs 
-so far north as 55% Lynxes are found of small sire. Tire most ponderous 
animal 'of South America, the tapir, is at worst* dangerous so plantations in the 
lower valleys. The beir of the Andes is among the smallest of his species On 
the other hand, the grimly (Urius fen*) of the Sierra Nevada and the coast ranger 
is rightly reckoned as the strongest and men dangerous of American beasts of 
prey, mill the black bear in a less degree. Several land* of wolves are dangerous 
to the herds. The sly fox of the Eastern States ( Vulpt s fu/va) is like ours, but 
rather smaller. Tire crocodile occurs in great numbers from Cape Hattcras to the 
River Plate. less dreaded is the jaeart or alligator of South America. North 
America possesses four kinds of rattlesnakes and one mocassin-snake. Among 
fifty South American species Prince Max of Wied reports five that are poisonous. 
The tropical zone contains, besides brilliant beetles and fire-flies mischievous and 
troublesome insects in plenty ; while Europe has imported its own indent 
domestic vermin. 

Rightly understood, the New World has to supply the key to the greatest 
problems of anthropology and ethnology. The reason for iu decisive import- 
ancc is to be found in its isolated position. If we can succeed in proving 
that the races of America in essentials resemble those of the Old World, the 
question of the unity or multiplicity of the human spedcs is mlvixl in favour of 
unity. And if we van further succeed in bringing the stock of culture possessed 
by the Americana into relation with the development of culture in the Old World, 
the question of unity or multiplicity is again solved, for the latter, in the same 
sense. Polynesia also affords interesting examples of the way in which, under 
isolating influences, individual elements of civilization among a “natura.’' race 
undergo a special development ; hut it shows us neither the persistency of a 
single radal type under all climates of both hemispheres, such as we find it (apart 
from the present extension of the white races) in America and nowhere else ; nor 
yet all the stages of culture, from the Fuegian, on a level with the Tasmanian, up 
to the wealthy Incas of Peru. But even aixtrt from these great problems cf 
the science of race, nowhere else on earth do we get a more enthralling insight into 
what man, under the influence of progress and retrogression, checks and aids to 
development, is capable of becoming. 

If we must ncods incline to the view that the culture of America, the East, 
from an ethnographic point of view, has arisen on the basis common to all 
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development, if we may at the same time venture to hope, by comparison with 
the civilization of the Old World, to throw light upon pericd.i of human history 
that have long gone by, the first thing that we have to require i« that we be clear 
about the unity of the American race. It is not a matter of indifference whether 
the mixture with Polynesian and Asiatic populations in North-west America can 
enlighten us as to the immediate origin of a great part c< the population of 
America, or whether it has created merely a zone where independent civilization* 
have co:nc in contact on the shores of Behring's Sea. But it U absolutely 
imperative to compare the antiquity of this American stock with that of the other 
races, ar.d not to overlook the rich store of important discoveries which research 
into the antiquities of America has already brought to light- 

The unity of the human race in America was early asserted. On the other 
hand, numerous attempt- have been made to establish a variety of races. Neither 
side has succeeded in arriving at a universally accepted result. Meanwhile 
Bluracnbach's old view, that all Americans with the exception of the Eskimo form 
a single main race, seems to be the point to which all opinions constantly swing 
back. The Indians of Mexico bear a general similarity to those of Canada. 
Florida, I’eru, Brazil. They have the same dark copper colour, straight smooth 
hair, scanty beard, stalwart body, almond-shaped eye* with the outer angles slanting 
up towards the temples, prominent cheek-bones, and a kind of gentle expression in 
the mouth which forms a strong contrast to the harsh and stem glance of the eye. 
From Cape Horn to the St. Lawrence the universal resemblar.ee in the features 
of the natives astonishes us at the first glance. In spile of the wonderful variety 
in the languages, we seem to feel intuitively that all have the same origin. The 
same features occur in North and South America Even if the mc*t recent 
inquiry cannot establish this unity in the shape of the skulls, the attempt to find 
a more profound separation of races possesses at the present day only an historical 
interest. 

The unity of the American peoples may be based either on community of 
descent or on long isolation and consequent assimilation. Formerly the general 
tendency was to emphasise the first and simpler possibility. The Asiatic stock 
had migrated across the bridge of islands in Behring's 5trait, and filled the vast 
territory with its descendants, who had at the same time succeeded in preserving 
their special characteristics alike in the Arctic Circle and under the Equator. It 
further seemed right r.ot to throw this migration too far back in time seeing that 
variation of climate and difference in mode of life have not yet brought about the 
formation of new types. 

The study of primeval history’ has broken down this theory at its base. 
There can be no doubt that America possessed human inhabitants as early as 
the age of the Drift j though the conflict as to tertiary man is as far from being 
settled there as it is in Europe. This not only ict* back in point of time the 
background of the history of mankind in America. In the course of long age* 
the form of the Earth's surface must have changed, and with it the climate of the 
region ; and the problems which seemed so simple are. owing to this, seriously 
dislocated. The most recent and comprehensive study of American discoveries is 
due to Brinton. In America, no less than elsewhere, the vestiges of human 
activity, such as wrought stones, can be traced further back than the remains of 
man himself. From thee it appears that the east coast of North America was 
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inhabited during :hc first glacial period. A regular workshop for the manu- 
facture of chert- flakes, which was discovered on the banks of the Mississippi in 
Minnesota, dates from flic inter-glacial era, while numerous objects have been 
discovered which must brionc; to the period when the ice was advancing for the 
second time. With these discoveries in the northern parts of the continent we 
may connect others which have been made in Mexico and Argentina ; where 
hunters evidently chased the long extinct beasts of the Drift Age. Brinton's 
conclusion, based on these facts, that the immigration of mankind did not take 
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place from Asia by way of an ice-covcred Alaska, but from Europe by an ancient 
bridge of land across the Atlantic, it an hypothesis needing the keenest scrutiny. 
The first strata in which human bones, allowing of any conclusions as to tlic 
conformation of the earliest inhabitants of America, arc preserved, were laid down 
after the end of the lee Age. For the present, indeed, a comparison of pro 
historic skulls with those of existing Indians has led to new perplexities, and put 
out of dale a good many premature theories. 

The doctrine of two types among the Indians, at bottom a feebly-supported 
application of Rctrius’s long-exploded hypothesis of two types in the human 
race, has found support mainly from Topirard and Quatrefages in France. 
According to the latter, at least ore of the elements which shared in the making 
up of the American races must have teen short - headed : vet lie is compelled 
to admit that in view of the mixture of types there can be no question of 
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assorting them by geographical territories. Virchow has shown the existence of 
Eskimo-like long skulls among Patagonians, from graves of the Musicas and 
old Peruvians in liogoti, and on the other hand of equally distinct short skulls 
from the Calchaqui shell-heaps on the coast of Brazil, of Pamperos from the 
mounds of North America, from Chili, Central Brazil, and the Carib districts. 



■ • Grey tacle," an Apach* ( From a ) 



He comes to the conclusion that from the point of view of anthropological 
classification there is no real unity among the aboriginal population of America. 
An alleged peculiarity in Peruvian skulls, the so-called Inca-bonc, is found in 
6-o8 per cent of all Peruvian skulls ; still more frequently — up to 6 8 1 per cent 
— among the inhabitants of the Gila valley, and has been found all over America 
in some 3 - 86 per cent of skulls. 

The typical “ Red Skin - or American skull cannot therefore be sustained. 
In every large b,urying-ground all lengthy and shapes are represented. The 
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only law which up to now can be deduced with any certainty is the predominance 
of the medium and short hended types. 

In the colour of the skin uniformity prevails so far that the extreme dark 
brown of the Negro and the white of the European do not cccur ; a light brown, 
often clavcd as light tan-colour, may be indicated as the most frequent tint. 
The Indian skill has always beer, found to contain a large proportion of pigment. 
The admixture of red varies, and the scale fluctuates between ochre and coppci. 
In the darkest tints it produces an almost glaring chocolate- brown. Among 
persona said to lie Ojibbeways, Virchow found the skin rather yellow than red, 
so that it would hardly have occurred to any one to call them "ml skins." The 
Prince of Wied uses a similar expression with regard to very fair Hotocudos. 
One must now conceive of intermixture as universal. According to Ehrenreich 
the light-coloured Jurinas, who hardly differed from Southern Europeans, were 
at the same time the biggest and most powerful of their tribe. The more 
thoroughly the matter i* investigated, the more local and individual variations 
arc found; Corbusier says that the Apache- Mohaves are daik in summer, lighl- 
brmvn in winter ; Petitnt sees variations in tint between one tribe of Tinnehs 
and another. Foreign admixture has no doubt something to do with the fact 
that the Klamaths are described as lighter than the dwellers on live Columbia 
River and the Californians. The effect of sunlight on the skin cannot be denied. 
Ehrenreich observes that in the Carayas the light yellowish -brown is only 
preserved under the arm- and knee- bands which they wear. Still we must nor 
over-estimate the influence of climate. The Patagonians arc darker than the 
Indians of the Chaco and Paraguay, and die Yurucoreu of Bolivia arc among the 
lightest tribes in company with the Koloshes or Thlinkcets of the north-west. 

On account of its blackness and straightness, tbc hair has often been compared 
with that of the Mongoloid' : but it shows some small differences. It is neither 
so coarse nor so straight, being sleek and even slightly wavy ; and has a brownish 
under-tint, specially noticeable in the children. In this it most resembles the 
Polynesian hair , and yet no sign indicates mixed blood in ;ui Indian so plainly a' 
hair in strong waves or curls. Albinism is not very rare, as is shown by the frequent 
repons of the occurrence of very fair hair. It must not be forgotten that Im Thurn 
regards light yellow hair as a sign uf age ; but he seems to bare noticed it twice 
only in the course of his journeys. Baldness is rare. Eyes with a blue rtfltt 
arc not very uncommon . for example, among the Galibin ai <1 Botocudos. Tlx- 
beard is naturally scanty, and is removed in youths and men by pulling out. 
The eyebrow; too are not naturally thick ; the Payaguas of Paraguay even 
remove the eyelashes. It is among old men that some beard is most often found. 
The Barbados of the old maps, a name preserver! in a grot-p of islands, may 
remind us that some trihes were marked by a stronger growth ; thus the 
Guar* yos in Bolivia. 

The American is on the average of middle height, from 4 ft. 1 1 in. to > ft 
11 in. In the extreme south we find n region, not confined to Tierra del 
Fuego, where the stature is less. But neither this shortness, which has also been 
alleged as a tribal characteristic among the Paris and G alibis, nor yet the often 
exaggerated height of the Patagonian;, implies any considerable departure from 
the average standard. Tall individuals of 6 feet and over are not wanting in 
other tribes. The Jivaros, the Sioux, the Mohaves can stow plenty of imposing 
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figures. It « not surprising if tribc> living under conditions of miiarry produce 
a larger number of undersized persons. A thickset build is a frequent, if not 
a pervading feature. The deep chest, attributed in the case of the Punas of the 
Peruvian highlands to the rarity of the air. is not confined to them The muscles 
of the neck and upper arm are strongly developed, the fore -arm is short, the 
hands and feet small, giving a look of neatness to the generally thickset figure. 
Even where the mixture of bloor. is slight, a Mestizo woman is distinguished from 
Germans, even from Spaniards, by her small hands and feet The powerful 
development of the upper body is even more conspicuous among the races who 
may be styled canoe- dwellers ; as among some tribes of the North-West, who 
pass most of their time paddling about the sea and the rivers in their narrow 
boats. Among the Fuegians this is frequently to be noted, while «lte lower parts 
arc almost stunted. 

Many races, no doubt, through mixture of blood, decidedly exceed the 
average height of American Indians. The Jivaros 
arc described as fairly tall, slim, powerfully built, 
with but slightly prognathous facet, thin lips, 
small teeth, level eyes, black or rarely reddish 
brown hair. Of the Newfoundlanders too it is 
reported that they are lighter in colour than the 
Micmacs on the opposite coast of Canada. Men 
and women of lighter tint arc met with mo-e 
frequently among the Haida* than in other coast 
tribes, with strikingly regular features and intelli- 
gent expression. 

In the Indian physiognomy the distinguishing 
marks beside the size of the herd are the breadth 
of the face caused by the strongly -developed 

cheek-bones, and the lowness of the narrow fore- * Bt40 *^ r . l |^ ‘u !° lcr ‘‘ s * ,n 
head. The nose is often curved ; the eagle nose, 

almost literally so described, forms quite a tradition in the style of the 
Mexican and Peruvian artists. In North America the hooked nose is said to 
be found more often cast than west of the Rockies, but in South America more 
often west than cast of the Cordillera Small flat oojcs me mentioned among 
tribes both in North and South America, the eyes are more or less drawn 
upwards at the outer angle. This Mongolic type caused the Indians in -Spanish 
America to be designated as Chinos, and the Wintuns of California to be con- 
sidered near of kin to the recently imported Chinese. Their brown or black eye 
is rathor small, and the white of it ha* a tint of yellow. Their acuteness of sense 
has often been celebrated, often also exaggerated, though it is certain that among 
the hunting tribes practice in orientation ami locking out for game produces its 
efTeet ; this may also be the cause why their faces so often have the expression 
of a bird of prey. Good path-finders as they arc, being officially used as scouts in 
the United States army, the accuracy of their maps has been exaggerated. 
Speaking of the Chilkat district. Dr. Krause says : " Indian reports arc very 
un trust worthy ; we have seven different Indian maps, and only one of them agrees 
with the real state of things as we r.ow know it." 

The most interesting facts respecting the tendency of the American races to 
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disease are those which display some connection with their rapid extinction. In 
tropical lowland) Indians get on less well than negrees and mulatto- ; negroes are 
largely represented in the Atlanric lowlands from Maryland to Argentina, even 
where they are not numerous in other parts. Smallpox has spread with special 
rapidity and with destructive effect. That simple catarrh may produce dargerota 
consequences cannot be doubled ; in many cases an ordinary cold is a dreaded 
visitor. According to Ini Thum’s statement Insignificant chills, bruises, or wounds 
by which white men and negroes are scarcely disturbed are often fatal to Indians, 
and if this be so, one may really believe that in consequence of some general 
defect in their organisation they have the seed of early extinction within them. 
But this has been conspicuously contradicted by the more favourable fortunes of 
such groups of Indians as have come under the rule of well-disposed white men. 
Consumption, which causes fearful destruction among the Indians of Brazil, Is 
universally known as catarrh, but can hardly have been introduced by Europeans. 
1’erliaps, however, the white man has not imported so many diseases as used to 
be supposed. In the case of one disorder, bones shott ing traces of it arc believed 
to have teen found in graves older than the arrival of Europeans. Unequal 
distribution of colouring matter in the skin gives rise to the piebald colouring of 
the " Indios Pintos' whole tribes being often chequered in this way. In the lightest 
form of the disease the skin is merely covered with dark or black spots, but in 
more severe cases extensive patches of a lighter colour are developed also bluish, 
violet, or yellowish tints appear, until the appearance is like that of the speckled 
negro represented later in this volume. Hence arise the white trib-s described 
by many travellers. 

The Indian seems originally not to have been lacking ir, a feeling of cleanli- 
ness ; the tribes of Guiana who are hardly touched by civilization are unusually 
clean, and great losers of the bath. Local conditions have naturally a determining 
effect One would not expect very much of the tribes that dwelt towards the 
pole or the Indians of the plains. Even among the South American forest- 
dwelleri there are some disgustingly dirty people. 

.Much has teen said about their character; scholastic treatises and some 
papal bulb of the 16th century declared that the Indians had souls, but this did 
not hinder the Spaniard from asserting a special code of honour for himself as a 
reasonable being, with the motto “unworthy of a white-faced man." In our 
learned days the tendency has been to infer the incapacity of the natives for 
higher civilization from the character of their languages and the lack of abstract 
terms- Many facts, however, are opposed to this method of reasoning. Without 
<ome considerable degree of intellect, the historical position of a man like Juarez 
would be simply impossible, and he does not stand alone- According to 
Humboldt the Mexican Indian possesses a great facility of learning, a correct 
judgment, natural logical power with a special inclination towards subtle 
distinctions, but he does not posses* the lively imaginative power, the passionate 
colouring, the fertile creative force of the southern European and some African 
races. 

The Indian's tendency is to indolence ; he is seldom seen to run, or to finish 
anything quickly unless driven to extremities. The decadence of the American 
civilizations corresponds with this mania for repo-e, for civilization means work. 
The Indian is indolent, he has no desire to enquire into things which would strike 
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the curious. The .-ibser.ee of all ambition makes it difficult to civilize him ; an 
Indian who has once got a knife would not give anything whatever for a second. 
How far the fact is connected with the weakness of the sexual passion may be left 
undecided, but unquestionably the morality of many uncivilized tribes stands high. 
Stoll avers that indecent expressions are of the rarest occurrence in the present 
Irdian language of Guatemala, while the Spanish-speaking half-breeds make use of 
them in an incredible degree. But here again it is impossible to form a judgment 
which will be universillv valid ; phlegmatic as the Indian may be in love, he is 
passionate in hatred, although he is able to conceal it for a long time. Indolence 
docs not necessarily involve melancholy, and his boisterous merriment breaks out 
at times with all the force of nature. Among the Indians of the sunny regions 
in the southern Rocky Mountains as well as amid the gloomy primeval forests of 
tropical Guiana, cheerfulness prevails, but the Indian only displays himself in full 
liveliness among his comrades. 

The Indian character in its outward expression wears the garb of reserve, over 
generosity no lea* than over opposite tendencies. Hospitality is practised 
towards strangers, but they arc also laid under contribution both by begging and 
by open extortion, and gratitude often seems to be wholly stifled. The Indian is, 
however, honourable on many points and capable of self-control. Property is 
sufficiently protected by moans of symbols, such as the cotton thread which South 
Americans draw round huts and fields, and which wc may compare with the 
Polynesian taboo-thread, or the fadi rattan of the Malays. But indeed the 
number of persons in a tribe is so small as to make it impossible to conceal 
stolen property. Lying and swagger arc faults frequently laid to the charge of 
these people : but the scouts of the North American army are celebrated for quiet 
fidelity in their dealings with white men. Yet the attempt to organise special 
Indian corps in the United States array has been given up ; not that the Indians 
lack courage, but they have no: the capacity for discipline or endurance, and, 
moreover, do not like to have their shock heads trimmed. 

The reproach of cruelty lies upon the Indians of all regions and all degrees of 
civilisation. Cruel to each ether in tortures and ordeals, they arc still more no 
to outsiders. The bloody human sacrifices of tbo Aztecs spring from the same 
disposition as the treatment of prisoners In vogue among the Pampas Indians. 
Mutilation, with a view to a lingering death, was customary everywhere, from the 
Apaches to the Tchuckhcs. anc cases in which dyine persons were mummified 
alive are frequently reported. Scalping was practised by the otherwise highly 
civilized Zuftis. Christian festivals often degenerated into bloodthirsty orgies of 
cruelty, and the custom of strangling without pity sick persons who, after receiving 
the sacraments, were beginning to recover, seems to have been very’ frequent in 
South America. On the other hand, idiots were treated with respect mingled 
with awe, as standing in close relation with a spirit. At the same time high 
social virtues, such as a reserved demeanour, the avoidance of direct contradiction 
or Insulting expressions, respect for ancestral customs, arc to te met with. The 
forest Indians have been called more gloomy llian the agricultural tribe; of the 
plains, and in this sense the Guaranis arc contrasted with the opcn-faccd 
l'ayaguas. This dual character in Indians is widespread. In every extensive 
district there is one stock with a bad reputation for wickedness, as the Omaha' 
among the Missouri tribes, or the Rotocudos in East Brazil. For the dying out 
VOL. II C 
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of the Indian. Indians themselves are in part responsible ; thus the Micmacs who 
came over from Cape Breton hastened the extermination which the whites had 
begun, of the Beothukt or ** Red Indians." 

Frotn the data afforded by the missions, the agricultural * reservations " in 
the United Slates, and the political development of states where Indians arc 
numerous, their capacity for education cannot be denied ; but for the majority of 
them it has its limits. The obstacle is not weakness of memory, but the charm 
of freedom from restraint, the instinct of nomadism as it has been called, and also 
the power of habit. Comparison of Indians with negroes shows that the most 
discouraging quality of the Indian is the lack of imitative power so powerful in 

the negro. The Indians hold 
stubbornly to their beliefs 
and even among those who 
have been baptised many 
heathen customs arc current. 
But if once they are con- 
verted, and securely attached 
to Christianity, they provide 
the material of splendid fan- 
atics. In the Jesuit state of 
Paraguay, in Ecuador, and 
under the leadership of their 
spiritual pastors in the armies 
that fought for independence 
against Spain, as well as in 
the subsequent civil conflicts, 
they sealed their faith with 
their blood. 

Formerly, in considering 
the manifestations of mental 
power among Indians, it was 
usual tU lay much stress on their eloquence. Dodge ha* noted their peculiar 
artificial style as being imitated from the stilted eloquence of the Quakers 
and the missionaries which, owing to ignorance of the language, revolved 
upon a few words and phrases. There is none of the pomp of language 
ascribed by the sensation - loving journalists of North America to "Big 
Cloud" or "Spotted Tail.' In their assemblies they speak quietly and with 
moderation. - There is copious play of gesture and feature, thus described in 
the case of the Chonos hy Coppinger : ■ Great joy : — showing the closed teeth, 
a clucking tone of voice, and up-and-down movement of the body ; vehemence: — 
clucking tone and saliva frothing between the lips ; sorrow or anger : — the upper 
lip drawn tight, somewhat showing the front teeth, and the lower jaw protruded.’ 
The hand held on the head is equivalent to an oath, as also is touching the 
weapons or the necklace. Rubbing noses or faces takes the place of kissing ; 
a loud, long, sustained breath indicates mourning among Californian tribes 
Greeting with long speeches is appropriate to dignified introduction, but so 
also is the South American practice of receiving a guest lying in your hammock 
Very many of the usages customary at greeting in South America may be 
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referred Jo the fear of the evil eye or of ghosts, as when people enter a 
friendly village with war-cries, in order not to he mistaken for interloping 
spectres 

The mode of reckoning time in use among these races is rot quite clear. 
The solar year was known at least within the limits of Mexican and Peruvian 
civilisation, and even the Zuflis know that their year begins five days after the 
time when the shadow falls at a certain angle towards the mesa. We may even 
suspect further traces of this when wc find among many North American tribes 
the custom of reckoning not by years but by winters, and a division made into 
coid and warm months. Of the Nootkas, Sproat says that they reckon thirteen 
months and begin their reckoning at or about November. The names of the 
months arc taken from the fishery — the spawning of the fish, the ripening of the 
berries, and soon ; several appellations for one month are often found, and differences 
between one tribe and another are frequent. In the temperate region of > South 
America, on the west coast, where there it an Island climate and the seasons are 
not sharply marked off, the spring tides of the equinox serve to divide summer 
from winter. In tropical regions the stars arc called in to distinguish, as in 
Guiana where the Pleiads, Autiu, announce the dry season. 

They are capable of counting beyond ten, but the decimal system is at the 
base of their reckoning. Certain number* — four, seven, twelve — were sacred with 
many tribes ; the basis of measurement is generally the span : the breadth of the 
thumb laid flat counts as the smallest measure, the distance between thumb and 
elbow as the largest. Among the tribes of the North-West wc sometimes find a 
scale of measurement tattooed on one arm ; the Mayas and Aztecs used as their 
standard the foot, taking precedence of their other bodily measurements. They 
had no power of accurate.)' indicating longer distances, and even the Central 
American civilized races had no standard of weight. 

The American languages have always caused great astonishment from their 
large number. In recent times it has been thought necessary to distinguish some 
hundred languages and groups of languages ; but even if the progress of inquiry 
up to now allows us to anticipate some identifications in the future, the 
abundance of languages in America must remain astonishing ; their number 
may equal those of Europe and Asia combined. Of these we find that in the 
cast and interior of North and South America the areas ore predominantly large, 
in the west small. What is now Texas, and the district of Oregon and 
Columbia, formerly comprised numerous families of language!. In South 
America only the Quichua, at present within Peruvian territory, and next to 
it the Moxo, Guarani, and Carib languages, had a wide distribution ; probably 
there is a larger group of languages in the smith also ; Central America seems 
to contain several families of languages. Dialectic differentiation has been 
carried to a high pitch ; isolating and varying causes have had free course 
and have been checked only in a small degree by the counteraction of 
conservative and assimilating forces. The continent seems to have been 
constantly inhabited by a crowd of small races cut off from each other by 
jealous and surly exclusiveness. Even though in Mexico, Central America, 
arid Peru the conquistadorts came upon abundance of civilisation, and in 
North America artificial mounds, copper mines, and other things point to 
a civilization that has disappeared, wc have only exceptional cases before 
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us, saya Whitney. American philologists regard il as proved that tribal 
groups which have split up in quite recent times speak languages in which 
what is common is already almost overgrown by what is different. The 
bi-ling ualism of the Carib tribes, whose women speck Arawak and the men 
Carib, cannot but hate an altering effect upon the whole body of the language. 
According to Ehrcnrcich the Carayas have a female language distinguished 
from the male dialect only by its archaic forms, so that here the fission muss 
have arisen within the tacc and cannot be explained by the capture of wives. 
Besides this we have mixtures of language into which hitherto very slight inquiry 
has been made, as when in the Takilman of North-west America the names 
for parts of the human body remind us of the Kaiapuian dialects. Whitney 
nevertheless considers it possible that all American languages have arisen from 
one original tongue and then have parted off. All arc based upon an agglutin- 
ative .system ; pronouns, adverbs, even substantives, arc all taken into the verb 

and conjugated with it, so that monstrous com- 
pounds of more than a dozen different elements 
roll from the tongue. With defective differentia- 
tion, luxuriance of the verbal idea, fusion of the 
pronoun with the noun, the Indian languages 
ore rich in expressions for particular relations, 
but the grammatical forms, number and gender, 
are almost universally neglected. The pronount 
again are developed and often decide the 
character of the word to which they belong. 
“*■ lAft “ v ’ 4 whether, for instance, it oc verb or substantive. 

much as in the caw of our * 1 love ” and “ my 
love M ; and on this account the American languages have been comprehensively 
called “ pronominal ” languages. Brin ton would distinguish agglutination from 
multiple synthesis, by which a large number of abbreviated roots arc stuck 
together, but the same races that rejoice in the formation of gigantic terms 
use single letters as complete words, nay, are even able to indicate whole groups 
of ideas ard frames of mind by single vowels. 

In the power of distinguishing colours the Americans, so far as one can 
perceive from their employment of them in art, arc not behind Europeans. 
They have expressions for blends of colour In feathers, rocks, or soil, which we 
have not. In other directions acquaintance with nature favours a copious 
vocabulary. The custom of giving to the numerals classifying affixes, which 
show whether the objects to be courted arc round, long, or flat, whether they 
have been counted already or arc now being counted for the first time, adds to 
the bewildering tendency to variation. Prefixes to noun and verb not only 
supply manifold ways of imparting reflexive, reciprocal, and middle senses, but 
aUo serve to state the outward form of the object affected by the action. 
Reduplication is applied even to particles, and express actions or conditions 
of that which is denoted by the simple form. in the MakUk language a 
hundred prefixes are employed, alone or combined, to impiy iteration, frequency, 
duration, or causation. 

Brinton observes that while many expressions can only with difficulty be 
translated from European languages into an American dialect, the Indians have 
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on the other hand framed languages which allow them to express many conception* 
more clearly and neatly than we can do. The synthetic formation of sentences 
can be alternated with the analytic, which is a sign of wealth rather than of poverty. 
Brinton explains the lack of abstract terms by the fact that they were not wanted. 



Mtr.k. i iMtriitKnts of llie Yurts or tlnrl— mi! she. NU.»=i>. ) 

The piling up of empty abstractions is, he thinks, a dubious advantage, and one 
that the American dialects would easily overtake. 

Not only did America develop a hieroglyphic writing in the regions where 
some culture prevailed, her natural races made more progress than did the negroes 
in striking out a primitive system of writing. Picture-writing is widely diffused 
throughout America, and appears often to fall but a little short of attaining to the 
hieroglyphic stage. The relation between the two is obscure ; they arc often found 
engraved upon conspicuous cliffs and reek wall*, possibly they may ip. some cases 
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indicate road*, or mark proj>erty. Among the Pcmiii in the south-west of North 
America they even appear to be the objects of veneration ,* there are character* 
engraved upon a piedra pittUtd* in Venezuela which remind us of the rectangular 
hieroglyphics of the Mayas. Professor Ernst of Caracas believes that he can 
recognise survivals of Indian picture-writing in the marks used for 
branding cattle ; knot-writing, which was once highly developed in 
ancient Peru, has remained in ure for important messages both in nonh 
and south. The language of signs has been brought to a wonderful 
perfection varying from one tribe to another; the sign for "chief* 
i< made by extending the index finger of the right hand lowering it 
vertically, and then raising it quickly in a straight line to the height 
of the head, or else the speaker holding his right lund high lifts the 
index finger, turn- it round in a circle, and brings it down to the ground 
In this connection we may also consider the signalling by means of 
drums Like Lite African races, the Jivaros impart information by 
their tundnli) which is heard from house to house, from mountain 
to mountain ; information is conveyed over a wide region in the 
shortcut possible time by means of a special drum tap. Intelli- 
gence is also *cnt in an incredibly short time by' relief* of runner*. 

Of pictorial art we may . here just mention that more fantastic 
conventionalising of forms is to he found nowhere else among 
mankind, otherwise we may generally assert that the Indians have 
scarcely even reached the point of faithfully reproducing the body 
cither of men or animals and herein they are sharply dis- 
tinguished from the Eskimo. On the other lund, an impulse 
towards artistic representation is $o intimately woven into the life 
of many apparently barbarous tribes that their existence may be 
said in a higher degree than ours to be made endurable by art 
Beautiful evidences of this have been brought in great plenty from 
Central Brazil by' K. von den Steinen. 

Music and dancing arc, as usual, nearly connected with the 
religious and political life. The Tupis found in Ac conclusion of 
Ac harvest and of the salmon fishery, in every full moon, in return 
from war, a pretext for Ac festivals that have been described In 
such lively fashion by r Hans Staden. The ordering cf dances is 
frequently the chiefs business, and the musician often holds pro- 
iwamlpV mincnt P !ace * ** amon S the Carib tribes. Most of their songs 
u U t arkho. have a monotonous dragging character, interrupted at most by 
MuseiKM Gl? *houts and yells. Among the Z lift is the chief dancers at 

religious functions are at the same tine people of Influence. In 
the gaut\ua*t 9 the favourite dance of the Oyampis, men and women form a circle, 
stamp heavily twice, go forward, let go, embrace each other in couples, and whirl 
swiftly round in time with the reed-flute. The bambuko is nothing but a 
constant pursuit of the lady ; she retires, turns round, at the same time modestly 
lowering her eyes, lets her arm hang loosely down, hardly raises her foot from the 
ground, persistently retreats before the charge of her partner, until she at last 
languidly surrenders and is led away in triumph. If this dance is not an 
imported fandango, it merely shows what a favourite business all the world over 
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ia this story of Booking and winning. Besides thi* the Indian* o: Guiana who 
have remained untouched by Spanish and Portuguese mnuencc. like to dance 
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love stories. Head and body arc ornamented for the dance, and in North-ucst 
America and the interior of South America mask# arc specially worn. At the 
Maraka dances [see § 29). the Rukuyenns in South America wear a garment made 
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of strips of skin and cotton covering the breast ami body, others carry on their back 
a wooden fish with holes, in which are stuck great bunches of feathers falling like 
birds’ tails. At the dances which precede the Maraka tortures, executed by men 
and women before the fire to the tunc of love songs and war songs, the ycning 
people stand round a hole covered with a large piece of bark, stamp upon it all 
in time with their right leg, and at each step produce a short note from a little 
reed trumpet. Special instruments arc used to summon council meetings, 
among the Coroados a cow-horn, among the BotOcudos a trumpjt made from the 
skin stripped off the tail of the armadillo, among the Cranes trumpet* of gourd, 
among the Mundrucu* reed pipes, among the Mlranlias and other tribe* north- 
east of the Amazon wooden drums. Among the Americans of the north-west, 
hollow wood blocks am used for drums and shells fee castanets, pipes with a 
hole, anil rattle* in the shape of birds or seals also occur. The orclxatia of the 
Goajiros i* composed of drums, iced pipes, and the marak n, ail instrument like a 
hnssoon provided with a calabash to give resonance. In New Mexico only flutes 
and pipe* arc found. The Araucanians aio said formerly to have made their 
flutes from the shin bones of slain enemies. A kind of harmonica resembling 
the marimba, made of twenty pieces of bamboo between twenty little strips of 
wood fastened with strings to a rafter, may be an importation from Africa. The 
Guayqucrcs Indians and their half-breeds go quite foolish over the sounds of this 
instrument, which they play with great dexterity. 

Gambling amounts to a passion ; the Iiaidas play odd or even with little 
sticks, and the player who can win his adversary's bundle of forty’ or fifty sticks 
receives a considerable stake, culminating even in the right to enslave the other 
party. The dice play of the Win tuns called Ua has been described by’ Powers : 
two acorns are split lengthwise and dotted with black and white on the outer side, 
these dice are shaken in the hand and thrown into a broad shallow basket 
prettily woven. The Hare Indians have a game like the Italian marra in which 
it has to be guessed in which hand the player bolds some object ; the Algonquin* 
also know this game. Or else sticks painted in red rings are wrapped in gras* 
and die number of rings has to be guessed. A third game consists In driving a 
wooden ball between two pins into a hole; a favourite game with the Californians, 
Mandans. and others is to throw rings and catch them on sticks. Peculiar to the 
Y avapais is a game with forty cards made from the entrails of a horse ; this is 
obviously an imitation. The Queen Charlotte's Islanders are said to exceed all 
other* in the rage for play. Trials of strength, such as wrestling and finger 
pulling are customary, and children practise archery at straw figures of beasts and 
fishes. Among the Chinook? a ball is struck with sticks haring rings on their 
ends. Women have their own games ; among the Chinooks, again, for instance, 
they play with beavers' teeth marked like dice. 

The healing art forms one of the priests' functions ; we peed only note here 
that various baths play a part in popular therapeutic*. Among the Thlinkccts. 
every house is provided with a hut fitted as a vapour bath ; while other tribes 
affect a common bath-house in the middle of the village. The Nootkas bathe in 
the open. Even where superfluous cleanliness docs not distinguish either 
dwellings or clothing, a morning cold bath Is customary, especially among the 
tribe* to the west of North America. Simple* seem to be less In vogue than Is 
commonly supposed. Bleeding, massage, suction applied to the icat of the 
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disorder, arc far more usual forms of treatment. Reciprocal kneading of the 
abdomen with the feet a* a remedy for an over-loaded stomach is said to be the 
treatment in use among Arawak* and Botocudos. The Jivaros induce vomiting 
almost every morning by the aid of a feather, on the ground that food not 
digested during the right is injurious ; and the same practice is found among 
Carayas and many North American tribes. 

In no other portion of the earth did the invasion of Europeans produce such 
far-rcaching alterations, mostly for the worse, as it did in America. This might 
be regarded as damaging evidence of the moral and intellectual position of the 
Indians, for they arc doubtless the beaten party. But this evidence is neither 
decisive nor sufficient by itself. The tribes which melted away most rapidly were 
not the poor and timid : in California the Wintuns have survived, while prouder 
and wealthier nations have gone under. The power of resisting extermination 
which marks so many of the lower orders of the animal world often makes it 
easier for them to respond to a change of conditions. No man can now calculate 
how many millions of Indians have fallen victims to civilization. Even where 
the white mail was at first received in friendly wise, his advance was marked 
with based. The Indian population, outside the more civilized regions, never 
having been very dense, the number of victims was doubtless not so great as, 
reckoning by a European standard, has been believed ; but even if the Indian 
population of North America has remained stationary for the lad 300 years, this 
alone betokens a mighty loss. The fact that in the eastern states, which were 
for the most part brought under Anglo-Saxon civilization, the number of Indians 
as ascertained by the first accurate census was only a tenth of that in the west 
where Spaniards first colonized shows how the Indian disappeared before the 
higher type of civilization. Nor is the decrease only in North America, as we 
cannot doubt when we find in Minas Gcracs the Tupis reduced to a few families, 
and 8000 free Indians in all. Elsewhere in South America, especially since the 
decay of missions sub-equently to the war of independence, reports declare 
almost unanimously that the number of Indian* is reduced ; and thereby 
cultivation has gone decidedly backward in Venezuela, Guiana, and the lowlands 
of the Amazon. 

It was once believed that the white man poisoned the air, spreading the 
germs of infection, which made it fatal even to abroach him. Nor indeed i-. 
any microscope needed ; every year thousands succumb to spirits, smallpox, and 
leprosy ; and the pitiless hunting-down of outlawed tribes is even yet not w holly 
a matter of history. But the damage done to the Indians is not absolutely cr 
universally due to strong drink and smallpox ; economic cau«es are equally 
at the bottom of it. Different conditions arise when the European immigrant 
comes in contact with hunting or fishing nomad Indians and when he lights 
utton settled cultivators. In the first case, conflicts arc bound to arise at once ; 
every settler in the hunting-grounds disturbs the profits. What the agriculturist 
or cattle-breeder obtains by the sweat of his brow is welcome booty to the 
nomads ; thousands of roaming Indians on the frontier of Texas and Mexico 
live exclusively by plunder. It is then no wonder if, in the destitute cultivated 
oases of the western Rockies, the wild Indian is an outlaw. With this state of 
things, the question of race has in the first instance little to do ; lawful and 
lawless gains come into conflict, and the struggle of races is mainly a struggle 
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for land. In Mexico, and in Central and South America, locally too in the 
United State, we find agricultural Indian* who stand in quite a different position 
toward* European*. In Mexico again are Indian villages quite as flourishing 
as those of white men could be. Here the white immigrant can only buy land 
of the Indian ind outdo him in industry ; but he usually prefers to take up 

his quarters as a trader, 
and so every Mexican 
tillage has its Spaniard, 
as every Polish village 
its Jew. If it be said 
that the Indian has a 
better chance here, it 
must be pointed out 
that the wild Indian, 
the Indio bravo, lives 
here in the same hos- 
tility to the less ener- 
getic ic tticd population 
as he does in the United 
State*. Here, too, there 
arc plundering and rov- 
ing tribes, tribes that 
arc growing poor, per- 
secuted, or dying out. 
But in Canada the 
Indians and the half- 
breeds, or Bets brtiUs, 
arc indispensable helpers 
in turning to account 
the wealth of fur-bear- 
ing anima’s in which 
Canada rivals Siberia. 
As hunters and trapper* 
they pervade the 
dominion in thousand*, 
being paid, clothed, and 
fed by the whites. Here 

the two races have need of each other, and in spite of unfavourable climatic 
conditions there is no talk of the Indian dying out in Canada. It is only 
in agricultural districts of the N'orth-Wes: that a tendency to limit their area £*, 
significantly enough, beginning to show itself. 

But even where a kinder notion of racial difference ha< prevailed, social 
difference is clearly marked. Between the M unjustifiable luxury 1 of great cities 
in America, and the wretched vegetative existence of many Indian tribes in 
their neighbourhood, an uncompromising contrast is apparent. Here, too, the 
white man and the halfcaste have forced the Indian back into the roughest and 
least fertile regions, till in Peru and Mexico the Indian village, from its poor, 
but healthier height, menace* with its rapidly -growing population the fertile 
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malarious plantations of the plain. The Botocudoa were certainly never forest- 
wanderers before the white men too*- away the arable clearing*. The -o:ial 
contrast is further widened by the predilection of the scum of the population for 
associating with the lower stratum of the Indians. To the Indian the clergy arc 
as a rule the sole representative* of the better classes ; and in Latin America they 
are becoming increasingly Indianised. Absorption by mixture of blood gee* hand 
in hand with forcible displacement What it everywhere observed in the conflict* 
between stronger and weaker races is taking place on a great scale in America ; 
fighting, losses, dissolution, absorption. In this melting-pot whole races of men 
will be fused together, nor need any signs of reaction deceive us. History will 
be the judge of the opinion that the level of culture can remain undisturbed 
while the blood of the more civilized race is mingling with that of its inferior, 
and will contradict it. In most of the South and Centra! American States the 
half-breeds arc more numerous than the members of the pure race.i # ; out of 
3; millions fully 12 arc of mixed blood, mestizos. mulattos, sambos, ehmos. 
and so on, while of negroes in America a fourth at most arc of pure blood 
When once they arc in the majority, these bastard races will have a great start of 
those of pure blood, and in most parts of Central and South America they will 
b- the people of the future. 

Negroes in America having, as slave*, dwelt more in contiguity with the 
white men, their position has not a* a rule been favourable to crossing with 
Indians ; so that Negro and Indian half-hreeds. known a* sambos, cafusos, or 
tuavulueos. arc less prominent than the mulatto*. They are of all shades, from 
the copper of the Indian to the black of the Negro, and the more negro they lave 
in them, the crisper is their hair. They are not scarce in places where fugitive 
slaves have teen able to make common cause with Indians in maintaining their 
freedom. The bush-negroes of Guiana, so long ago as 1760. obtained recognition 
from the colony of Surinam as an independent people. 



§ 23. THE FOREST AND PRAIRIE INDIANS OF 
NORTH AMERICA 
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IN the inhabitants of the forests and prairies of North America we meet 
the typical redskins of the north, the “ real ' Indians clad in romantic halo 
More than anywhere else we are compelled to look back to the past if we would 
get an unalloyed idea of what they arc. The immigration of Europeans ha* 
not only driven back the original inhabitants of broad territories into regions of 
quite different character to those where they- first dwelt ; it has also been the 
mean* of bringing to them other weapons and tools, other domestic animal* and 
plants. Its most important gift was the horse; to this numerous tribe* owe 
the power of adapting themselves to the condition of life on the plains, and the 
postponement of the extinction that threatened them. It is owing to the horse 
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that we can now distinguish two groups among the North Americans— :ho forest 
and mountain tribes who linger on in the old mode of existence, and the mounted 
inhabitants of the prairie. In older limes one would periapt have contrasted 
with the forest -dwellers another group, namely the agriculturists, who, however, 
were never sharply separated from the true limiting tribes. At the present day 
it is just these nobler trib’s, those who like the Iroquois had to stand in the 

first line to meet the advancing storm 
of Europeans, who arc the most 
scattered and annihilated. The settled 
Indians of the present time have 
acquired European culture. 

The poverty- stricken tubes who 
inhabit the icy north as far as the 
southern frontier of the Esquimaux 
belong for the most part to the group 
of the Athahiscas or Tinnehs ; other 
tribes also lay claim to the name 
Ojibbeway. Only the main stock dwell 
in the north ; individual branches have 
advanced south to Arizona, where we 
find hi the Apaches a race of horsemen 
standing externally in glaring contrast 
to their northern kinsmen, but in 
language belonging undoubtedly to 
tiiem- Other tribes of Arizona nue 
be assigned to the Athabasca group, 
such as the Chiribahuas, Ariquipas. 
Coyotcros, Navajos as well as the 
Jicarillos, ar.d Mescalcros in New 
Mexico, the Hupas in California, and 
the Janos in Chihuahua. In the far 
north we find the Loucheux on the 
Lower Mackenzie, the Ken.is, Kuchins, 
Atnahs, and others in Alaska, the 
Ojibbeway*. Sards, etc., in British 
North America. The district of the 
Athabaseas is separated from the 
Algonquin* by a line running from the mouth of the Churchill river in Hudson’s 
to the mouth of the Fraser river In the Pacific. The individual tribes 
havo no political connection, ar.d their members arc a powerful race but of low 
intelligence. 

The Algonquirs are another widely-scattered group. Their settlements were 
or. the Atlantic coast from Cape Fear to Cape Hattcras, and northward- to 
Hudson’s Bay and far toward? Labrador. To them belonged the Otuvvas and 
Ojibbrways in the neighbourhood of the great lakes, the Abenaki*, with many 
subdivision* south of the St. Ijwrcnce ; the Algonquin* in the stricter sense in 
the New England states, the I-enaprs on the Delaware, and the Mohicans on the 
Lpptr Hudson. The most southerly tribes, the Nantikokas in Maryland and 
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others speak dialect* that have undergone medication. But other members of 
the Algonquin group were driven westwards. The Arapahoe* took up their 
abode on the Upper Kansas river, the Cheyenne* on the Upper Arkansas, the 
Black feet above the head-waters of the Missouri. The most northerly tribes to 
be mentioned arc the Crccs on the south coast of Hudson’s Bay ai d the SccolRcs 
in Labrador. Of these races only a part was able to stand its ground in its own 
abode, but decrease or annihilation was not exclusively the work of the whites. 
When the first Europeans landed they found the warlike Iroquois engaged in an 
uninterrupted war of extermination with their neighbours the Algonquins. These 
bold conquerors inhabited the present state of New York and both banks of the 
St. Lawrence about Montreal ar.d Quebec. In this group of tribes resided the 
higher culture and statesmanship achieved by North American Indians. The 
five nations of live Mohawks, Onondagas, Senecas, Oneida*, and Cayugas to 
whom the Tuscaroras were afterwards added, were united in a permanent league 
about the middle of the fifteenth century by Hiawatha, a chief of the Onondagas. 
Other Iroquois, as the Huron* and W’yandotes, took up a position hostile to the 
league, while the so-called neutral nation west of Niagara maintained a prudent 
intermediary place. In language, not only the Susquchannocs on the Lower 
Susquehanna, but also the valiant and at present highly cultivated Cherokee*, 
who have now a strong admixture of white blood, arc allied to the Iroquois. 

In the south-east of the LTnited States numerous tribes arc lumped together as 
Chahta-Muskokia. The practice of erecting earth mound* existed among them 
even in historical times, so that they may have been the ancient highly cultivated 
race of mound builders in the Ohio valley, all the more so that their migration 
legends point to the north-west. To them belong the Choctaws. Chickasaw*. 
Muskokis, Appalachians, the Seminole* in Florida, and several others. Scattered 
among them lived isolated fragments of an elder population, as the Natchez. 
Catawbas. and Tonicas. 

Most of these tribes have either continued to occupy their old abodes as 
insignificant fragments, or have migrated west to the prairies. We may hope 
that the Indian territory will remain permanently secured to them. The Pawnee 
tribes were, as the chart shows, scattered irregularly over the region between the 
middle Missouri ar.d the Gulf of Mexico ; the Dakotahs or Sioux dwelt, and to a 
great extent still dwell, between the Arkansas and the Saskatchewan. Besides 
the stock that gave its name to the group, the Dakotahs comprise the 
Assiniboincs, the Mandans, Osages, Winncbagocs and others. The Kioways arc 
an isolated branch which has developed, on the upper Arkansas and in the great 
American desert, into a race of genuine mounted brigands. 

Another group connected by language is formed by the Yumas of the 
Colorado valley in Arizona, on the Californian peninsula, and on the cast shore of 
the Gulf of California. The tribes who arc considered as the builders in ancient 
times of the numerous ruined towns, known as fucbl«s x in Arizona, New Mexico 
and the ncighbcxiring districts arc classed together as Pueblo Indians. But the 
most important branch of the western Indians, to which belong a great jxart of 
the dwellers in the Rocky Mountain*, and which extends far towards Central 
America, is the group of the Ute- Aztecs, falling into three main division*. The 
northern or Shoshone branch embrace* the Utohs in the territory of that name, 
the Shoshones or Snake Indian* from New Mexico as (ar as the south of Oregon, 
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the Comanche* in north Texas, the Mcquis. The tribes of the second group, 
the Indians of Sonora, are distributed in northern Mexico and Arizona ; to these 
brlong the Cahitas, Coras, Papayos, Pimas. To the third or Nahuatl group 
belonged the civilized Artec*, the Tlascalteca, and various other Mexican tribes, as 
well as the Pjgiles in Soconusco and Guatemala, and the Xicaraos in Nicaragua. 
Thus in the course of history the powerful stock of the Utc-Aztccs has spread 
from the northern frontier of the United States to the Central American Isthmus. 
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It is the advantage of a classification from the point of view of language that 
it allows a rapid survey of relationships and migrations, but it makes it necessary 
to leave out of account the resemblance which a similar mode of life, the constraint 
of circumstances or the interchange of the means of civilization, disseminate* over 
races of the most various nature. We must therefore now look at the ethnological 
properties of the North American. 

The dressing of the hair, as among ail straight-haired races, is as a rule very 
simple, though exceptions occur, such as that which has given to one tribe the name 
of “ Chftmr rtlevi;!' Head coverings and perukes arc preferred to modes of 
dressing the hair, even where the ideal is not sought in bestowing a shine as of a 
black mirror upon the lank wisps. Among tribes of the North-West, as the 
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Wiutunf, wc find it usual to bind the hair periodically into a single ma^a by 
means of a paste made of clay and ntcsquiu gum, poeaibly aUo with a view to 
more thorough cleaning. In many eases warriors were enjoined to shave the 
head, leaving only a *calp lock, other? plait the hair into tufu, perhaps in imita- 
tion of the European fashion, while the Mandans used to tie up false hair with 
their own in lung hags, but in general long loo^e hair was regarded a* an 
ornament, and for this reason it was cut short a* a sign of mourning or a mark of 
servitude. Head coverings are as little in fashion as feather ornaments arc 
frequent : hunters and warriors of the same tribe are distinguished by eagle's, owl's, 
or raven's feathers. Among the Mandans wooden knives in the hair show that 
the wearer has stabbed an enemy, while sticks with ituds of bra?s indicate the 
number of bullet wounds that he has received. 

Tattooing was practised originally perhaps throughout the continent, and that 
principally a? punctured tattooing executed by the aid of <h?.rp bones, fish bones 
thorns, or a bundle of needles, with soot rubbed in. Champlain gives a picture of 
an Iroquois fully tattooed, but as in Polynesia the custom has long tended to 
disappear. We hear of animal figures among the Pomes and of trees covering the 
whole body, or feather-like designs on checks among the Karvks and Patawats 
of California. In many eases the design covers half the body and mere, as 
among the Mohave*, a Yuma tribe, who. with their rich tattooing, arc unique 
among their painted neighbours. The marks appear at nr*t right to have only a 
personal interest, but among many tribes of Northern California only the women 
tattooed their faces, and the lines and points depicted on chin or cheek* were 
tribal marks. Very few mark* were sufficient, ornamental line* In which tattooing 
easily runs riot were avoided, and only a simple tribal sign wa* adhered to. In 
California this consisted of lines from the lower lip to the chin. The only tribe 
known in California in which men are tattooed are the Mattoais : the<e have a 
round blue spot in the middle of the forehead. The tattooing of the Hidatsas in 
Dakotah, broad transverse stripes on the right ride of the body, the right arm, and 
the right leg, must be credited with a religious or secret society meaning. The 
Hupa Indians draw ten lines crosswise on the inner side of their left forearm, and 
use them in measuring the strings of shell money. 

What has been taken for “scar-tattooing* is for the most part only the traces of 
blood-letting, which is practised with extraordinary frequency. The Indians slash 
the whole body in the most ruthless way, not only as a cure lor rheumatism and 
congestions, but also in order to improve their strength and endurance, and thus 
the mass of scars received in sportive fights and self-torturings among warlike 
tribes resulted in a sort of irregular cicatrization. 

Painting, as giving less pain ami less trouble, has in many eases replaced 
tattooing, though among the Tinnehs the two go together. The Iiualpais of 
Arizona smear themselves with the blood of animals slain in hunting. For 
painting the face red and yellow ochre or chalk with scot and black lead arc 
most usual ; at the present time colours fee the purpose can be bought in the 
*hop>. Vegetable juices arc less employed in North than in South America. 
Painting serves to express the moat various emotions, and is universally worn at 
the dances. The Dakotah* paint their face from the eyes to the chin when going 
to war; the Upsarokas or Crows paint only the forehead. This is faithfully 
represented in the picture-writing of the Indians, or upon painted clothes and 
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blankets. Mourning is indicated by painting the face black with charcoal. In 
South California and among the Northern Sioux the Indian girls paint their faces 
red when they have lovers. 

Deformation of the skull was w idely spread throughout America, but the 
practice seems to have been especially strong in the North-West. The alleged 
wearing down of the teeth to the edge of the gum found in skulls taken from 
mounds in Missouri looks like mutilation. Contrivances for deforming the skull 
were adopted very soon after birth. The most usual practice consisted of laying 
the child in a trough upon which a piece of bark with a cushion was fastened by 

string and tied tightly across the fore- 
head, or else the child was fastened upon 
a l»ard having a smaller one attached to 
it at an angle. Among the Choctaws 
and Chinooks the deformation was only 
applied to the male sex, among other 
tribes to both. Perhaps the name 
TfUs-dt-bouk formerly applied to one 
tribe on the St. Lawrence refers to this. 
Artificial pressing back of the forehead 
seems to have been usual among the 
ancient Cubans. A kind of distortion 
described a* “ three-lohed ' may probably 
be traced to the practice in vogue both 
in South and North America of canying 
heavy loads by a band passing round 
the forehead. Finally skulls have been 
found in North American graves having 
the vertex bored through. This may 
be either trephining as in European 
skuils of the neolithic period, or perfor- 
ation for extracting the brain and hang- 

A »onu> o( Uie K.ov*r iribe. <FKm * photograph ) in 8 U P ,hc sku " 35 an amulct - ° r thc 

result of scalping. 

Pearls and beads are In use as ornament ; in thc form of money and wampum 
they attain a higher importance. Pearls from sea shells have often been dis- 
covered by hundreds lu thc mounds and on the altars associated with them, and 
the conquerors of Florida saw splendid masses of pearl ornaments. Many pearls 
are also prepared artificially with infinite labour from thc inner parts of certain 
shells ; smaller sea shells, such as margnuUa, milieu, diva, are perforated and serve 
at once as ornament or as money. Fossil shells and snail shells are also frequently 
worn, and perforated splinters of river shells ire general.. The most valuable beads 
are prepared from thc tolumtUa of large snail shells and especially from strombus. 
Disc-shaped fragments of shell of circular outline have various designs scratched 
or clipped in them ; plain lacustrine snail shells a^o have been found in grave*, 
thc commonest being those of pyruh and ids sis. In Californian graves the 
principal objects found consist similarly of beads, thc material of which is almas: 
invariably shells, usually Venus mranaria. There also we find thc red-shaped 
beads made of shell, thc boring of which without metal has not yet been explained. 
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Haiilly conceivable cither i* the manufacture with stone implements of tiny, 
regularly perforated beads, probably from the shell of OlivtUa HfUtaUt. Since 
many tribes of North America ate river shell-fish, and the shells were alio employed 
for the purpose of burying with die body, river pearls were doubtless also in use ; 
beads of enamel and 
glass arc said to be 
always of European 
origin. The modem 
Indians of California 
took up no clement of 
white civilization more 
quickly than coins, 
which they used to 
thread on strings to 
the value of forty or 
fifty dollars. In any 
case there was a great 
traffic in ornamental 
objects of alt kind*. 

Galena has been often 
found in large quanti- 
ties in the mounds, and 
even on the altars of 
the sacrificial hillocks, 
but to all appearance 
metallic lead was not 
manufactured. Mica, 
which occurs in the 
cast of North America 
ill large pieces and of 
admirable purity, was 
worked into ornaments, 
and, it is said, employed 
in large fragments for 
mirmrs. In the graves 
of Ohio discs have 
been found a yard in 
length, and skeletons 
were entirely covered 
with plates of mica. 

The Shoshones and 
Bannocks of Idaho to this day use wapiti teeth as currency, an eye t cot h, which is 
the trophy most In demand, being valued at 25 cents. 

Throughout North America tltc climate demands ptetty complete clothing. 
Bison and other hides afforded the most convenient cloaks, and served, if mace 
from white animals, as marks of rank. Even sixty years ago they were super- 
seded among the O&ages of the middle Missouri by wcollen blankets, which were 
presented in quantities to the peaceful Indians by the United State* government, 
VOL. I! 
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while the younger women and girls make themselves quite a pretty coat of roe- 
skin, the lower edge of which is cut into fringes and ornamented at the end of even' 
tassel with polished pine nuts, while the upper is embroidered with brightly shin- 
ing shells. To slit the edges of leather clothes into fringes hung with beads and 
bits of lead till they rattle is a regular North American Indian taste. A fan 

mace of an eagle 

# or swan's wing or ____ 

the tail of an owl 
JR formerly formed par: 

7 of every warrior's 

/ Where civilized 

dress has found at: <4B , . 7 

entrance the mcr. of -/ 

the lowest class wear ^ 2 ztS^ 

wccllen blanket, shirt, 
trousers, and broad nl 

Volpi «« jiMlfwr— «*-'™nh «» i brimmed hat of felt , j 

or straw, while the * ---.j 

women have nothing but an ugly blue shift embroidered Nifl 
with red and yellow patterns and reaching to the knee, *i 

to which arc added nccklaees of glass beads and bread : Jt 
bands of die same round nnn and leg. The Seminole ■ j 

women adorn foreign materials with pretty embroidery. • 

Where prosperity exists, as in Spanish America, we find 
among the women the Crcoic costume, derived from ifl 
Andalusia, of bright coloured light cotton, which being t jfl 
cheap and " dressy ” is usual even in the higher ranks. Brl 

In the weapons stone predominates, whether for -jj 

arrow and spear-heads, hatchets, or knives. Wooden 
clubs and wooden spears are disappearing, though 
formerly there may have been more of them. In 
the south-east of North America and in the West 
Indies shells were extensively employed for axe and 
knife blades, bones were preferred in the west and especially in California. The 
Moquis use for hunting rabbits a. wooden weapon in size and shape resembling 
the Australian boomerang ; the Digueflos of South California use a narrower and 
longer missile stick. Clubs of various kinds with names to distinguish them 
from ordinary sticks were formerly found as well as spears. Stone weapons 
were at one time far more various than they were at the epoch of the dis- 
covciy, and occasional finds showed unexpected resemblances to the weapons of 
other races. Stone dubs, flattened and of a long oval shape, resemble those of 
New Zealand. Dagger-like knives, with a handle made of a bear’s jaw, teeth 
and all, were popular ; later they also had iron blades. In general the store 
knives quickly disappeared, the great obsidian and jasper rnives were already 
obsolete as weapons before the European time, as were also the scalping knives 
with backward curved blades used by Tinnehs. Sioux, and Crees. 

The spear i* found everywhere. It* point consists of wood. horn, bone, or 
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stone, of various sorts. Stone spear heads prepared by hammering and chipping 
flint arc often sharp &9 knives. Wherever in America the horse has been 
introduced, the light lance has acquired the preference over all other weapon* with 
the exception of the Mas and the lasso. Whether the perforated stone bails, Rich 
a* have been found in northern California and Chili, were thrown like the South 
American Mas, or arc merely sinkers for nets, is not certain. The oval stones of 
the Mandans. attached to a leather thoeie to form a striking weapon, remind us of 
the Mas. Bows and arrows were the principal weapons of the North Americans, 
and. before the introduction of firearms, were widely used. In the Pacific regions 
of North America the bows were made from the tough wood of the yew, beat 
and strengthened with thongs which were attached with an admirable glue ; or, 
as among the Arctic races, from several pieces put together with thongs and glue. 
The Karoks carried bows inlaid with shell. For quivers they used in the North- 
West the entire skins of raccoons or pole-cats, stuffed into fanciful shapes, and a 
leather sheath for the bow was often attached to the quiver. The strings were 
drawn through holes in plates of stone to ensure an even thickness, which 
accounts for the little plates of slate with two holes found in Indian graves. 
There were persons exclusively engaged in the preparation of stone arrow-heads. 
The Kaddoos were reckoned expert bowycr>, and traded In bows ; and a trade 
was also done in wood for arrows The Yukifl put a warrior's equipment of 
arrows a: three hundred. Grooves were cut in the wood to lead air to the 
feathers. Arrow heads of wood were perhaps poisoned. In many district* none 
hut animal poisons were used, in others none at all, as the Prince of Wied 
discovered to be ’the case with the Brasilian Indians and those on the Upper 
Missouri. At the present time firearms have largely supplanted bow* and 
arrows. In the thirties they were still almost unknown to the Mandans ; now 
even the remote tribes of Labrador and the Hudson's Bay Territory have almost 
abandoned the bow. 

Defensive weapons are not frequent, though the shield occurs, usually round 
and made of hide or leather. The Pimas carried round shields of bull's 
hide, the Dakotahs leather shields cased in thin hide, while the Iroquois made 
theirs from wood or untanned bison-skin. The Wailakkis of California sheltered 
themselves by twos or threes behind shields of stag-hide, and many wore a broad 
belt of the same, like a cuirass. Breast-plates and greaves of wicker arc also 
mentioned among the Iroquois. 

The tools are simple considering the work executed with them- — the North- 
west Americans felled their giant trees by means of a chisel of flint or staghorn 
driven in with a stone hammer ; carpenters split wood with wedges, and U9cd 
axes of stone and shell, and gimlets of bird-bones. Canoes were hollowed out 
by fire, water-tight vessel* were plaited from rushes or bast, and the apparatus 
for the purpose was prepared from the old Egyptian loom. The tribes south 
of Puget sound do not seem to have understood this art. Much time was 
devoted to it, and no one was allowed to look at the work until it was complete 
The Haidas excelled all other north-western tribes in dexterity, besides possess- 
ing also the slate quarries whence comes the material for their wonderful stone- 
carving, especially fantastic tobacco pipes. The Thlinkcets also arc expert in 
carving, less so in painting, the least successful in this latter line are the southern 
tribes on the Columbia and Umpqua. 
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The manufactures cl the raw stone of every possible kind into the most 
various weapons and implements, especially into the stone axes or tomahawks, 
was an industry nourishing an active trade and based upon division of labour. 
Almost every bed of stone of any value has been laid under contribution. The 
North American Indians seem to have known that flint freshly dug is easier to 
chip than when dried. Obsidian was employed everywhere for arrow-heads and 
knives, on the Yellowstone, on the Snake river, in New Mexico, and above all 
in Mexico ; then the costly material spread all over the land to Ohio and 
Tennessee, a distance of nearly two thousand miles. Soft slate was brought to 
the Mississippi region from the mountains on the Atlantic The material for 
the red stone pipes which arc found from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Atlantic coast comes from a single spot on the Cdteau 
dcs Prairies. Sea-shells of ever)’ kind also found their way to 
the interior. The distinction usual in Europe, between chipped 
and polished stone implements, cannot be maintained on the 
other side. In North America the stone Implements found with 
remains of extinct mammals have just the same character as 
those found in more recent deposies even of historic times. The 
European period of chipped stone weapons affords moreover no 
single example of a weapon or implement of stone which ha‘ 
not it* exact counterpart among those found in North American 
mounds or grave*. Large pieces of hammered flint in the form 
of oval or almond-shaped flakes bear a striking resemblance to 
the axes obtained by Boucher dc Perthes and Rigollot from 
the diluvial pebble banks of the Somme valley. Here they 
have perhaps served for the smoothing of rough wood-work 
or |x>lishing leather. 

The method of working in stone seems to have been similar 
to that of Europe, the finer arrow-heads and knives of flint and 
jasper were produced by a splintering pressure with a rod d 
wood or bone, or less frequently with wooden pincers. Boring 
was executed with tubes of bone or wood. Many spear-heads Lcw.fr- h mi 
are really beautiful in their shape and in the details of thei. work. Co,w * 

Favoured by excellent material, the production of stone imple- 
ments in America was in many places more dexterous than in Europe — it 
reached, for instance, to the production of hollow forms — mortars of sandstone or 
basalt together with their pestles arc the commonest objects found in Californian 
graves. Pots and bowls came from the quarries of steatite or pot-stone on the 
Californian island of Cataiina and arc frequent in graves on the mainland. The 
pots were wrought out of the living rock with the lower side upwards, then 
cracked off and hollowed out In Rhode Island. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Other states, beds of soup-stone have been found with traces of ancient workings ; 
on the other hand, the rich beds of petroleum, as well as those of anthracite 
and coal, do not seem to have been put to any use though the Californians used 
bitumen for fastening on arrow-heads, spear-blades, and fish-hooks. Little 
works of art in chert and flint, tbree-edged lance- heads of graceful shape, spear- 
heads formed like human figures, are not uncommon in the artificial mounds ; 
crescent - shaped daggers with the handle formed of or,e piece, elegant ornaments, 
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have been found with sjxcial frequency it* Yucatan. Where good stone was lack- 
ing, sea -shell* were used for cutting tools. Shell axes, however, were rare, but 
existed in Florida. Shells also obviously served for vessels, and as the raw material 
for knives, needles, and innumerable beads. 

In *pi:n of its great abundance, copper never attained economic importance, 
no doubt because it was not smelted, but only worked by hammering. Copper 
articles arc indeed widely distributed, but everywhere scarce; the metal was 
wrought mainly into ornaments. Among thousands of stone implements and 
weapons only single articles of copper occur, but the discoveries of copper objects 
are still on the increase. The metal was largely obtained on Lake Superior, also 
in fragments in the Drift, in the Western States, in the Connecticut valley, 
and in New Jersey, also on the Coppermine river, in Polar North America. 
The copper finger-rings from Madisonviile in Ohio may point to casting, and by 
means of castirg also the fine filigree -like perforated gold and silver work cf 
Mexico was executed Copper plates with drawings of Mexican character, in 
the Etowah mounds of North Georgia, point to Importation from the south west. 
But may not travelling smiths from the civilized highlands of America have 
formerly carried their art into the lowlands north aid south, just a$ was the 
case in Africa- 

Gold in grains has been discovered in Florida among human remains, and 
isolated specimens occur as arrow-heads and the like, but real gold utensils have 
so far not been found in the rest of North America, and the vast masses of gold 
in California and the Western Rockies, which once reached the surface of the 
ground, were not put to any use. Silver occurs here and there in the mounds. 
The smelting of iron was nowhere known, though the Tinnehs made arrow-heads 
of hematite. But, as a rule, the metals nowhere replaced stone, wood, or bone ; 
they remained objects of ornament and luxury. There we cannot speak of an 
iron or brexue age in the sense in which they occurred in prehistoric Europe. 

Potter}' seems to have been on the wane even before any competition from 
European industry arose. Earthenware vessels were once made in quantities, as 
we learn from the'* American Bottom/' the fertile lowland which lies for 300 miles 
along the Mississippi in Illinois ; and in many places the sites cf ancient deserted 
villages is literally stiewn with potsherds. Similar spots in New Mexico have 
caused O. Low to conjecture that vessels were broken to pieces there for a 
religious purpose. The former country of the Chcctaws and Natchez in the s^itc 
of Mississippi, is rich in similar objects. Furnaces have been discovered here, con- 
taining no: only half- burnt pots, but others still fixed on the gourds upon w'hich 
they were moulded, and also glared tiles. There arc also elsewhere in America 
earthen vessels and mud walls showing signs of haring been laid over wattled 
work. The material is not finely puddled or cleaned, but mixed with small 
fragments of shell and stone. Shapes arc known with round or fiat bottoms, 
everted lip?, and massive handles. The colours have a glare due to the admixture 
of seme substance of the nature of resin or turpentine. Another form of glaring 
was given by exposure to the smoke cf pitch-pine, and an ochrcous pigment 
gave the pots a red surface when burnt The ornament was scratched on, a 
zigzag being the favourite. In the north, as well as in Yucatan, fancifully-shaped 
figures are occasionally found, as birds or boats for children's toys, as well as 
clay figures either freely modelled or mace in moulds, representing tattooed men. 
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sometimes draped, sometimes naked, ai>J serving as rattles, flutes, and jointed 
dolls Among the X&tchcx \c meet with a remarkable variety of forms and 
purity of workmanship; among the western stocks the Mandans were good 
potters. Figures of animals, both clay and stone, faithful in general expression 
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rather than in detail, have often been found in the mounds. Figures of animals 
arc also a favourite form of pipe-bowl : toads especially being imitated with such 
deceptive accuracy that in the opinion of Squier and Davis, an unprejudiced 
observer, seeing one in the grass, would take it for real. But the greatest result;, 
which to some extent might compare with the magnificent works of Peru, were 
achieved by the cliff-dwellers and Putb/o tribe! cf the upper Rio Grande, whose 
vessels of various shapes and many colour* are covered with sharply -drawn 
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symbolic ornaments. Bui there were also in North America tribe* who did 
not practise the poller's art, if indeed they were not totally ignorant of it. The 
Assiniboines, literally • atone -boiler*," became they heated liquids in vessels of 
hide with red-hot stone*, were a hranch of the Sioux, and neighbours of the 
Mandam, both expert in the art. The Californian Indians, too, knew nothing 
of pottery ; it is only in recent graves that feeble attempts to imitate Spanish 
model* turn up. Artistic as the North-west Americans arc, the predominance 
of wood and stone has turned all their industry in another direction. The 
Lc.napcs had a knowledge of pottery within historic times, but as they have teen 

forced westward, they 
have forgotten it The 
Hidatsas, a branch ol 
the Dakotahs, according 
to W. Mathews had 
an independent busi- 
ness of glass-blowing. 
When the Arikarrees 
and Mandans first came 
into notice in 1 S04. 
Lewis and Clarice re- 
ported that they pre- 
pared glass beads, not 
however, from the raw 
materials, but from 
pounded fragments of 
those obtained in the 
way of trade from the 
white men. The art is 
now limited to the 
production of triangular 
plates made from clay 
wuth a glassy flux. 
These arc used as signs 

ot betrothal ; a girl whose parents have engaged her to a husband wears a plate 
of this kind on her forehead. 

Weaving and spinning were by no means universally known , spindle-whorls 
of clay arc found only in the graves of the western highlands. In this respect 
also perhaps the North-west American* stood highest, while in the interior really 
artistic basket-work was done. Cook mentions cloth from the bast of a species 
of pine, beaten previously into a substance like hemp. The workwoman passed 
plaited threads through the hemp, knotting them to it at distances of about half 
an inch, and thus producing a soft and supple cloth. Fox and lynx hair were 
also spun and woven in, in various designs. Some of thee cloths are compared 
by Forster to our coarsest frieze, others to the finer sorts of flannel— even softer and 
warmer. This art too has been speedily lost, all the more speedily on the much 
frequented coast. Mulberry, poplar, lime, larodmn, elm, asimuia, and others, 
are mentioned as the trees supplying material for bast-cloth. In California 

the finer root-fibres of the coniferous trees w-ere employed as raw material 
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for plaited work. Free or curvilinear pattern# in basket or woven work are 
characteristically rare. 

The Indian mode of preparing leather reminds us cS that in use in the north. 
They understood how to make skins supple without taking the hair off. The 
skins were first stretched out in the shade, and kept moist for several days, after 
being rubbed with a mixture of bison urine and clay ; they were then rubbed 
with brains, dried, scraped or rendered supple by drawing to and fro across a 
piece of wood, and hung up in the smoke. This smoking of hides is a genuine 
Indian invention. Spoon-shaped scrapers, having the front side set with teeth, 
occur on the Missouri and in South America. 

Here too the principle of division of labour had in some degree made its way. 
There was a tradition from Lake Superior and from the Savannah River, that 
skilled workmen made arrow ar.d spear heads for others ; and in Georgia the 
arrousmiths from the mountains are said to have traded in their wares *is far as 
the coast. C. Lyon relates that the manufacture of obsidian arrow-heads was a 
craft among the Shastas, at which many tried their hands, but few obtained 
perfection. As a matter of course there was also a division of labour between 
the eexes. Among the Huron* the rule was that the men built houses, and made 
weapons, pipes, and canoes ; the wesnen prepared the skins, smoked the fish, 
attended to agriculture, and did the needlework. 

From the time when Europeans set foot in the New World, indigenous arts 
fell away, as is especially noticeable in the North-West, and in the puMzs of 
New Mexico and Arizona. Rut if one compares the state of things existing 
when the Europeans arrived with the former skill in the arts, one finds retro- 
gression in many districts even before that epoch. Only can the rapid 

subsequent decline be explained ; before the discovery it must without doubt 
have gone far, perhaps as the result of devastating wars. Schoolcraft supposes a 
great movement of the tribes owing to the Aztec immigration into Mexico in the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries We incline more to the view that stages of material 
civilization, such as were attained here and there in America, could never, in view 
of the limited advance made ir. the intellectual elements of culture, have more 
than a limited duration. 

The wide distribution of certain articles testifies to an ancient commerce. 
The Indians never lacked the spirit of enterprise. Thus the Narraganseis 
purveyed compasses, ornaments cf all sorts, pipes, and earthenware to their 
neighbours, and got beaver and other skins by barter for the English. Whenever 
the Wlntuns, a poor tribe, arc living a; peace with the Indians of the mountains, 
they drive a lively trade with these latter in dried salmon, crab, and shell-fish, in 
exchange for bows, acorns, and manzanita berries ; and in recent time* they have 
taken pcrscverir.gly to the manufacture of array-heads from the thick brown glass 
of whisky bottles. They serve both for currency' and for gambling-counters. 
The Huron* and other tribes used to barter their superfluous stores of maize with 
the hunting races to the north for fish and furs. Other goods also were traded 
to the north, and every branch of trade became the monopoly of the family that 
had started it. 

Nothing extraordinary is done in the way of shipbuilding, least of all. in spite 
of its noble gulf, in Lower California- The material for the best craft, those 
of North-west America, is principally wood. Newfoundlanders, Hurons, and 
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Algonqulns, vere acquainted with birch-bark canoes . the Missouri was crossed in 
round coracle, of buffalo-hide. The OUbbcway canoes of birch bark, and those of 
iiidc used by the Mandans and other Missouri tribes, show, by their contrast with 
the state of things further to the south and south-west, where boats are poor or 
altogether lacking, that high level of canoe-building among the Americans of the 
for north is no accidental or sharply detached phenomenon, In the North-West 
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tree -items were hoilowcd oat with fire, and finished with shell-tool*. Nails were 
not employ, everything being merely sewn or tied with ccdar-bast, and resin 
being adopted for caulking. The Modocs carried freights of iSoo lb. in the 
canoes on the Lower Klamath. A gcod beat represented a fortune. Races who 
lud good timber at their disposal, such as the redwood on the last-named river, 
did a trade in canoes. Elsewhere in North America, developed navigation is 
found only on the frontier of the Caribs. who were the sea-rovers of Columbus’s 
time, also, and particularly, in Florida. Weak as their vessels u-erc, the 
Semino.es of East Florida sailed for purposes of trade to the Bahamas and Cuba ; 
and the Indians of South Carolina arc saxl to ha\e once built a licet in order to 
trade directly with England. 

Fishing was carried on in America before the days of European influence, no 
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less than in the Old World. The beat tackle seems to be found in the North- 
W est, reminding us often of Melanesian forms. Coost-nsherv, which elsewhere 
has been little developed, is practised here with great success. Nets, eel -baskets, 
weirs, and artificial channels, were employed ; and spearing was dexterously 
performed by the W intuns and other Californian* 

More important for North Americana than fishery :* the chase, and it* 
importance increases as the tribes dwell further to the north. Indians who, 
dwelling on the border of cultivation, still raise a little cccn, like the Saulteux on 
their island in the Lake of the Woods, depend so much on hunting that the 
disappearance of thrir principal game, the hare, as formerly that of the bison, 
now causes severe famines. But besides this, there are clear cases of hunting- 
races arising, as the majority of Algonquins out of the Iroquois ; legend even 
averring that the former were oikc taken as hunters into the service of the latter. 
Hunting is regarded as a tribal concern, and is ordered and regulated by .the chief. 
The Wintuns see on foot public hunts, in which roc are driven into nets ; the 
Ttnnehs come down upon the herds of reindeer as they are crossing the rivers on 
their autumnal migrations to the interior. They shoot the mountain sheep, the 
beaver, the elk, from the stand. The bringing home and breaking up of the 
game is the affair of the women and children ; as is also the cutting of holes 
through the ice of the streams for fishing lines, and the setting of traps for hare 
and ptarmigan. The skim of marten, wolverene, and fox are bartered with the 
traders of the Hudson's Bay Company for weapons, shooting requisites, nets, 
clothes, and so forth. Close times were known before the arrival of European*, 
and certain hunting-grounds were a< it were tabooed- Pitfalls were not so 
popular as in Africa Among the Hurons, a curious custom, reminding us of 
Asiatic usages, was that of fattening captured bears, and eating them on stated 
days on the occasion of festival dances. 

Dogs are everywhere used in hunting ; but there were no good ones till 
Europeans introduced them. As far south as the Mandara on the Middx: 
Missouri, they were used as beasts of draught for sledges, light and heavy. How- 
ever well fed their master may be, these poor beasts arc as a rule lean, seldom 
getting more than the bones of the game, while the Indian cats the meat. 
Even the Iroquois made nc objection to eating the native dogs, while the larger 
European sorts were a prey coveted by the Indian hunter. 

By far the larger number of the North Americans had advanced beyond the level 
of a purely hunting race. South of the St. Lawrence and east of the Mississippi, 
agriculture was carried oti almost universally before the European time. In the 
forests of Virginia, for example, old clearings indicate the spots where it once 
flourished more than it now does. Even within historic times, with the decrease of 
the bison -herds, portions of tribes who formerly were hunters only have taken to 
agriculture, like the Minnitarees. In the north, maize was absent beyond Wbconsm 
and the Kennebec, in Maine, New Brunswick, and New Scotland. The seed-time 
and harvest of the maize gave occasion for sacrificial feasts, at which it was offered 
to the "old mother, who never dies." Among agricultural tribes are also the 
Omahas, the Puneas, and all the races on the south-west bank of the Missouri, 
where the Prince of Wied was shown nine varieties of maize, six of gourd*, and 
four of beans. All the field; here lay in the fertile low ground by the river. 
Traces of agriculture, though at a low stage, arc also found in California ; and 
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doubtless it formed the chief source of provisions for the tribes living in the 
highlands of New Mexico and Arizona Great differences certainly existed in 
the pitch to which it was carried ; but in general, the south must in this too 
have been further advanced than the north. It called forth the most magnifi- 
cent works in the south-west, where, as for instance in the Salt River Valley, 
Arizona, ruined aqueducts, miles in length, of the Indian time, arc objects of 
wonder. The first settlers used often to get maize from the Indians by barter ; 
and those in Virginia would have perished had not food been offered them 
by the Indians. In New England the Indians taught methods of agriculture, 
harvesting, and management. Even in the seventeenth century there was talk of 
manuring the maize with fish and shells. The use of dung seems to have been 
unknown. In Canada the settlers Jeamt frero the Huron* to steep the maize in 
water before sowing. It was customary among the Indians, to lop and burn 
trees before white settlers came into the country, and atl the neighbours, men 
and women, took part in these operatic*^ Besides maize, many kinds of gourd 
were found in the south, also sweet potatoes, and, though doubtless not till within 
the European time, peas and bc*n 9 . In the Missouri regions the sunflower also 
was cultivated. In old graved only maize has ever been found. It vm sown 
not only for its nutritious power, but also for use in religious ceremonies. Fruit- 
trees were no doubt first planted in imitation of Europeans. Forest fruits and 
berries were collected in quantities, and stored up for the Winter. Of tobacco 
many kinds were known, including Nkotiana auadmakns among the Mandans ; 
while in the west. Hex atssint, the leaves of which gave u Indian tea* was 
cultivated. 

The fields arc tilled with wooden stakes and hoes of wood and bone, in the 
west alto by means of a digging-stick weighted with a ring of stone. But 
manifold as may be the varieties of the digging-stick or the hoc, whether in wood, 
bene, or stoi>e, they always remain pretty unpractical tools. For this reason until 
the labourer can work with more power both downwards and in area, there can be 
no question of energetic agriculture. The soil is only broken up superficially just 
deep enough to get up the weeds by the roots, and besides this the field labour 
was practically left to women, old men, and children. 

Those tribes who loved roaming applied themselves by preference, after the 
introduction of European cattle, to cattle-breeding; horse-breeding and horse-racing 
have become an occupation widely in favour, in which half-breeds arc specially 
active as vaqutros or cow-boys. But the 20, coo civilized Navajos, in their 
reservation on the Colorado Chiquito, have also developed sheep-breeding to so 
profitable a degree that in recent years they have sol d woo! to the value of 
£200,000 per annum. 

Animal food is in all parts eaten with avidity, even though totemtstic 
prohibitions frequently impose considerable limitation. Preserved meat is pre- 
pared by many northern tribes, pcmmican — that is dried mcAt melted up with 
fat -an admirable invention, the value of which was very soon recognised by 
Europeans. The chief article of diet of the Atlantic and Mississippi tribes, from 
the Huron* right away to Florida, is still the maize. It formed the store for 
winter or for a journey and an article of trade. In the west it was ground just 
as it is now with a grindstone on a plate. Plates an inch thick, of stone or clay, 
correspond to the comales of the modem Mexicans, on which tortillas , that is to 
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say, flat cokes of maize, are baked. In ZufVi houses stones of this kind were l« 
into the fleor; in the Missouri region the maize was bruited ; hollows in rocks often 
eervod for grinding purposes, and the site of many a village seems to have been 
determined by a natural mill of this sort, lit the east, wooden mortars were 
the mast usual utensils. In the N'orth-VVest, especially among the Haidas. the 
potato must first have beer, diffused by European influence. These tribes origin- 
ally no doubt lived by fishirg and upon the wild products of the vegetable 
kingdom, and their rivals may have been like those which Powers describes among 
the Wintuns of California. In winter the first course was pine bark, then the 
anxiously -awaited clover, roots, and wild potatoes. In June and July salmon 
comes into the menu, then wild o;its and grass seeds, manzanita berries, and pine 
nuts ; lastly, acorns may have been eaten, while game and vermin ranked the 
whole season through as desirable additions. 

Many northern tribes of America seem to have taken no intoxicating dnnk ; 
today indeed the Pimas biew beer from wheat, but drink it unfermented. But as 
these raccj were acquainted with the sugar of the maple and the birch, as were the 
Californians with that of the sugar-pir.e, the short step from sugared water to 
fermented drinks must have been not rarely made. Similaily tobacco, which was 
otherwise universally diffused, is said to have been originally unknown to tbo 
Ojibbeways in the nerth and the Dakotahs in the west : it was cultivated, though 
not by every tribe, from the Missouri to the River Plate. The cigar was one 
of the firue curiosities which Europe leamt from the newly discovered land in the 
west ; it was more than an inch in thickness, and contained some tobacco in the 
leaves of other plants. The Mandans mixed their home-grown tobacco with the 
leaves of the arbutus tree, which was also cultivated, and with the bark of several 
kinds of comus and riar^nus. The Hupas smoked even the mistletoe of the oak. 

Among by far the greatest number of tribe* the movable tent of leather or 
bark known as the wigwam served for a dwelling. The Algonquin women cut 
long shoots of birch and fir. the men cleared a round or square space with their 
snow shoes, and heaped up the snow all round like a rampart. Then the poles 
were stuck up on the snow wall so that the upper ends met at a slant and were 
covered with large pieces of birch-bark ; an entrance was left to be covered with 
a bear-skin. Inside, the floor was thickly strewn with twigs, if possible from the 
fragrant balsam fir, and the hut was ready ; the whole job took on the average 
three hours. In Xew England there were simple huts semicircular in plan, in 
California complete bee-hive edifices ; but the hyperborean custom of hollowing 
out the floor reached as far south as this. The tents of the Tlnnchs made of elk 
or reindeer hide stretched over a conical or hemispherical frame of poles, come 
nearest to the summer dwellings of the far north. We arc equally reminded of 
hyperborean fashions by the fact that the Missouri tribes, the Mandans. 
Minnitarces, and their comrades, inhabited in winter underground huts in the forest, 
in the summer larger ones above ground on the prairie. Among the Iroquois, 
who were better builders, the wall* consisted of logs bound firmly together, and 
the roof of rafters bound with branches. The whole was covered outside with 
bark, while all round the interior were benches spread with mat* ; beneath the 
roof was the store loft, but these were houses inhabited by the whole kindred. 
In the south the houses were always more airy, the Seminole dwelling is primarily 
only a roof to keep off rain, as in many parts of Central America ; low pillars 
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carry a platform over which i« a roof sloping off to both sides, and protected by 
heavy beams from the violence of the hurricane ; there are no walls. In the 
houses of the Iroquois benches ran along the walls on which the inhabitants 
slept. The fire-places lay in the middle of the elongated houses, and there were 
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no rooms partitioned off. Even in the Quits grandts of New Mexico, magnificent 
as they arc in the way they are piled together, the rooms are too low to allow of 
standing upright. The walls are daubed with red or white clay by the women. 

The entire furniture consists of earthen pots of various size and shape, rude 
benches, a few wooden plates and dishes, plaited baskets and mats, leather and 
hide pouches. Among the agricultural races the central point is formed by the 
» tone which stands near the hearth and is used at once as monument and grindstone. 
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Platforms made in the south o: split enne serve to hold parched inairc ; hour 
and arrows arc studs into the wicker-work of the roof. Skulls and lower jam <if 
animal?, feathers, and, among fighting tribes, scalps as well arc hung up as 
ornament, and also doubtless for amulets. Among the Scininoles we also find 
-kin hammocks swinging on cords. 

Defensive works, usually in dose proximity to the site* cf the villages, are in 
their simplest form encircling ramparts and trenches, which sometimes surround 
entire mountains, or quadrangular enclosures with bastions ; roads are burred 
with embankments, rarely with walls, and in flat country with dykes. In height, 
these works often reach 30 feet ; near Newark, in Ohio, extensive masses erf them 
cover a space of four or five square miles. Stockades, often in concentric rows 
and armoured with hides, were combined with these. Among the Hurons,all the 
fortified places lay on the frontier threatened by the Iroquois ; and like other 
eastern tribes they very soon adopted improved methods of fortification from the 
Kuropcans. Security is the first consideration that decides the position of an 
hsdian settlement ; the neighbourhood of water the second. In regions where 
water is scarce, like Nevada and California, the settlements arc always placed 
near to it ; in the parts of Ohio, islands and tongues of land were preferred for 
building purposes, which is why the old maps, that of Ortclius for instance, show 
-o many places in Nordr America surrounded by water. This also explain* 
the apparently dense population : the roads led along the streams and the shore- 
of lakes, and so kept for a long time away from the less inhabited high ground 
Hut there were alio certain tribes who, even from an early date, preferred to 
establish themselves on commanding height*, while at the present day the contrary 
practice is general, ard quite remote spots are chosen. The cave-Iikc abodes of 
the Cliff Dwellers, burrowed into almost vertical rocks, offer the strongest example 
of tin; manner in which the desire for security affect* the position of human 
habitations. 

Acoounts vary as to the size of the individual villages, or “ towns " as they 
have been, though seldom deservedly, called- Powers, who pleads so forcibly in 
favour of the opinion that California was more thickly peopled, can yet speak 
only of small groups of huts, and the Prince of Wied reckons in the flourishing 
age cf the Marxians three villages of about 140 huts apiece, with 2100-2200 
soul* all told Even where the population was really closely packed, on the 
salmon-abounding streams of Oregon and North California, it was only in 
narrow strips, with a thinly -peopled background, that it attained from 30 to 60 
oxer the square mile. All sober observations give a like result ; the Indians of 
the fore.-ta and plains were, before the European time, thinly distributed, and 
built nothing that we should call a town, but dwelt only by families in a house, 
or in email villages. 

Intimately connected with the village premises are many of the earth-heaps 
nr mounds, to which a too fanciful research assigned exaggerated importance. 
Villages were built on artificial mounds, not only in low ground exposed to inun- 
dation. but also in high-lying prairie regions. Often again the chiefs hut was 
distinguished in this way, and more rarely, the mound was intended for a place 
of sacrifice. Defensible positions, embankments, wall*, ditches, show that the 
object of such arrangement was protection against attacks ; while the fact of their 
permanent occupation is proved by the abundant traces of daily life. The 
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masonry has in many cases been preserved. Flat hill-tops have everywhere been 
occupied with Indian huts or cemeteries ; and in Mexico no summit a few square 
yards in area fails to bear traces of the frequent or constant presence of men. 
The district usually indicated as that of mounds is the middle and lower Ohio 
valley ; but Urge numbers exist also in Tennessee, below the junction of the 
Mississippi with the Missouri, and in Wisconsin. The largest arc as much as 
IOO feet high, and cover a surface of 12 acres. As in the ease of the fortifica- 
tions. the material consists almost exclusively of earth thrown up anyhow ; not 
till we reach Mexico are piles of sun-dried clay employed. The ap|>carancc is 
often relieved by stairways, or by terraces running round the entire mound . a 
form not tr> be distinguished from the teMiI/i. Round or oval conical hills over 
60 feet high arc met with. Lastly must also be distinguished the "animal 
mounds" in Wisconsin, Georgia, and Ohio, where animal figures of more than a 
hundred yards in length are produced by heaping up earth — colossal apparitions. 
An extraordinary amount has been written about the origin of these works ; for an 
important matter, even the question of the character of the mound-builders, seemed 
to underlie it- At fiist, naturally, the hypothesis of a special race was in favour. 
Hut if we go back to documents of the sixteenth century, we find that the erection 
of artificial mounds, and the piling up of great sepulchral mounds or mound like 
stone heap*, wa; then still in vogue ; and ocular testimony to the erection of all 
kind- of fortifications i< forthcoming. For the largest terraced mounds or Awi/// we 
need only in assume a denser population, and other indications point to this. That 
must Indian tribes had no tradition about the origin of these artificial mounds is 
a matter of no significance, in view of the generally dilapidated state nf their 
traditions : but as a matter of fact the Cherokee* ascribed them to their own 
forefathers. At present, people seem to be agreed in looking among these very 
tribe* fur a portion of the posterity of the old mound-builders. 
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Closki.v a* the two halves of the mighty island continent of America resemble 
each other in structure, and even in general outline, their zones of climate arc on 
the contrary very different. In one, the broadening takes place witlun the Frigid 
Zone ; in the other, the region which owes its existence to the most gigantic stream 
on tlvc earth's surface lies under the glow of the tropical nun, and only the moil 
southerly point stretches into the cold waves of the frozen sea. These condi- 
tion* have set their mark on tlie people. In both parts the majority of the 
tribe* have developed only a limited civilization ; but while in the north the 
struggle with cold and want weighs the hunting races to the ground, the southern 
tribes arc benumbed by Nature’s lavishness. Central America, with its “ natural “ 
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races, must unquestionably be reckoned with South ; while the civilized racc»*. of 
its highlands form an independent group with thoie of western South America. 

A word may be laid a* to the attempts to classify by language. The Uto- 
Aztec tribes must be traced in their offshoots as far as Nicaragua ; and other 
more ancient Mexican survivals are to be mentioned in describing the civilized 
races The language of the savage Zoques and Mixes on the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec spring from a common root. On the other hand the numerous 
tribes comprised under the name, on one hand of Chontals, on the other of 
Popclukas, have little to do with each other. Chentd in the Nahuatl tongue 
means “stranger,” P*fotuka % one who speaks Nahuatl imperfectly. There arc 
indeed hordes who are simultaneously called by both names. The Huaves on 
the Pacific coast of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the Subtiabas near Leon in 
Nicaragua, probably descendants of the ancient Maribois, the Lenkas in Central 
Honduras, the Xiocas in south-east Guatemala, 
must provisionally be regarded as isolated In 
language. A kindred group arc the Ulvas on the 
upper waters of the rivers on the Mosquito coast. 

In general, the mountain chain between Nicaragua 
and C03U Rica may be set down as the limit 
between the North and South American families 
of language. In Costa Rica \*« haw a country 
belonging, from the linguistic point of view, wholly 
to South America. 

The South American portions of thr isthmus 
were at the time of their discovery occupied by 
the Cunas, who still maintain some footing 
there. In Colombia the descendants and kindred 
of the Chibchas form the nucleus of the population ; 
further to the south and east are isolated groups, the 

Andaquis, Cocon ucos, Barbacoa*, and others. The dialects of the Quichua 
languages are dominant over a mighty realm, the region of the old Peruvian and 
neighbouring civilizations. Certain words from them have travelled far ; while 
on the other hand peculiar languages, among which Brinton counts even the 
Aymara, were found in their midst. Thus on the islands and shores of Lake 
Titicaca lived the Puquinas or Unis ; near TruxiHo, on the coast, the Y tinea* ; on 
the borders of the Atacama desert, the Atacamcno* and Changus. Tribes 
belonging to the great groups of c* 3 tcm South America are also found among 
the descendants of the old Peruvians. 

It is principally to Karl von den Stcinen and Ehrenrcich that we owe a 
grouping by language* of the Brazilian tribes ; a promising beginning to the 
better understanding of their ethnology alsn. Next to the Arawaks, the terribly 
melted -down aborigines of the coast of Guiana, the great group of the 
Nuaruaks or Maypuns, calls for mention. It is distributed, with gaps, all the way 
from the coast districts of Venezuela to the Bolivian Andes. The name Canto 
now denotes not only the conqueror* of the Lesser Antilles, but aUo a number of 
Brazilian tribes, dwelling as far south as the Upper Shingu, west to the Upper 
Yapura. The Tupis formerly occupied the land on the Lower Amazon, and 
under the name of Guaranis filled southern Brazil and Uruguay. On this side of 
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the Uruguay only scanty remains of them are to be found ; but a strong nuclctu 
has maintained itself in Paraguay under the protection of the missions, and no 
less in the neighbouring Argentine provinces of Entre Rios, Santa Fe, and 
Misiones. The horrible war waged by Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay against 
Paraguay made a great clearance of them, and subsequent immigration hastened 
the transition to a race of half-breeds. In Matto Grosso and Bolivia too, we find 
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Tupu on the Tapajoz, and away to the Shingu, and upwards to where tributaries 
from the Andes (low to the Madeira; further north they arc settled on the 
Huallaga and extend along its eastern shore beyond the Amazon and to the 
interior of French Guiana. Thus we get an impression of three lines along 
which distribution has taken place : the cast coast, the great southern tributaries 
of the Amazon in the centre of the continent, the east slope of the Andes. In 
East Brazil dwell now Tnpuya, better called Gen races, the best known of them 
being the Botocudos. The most westerly stock is that of the Suyxs, with whom 
von den Steinen met on the Shingu. Other linguistic groups are known but 
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imperfectly, as the Zaparos on the Upper Amazon, the Miranha races on the 
Upper Rio Negro and Yapura, the Jivaros and many other tribes in the Peruvian 
Andes, the Panes on the Upper Ucayali, and the tribe* of the Bolivian highlands ; 
Yuru cares, Mosetenas Tahanis. and other*. The great number of dialects 
renders it difficult to arrange the Pampas Indians — Guaycurus. Lulcs, Matacos, 
and Churruas. The Araucanians of Chili are well marked off ; only towards the 
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east, as shifting mounted nomad*, they get mixed up with the Patagonians. On 
the Pampas, linguistic distinctions give way under the influence of common soil 
and similar inode of life ; these riding races can hardly be distinguished, whether 
they he originally Patagonian, Araucanian, or. like the Abiponcs of old renown, 
Guaycurus. 

The ethnological type of the South American natural races is clearer. Modes of 
dressing the hair arc comparatively simple. Hair in rolls or town or raised with 
combs is confined to the Bonis and other tribes formed by combinations of negro 
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slave*. Usually it is cut square across the forehead, and elsewhere allowed to grow; 
this is the fashion among the women. The men often wear a top-knot or bag. The 
Trios twist their hair together in one great lock, stick it into a pointed cornet of 
plaited liana, and let it hang down their backs. In the former Inca district, on 
the Lake of San I’ablo, the women let the hair fall freely on both sides of their 
heads, twisting the back hair into a tight bunch. The Peruvian custom of 
cutting the front hair wa* still more common among the dwellers on the Chaco. 
Baldness cm the front of the head, called naUtnra, was, according to DobmhotTer, 
regarded as the most noble mark of honour, almost a title to divine worship. 

The Tupi tribes clipped their 
hair Short in front, and let it 
hang down behind, lengthen- 
ing it with feathers. Bunches 
of feathers were also fastened 
at the lower part of the back. 
Hair on the body, ran the 
eyelashes, was sedulously 
removed by many tribes. 

Commonly the Indians 
wear no head covering. But 
it sometimes occurs that they 
put on the spathe of a palm 
like a nightcap, as in the cut 
w . t 0np.97.v0U. Practical as a 

bread-brimmed hat would be 
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met with, though frequently 
the head chief of a tribe will wear a palm-leaf hat with small crown and 
broad brim. In the old Spanish parts of Mexico the heavy Castilian bread- 
brimmed felt hat has come intd universal vogue among the better-to-do Indians. 
Ercilla describes, as worn by the Chilotcs, a pointed hat of curly wool, with 
stripes of many colours, the end of which hung down behind ; but special 
head -cove rings are reserved for chiefs and festive occasions. Hats of alligator 
scales remind us of the coverings made by the Malays from the scales of the 
pangolin. Crlvaux describes a fantastically designed head-dress among the 
Rucuyenns ; an edifice a yard and a half in height, crowned with an arch from 
front to back bearing a mass e f red and blue feathers, and further adorned with 
the metallic lustre of beetles' wing-cases. The hat itself disappears under twenty 
ribbons or crowns of red, yellow, black, green, white, and blue colour, overlying 
each other. Behind, in a kind of shield, depends a mosaic of feathers, repre- 
senting a man with outspread arms and legs, almost like a frog. On the Tuyru, 
Wise met with Indians collecting caoutchouc, who had retained of their many- 
coloured feathers only a head -ornament of liana-fibre with the feathers of 
urupendulos and or a. 

A form of tattooing, resembling the Polynesian, is practised by South 
American forest tribes. It consist* of puncturing with thorns or sharp r.bt of 
palmetto. The wounds arc rubbed with a vegetable juice or with a‘he», and 
take a violet tint Among the Payaguas of Paraguay, girls of marriageable age 
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have stripes scratched on their faces from the temples to the nose. When they 
are married, u-hich often takes place at ten years old, their hair is cut like the 
men’s, square across the forehead, and a>me lines are tattooed on their chins. 
The one who is most pricked is the most distinguished. Possibly a tribal 
token is to be found in many tattooed signs. Besides arabesques of all sorts, we 
fird most frequently crosses, parallel lines, and cross-hatching. The operation 
must b: borne with sang frok!, and thus takes rank among the other tests to 
which young people arc subjected at this critical period of life. In the north of 
South America it is less in vogue. Naturally there is nowhere any lack of that 
pseudo-tattooing which takes its rise in venesection, and the use of the favourite 
lacerating instrument set with animals’ teeth. Traces of tattooing in vertical 
sneaks occur on the checks of the face -shaped urns taken from grave in 
Argentina. This too, was the method used by the old Peruvians. 

Fainting is nowhere so extensively practised as among the Indians of northern 
South America. Columbus was struck with it among the Caribs. The Churruas 
of Colombia paint themselves every day after washing ; face, arms, and legs, in 
irregular dots and streaks. Often they colour all the upper part of the face, and 
dot the rest , but men less than women. The latter prefer spiral lines on the 
nose and checks. Among the Oyampis we find the whole body painted red with 
black spots, suggesting the hide of the jaguar, while the women draw three c® 
four fine black lines on a red ground across titc nose and cheek-bones bebw the 
eyes. Many Brazilians use for this purpose the juice of the Iona fruit (Cenipa 
earuto), with which the Indians of the Amazon paint images of the sun, moon, 
and stars on their cloth-studs. The unripe fruit is chewed, and the juice ejected 
into a calabash. The painting is executed with the green juice on the naked 
body by means of a little pad of cotton ; after ten or twelve hours it comes out 
dearly in a dark violet colour. The juice bites into the skin sufficiently to 
preserve the design for eight or ten days in spite of washing. Mothers paint 
their children; dogs and monkeys likewise are painted. Yellow ochre is also 
popular, and the glaring orange juice of the annatio (until). Convention has 
attached a great importance to tills form of finery. An Indian will never act 
foot in a strange settlement, if possible, until he has washed, but in any ease tilt 
he has painted face and body ; then he feeb clothed. 

As in tattooing, so also in painting, there arc medicinal, religious, social 
elements. The Rucuycnns and Cari jonas never undertake a journey without making 
their wives paint them with until or gtnipa. Painting also counts for a mode of 
showing honour. To paint or.esslf is a way of [laying one’s respects to a person 
of rank on a state occasion. Smearing with the musky-smelling infusion of the 
abthHottkus is regarded a* a protection, both for men and animals, against jaguar 
bites Indians, men and women alike, also love to daub themselves with fat cr 
palm-oil. to mitigate the sun’s heat. 

Attempts to deform particular parts of the body have also, in South America, 
led to grotesque aberrations of the aesthetic sense. In the belief that certain 
parts require tight compression to strengthen them, the Galibi women lace up tbs 
calves of their legs, while among the Emcrillons the men wear cotton bandages 
not only round the leg, but round the wrist and upper arm. Among the 
Boto.-ucos these are ornamented with red ora feathers. The southern Carib 
tribes wear broad cotton bandages round wrist and ankle, which arc thought to 
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compress tho muscles in drawing the bow. The Darien Indians, when collecting 
caoutchouc or acting as porter* even in European cccOume, wear a cord tight 
round their body, the most important article of their clothing. 1 In boys from 
five to ten years old. it stands in lieu of trousers ; later it carries apron, materials for 
making fire, knife, tobacco-pouch. The cord cuts into the skin, and many men 
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bear the scars of it on their hips. Among the Rucuycnns of Guiana a man finds 
his ideal in a prominent paurch, and on this account covers it with numerous 
belt*. Instead of thecc the Carijoras wear wooden hoop*, bound together with 
liana, reaching the lower part of the breast ; in front they have an apron of 
ox-hide. This uncomfortable costume is never laid aside by day or night, till it 
is wom out. The Payagua women elongate their breasts by downward pressure 
from their youth up ; and when they have become mother*, by compression and 
binding with a strap. Other curious practices have been described by Pigafetta. 
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Indian ornaments have littte that is peculiar ; except those made from coloured 
feathers none arc more numerous and brilliant than are found among the Bonis of 
French Guiana who arc sprung from negroes. The women of die Orinoco tribes 
adorn themselves with jaguars’ fangs and claws, also alligators' teeth and glass beads.. 
In many part* of Braril and Guiana chains of hard vegetable cores predominate, 
and necklaces of little gourds strung together, on which women have drawn various 
figures. The entire ornament of the Gnlihis consists of such a necklace and two 
teg rings, one below, one above the calf. It is only the Bonis of African Uood 
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who wear numerous arm and leg-rings one over another. Copper finger-rings 
have been found only In North American graves ^ but the Guajiros of northern 
South America ware them of palm fruits. The Carijonas and Rucuyeniw have 
triangular ear-pendants of silver and a j>cg in the under-lip, sometimes made of 
coins, sometimes of tin-plate. The Orejonss perforate ear-lobes and edges, the 
aLt of the nose, and the under-lip. and stick in round bits of hark, increasing to a 
thickness of three-fifths to four-fifth* of an inch. Round wooden plugs in the 
ears show a specially strong development among South American tribes ; for 
example, the Botocudos. or •• Big-cars " The Northern Botocudos are chzractcr- 
torl by a p!u^ (Portuguese botoque) in the lower-lip, while the kindred tribe* on 
the Rio Grande keep the .slit without the plug — a meaningless survival Among 
t he Tuprs, plug* of green or brown stone in the lower-lip were found ; little bars 
of quartz with pointed cads were also worn. A block of cotton-tree wood, as light 
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as coik, was, and to tome extent still it, worn by the men of the Carayat 
(where on festal occasions it is replaced by a quartz plug), by the Payaguas about 
Asuncion, the Ahipone* and the Toba*. Feathers inserted in the cartilage of the 
nose (see cut on p. 5 1) occur among other South Americans. Among the 
southern Caribs, these, like all other kinds of feather ornaments, arc worn by the 

men only. Some tribes in British 
Guiana attach a circular or semi- 
circular disk of copper or silver by a 
rod to the nasal cartilage, so as often 
to hang down to the mouth ; by this 
formation the Caribs distinguish 
themselves from their neighbours. 
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Bead ornaments are now frequent in South America ; all the more so as having 
improved upon and replaced the indigenous shell-beads. In Guiana, besides 
strings of heads, threaded seeds also are found. 

Among the South American tribes, as far as the River Plate, the mild climate 
has reduced clothing to a minimum, llut tribes which habitually go entirely 
naked exist as little here as elsewhere in the world, even though among the 
Caribs of Guiana a small gourd, or among the forest tribes of Brazil a sling, 
remains as a survival. Sometimes it is merely the belt to which these arc 
fastened. F.Uewhere we find at least a kind of sheath of cotton ; or, among the 
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Botocudos and Otomocos of plaited leaves. Among the Orejones of Guiana it is 
a wicker girdle. In battle, the Matacos of the Chaco go quite naked. Among 
the northern tribes, the women are, as a rule, more clothed than the men ; but. 
conversely, among the Matacos and Tohas, while the men wear at least the clout 
required for decency, the women content themselves with orange paint. This 
is especially the case in place* where there is no lack of clothing material ; in 
Colombia they know how to make bark-cloth, as also do the Guaraunos of the 
Orinoco delta. Among the Mosquitos this seems even to have driven out tlw 
native cotton-stuff* which take more time and trouble to prepare. The bark is 
beaten with grooved bats, as in Polynesia. The cloth, of a dirty white, is somc- 
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times dyed red with ekica, and a kind of bignotaa. The women's garment, called 
furquim , covers the whole body from neck to knees, like a tunic. In the temperate 
regions of South America skin-cloaks are universal. The petuko. which discoveries 
in Peruvian grave* prove without doubt to have been worn before the European 
time — a rug with a slit for the head — is blue and round in Brazil ; white and 
square in Peru ; dark and square in Chili. 

The brilliant feather -garments were never articles of daily wear in South 
America, but formed the adornment of festivals. In Guatemala the feathers of 
the Qutzal- bird ( Pkaromairus matinna), of which the chief? plumes were made, 
were in equal esteem with money. The bird was caught in a noose, and only 
the tail-feathers plucked ; to kill a qustal was forbidden. 

In all parts of South America, where remains of old civilizations were not 
preserved, and European productions had not penetrated, weapons have been made 
of stone, wood, and bone. The club in the north is four-edged, flattened, and 
hollowed to a concave curve on the narrow sides. Where we find a richly-carved 
handle, and delicate ornamentation of the fiat sides, a. is not very frequent, we 
may conclude that it was to be used as a symbol of chiefship. Among the 
Carayas, not only staff-shaped, but also shovel-shaped, clubs occur, the latter 
appearing to have been the earlier in use. The sharp-edged perforated discs of 
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«onc found c*i the joit in the Rio Grande show that stone club, also, like those 
of the Melanesians, as shown on page 35 s, vol. i. were formerly in use. The spear is 
found almost everywhere, though often only in a rudimentary form ; the Bacairis or 
the Shingu am without it. The spear of the Maranhos is so like a large bow that 
it >« often con fu se<l with it in our museum*. When did the Pampas Indians and 
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Patagonians exchange bow and arrow for spear, lasso, and bolaa ? According to 
all appearance simultaneously with the introduction of the horse ; but the bob was 
already known to them in pre historic times. An instrument between knife and 
sword, like a longish bill-hook, the machtU % is the most common tool wherever 
Spanish influence made it* way. In the forest districts it serves as a chopper. 

The bow is the handsomest weapon of South America ; only in some of the 
Melanesian islands is it wrought to such beauty. In eastern South America it 
is distinguished by length and slimness, simply and slightly bent, of a flattened 
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section at the sides, on the outer face convex or angular, on the inner fiat 
or slightly hollowed, polished or prettily wrapped with string, thread, or 
bark ; the ends, bluntly rounded olT, show no difference, but the fact of their : 
bind bring turned in one direction makes them unsymmetrica Where 
these points are absent, as towards the north, the South American bow is 
the mo« symmetrical of all ; in the south, on the other hand, the whole 
bow is wound round with coloured strips of bark, and therefore the work 
of the wood is rougher. The bows of the Botocudos, Rucuycnns, and 
O yam pis are a couple of yards and more in length. Towards the north 
they grow shorter, until the smallest length is attained in the district which 
marks the northern boundary of the South Ameri- 
can form of bow, namely Nicaragua ; arrows, too, , a- 

from the interior of Costa Rica, are strikingly like ■ * 

those of the Arawaks. In the bows of Guiana f 

alone, the tips arc bent slightly outwards ; tlx; . 

string is twisted from fine vegetable fibres, arid I f 

rolled back over the bow in layer.-, which must 
have been the origin of the Juri custom of wrap- ■ ■ 

ping the bow with cotton threads laid close to 
gethcr, and beautifully coloured in geometrical 
patterns. Bows arc manufactured by preference 
from the heart -wood of an am palm, and of a 
bignonia ; in Guiana from that of the fare, which 
lias beautifully brownish, often yellow, markings. 

The thick sap-wood is not taken off, but trees are 
sought for which have fallen with age, and have 
had their sap-wcod already destroyed by white ants. 

The wood is uncommonly hard, and as heavy as 
the iron wood of Africa. In order to get a bow 
out of it. numerous notches are cut into a large 
piece, and the wood removed between them, until 
the required thickness is obtained ; the bow is then 
finished off with the lower jaw of the peccary. In 
Guiana it is polished with the leaves of the Cura- 

teMa amertcana, and in shooting it is held upright, c. I, 1 

with the arrow- to the left. The shapes are mani- jaf 

fold : every tribe has its own special way of fasten. I I ft 

ing the string, and devotes more or less attention ■ • 

to polishing and so on. In the bows of the j 

Machacalis of the Belmonte, in which there was ® 

formerly a widespread trade, a reserve arrow lies in ( 

a notch on the front side. Strings made of animal 

fibre do not occur further to the north; the reed &unMhW ^ n , facp4taMd „ w „ 
arrows have the feathers set in spirally. Ihc bow - 7 lo 10 n. too*. (Mntiw c*t- 
is not in general a strong weapon, although every * Co ° a " b °~’ 

one has cost the life of a whole tree, and required 

months of labour. There is a great difference between this bow and that of 
the North Americans, which extends as far as Mexico, as well as that of the 
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Africans ; for nearer relationships one must go to the Pacific. On the east roast 
of Brazil, Prince Max of Wied found, as far as the Rio Doce, a * sling haw" with 
two strings attached by a piece of twisted work in which a clay bullet or a 
small round stone was laid. According to Azara, in Paraguay several bullets 
arc shot simultaneously with such bows; the miniature bows used by the 
Arawaks for shooting flics have been described by Ten Kate. 

South America can show a large number of arrow poisons of both vegetable and 

animal origin, among them some of the 
most active known: on the Upper 
Amazon, between the Rio Negro and 
the Sapura, the bark St rye linos caste - 
luana ; in Guiana the roots of the 
climbing Strychnos toxifera , the well- 
known airari, mixed with the juice of 
more innocent plants. The Indians of 
the river Napo get their curari from 
the Tocunas , the journeys there ami 
back co&t them as much as three months* 
so that in their own country the poison 
not unnaturally fetches itd weight in 
silver. The Indians of New Granada 
prepare an arrow poison from the milky 
excretion of the papilla? on the hack of 
Phyllobates nutanorrhima, like the Prairie 
Indians of North America. They irri- 
tate the animal by sticking a splinter 
of wood into its neck, and dip their 
arrows into the secretion. The Goajiros 
put the poison glands of a green tree- 
snake into a calabash fruit, the interior 
of which then turns into a dark slimy 
mass. According to Ramon Paez, 
poisonous animals arc allowed to 
putrefy, and the arrows dipped into 
the corrupt matter. But some experi- 
ments made with Goajiro poisoned 
arrows had no result. 

The throwing • stick, which is in 
use among the Eskimo, was 
(:Urt, “ a i moat entirely lacking to the North 
American Indian, but appears here and 
there from Mexico onwards. In that country specimens occur, beautifully decor- 
ated with carve* figures, apparently of religious import ; ar.d more particularly 
in Central America. Colon hia, and the Amazon region. In Fast Brazil it perhap* 
existed formerly. But everywhere it is met with only rare!y, having obviously 
long been gi%*ing way to the more powerful bow. Among the Tupi tribes, how- 
ever, it was in use. to the exclusion of the bow, so late as the seventeenth century 
(see the Plate 41 American throwing-sticks tf \ 
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As with the Malay*, the arrow* for the blow-gun were of wood, fine and 
poisoned at the tip. with “gas-chccke ” of cotton. In Noith America it seems to 
have been in the main a child's toy ; as a weapon it 

occur; in South America only among the tribes of 'A it 

the Upper Amazon and in Guiana, even there not V\ jflL cm 

ousting the tow. Perhaps even the Tupis used the V \ W 
blow-gun beside the bow, which was universally in ; 
use among them. To 
the herdmen or va qutros 
of eastern Ecuador it 
serves for both dog and 
whip; from their strong 
tubes, a yard and a half 
long, of the so-called attta 
drain (GyntriutH satcha- 
voider), fitted with a short 
bi: of thinnor reed as 
mouthpiece, they can 
blow clay bullets to a 
considerable distance. 

Long shields of wood, 
cow-hide, or tapir-hide 
were carried by most of 
the South American 
tribes with » hom the 
Europeans came into 
contact in the sixteenth 
century. 

For blades, whether 
piercing or cutting, for 
heavy weapons and tools 
for striking, for scrapers, 
and the like, even where 
people knew how to com- 
pound bronze and to 
smelt silver, they were 
dependent on stone 
The Chamicuros in south- j 
cast Bolivia to this day 
use stone chisels, the 
stone blade being set 
into a cleft in the handle 
by an elegant splicing. P 
in stone applies without 
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by the Wapisianos and Atorais. The hatchets of the South American Indiana 
are true hatchets, with the blade and handle in one plane ; the adze, with the 
blade at right angler, i s exceptional The “ anchor-axe* ' of Brazil arc among 
the most beautiful worlc of the Stone Age : they arc ceremonial axes with crescent- 
shaped blades, having the handle often bound with reed, and ornamented with 
shells. 

Acquaintance with the metals seems to have been confined to the civilized 
countries in the west. They knew how to alloy copper with tin ; but, perhaps owing 
to the scarcity of tin, a true bronze civilization never grew up. Bronze wedges 
have been found both in the Sierra de Rioja and in the Sierra de loa Llanor in 
Argentina. The great abundance <A gold, which, as in Europe, was held to be a 
valuable article of ornament, had important results at the time of the conquest 
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It appears to have been got by washing only ; gold-washing*, often scanty enough, 
are to this day carried on by the Indians on many trbutanes of the Amazon and 
die Orinoco, especially the 19a. There are two regions of America where gold is 
found abundantly in graves ; one in Central America and Mexico, and on to 
Florida and New Mexico, the other in the north of South America, the West 
Indies, Peru, Chili, pan of Patagonia and the Pampas districts. Silver articles are 
found in Peru, Central America, Mexico, New Mexico, and Florida. Pure tin, 
with no admixture of copper, was worn in the lip by the Chiquitoa. 

The absence of iron is conspicuous. The Peruvian* and New Californian? 
mixed oxide of iron as a hydrate for dyeing purposes ; but never smelted iron. 
The Araucaniam, however, like the Eskimo, teem to have used meteoric iron. It 
is only the Caribs of the West Indie* of whom Columbus reports that they 
possessed some iron vessel* ; and perhaps these had already reached them from 
Europe. Even if the actual use of iron in ancient times in South America can 
be proved, it would only be a question of the occasional utilisation of a material 
which never attained to any far-reaching importance ; and that could only be in 
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the cast, where energetic steps had been made towards realising the value of 
metals. 

The simplicity of the tools shows the low level of industry. On the Shingu, 
the teeth of rodents, as the agouti and capyba-a, were used for chisels ; hair was 
cut with the teeth of the piranha fish ; a fish-tooth served for a lancet, the staiks 
of a cutting-grass for razors ; the earth was turned up with the fore-claws of the 
giant armadillo (Daiypui gi/as) set together in pairs: 
cutting and scraping was done with slieils, and boring by id' 

means of a drill armed with stone. v tJT " 

Prehistoric South and Central America arc considered li- 
as the great countries for pottery. The mass of these wares /# 

l’cru than in Araucania. where /l\ 



is no less astounding 

Fonck can only explain it on the hypothesis ci sudden I 1 \' 

desertions of inhabited places. The way towards the ~ If V • £ 

high level reached by the pottery of the civilized races In /*. \ 

South America had already been opened by the Shingu fjj fi T V~ 

tribes Like so many other indigenous aits, pottery could 
not fail to sink from the heigh: it had Tcached, as soon as ; 

Europeans appeared with their metal vessel* But the , ; , . 

retrograde process must already have ret in. and many 

trihoi had totally forgotten ’.lie art. In South America ' 

there was ::«> ju-tb-ry among the Kueghns. the Chcnos, the VHhQI* *'• 

Patagonians ; it was too easy to supply the place of mugs. * 

glasses, plates, dishes, cups, and bottles by gourds. On 

the other hand. ir. the southern aid Central River Plate 

di.tiict -.otpscs were accommccctcd in unis more than half 

a yard in breadth and height . i 

In many parts great things were done in the way cf ; 

weaving; and European^ found oolton fn cultivation among », 

■t - '(hvI# .t.r « <.< •».-* • i-t t*.- 

cor.moresi objir.it s Inunil in Central and bcuth America. ■" NEry*f 

Weaving is a* a rule the women's job ; but among some of : 

the Guiana tribes it is only the cotton threads for ham- ’ 

mocks that arc spun by the women (who use a spindle 

made of hard wood and a round bone), while strings for 

necklaces and all oilier purposes arc manufactured by the Cim>rin( n|tf 

men. The Calchaqui women of Tucuman ore noted as ,, tuiaed u*«o. 

excellent weavers. The textile art of the Peruvians had ) 

branches in Chili, even as that of Mexico had in New 

Mexico ar.d Arizona. That of the Carayas in Goya* is said by Ehrcnrcich to 
have been originally introduced from Europe, ah hough it has now an independent 
existence. Various kinds of Ficus provide bark stuffs. We arc reminded of 
Africa as well as of Polynesia when we find the Carayas steeping the bark of 
the JangaJa-\KC, and beating it with flat grooved stones. Strips of bark are 
also used for plaiting, an art which indeed is universally known, and in which a 
certain degree of taste finds active expression where other crafts are behindhand. 

The plastic arts have never stirred much in South America ; even the caned 
human figures of the Carayas deserve only qualified praise. The Bakairis and 
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Mehinacus keep their maize in vessels made of dried maize-husks twisted into the 
shape of birds, and their wax in figures of animals, as in the cuts on pp. iS. 20. 
And one may call it pictorial ornament when black tablets, on which conventional 
fish anil other designs arc often very rudely drawn with white clay, arc hung up 
in a chief's hut. The representation of the human body seems in all ages to have 
been very unusual ; and a discovery, like that in Rio Grande do Sul, of a pipe 
in the form of an Indian's head is notable. Generally in the eastern half of South 
America the feeling for art is feebler than in the western or in North America ; 
but the Amaton tribes have feather-work pretty in colour. 

Trade intercourse, without being absolutely deficient, is less vigorous in South 
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than in North America. Among the Caribe of the Essequibo region a system of 
division of labour exist*. One spins the cotton, another works it into hammocks, 
a third makes pottery-, a fourth prepares the iron graters with which cassava-roots 
are grated to pulp. Payment is made in domestic animals. In the deserted huts 
of the Chunchas On the Parani, Werlhemann found iron axe* and fish-hooks, 
which serves to prove that this secluded tribe had dealings with those on the river 
Amazon. In tie interior of Guiana there i-. an unimportant trade, consisting in 
the exchange of nets, weapon*, and especially curare for cloth, knives, needles, and 
salt. The Bonis who come for trade purposes into the Rucuyenns' country, have 
to pay in advance for the hammocks which will not he delivered till the following 
summer. The Indian’s tendency, especially when he begins to hoard his 
earnings, is always towards avarice. They have long been renowned as porters 
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and runners. Formerly, when tl>c roads in South America were even worse than 
they are now, the Indians would carry men all day long on thoir backs over the 
Andes, upon the silhla or carrying-chair, w hich may have been in fashion even in 
the Inca limes, and which, once a chair with a foot-board, now is a p?.ck- 
saddle. They carry also by means of bands of C/cropio- bark, either passing over 
the shoulder or across the forelicad. By his endurance in travelling and carrying, 
the Indian has known how to make himself economically of importance to the 
white man 

Where the mahogany tree grows, that is, between to' north latitude and tlic 
tropic of CaiKcr, Indians find employment as woodmen ; the ground round live 
tree a cleared of undergrowth with billhooks and hatchets, the tree is felled, tie 
branches taken off. the stem hewn to a square beam, and dragged by teams of 
oxen to the nearest point whence tltey can be floated. The Huilllches of Chiloc, 
who ate active and expert woodcutters, carry the beams and planks through the 
pathless country down to the coast on tlieir shoulders. An important class of 
Indian workmen in the service of Europeans arc the Mccos of Central America, who 
collect india-rubber. The xlt, as it is called, ia got from the Cattiloa *Iajtua, and 
has greatly risen in value since it has born employed fee the casing of submarine 
telegraph cables. The collectors, who are hired hy a contractor, when they have 
spent their smart-money in jollification, go off to the gathering grounds, where 
they collect the juice for weeks on end. They are drcailed as robbers and worse, 
and unhappily tarry' civilisation, often in its most repulsive form, into almost 
unknown Indian villages. Copaiba, emuara, mcrii/te, and other resins arc articles 
of trade among the destitute wandering tribes of South America. Since the 
^useless devastation of the caoutchouc-plants in Colombia has made it accessary 
to collect the less valuable vegetable ivory, 'here ha-; been a regular export trade 
in this also. 

.Navigation is limited, considering the extent ol the country; only isolated 
and widely-sundered races achieve anything of Importance In this line. Whole 
tribes such as the Botccudos, had no canoes at all. The Scris of the Sonora 
coast amt Tiburon Island used to make raft-like canoes for one or two persons 
by tying three bundles of reeds together and turning them up fore and aft ; just 
the nr/r&t/cfi boat of the dwellers on the N'ile, which turns up again in Melanesia. 
The tu/e raft of the Californian tribes is similar. The Indians in Lower Cali- 
fornia, had. according to Clavijero, somewhat shorter craft, rafts made of three to 
six tree-stems, in which they went fishing some mile* out to sea. On the tribu- 
taries of the Ama 2 on and Orinoco bark canoes are in many eases used. The 
English traveller Pym speaks with great admiration of the canoes some fifty feet 
in length, made of dug-out cedar and mahogany stems, which were in use among 
the natives of the Mosquito-coast, and of their skill in navigation. The 
Guaraunos of the Orinoco Delta, the Carayas of the Shirgu, and others, possess 
many canoes of dug-out giant trees, too low in the side foe deep water, with good 
paddles, elegantly decorated : while the lagoons of Braril. which seem to invite 
navigation, had, in former times, scarcely seen a canoe. Columbus firs; came 
across a large craft between Yucatan and Honduras; 1 it was, as Las Casas say*, of 
eight feet beam, and as long as a galley ; twenty-five men formed the crew 14 m 

• [On hu iounh voyjge ; b»t, iroltci UUt t, hr hiU itrn c.iniei capable of b-jluy* 1 tSVMUU. ten 
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next largest vessel recorded is the ‘ Balsn Peruana" which Pi?arro captured at 
Turn bee ; she had sail and rudder. Bernal Dial too speaks of "five great canoes 
full of Indians, and going under sail and by oars" ; and Gonzalo de Sandoval also 
met with a canoe having oars and a sail. One may conjecture that the Huastecs 
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were acquainted with sails, and travelled in their vessels as far as the Antilles. 
Again, sailing boats are mentioned by Oviedo on the coast of Yucatan, though 
no doubt at a time when Europeans had been sailing the Caribbean Sea for a 
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whole generation. On the other hand, the Aztecs and other ancient inhabitants 
of Mexico could only visit the islands which lay nearest. Their boats were rafts 
of trees or single stems, and Cortez's sails on their lagoons terrified them as an un- 
known wonder. It is in the south-west region, beyond Araucania, with its 
numerous islands, that navigation affords a real support to existence, just as it 
dees in the north-west beyond Vancouver. The inhabitants of Chiloe arc capital 
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seamen. The boys fro to sea when quite young with their fathers in onc-mastcd 
boats ; and their love of emigration may be referred to their familiarity with the 
sea. A dying man in Chiloc 1 believes that he will live as long a* the tide i- flow- 
ing. and depart when it turns. Still, this high development of seamanship must 
first have been brought about by contact with Euro|>cans. Navigation, as we find 
it among the Fuegians, suffices for the necessaries of life, but is primitive from a 
technical point of view ; which gives us all the 
higher idea of their courage in contending with 
the terrible seas round the southernmost point 
of America. 

Fishing must to many races of the interior 
of America be a far greater source of nourish- 
ment. especially in comparison with hunting, than 
we arc apt to suppose; but coast fishing has 
reached a high development only in the south- 
west- The Churruas, an Orinoco tribe, shoot 
fish. The Bakairi fisherman, who knows not 
hooks, throws into the water a red berry as big 
as a bean, and lets fly his arrow at it just as it 
disappears into the fish’s jaws. Fish-arrows arc 
as long as javelins, and those arrows over a yard 
long with wooden point* used by the Indians of 
Costa Rica are no doubt fish arrows. On the 
Upper Amazon fish arc taken by means of the 
narcotic leaves of a foul/imtt and a jacqtama. 

Dried fish were even an article of commerce. 

On the Lower Plate, Ulrich Schmiedd found in 
the Indian huts stores of >a fish-meal and fish- 
lard.” Among amphibious reptiles, alligators 
and tortoises were hunted ; and the Botocudos 
cat both alike without disgust. America, like 
Africa, has its fishing nomads, who mow from 
river to river, or * draw " particular tract* of 
country at regular intervals. There is a tribe 
of this kind in Honduras, who live in their 
settlements, but in the months of December, 

January, and February travel in canoes down the 
river Meta to look for turtles' eggs, which are 
deposited in vast quantities a yard deep in the 
sand at the river mouths, and in which there 
is a regular trade. Shell-fish have evidently been the food of the coast tribes 
from early times, for -kitchen middens" arc to be fiiuud on all accessible 
coasts. In the South Brazilian provinces these arc from 75 to 100 feet high, as 
in Santa Catarina, where two kinds of oysters and a tar<U*m arc largely eaten. 

A number of South American tribes live by the chase of Curasao vs, tapirs, 
monkeys, and porpoises. This is mostly now carried o»i with guns, bow and 
arrow only surviving in remote parts of the interior On the plains, where game 
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abounds, the introduction of the horse gave increased facilities. In hunting the 
sloth, the sportsman ascends the tree with a pole having a slip-knot at the end 
drops this over the animal’s head and throttles him with it. Half-suffocated, i: 
requires but a small effort to bring him down ; he is stunned by the fall. and 
beaten to death with sticks. The Indians of the Rio Grande do Sul use nooses 
to catch the parrots which sit in numbers on the mud-heaps. For shooting birds 
they also use arrows with flattened points. 

The Indians arc fond of training wild animals, and a village is seldom without 
its tame parrots, monkeys, and peccaries. Among birds curassows agumis, marayes, 
even the great bird of prey, the harpy-eagle, the feathers of which arc used for 
arrows, are specially common. There pets also serve as a medium of exchange. 
The forest Indian now tames only dogs, cats, pigs, fowls, and ducks ; the breeding or 
horses, mules, asses, cattle, goats, or sheep, is unknown. The old American, or 
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Inca, dog seems to have been bred independently from the North American wolf, 
but nevertheless, to correspond in its three chief breeds with definite species of the 
European dog. The Bakairis tame numerous animals, keeping small lizards tied 
up in their houses to exterminate the crickets ; and In like manner they plant wild 
fruit-trees near their village, as the maeajuva palm (imoim), the manga*! i, the 
“ wolf's fruit" J rum do hbo, So/amui /yewtrpUM), the oleaginous piquia {Carycear 
butynsuni), According to Baird, the turkey was first domesticated in Mexico; 
but there were also flocks of turkey-hens about the mouth of the Arkansas. In 
the natural grass meadows of Venezuela, Guiana, and the slopes of the Southern 
Andes, to the river Plate, cattle-breeding, brought over from Europe, has found 
space to develop; and has there, especially among the Apurefios of Venezuela, 
given rise to the Omens, a class of coloured half-breeds, a race of horsemen who 
have, too. played a part in local history-. These Uantros inhabit the open country, 
partly in their own little settlements, but mostly on the dairy-farms of the wealthy 
cattle-owners, the hnttroi , who, in spite of their often princely possessions, live in a 
hardly less primitive manner than their herdsmen. A halo. to which belong some- 
times thousands of cattle roaming almost wild, consists of two or three huts roughly 
constructed of palms. The ilanero does not trouble himself about school 01 
church , he venerates certain saints, and that is his entire religion. His home is 
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in the saddle, in which he passes literally the greater portion of his life. Like the 
g.iuchos of the Pampas the llamros are splendid riders. For their horses they 
feel the tend crest affection. Saddles and other equipment are, both in the north 
and in the south, made after the Spanish pattern, and gaily adorned. 

The agricultural products of South America are manifold. Resides maize, 
manioc. sweet potato, tvc find cotton, pepper, the annatto, a dye-yielding shrub, and 
several desert plants, which enjoy a transitory cultivation. But the Indians of the 
tropic region nowhere cultivate with any real energy. The digging-stick or a weak 
mattock suffices them. In the damp southern parts of Chili the turf is cut and turned 
with two sharp stakes, lumas ; while the dry soil of the north is tilled with digging- 
sticks. In this respect the Colombian tribes, in spite of the numerous points in 
which they have been advanced in civilization, stand no higher than the natives of 
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Guiana, whose entire agriculture begins and ends with growing the manioc, the 
South American bread-plant. In these districts it is certain that before European 
Influence came in, only manioc, sweet-potato, and gourd, with perhaps tobacco, 
were cultivated, and possibly also maize ; but the two iast far lew in South 
America than in North. But the furrows, now bare, found in the forests cf 
Arnucania, show that in the temperate region of South America agriculture was 
once more extensively carried on than it is at present. It stopped short in the 
prairies of the Lower Paraguay, or, according to Burmeistcr. even on the lower 
waters of the Parana de las Palma*, which accounts for the sudden decrease of 
population in this district 

In Honduras, among a group of the Paya Indians we find a nomadic agri- 
culture in practice. They lay out plantations in one place or another, and only 
visit them some months later to han-e-t the crop. Then they barter hooey, 
vegetable dyes, sarsaparilla, with their more civilized brethren, for fish-hooks, 
weapons lance-heads, and knives. Wherever an industry like collecting whale- 
bone and Peruvian bark, cc straw plaiting, has occupied the field, agriculture is 
neglected, even in so astonishingly fertile a country as the eastern slope* of 
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Ecuador, more especially where it has to be carried on under conditions almost 
equivalent to serfage. 

Where no prohibition stands in the way, the Indian prefers animal food. 
The Rucuycnns cat the grub-v from the nest of a large wasp, called ocano, with 
cassava. Termites that have gnawed into leaves of plants get eaten all but the 
heads, which remain firmly holding on by the jaws. Indians never bite the meat 
with their fine teeth ; they tear it up in their fingers and put it into their months 
in small pieces. The left hand serves as plate ; between the fourth and little 
finger of the right is held a bit of cassava bread or of the flat maize-cake called 
tortiUa ; between forefinger and thumb a morsel of meat; and so they sit and 
chew. Meat for preserving is dried and smoked. For roasting, the Bakairis 
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build an ingenious pyramid of three sticks with cress pieces to hold a grid 
The whole apparatus can be brought a* near to the fire as desired. 

A peculiarity of the Botocurios. Rucuyenns, and other South American 
Indians is eating earth — clay scraped from smoked balls of the material. These 
must never be absent from the provisions for a journey. The Yuina tribes ear-- 
rings of kneaded day at their belts, which tlury arc said to moisten with saliva and 
then use to paint themselves. May not this be a form of earth-eating ? The 
Bakairis have clay figures corresponding to ours of ginger - bread, which, like 
those, were once, " before the Mandiocca," used for eating. White or yellowish 
earth, apparently the effect of weathering upon volcanic ash, has been from 
old times employed in Guatemala to sprinkle on food as “ white sweetening," or 
" seasoning.” 

Next to the quirum, shown on p. 5. the potato is the chief national food of 
the Indians nf the plateau. In Chili, the strawberry, which covers miles of country 
with its runners, is also an important article of food. Of manioc there are two 
kinds — one has poisonous juice, and is made up in lumps from the meal ; the other 
is the yriroi. which is cooked like potatoes. The former comes from the cassava, and 
is equally valuable as an article of food and provision for journeys. The Orinoco 
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lubes grind or grate the root, wash it, and strain it in the at/wa*, a tube of 
strongly plaited reeds, having a ring at each end. When full, it Ionics like a 
short thick cylinder. It is hung up by the upper ring and pulled strongly by the 
lower, so that, as the apparatus grows longer and narrower, the water is strained 
out. Lastly, the palp, when nearly dry, is extracted, and fully dried in thin layers 
on a hot plate of slate or earthenware, being sometimes previously rubbed through a 
sieve. The cassava has no flavour ; it is like bread made of sawdust. Salt, as a 
flavouring, seems to have been unknown to some tribes; in the eastern parts of 
Ecuador to this day the Christian salt-eaters arc distinguished from the non-salt- 
eating heathens. 

Even before the Discovery, intoxicating drinks were known, made from 
cassava -bread, the fruit of the 
palms, maize, bananas ; but 
there were also tribes, as in 
South Brazil, who drank only 
water, and chewed the juicy 
stalks of plants. In Guiana, 
bits of cassava are thrown into 
a large vessel, and boiling water 
poured over them. When the 
mass has cooled the women stir 
it with their hands, and chew 
it till it is like pap ; then they 

sp,t it out into a long trough ^ co-h—— h 

made of a hollowed tree stem %i«. (OMy Couum. r 

and j>our warm water over it. 

The process is like the preparation of katt* in Oceania. When ferine n ration 
has taken place* the liquor is strained through a reed -sieve, and the drink is 
ready, and is bottled in large gourde This faiwa ri tastes like sour beer ; it is a 
cooling drink of a brownish-yellow colour, in which morsels of the chewed cassava 
float. Taken in great quantities, such as only an Indian can manage, it has 
an intoxicating effect and a paivjori - least always ends in drunkenness. Unfer- 
mentwl paiwari. fresh made, is the oidinary drink in many villages. The pre- 
paration of this beverage, called aUo miihla, i* like that of kava, not without its 
religious dement. At the feasts where it is drunk, the same merriment prevails 
as at the carouses over banana or sugar-cane wine. The women are often 
excluded, though they have to bring their intoxicated lords safe home. From 
maize or sweet-potatoes mixed with molasses, a dnnk is prepared in w hich fer- 
mentation is set up by means of chewed grains of maize. The rapid acclimatiza- 
tion of the apple-tree has naturalized eider, especially in Chili ; and where a/eja 
or quiwa - beer was formerly drunk out of shells, they now swill dticha from 
cow-boms. Palm-wine was made in South America and the West Indies, especi- 
ally from the miniature spadices of the Manilla JUxuosa, which arc slit down the 
middle, and the juice as it flows received in calabashes. 

In the mountain reg-ioni of Colombia ard Ecuador, they make instead of this, 
a drink called guar ape, by fermenting crude sugar with water in a great earthen- 
ware vessel. After two or three days there results a sweetish, acid, refreshing, 
liquor, which, by the addition of the juice of a small aromatic citron with a thin 
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green skin, furnishes an excellent lemonade. When the gnarafo is ready for 
drinking in the usual «ay, it is called rtg-x/ir, but if alcoholic fermentation is 
advanced, it is bravo — that is hosv the muleteer; like it. A similar distinction is 
made in regard to the Mexican pulque, made from the saccharine juice of an 
Ogavt. A drink of the same kind i* obtained by chewing pieces of sugar-cane 
and spitting them into a calabash, and bottling the juice in a gourd, where it 
ferments. In the later style of the pretest i: lias a strongly alcoholic favour 
and ia highly intoxicating. Cacao was in use long before chocolate readied us. 
Perhaps the whisk with which it is stirred was indigenous in South America. A 
spoonful of the boiling hot decoction of cacao, without inilk or sugar, but strongly 
seasoned with fresh cayenne pepper, as the Orinoco tribes like it, is enough to 
make a European think that his mouth and thioat are being scorched by the 
flames of Purgatory. 

Tobacco smoking is almost universal in South America. The words for 
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tobacco and pipe are widely distributed, being, for example, almost identical in 
Chili and Brazil, so that we must assume the articles to have spread from one 
country to the other. Yet many tribes do not cultivate the herh. Snuff-taking U 
even more popular. Among the Guiana tribes, a box made ot* a large snail-shell, 
closed by a bat’s wing attached with batata or caoutchouc, is used to contain 
a fragrant powder of unknown composition, which can be shaken out of the point 
of the shcl. through a hollow bone affixed to it To cariy it to the nostrils, an 
instrument is u=cd, composed of two hollow bird-bones, as shown on pp. 74. 75 ; 
one end >3 stuck into the nostril, the other placed in the snuff-box ; then the 
snuff ii inhaled into the furthest recesses of the nose. But only a selfish 
person takes his snuff in this way ; sociable people administer the snuff mutually 
with two crowd bones. 

Coca is found from the north of Peru to the western Goajiros, who. like the 
Peruvians, chew it. probably as a stimulus to the nervous system, to Cuman 3 , and 
west to Huallaga. where Poppies Choloncs boatmen rested five or six times a day 
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to chew. The Indians of the Upper Amazon lake quantities of cayenne popper, 
routing the capsicum in prettily-woven baskets turning on a spindle. 

The architecture of the nomad tribes has iittic beyond the rectangular or 
square ground-plan to distinguish it, except a general shakiness and want of 
durability. Some triors do almost entirely without huts ; the only traces left by 
those of the Botocudos are a few withered palm-leaves. Four posts, four walls 
of bamboo, and a thatch of leaves, arc the elements which constantly recur. 
Three stones for the cooking-pot to stand on, and one or two hammocks, compose 
the furniture. The tribes that float about on the channels of the Amazon and 
Orinoco, like the Oyampis, hang up their hammocks every day under a fresh 
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construction improvised of young trees, The booths of the Tobas arc provided 
with walls on three aides only, and the gaucho-huta in Argentina arc often not 
much better. The hunting-huts of the Guaharibot are conical arvd pointed, with 
ao narrow a floor that the occupants have hardly room to squat. Further south, 
it is only the Suyas, the most westerly branch of the Ges tribe*, who arc acquainted 
with hammocks, which they have borrowed from their northern neighbours. 

Pile-dwellings existed in former times, more especially on the north coast of 
South America ; and even now among some tribes in Guiana they arc met with, 
built on dry land like those of tlie Malays, though mostly in swamps or water. 
The Pararaonas inhabit both floating rafts and semi-cylindrical huts of |»lm straw 
on the sand-banks. The solidly built houses of the Ipurinas have, according to 
Khrenreich. an oval plan, and their roof-tree is made in one piece. 

In the north of South America, large common-house# arc not usual ; but one 
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hut is often inhabited by three or four families. The large houses of tl« 
Churruac in Colombia usually contain three apartments, the. fourth being the 
large entrance hall. Sometimes the apartments have their little private doors 
from the outside. In the middle is a large square space, where the Indians 
assemble for conversation, and celebrate their little festivals ; it is Mtrroundeti 
with beams which carry the low sloping roof. The families iiutal themselves 
between the beams and the roof. They are separated from one another by 
cords stretched horizontally, over which no one may step without permission. 
Among the Orejoncs of Guiana, thirty perrons may often be found in the palm- 
thatched hut. But the phalanstery arrangement is most marked in Central 
America, where, among the Paya Indians a whole village lives together in an 
oval house, some eight)’ feet long, and thirty wide. Among the Pavls of East 
Brazil, too, and the Guiana* of South Brazil, single huts arc inhabited by reventy 
souls , .so dial a whole tribe often reckons only tliiec huts. But among the 
Tupis, Stadcn saw "long houses' of fifty yards and more in length. Meanwhile 
on the Rio Pardo single households occur again among the Mangojos. 

Near the dwellings stands the hut with sacred vessels trophies, and the like, 
where the priest resides. In order to prevent the women from catching sight cf 
the sacred things, the Mehinaeus on the Shingu make the entrance of these huts 
so low that you have to roll in. 
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Before the European invasion, South America to the south of the tropic 
contained a population in many respects homogeneous. It occupied the entire 
region, with the exception of the mountainous parts, of Paraguay and South 
Brazil, and extended into the batins of the Paraguay and the Pilenmayo. It wai 
so thinly Kattcicd that in l 746 the Jesuit fathers Strobl and Cardie! travelled for 
several weeks southward from the Rio Negro, finding practically no men. The 
islanders of Ticrra del Fuego, of the Chonos. and other islands on the south coast. 
Usually called for short the Fuegians, appeared even to the first circumnavigator* 
as an isolated group which, however, had extended itself even earlier along the 
south-west coast as far as Chiloe. But the remainder, the Patagonians in the 
wider sense of the term, consist of two stocks differirg in language and bodily 
make, but less In religion and customs; of the true Patagonians, and of the 
Manta ticros, an offdtoot of the Araucanians of Chili, whose settlements arc in the 
direction cf the Andes. 
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Besides the Tehuclche tribes, we have to distinguish among the nomad tribes 
of Patagonia and the Pampas various gradations, such as the Pehucnchcs (" forest 
folk”), Pnelches ("northern folk and others. The real Patagonians, with the 
exception of the kindred non-riding Indians of eastern Ticrra del Fucgo. the tribe 
of the Onas, fall into two great stocks, northern and southern. They speak dialects 
of the same language. 

of the 
the 
and 

better built, also more 
skilled in the use of 
the Mas bow and 
arrow are there un- 
known. They repre- 
sent the pure type of 
Indiana, who, before 
the introduction of 
the horse, lived by 
hunting, fishing, and 
on the wild fruits of 
the prairie. To this 
day they are not as 
a rule mounted. It 
was among the south- 
ern Tehuc’.chcs, from 
the Santa Cruz river 
to Punta Arenas, that 
the Patagonian giants 
used to be looked for. 

From the Rio Negro 
to Uie Chupat we 
come across a group 
with a modified dia- 
lect. whose head- 
quarters, before they 
began to be forced 
backward, was about 
Salinas, north of the 
Rio Negro. Roving 
as they sometimes do 

as far as the Santa Cruz river, they come into contact with the southern stock ; 
and the two intermarry, though without abandoning their clan. To these no doubt 
belong also the Pehucnches of the Andes slopes. A third group is formed by the 
riding tribes extending beyond the tropic to the Gran Chaco. Their connection 
with the two southern groups is not one of blood for the most part, but due only 
to identity in the appliances of culture; it was Indians of another stock, mostly akin 
to the Guaramis, who first were in a position by means cf their hones to spread 
over the Pampas as mounted nomads, and then becoming ever more nomadic, tc* 
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surge hack northwards. Tho type of them is found in the Abipone*, who, under 
pressure of attacks migrated southwards from the river Juate in the Gran Chaco 
to Paraguay, and afterwards came north again. Similarly the Indian* of the 
Pampas may be traced like the Manzanero* to Chilian or Araucanian origin ; hut 
have ahsorbed a large par: of the Pehuenche*. They share with the Abiponer 
the normal Indian middle-sized tyi>e, and have developed in their fights with the 
Argentinians into a decided predatory race. Their original northern frontier seems 
to have lain near the River Plate. 

Among the races of the South American plains there are several tribes of 

exceptionally lofty stature; the 
Tchuclchcs in the south, the Abi- 
poncs and others in the north. 
Nomads arc indeed often taller and 
stronger than agriculturists in the 
same district. The southern tnbes 
are also darker than the northern, 
the men more so than the women ; 
this may be due to sun and air. 
Stout persons arc rare, well grown 
persons by no means so, least of 
all among the Pampas Indian*. 
The muscles of their arm* are power* 
ful enough to hurl tlie bolat quite 
seventy yards at a rhea. The 
inarching power of the Tehuclchcs 
i» gigantic, and they can go a long 
way without taking food. The 
Patagonian skull is deformed owing 
to the practice of pressing a child’s 
head between boards ; they say to 
prevent concussion in riding. Old 
Patagonian skulls arc likewise mis- 
shapen, but it would seem in a 
different fashion. 

lkard, eyebrows, eyelashes, and 
so fai as possible all hair on the body, arc plucked out. Tonsures were formerly 
usual, while the women dressed their hair in the style of a cock'* comb, and 
shaved the remainder of the skull ; the hair being allowed to grow freely as a 
sign of mourning only. Nowadays the men set great store by their handsome 
masses of coarse hair, making the women brmh it out daily with brushes made 
of pig's bristles or the hair of the ant-bear. R>lh sexes arc tattooed — the marki 
borne by the Abiponcs being a craw on the forehead and three transverse line* 
from the eye to the car. This is effected by rubbing ashes or a blue earth 
into incisions in the skin. Formerly girls at puberty were tattooed on face. arm\ 
and breasts, with a copiousness proportioned to their station in life ; but at pre- 
sent among the Patagonians the fore-arm only is tattooed. Among the southern 
tribes both sexes paint the face, and on occasion the rest of the body, with 
grease and red ochre, or black earth. 
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The men's clothing has in the last century adopted much from Europe ; but 
under all circumstances the ehirifa, a Lind c( drawers fastened round the loin», ij 
worn. The Tehuclches think a good deal about propriety, and do not like to see 
even little children go naked ; nor is it rill we reach the Payaguas of Paraguay 
that we meet with offensive nudity. The rest of the wardrobe is represented by 
a cloak of guanaco-skin or horse-hide, warm and roomy, with the haity side in, 
and painted rod, yellow, blue, black, or white on the outride. In former times the 
body was covered from bead to foot by two cloths, one tied over the left shoulder 
as underclothing, the other knotted round the neck as a scarf. Boots, reaching to 
above the knee, are made of tanned horse-hide or from the skin of a large puma’s 
fcot. The full hair is commonly held together by a coloured net; but a ha* is 
readily worn when it can be got. 

Women's dress has remained closer to the old fashion, consisting of a cloak, 
fastened round die neck with a silver brooch or pin, and below it a sack-like 
garment hanging from the shoulders to the hips ; the children also have cloaks. 
The habit of sticking little rods or tubes of stone, bone, or brass in the under-lip, 
and of immoderately stretching the lobe of the car by means of thick rolls of leaves, 
or of plugs, was usual among the northern Ahiponos till they became Christian. 

The Patagonians of both sexes have worn silver ornaments ever since trade 
has made silver accessible. The women and the men too like tr* wear large square 
earrings and silver necklaces ; and generally silver ornaments are popular wherever 
room can be found for them. For this purpose the Patagonians work up silver 
dollars very cleverly, though their tools, which were formerly of 9tonc only, arc 
still primitive. 

The weapons of these nomads arc not the bow and arrows which elsewhere 
are in use among riding and pastoral races, but the javelin, the Mm, and the 
lasso, from which the Mm seems to have arisen. This weapon in its old form, 
which may still be found in use among Indians, consisted of two stone balls, 
grooved to hold the leather thongs ; the modem form Is two large balls a.-.d one 
small, with no groove, but sewn up in the leather. In throwing, the small one is 
held in tlic hand. In the sixteenth century the Guaranfa used the Mm, which arc 
found buried in the Campos of South Braril, and even in the forest regions of the 
Rio Grande. To this day the gauchoa or pa-toral half-breeds of Argentina 
possess such mastery over the laaso that they prefer it to firearm*. Small Mm 
are used for birds, larger for men and animals. Mas pen/idas are balls without 
thongs, as a rule roughly wrought. The Aratieanian javelin is over 16 feel 
long, and very light, the shaft consisting of a tall bamboo-like reed growing in the 
Cordillera, called ckusqut Min. The Abipone* wear doublet; of deer-skin. South 
of the Rio Negro bows arc never found, though as far as the Guarani* of the 
Uruguay river it was the chief weapon. But prehistoric arrow-head* are found in 
quantities on the Pampas, and “ prehistoric " here may be comparatively recent. 
Bo/rn, though they may be found ir. Rio Grande and Uruguay, and seem to have 
been carried still further north by the Campos Indians, must not be confused with 
stone sinkers for nets or weights for digging-sticks, which arc especially frequent 
in Chili. Similar stones were also used in a game like bowls. 

Meat is the chief article of food, horse-flesh among the Pehuenches. ir 
Dobrizhoffer can speak of Spaniards In the River Plate country who had never 
tasted com in their lives, how much more natural must it be for Indians to rely 
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on game and their flocks ? Such few vegetable* a* they u*c are gathered by the 
women in the forest and in the open ; arattorm seed* to eat. the pith of a thistle (a* 
Schmiedel found) to quench thirst, btrbtrii terries to make an intoxicating drink. 
The Patagonians do not take their meals regularly, but only when their appetite 
moves them ; ter when they have plenty to eat, they cat plenty. In the semi- 
tropical superabundance of the Chaco region one may live more luxuriously. The 




Pampas Indians, who are rich in horses, cat them when they grow old or fall ill ; 
and for months together captured horses form their sustenance. While the 
kindred Mataguayos, who live further north on the Jujuy, subsist mainly on fish, 
the Tchuclches, Musters says, were first taught to fish by him. Shcii-mounds on 
the coast arc evidence of the important position once held for these races by sea- 
creatures of all kinds. Banks of shells containing stone weapons follow the coast of 
Southern Chili, of the south-western islands and of Patagonia, and arc especially 
abundant about the River Plate and north from it 

Agriculture was doubtless earned on only locally. It maintained itself 
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among the Tobas and their kindred on the Gran Chaco, but was regarded, accord- 
ing to Puppig.even among the Pehuenches of 
Amoco as discreditable. The introduction 
of the horse still funher repressed it. snet I 
hunting and raiding were made easier thrre- j j 
by and a settled life was less necessary* t < 

Certain tribe* appropriated herds of horses £ 

sheep, or cattle, without becoming regu- I 

!ar breeders ; thus the great masses cf 

cattle which the Pampas Indians seized in , 

frontier wars with the Argentinians were I j 

always killed or allowed to perish in a i 

short time. In Poppig's time, an important 

trade in salt from the plains was carried ! 

on by a Fchuenchc tribe with Antuco, 

but it has long since slipped out of their B&i 

hands. J 

Technical dexterity is shown chiefly in I 

the preparation of skins for clothing , large jj 
cloaks, like the African hares s, arc made I , 

of guanaca or horse -hides sewn together. f f 

The Pehuerteho's bags for goods are of cow- S t! 

hide. Metal was unknown before the days Jk 

of Europeans ; even In Southern Chili copper ■ A 

was not found In use. Xcvertteleu tlxc B 

numerous arrow-heads and other prehistoric 
weapons give no great evidence of pro- ^B i 

fidcncy. Among the northern Tobas, the 
Abiponcs, and such like tribes, spinning and 

weaving used formerly to b; universal among r 

the women, the fibre being obtained from 
the bast of a tree. A: present the dwell- 
ings of the nomad tribes of the South 
American plains arc either leather tents uith 
a framework of cane, or huts of brushwood, 
both being called tM*s, “Long- houses* 
inherited by a whole kindred, existed formerly 
among the northern tribes. 

In spite of their warlike character, pditi- 
cal organisation is often loose. The petty A 

chief* of clans often fight for their own hand. j * 0 ^ 

But in most canon the popular assembly R BJ 

decided. These meetings arc ape to be very 1 g ™ V 

tumultuous, when heads get heated by sprit; B mm i 

and strong tobacco, as we find to this day ^^B ^^B ^^B 

among the Pehuenches. White renegade? 
and mWiM have brought about a better 

type of military* organisation, uniform equip- |3»liali Miucum.1 
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mem with the long spent and Mas. twined leaders and tuhaiterns, and a certain 
degree of orderly movement. Formerly, owing to weakness or want of cohesion 
among the settlers, raids used to be practicable, in which thousands of square 
miles were swept clean : but since the advance of the Argentine frontier towards 
the south, a new page has been turned over. Of late there has been a cry in 
favour of assigning a reservation to the miserable remains c f the Tehuelchcs, 
to save them from rapid extermination at the hands of marauding whites. The 
ceremonial of concluding peace between kindred tribes of the northern 
Tchuelchts had also a military character. Bunches of string, recalling the quipus 
of the Peruvians, coloured red when intended to convey the threat oi speedy 
vengeance, announce that an injured tribe demands compensation from another. 
Individual tribes keep their territories strictly separate, and no stranger may set 
foot in the district of another tribe without permission. Among the warriors, 
the system of the taka, or pair of brothers- in -arms united till death, has grown 
up somewhat like a similar custom in Fiji. The kin system with exogamy, 
" mother-light," or female supremacy, seems to have survived only as traces. 



§ 26. THE FUEGIANS* 

T«» Swifc An* hnn Ardiijwbffr— Nainrr— Urafol plant. itA animalt — lahabiud «rii dHtittit- 

Racid affiraics— Dretr, ornament, ■«*«•*> ImpUOMOU — Food— (jnn.UUtni — Duier — Family — 
Soeiej— Polly— T races of intellect t.-ti power. 

With Darwin, »e may describe Tierra del Fuego as “a mountainous land, 
partly submerged in the sea. so that deep inlets and bays occupy the place where 
valleys should exist.” Cook had already been reminded by it of the Norway 
fiords. “ The mountain sides,” adds Darwin, “ except on the exposed western 
coast, arc covered from the water's edge upw ards by one great forest The trees 
reach to an elevation of between 1000 and 1500 feet, and are succeeded by a 
band of peat with minute alpine plants ; and this again is succeeded by the line 
of perpetual mow.’ The peaty ground everywhere appears, even in flat places in 
the lower parts of the country ; but the mountainous character is so marked that 
level ground seldom cecurs, even quite near the 9hore. It is difficult to penetrate 
into the interior ; the isolated Fuegian families keep almost entirely to the coast, 
and have hardly any intercourse with each other. The forest consists of little 
besides an evergreen beech (Ftigus bttufoidts) with small leaves of "a brownish-green 
colour, with a tinge of yellow " ; giving to the great extent of forest " a sombre, 
dull appearance” Nor is it often enlivened by the rays of the sun. The forest 
is interrupted not by rocks and glaciers only, but also by natural meadows, 
and would be no obstacle to cultivation ; indeed the grassy clearings hav>e been 
asserted to be relies of Spanish attempts at agriculture. 

The climate, south of about latitude 50’, is abnormally cold, damp, and 

1 The names Tierra del Fuego arri Fuegian ore explained ii tuo ways : either fron the S«<> shlrii, «wfag 
to the odd, the people always cury in their career, or from tie Ires on land. When Fitrroy wri’ up lie 
Perujlc Ctanael. tbe natives lighted tWea evraywber*. cither to draw wttsrjlun to Oicw.iKci. or to rany 
tidifca of the new e.perienie. This wctVd .hot* ■ route intimate coWMOion batwewn tse Bibet thin h 
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windy. The winter is like that of Central Europe, the summer like that of 
Northern Norway. The most disagreeable effect is that produced by the corny 
weather, which, owing to a low barometrical mean, makes Magellan's Straits and 
Cape Horn so much dreaded. 

The plants with edible berries which occur in the underwood of the Fuegian 
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forests are currant, barberry, an arbutus, al*o a trailing blackberry, and the 
pleasant ly-flavrxired Myrtus nummolaria. The use of wild celery’ and scurvy- 
grass has not yet been discovered by the natives ; nor is any of the numerous 
grasses used. The woods employed for weapons and utensils arc. in Ticrra dd 
Fuego proper, beech and magnolia ( Jrimys\ and among the Chonos libxedrus 
also. Baskets arc woven of rushes ; bertvris and maytimu afford slender sticks 
for arrow-shafts. Many ground-funguses are eaten raw, also two trcc-funguscs ; 
Cytt&ria Dar:vmii % a globular species growing on becch-stcms, is eaten raw in 
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great quantities by women ami children. If we except New Zealand with it. 
tuberous fern, there con be no place on earth where the lowest orders of plant- 
life arc so much eaten as here. 

The land fauna is jx>or, that ef the sea abundant. The guanaco, one 
specie, of stag, and two of foxes, inhabit only the dry eastern districts. The 
most important game of the Fuegians are the sea-lion, sea-otter, and walrus. 

Shell - fi‘h and crabs 
hold a prominent place 
in their food, more now 
than formerly. The 
sea-lions have now be- 
come very scarce; arete- 
ctpluilus Is only found 
on inaccessible dills. 

These destitute 
shores arc inhabited by 
a scanty population, 
whose entire number, 
cannot te estimated as 
more than 1 5,000. 
The majority live on 
fish, and theretbre settle 
on the coast. The Onn* 
alone extend over to 
eastern Tierra del Fuego 
on account of the gu.ni- 
acos. and we lease them 
here out of account. 
Large districts are un- 
inhabited ; not so, how- 
ever, the whole archi- 
pelago from Chiloc 
southward. The popu- 
lation being thin, a considerable human ebb and flow is possible here ; and the 
Chonos Islanders live at one time in the islands, at another on the mainland. 
Caves with mommies and stone weapons have been found on the Guaytcca*, 
which passed far uninhabited; and in t S72 Captain Simpson found there a 
family whose appearance reminded him of the Indians of Chiloe. 

The Fuegians have, for a long time, been represented as the lowest of all 
races. We need not recall the tailed men of the old charts ; but few ethno- 
graphers from Malthus to Darwin have doubted that we have in them “a race 
peaceable indeed, but brutish in the extreme." Yet from a purely physical point of 
view, the Fuegians do not represent a lower race than any other group of Mongoloids. 
Of a party 1 measured by Virchow, the tallest man was 5 ft. 5 in., the shortest 
woman just under 5 ft. In regard to the capacities of their disposition and 
intellect, the estimate of their, lias increased with nearer acquaintance. Though 
depressed by the wretchedness of their situation, the Fuegians are at the tottom 
Indians like all the others ; perhaps even somewhat more apathetic than the 
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average. The unsatisfactory results of mias'ora cannot be taken as evidence 
against them. 

Clothing dees not become any better or more copious with the less genial 
climate ; rather poorer and more inadequate. At times they wear only a square piece 
of sealskin falling over one shoulder, which can be shifted f-cxn sice to side as a 
protection from the weather ; but this is the first thing to be bartered away. An 
elementary loin-cloth seems to be generally worn. The find visitors feund 
beautiful cloaks of penguin skins, but these, with the bird, have long diappeared. 
Among the Yaghans of the Fuegkn coast, who also are exposed to still more inclem- 
ent weather, the women 
wear, besides the little 
skin mantle, a piece ot 
cloth about the hips ; 
but among the Aliku- 
lufs, Bove saw not a 
single guanaco skin. 

Men as well as women 
adorn themselves with 
strings of bivalve or 
i/iN/ti/iam - shells, and 
with feather ornaments, 
with necklaces and arm- 
lets of sealskins. On 
the necklaces they hang 
bits of glass or iron, 
keys, large shells, and 
so on. Sometimes they 
paint their faces black 
with charcoal, or en- 
crust them with white 
wood -ashes. Among 
the Chonos, the men 
regularly have a tooth 
missing. 

The huts which Fitiroy found near Port Santa Maria were by tro means 
wretched. Slender pales were stuck into the ground in a circular or oval form, 
and bent together above to form a conical framework, which was covered with 
boughs or skins so as to leave two opening*, one toward the sea, one toward the 
fcrcst. The Chonos huts may te compared to elongated hayricks. The stories 
of excavated sleeping-holes and the like, which have been told, among others by 
Da ruin, whose descriptions of the Ft>*giani arc not altogether unprejudiced, 
apply in any case only to exceptional circumstances Bove indeed mentions as 
existing among the Yaghans, besides the dwelling huts, smaller huts for superstitious 
purposes, and others for amorous coupes. 

To the Fuegian, his canoe is almost more important than his hut ; for in it he 
usually spends the greatest part of his day. and often enough day and night as 
well. To the constant squatting in narrow boats must be ascribed a certain 
weakness of the lower extremities, though there :» no cccasion to talk of universal 
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b°w.lcggcdnc!;5 ; the breast, shoulder*, and arms are all the more powerfully 
developed. The Yaghan boats, a* shown on p. 85. arc made of birch -bark, 
carelessly fastened by ropes of rush. As they arc not water-tight, the occupant 
has to be always baling. At evening the boat s hauled ashore. The Chonos 
boat again is rough. A plank some twenty feet long, and two wide, turned up 
at both ends, forms the floor, four others of somewhat less breadth compose the 
sides, and are attached to each other by strings made of Campsidiuut dtiltnu. 
Caulking is performed by filling the seams with bark. Two paddles with broad 

blades propel the always leaky 
canoe ; a young woman .steers, 
an old one bales. A clay fire- 
place amidships is hardly ever 
absent. 

The weapons arc largely of 
a sort adapted to the pursuit 
of sea - lions and large fish. 
The harpoon -shaft is 8 to to 
feet long, of beech or magnolia 
wood, among the Chonos also 
of liboc/drus. The fore -part, 
which is thickest, carries a 
head of whale's bone, attached 
to which i* a line 1 2 fathoms 
in length, with seals* bones 
threaded on it The fish-spear, 
about 10 feet long, made of the 
same woods, has a long sharply- 
toothed bone for its head. 

ru.gi, a <~i. »d w Small birds arc killed with the 

Go5*ct»on.) ^ 

sling at 25 to 30 yard*, the 
knife has a shell blade and a round stone for a handle, the two bound with a 
strip of hide. But since the visits of European and American vessels iron knives 
and axes have come into use. Once only Coppinger found a stor.e axe, and 
that in an old rubbish - heap. Iron is most plentiful among the AUkulufx. 
Bor vs. arrows, and knives are still the weapons of the Oni<, but less of the 
Yagharts and Chonos. Arrow-heads are now made mostly from bottle-glass, 
perhaps got by barter from the Patagonians. The Fuegian arrow-heads are 
set firm in the shaft, not, as Lubbock has it, loose in order that they may stay 
in the wound. There sccm3 to be no distinction between arrows for hunting 
and for war. The bow is of magnolia or beech, simply bent ; the string obtained 
from the sea -lion. Arrow - shafts are usually of the Fuegian berberis or the 
vtajlmui — the name of which means " arrow-shaft * in Yaghan— and so shaped 
that the stick, when smoothed, is somewhat thicker in the middle. The Alikulufs 
make their arrows lets carefully in every respect ; the heads arc smaller, the 
shaft* rougher, the fastening le« secure. The Cna 3 and Alikulufs both use 
quivers of sealskin. Oliver van Noort speaks of a weapon like the Mas, not 
mentioned by later observers. 

Artistic skill is at a very low level here; it has not got much beyond 
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the manufacture of plaited baskets and shell -necklaces. On the other hand, 
the art of shaping flint into arrow and spear heads by flaking i: with nothing 
belter than a bone tool has survived in Tierra del Fuego after it has elsewhere 
mostly become extinct. Pottery and the art of working in iron are unknown, 
though iron has long been in demand. Cylindrical vessels made of the bark of 
Dtitnys Winleri (as shown in the next cut\ serve to hold water. Definite 
conceptions cf barter prevail among the Fuegians. What they like best is 
iron, red doth, and blue heads : blue and white beads have recently become a 
favourite medium of trade. 

The main source of the Fuegian’s food is the sea. For the major part of the 
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year he lives on molluscs, especially mussels and limpets. Occasionally a seal is 
caught, or the small otter {Luba /Nina) or a coypu {tu/ofolamut). The Chonos 
capture many sea lions {otaria) at the breeding-places. The Yaghans seldom kill 
a guanaco— oftener a wolf, hut this they never cat. only using the skin. Cuttle- 
fish, crabs, and many kinds of fish are not despised. Shell-fish are eaten raw. 
fish usually stewed, or fried with fat or train-oil in a shell. According to Lovisato 
the Yaghan women take a bite out of every fish behind the gills— possibly a 
superstition. To the eating of uncooked meat the strength of the masticating 
muscles is no doubt to be referred, in which respect the Fuegian skull shows a 
certain resemblance to the Eskimo. Spirituous drinks and tobacco are got only 
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from passing vessel*. The women bear a valuable pari in obtaining the means of 
sustenance. The scanty nutritious plants have already been mentioned. 

They get fire by striking two fragment- of iron pyrites together ; the spark is 
received in the down of birds, and blown to a flame from which smail dry brush- 
wood is kindled. Tlie pyrites comes from Clarence Island, a proof of somewhat 
active intercourse. Whether, as wc might think, the method was introduced by 
Europeans is not known. 

Though the sea fauna about Ticrra del Fucgo is not much scantier than else- 
where. it docs not prevent the frequent occurrence of terrible famine. Under 
these conditions cannibalism is assuredly not far off ; but in justice to the Fuegians 




A F orgliin (unity. (Frore > jeeugnph ) 

it must be emphatically stated that some of the most trustworthy witnesses dear 
them ol this charge At any rate they are no; customary cannibals, such as are 
found among Negroes and Malays. As regards Darwin’s often-repeated tale of 
their feasting U[x>n old women, it is certain that old men and women not only live 
in Fuegian famines, but are treated with respect 

Fucgian women have easy and frequent confinements, but infant mortality is 
high. Newly bom children seem to be dipped in the sea immediately after birth ; 
and they arc named from their birthplace. The children arc carried in a skin- 
pouch on their mothers’ backs, and treated with maternal affection ; but this dis- 
appear as they grow up. Older observers were astonished at the nonchalance 
with which members of a family parted ; and special stress was laid on the hard- 
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hearted manner in which net' refused food to their hungry w ives, fathers to their 
children. Marriage is polygamous when possible. The numbers nf the men must 
he less than that of the women. The latter procure a great part of the food, and 
get less of it than the men ; at certain times women may only cat fish. Marriage 
is concluded by the presentation of canoe, harpoon, and lance to the bridegroom 
by the bride, while he gives her skins. Both retain their own names. 

Families exist with distinctive turns* and definite places of abode. The 
greatest number of Fuegiaos tltat Bove aw was some hundreds, assembled at the 
mission to receive food and clothing. Otherwise they go about in groups never 
exceeding twelve persons or so. There sleep in one and the same hut, and it is 
probable that among them close relations prevail. These three men, five women, 
and four children may probably represent the family. It is only among the 
hunting tribe, the Onas. that the leadership is given to the strongest The 
Yakom tushes of the Yaghans, in whom Fitzroy wrongly saw the chiefs, ate witch- 
doctors, who. m spite of the luxuriance of sui*:rstiiion, get more contempt than 
reverence. 

Hardly any race has been so much under-estimated as the Fuegians in respect 
of intellectual capacity. Their whole life is so wretched that it would seem 
useless even to speak of any spark of higher intuition. Yet it would better 
corrc'ix/nd with the facts to lay special emphasis on the way in w hich, in spite of 
all this, the rites of the cead are here as faithfully observed and as thoroughly 
performed as among opulent nations. The souls of the departed wander in the 
forests ; the scream of a bird, a cracking glacier, every noise that cannot be 
explained is a ghost calling. It is hard to decide how far their thought passes 
beyond this to busy itself with a deity and a future life. They arc said to 
possess no idols, amulet*, or such-like things, but they distinguish between good 
ami bad spirit*. The Yaghans have an evil spirit who afflicts them with rain, 
snow, and storm. Many customs point to the fear of punishment by higher 
power* ; for instance, various rules concerning feed and abstinence. They have 
a curious dread of whirlpools 



§ 3 7. THE INDIANS OF NORTH-WEST AMERICA 

Genera! HaUuuion*— bus* rod omirwni \ llic lip-plug ; tauoolng ; naiiu—Wtupwu— Hunting, 

cancw nnl -ig-amt— T-mlr i liUiwlM: Jjixtlt-fi eookeij— BkccmIyc »n. 

THE races occupying the district which stretches from the most southerly outliers 
of the Eskimo to California, and between the Pacific Ocean and the north-west 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains, form a special branch of the great American 
family While agreeing with the rest of it in their main features, they part from 
it as reganis certain details of their mode of life in a direction which points to a 
nearer affinity with the Arctic and Polynesian races. They have always been 
expewed to foreign influence, even before the visits of the Spanish, the English, 
and the Russians, not to mention Hawaiian ships’ crews and French Canadians, 
each of whom have affected the conditions until we find in British Columbia whole 
tribes of hybrids speaking a lingua franca , compounded of Chinook, English, 
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Chinese, Hawaiian, aid French. It U just the* external circumstances that have 
united people of NorthAVeM America into a group distinguished from tlve main 
race of the North American Indians b> the name Nootka-Columbians. 

Their homes lie along the deeply-cleft coast from Mount St. Elias to 

California. This border territory is no less favoured 
K by climate than the coasts of Norway, and its enor- 

a tf IS, mous wealth of fish allows its inhabitants to enjoy 

IS; a irampered existence, which has pcrlups con- 

jtf 1 tributed to make their arts flourish. None of the 

Jy I BK tribes extcnd cait, ' £rd > over tl '-° Rocky Mountains, 

! V l] cor do tlte Indians of the interior interfere with 

Xffi; ! JfciS. them. For this reason the North-Western Americans 

I ll 1 ^ . display. In outward appearance as well as in char- 

acter, many points of difference from their inland 
■SR I kindred ; their noses arc flatter, their lips thicker, 

l their faces broader, their chins better developed. 

if Their skulls arc by no means uniform, but the per- 

t ga \ * I l] centagcs of long and short heads show little varia* 

Y'\ II mil tion in individual tribes. The number and variety 

■r* 1 mil * nr S ua E c,: •* the more noticeable- The most 

■v>i I northern tribe is considered to lx- the Thlinkeers 

fa*' t or R°l° l he: on the nasi of Alaska — tall, brown, 

WpP talented people. Nearly akin are the Haidas of 

j? : I Queen Oiarlotte Island and the Prince of Wales 

Si- I feta archipelago. Further south we find the Tsimshians 

. JfeT I Kpi on the Ross and Skeena Ri\-ers. the Kwakiotis on 

I JUt the Gardner Canal, the Chinooks on tlte Columbia, 

I the Nootkas or Wakashans on the west coast of 

I Vancouver's Island, and numerous others. Most 

of these linguistically connected groups break up 
'Rpli pf'\ again into smaller tribes with dialects of their own ; 

but their ethnological identity is in unmistakable 
contrast to any subdivision of this kind. We pro- 
pose here to consider the external side of their life 
and their artistic production ; in the domain of 
'tfepf. S' social life and religion they can be comprised with 

the other American*. 

Bow, Ud Mtdyi_af the .V anh-W»d Both sexes wear a smock or cloak, adorned 
Ameran IoSahi. tFranldor. . , , , ’ , . 

Miunoi) above with a narrow strip ot tur, below with fringes 

or tassels. The material is supplied by the bark 
of a useful conifer, the “ red cellar * [Jvmpenu vxrginima ) or by that of a birch. 
The cloak passes under the left arm and over the right shoulder, where it is 
fastened with two strings, it hangs to the knee, the right side often being open, 
or with the edges merely in contact, and is kept together by a belt of coarse plait 
or woollen cloth. Over it is worn a poncho, formerly woven from wild goats’ or 
dogs’ hair, edged with a fringe, ar.d covering the arms to the elbows and the body 
to the waist ; now a blanket is more usual, and of these some chiefs have a store 
amounting to thousands. The loose garment of bear, wolf, or sea-otter skin. 
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thrown over all, hat disappeared. The head-gear »9 a cap shaped like a truncated 
cone or an inverted Hov er-pot, woven like a fine mat of grass, variously painted 
and sometimes adorned with a button or with leathern tassels, which it tied under 
the chin. When it rains, the men throw a coarse mat over their shoulders. As 
the whole body is constantly rubbed with paint made of red ochre and oil, the 
raiment also acquires its share of grease and rancid smell. Generally cleanliness 
is not one of the virtues of these races. 

Besides the everyday dress, there is one for festivities. To this belong the 
bear or wolf skins, girt in the usual way, but edged with broad strips of other fur, 
or sewn with home-made woollen cloth of flowered pattern ; also rugs of goats 
hair embroidered with mythological figures. The 
head-dress consists of a quantity of bast or half-beaten 
bark, which these people wind round their heads as 
the Polynesians do the-.r strips of lafa. In this are 
stuck a mass of large feathers, especially eagles’ 
feathers, or else it is sprinkled evenly all over with fine 
white down. The upper and lower halves of the 
face arc painted each in a separate colour, so that the 
bru*h-strciks often look like recent wound*, or they 
are smeared with coloured tallow, in which a number 
of regular figures arc drawn. 

At times some divide their hair into little tufts, 
tied up with twine ; other* let It hang loose ; others 
again tie it at the nape of the neck, and Hick in twigs 
of cypress. Among the Haidas short hair is also 
found ; a fashion which among the people of Nootka 
Sound is held a disgrace, fit for slaves Oily. Young 
Nootkas pluck out the beard. The filing of the teeth 
down to the gum has been referred to the habit of 
eating sandy fish and shell-fish, but more probably is 
the result of deliberate deformation. Tattooing was 
formerly much commoner, especially among the Chinooks; but the face and 
other parts of the body are painted black as a protective against the dazriing 
snow or the glowing heat of the fire, and also to enhance personal channs. Red 
paint is employed at feasts, in hunting, and on the war-path ; white sometimes to 
give a repulsive or hideous appearance 

To adorn themselves they not only make a large opening in the ear lobe, but 
also two or more in the, outer rim of the car somewhat higher up. In. these are 
hung carved bones, teeth, quills sewn on a leather band, little snail shells, sharks' 
teeth, wool tassels, or thin plates of copper. More recently the Chinooks have 
worn whole strings of glass beads in their ears. Many also pas. a thin string 
through the cartilage of the nose, on which are hung thin plates of iron, copper, 
or brass in the shape of a hone-shoe. Silver has become popular owing to trade ; 
armlets and rings of native workmanship are more valued than gold, and are worn 
on the arm and on all the fingers. Formerly the north-western tribes used only 
to wear armlets of white beads cut from a shell-like substance, bundles of thengs 
with tassels, or a broad black shiny ring made from horn. The ankles also are 
adorned with crimped thongs or thick twisted sinen-s. Among some tribes 
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a pluR in the lower lip is also usual- It used to be made of wood, as large as 
a dessert-spoon, broad and flat ; but now. except in old women, it is a mere 
peg of silver. This is obviously a gift from the Eskimo ; among the Thlinkcets 
this peg, furnished with a button, just as among the Eskimo of King William 
Sound, is merely prcs-*rd against the gum oi free-born girls when they attain the 
age of puberty. Among the Haidas it was once larger and more general, 
commonly made of wood, and seems to have been worn by all women ; non- most 
of them have given up even the silver tube. The southern tribes do not have the 
lip-plug ; it only extends to Millbank Sound. Women tco arc perhaps subjected 
more often than men to the deformation of the skull immediately after birth, by 
which it is made to take in some cases a flat, in others a conical or sugar-loaf 
shape. It is universal among the Chinooks, frequent among the Nootkas, rare 
among the Haidas ; thus decreasing from south to north. Some tribes, like 
the Ahts, have given it up since they have been in contact with white men. 

The weapons of the north-western Indians used to be bows and arrows in the 
first place, then slings, pikes, one to five yards in length, short bone clubs, like 
the New Zealand inert, and a small axe, similar to the tomahawk. The pikes 
usually had a long bone point ; the arrows, bone head* with barbs ; but even in 
Cook’s time the Thlinkcets had procured iron knives either from the south or 
from the Asiatic coasts, and in some isolated cases had made iron arrow-heads. 
Russian and English firearms — the Americans forbid the export to these pails of 
breech-loaders — are found in almost every hut. The axe called tarnish or 
tsuskiah is made from a stone 8 to 10 inches in length, pointed at one end and 
having the other let into a wooden handle, fashioned like a man’s head and neck, 
the stone forming a monstrous tongue in the mouth ; it is adorned with human 
hair. The considerable number of hand-weapons seems to show that fighting was 
often a hand-to-hand affair ; each man carries a dagger. The Thlinkcets arc 
reported to delight in battle and single combat, but the Haidas to be rather 
disposed towards warfare by stratagem. The dwellers on the Columbia river 
have a sword-shaped club nearly a yard long. The Nootka bow was carefully 
made from the wood of the yew or tbc crab-apple ; It is over a yard long, and 
prettily recurved at both ends outside the attachment of the siring. Among the 
Chinooks it is bound with sinew to increase the elasticity, and broadens towards 
the end like that of the Arabic races. The arrows arc over a yard long, furnished 
with serrated heads of bone or stone, while the shaft as a rule consists of a short 
piece of heavy and a long piece of light wood. Among the civilized Nootkas 
bows and arrow* have quite disappeared for forty years past. Now they are seen 
only in the hands of children. 

Defensive arms are rarer in the south than in the north. In Nootka. Cook 
observed only one cloak of tanned buffalo or elk hide with leather lining, covering 
the throat in front and reaching nearly to the ground behind. At times they 
were prettily painted in sections. They were thick and strong enough to keep 
off spears like a mail-shirt. In those day's another kind of leathern cloak was 
worn, trimmed in perfectly straight lines with deer's feet, each hanging by a thong 
sewn all ever with quills. Once at a feast. Cook saw the presiding official in a 
cloak of this kind, with a mask over his face and brandishing a rattle. The 
Chinooks had arrow-proof gorgets of leather, and cuirasses made of staves laid side 
by side, as well as helmets of birch-bark; according to Ross, also circular 
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shields of elk-hide. The Thlinkccts arc «ii! more plentifully equipped in this 
respect ; like the arctic races of the west they have armour of wooden staves, and 
helmets of carved wood with a 
frightful face for the visor. Dance 
helmets with masks also occur ; but 
these and the suits of armour 
cannot compare with those of their 
northern neighbours for perfection 
of workmanship. 

Where the roaming life of the 
hunter and the fisher prevails* the 
dwellings arc only temporary 
shelters of poles and bark mats set 
up near the hunting and fishing 
grounds. In that ease, a distinc* 
tion is made between summer and 
winter residences, as in the interior 
of North America, the former being 
frequently on small islands. Besides 
these, nearly all have permanent 
houses on the fthorc of the ae* or 
of some river — if possible, on almost 
inaccessible cliffs. Every cnc of 
these serves a whole number of 
families simultaneously as a place 
of abode. The square ground-plan 
picdominatcs. On Queen Charlottes 
Island, Poole saw a house nearly 
50 ft. square, which was said to 
contain yco (sic) inhabitants; Lewis 
and Clarke saw one in the Willa- 
mette Valley 230 ft. long, divided 
by a long gangway into two rows 
of dwelling-places. At present, four 
to six families, numbering from six 
to eighteen persons, live as a rule 
in one house ; among the Ifaicas, 
who still have the large* dwell- 
ings, Jacobsen found none existing 
more than 65 ft. long. In the 
north, and occasionally even on the 
Columbia river, houses arc found 
the lower part of which is under 
ground. Thr gable -end in, at a 
rule, towards the water, and contains 
the doorway, which used to be round 
or oval, but now is square. A square opening for the smoke is left in the rcof, which 
is of bark, and the interior is visible from end to end. The partitions for separate 
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families and for store-rooms often consist only of bits of planking projecting from 
the wall to the middle of the house. In the centre of the floor a square fireplace 
is left, which in Haida houses is sunk. Over this is raised on poles a frame for 
smoking fish, drying clothes, etc. As the fire is kept uninterruptedly alight with 
dead wood, or at most with fallen stems, the atmosphere is bad, and causes 
frequent disorders of the eyes. Art is represented by carved 
totem-pillars between and in front of the houses, fantastic carv- 
ings on the inner walls, Shamans' graves gay with many colours. 
Cook describes a village which he saw on Xootka Sound as 
standing on rising ground which sloped steeply up from the 
shore to the edge of the forest ; the houses placed in three 
ascending rows, one behind the other, the larger in front, the 
smaller in rear, and, in addition, a few scattered dwellings stood 
at both ends of the village. Between the houses in a row 
narrow alleys ran uphill at unequal distances , the streets 
between the rows were wider. Tlx: houses themselves are 
irregularly built, so that blocks of buildings, cut off on both 
sides by footpaths, may consist either of one or of more houses ; 
partitions arc not seen either from without or from within. 
They are built of long broad planks, placed edgewise one above 
the other, and tied here and there with bands of pine-bark. On 
the outside, poles or thin posts stand at some distance apart, to 
which the planks are likewise attached ; inside arc stouter poles 
or slanting shores The front wall of the house is about 6 ft. 

high, the back a little higher, so the roof planks get a certain 
amount of tilt from back to front. They arc not fastened, as 
the natives like to draw them to in wet weather, and push them 
apart in fine. Entrance and egre** are obtained through some 
hole that has arisen through the accident of a plank being too 
short, or of the planks not meeting at some point. Irregular 
holes or windows are also cut in the planks, with mats hung 
over them to keep the rain out. In the southern parts of tlx? 
Haida country, houses arc found raised on piles to a height of 
25 or 30 ft. from the ground. Vancouver saw one 70 ft. long, 
30 wide, divided into three compartments, each of which had 
its separate access by means of a notched tree-stem. Among 
the Xootka* and Haidas the exterior of the houses is painted 
with fantastic figures of men and animals. Carved posts 60 ft. 
high, the top of which forms a totem-image, stand as heraldic 
signs in front. Tlx: entrance sometimes takes the form of a pair of monstrous 
jaws. The filthiness* of the habitations U truly Hyperborean ; the inhabitants 
attend not only to the smoking but to the cleaning of the fish within doors, and 
leave the entrails to lie on the floor. These dwellings, says Cook, arc perfect 
pig-sties in the fishing season. 

The household furniture consists of a quantity of chests and boxes of all razes, 
piled up against the walls. In them \% kept the entire provision of clothes, furs, 
masks, and rubbish of all «orts. They arc often painted black, and inlaid with 
all sorts of teeth, or decorated with a carved border and representations of beasts 
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and birds. We find also square or oblong tubs for water, round flips and dishes 
of wood, flat wooden troughs half a yard in length, out of which they eat, and 
lastly, baskets woven from twigs, and pouches of matting. Fishing tackle lies all 
about. Only the sleeping- benches are excepted from the general disorder , on 
them nothing may lie, save mats of fine workmanship, and they are kept much 
cleaner. The Shamans of the Chilgits use a prettily carved stool for the magician’, 
head to rest on during his convulsions. 

The canoes arc simple ; the ThBnkeets being the most northerly people who 
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make them of timber. The largest, with room for twenty men and more, are 
hollowed from a single tree, even to the adjuncts ; canoes of this being run to 
40 ft. long. Some have carved work upon them. The bow has sometimes an 
appendage like a great beak, painted with the figure of an animal. These bruts 
arc light, and being broad and flat, fleat securely without the outrigger-, uwd by 
South Sea Islanders and Malays ; arc better adapted for shallow rivers than 
for the deep sea, and, for tliis very rca*or.. are of little u>e for long voyages. Tic 
paddles arc small and light, pointed at the end, broad in the middle. Sails were 
unknown to the Thlinkcets and Hildas till Europeans came, but constant 
practice had given them great dexterity with the paddle. 

The Chinooks, favoured by their position on the Columbia river, carried c«i i. 
lively trade upstream as far as The Dalle*, in fi.h, oil, «heM*fuh, and tlic :<vr/srfn- 
raot Other tribes also have a tendency to hoard. The Haida- had considerable 
VOL. II. II 
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wealth in two articles much in demand —otter skins and carvings in a fine soft 
btack slate. The Queen Charlotte's Islanders in quite early times cultivated the 
potato enough to fcc able to dispose of their surplus to the tribes on the mainland. 
Otter skins used to serve as a medium for barter ; now it is blankets and plates of 
copper from Alaska. Demialium - shells also used to be a popular currency ; and 
slaves, not captured in war but obtained from neighbouring tribes in the way of 
trade, were a favourite commodity. Square plates of copper, thickened at the 
edges, and having incised ornaments, called Tlatuxt, form the principal treasure 
of the Kwakiutls on Bute Inlet. 

The north- western tribes lived principally by fishery. No doubt the Thlin- 
kccts (all except the Yakatats) and the Chinooks had an insuperable half-religious 
awe of the greatest of sea-beasts the whale ; although to the Nootkas whaling 
was the most popular form of sport, and reserved for their best men. Still there 
arc plenty of other animals in the sea. From the vegetable kingdom they take 
nothing but a few roots grasses, and terries as summer delicacies.. The catching 
of fish is the men's job, the preparing and curing, the women's llieir implements 
arc varied, numerous, and good Besides nets, hooks composed of wood and 
bone, harpoon*, and spears for throwing, they have a puddle- shaped instrument 
20 fu long, 4 to 6 in. broad, and J in. thick. Both edge* for two-thirds of 
their length arc toothed with sharp bones, projecting a inches. With this, they 
strike into the schools of herring, sardines, and other small fish, which remain 
sticking on or between the teeth. The lines arc made of bast, sea-weed, and 
sinew ; the nets of nettle-fibre, and on the Fraser river of wild flax. Sea-lions 
arc usually shot with arrows. The fish, after drying and smoking, arc packed in 
bales with mats, for storage. The Nootkas stick herring-roe round small twigs of 
the Canadian pine ; then this sort of caviar is kept in mats, where it undergoes 
fermentation. For boiling out the oil, especially from a kind of smelt, the 
Thlinkccts use canoes half sunk in the sand, in which water is heated by means 
of hot stones. 

Food was formerly dressed by heating with thc.%2 hot atones cither in wooden 
vessels or holes in the ground, or by being steamed over hot stones, sprinkled with 
water, and tightly wrapped in mats. Now, iron pots arc in common use, and 
consequently boiling over the fire. Small fish and shell-fish arc stewed ; fish-roc, 
and under some circumstances marine animals of various kinds, arc eaten raw. 
Whales* and seals' fat is eaten with relish, especially when a little high. Some 
roots arc chewed by the women before being dressed. Fire is produced by 
whirling a stick of cedar in a socket of .softer wood. Tobacco is smoked through 
curiously carved pipes ; bu: other narcotic herbs — among the Haidas a kind of 
poppy, among the Chinooks the bear-berry — were used even earlier for this 
purpose. Chewing the wood of the .sugar-pine is universally regarded as a 
pleasant pastime. 

Originally no attention was paid to agriculture, and even now it is generally 
inconsiderable. There is usually a potato-patch contiguous to a Haida’s house. 

A truly luxuriant ornamentation surrounds everything which proceed* from 
the artistic and industrious hands of these people. The industry which can 
achieve such important results with so inadequate tools is indeed admirable. By 
the wretched light of their oil-lamps the Thlinkcct women stitch elegant mocassins 
with sinews, manufacture durable nets from string, weave baskets and plait 
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lues from straw or the root- fibres of the cedar, and mats from its bust The 
Haida women spin and weave the same bast and also wild flax. Not less 
cleverly do the men execute fantastically adorned carving in wood and stone. 
Formerly they used to occupy a year in completing a weapon, a cup, a gaily- 
painted heraldic post with its grotesque animal and human figures, the clan- 
cognicmcc of the family. Recently, too, silver and copper have been worked with 
great ingenuity. 

The carvings in horn and stone testify to the mastery that has been gained 




over difficult material ; but the wood-carvings are still more various, and display 
still more clearly the uncommon style of their art. The bizarre effect of these 
tissue, of grimace, is still further heightened by paint The pillars that stand 
befotc the houses consist of a number of half-human, half-bestial figures crouching 
one above another. It does not matter if a figure here and there is upside down, 
nor if the boundary between human and bestial, between reality and fancy. Is 
always preserved. The same features, or some of them, may do duty for norc 
than ore figure. Ornament penetrates every spot accessible to it. Everywhere 
tl«ere is a frieze to carve, an animal figure to represent : most frequently of ail, a 
human face with prominent eyes. In the masks and human heads every smallest 
detail has its due balance and elegance in the execution. In other things the 
thoroughly realistic imaging of nature might suggest the imitation of European 
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pattern* ; but fidelity tn nature 14 certainly no stranger to these people as they 
arc of themselves. The copie* of animals arc far more accurately executed in the 
northern na<k^ than in the southern. The first visitors to Queen Charlotte's 
Island go: the impression as of a primitive Nineveh or Babylon. Thank* to 
Adolf Ba^tian the finest collection of North-West American ethnological objects 
is at Berlin. 

The abundance and tendency of the ornament seems an echo of Polynesia, 
particularly New Zealand. Whether we are here in presence of the result of 
an ancient connection between geographically opposite portions of the Pacific 
population, or whether like causes luve produced like effects, the phenomenon 
remains highly interesting. 

If Y 7 C look for models, the overcharged and tormented ornament of the stone 
pipes and the painted idols may find its prototype at no impracticable distance in 
Mcxkc* and Central America ; nor am the stages by which one passed into the 
other far to seek. But one is struck by the occurrence of genuine bone mallet* 
with the handle in the shape of a bird's head, agreeing perfectly In form with 
those of New Zealand, the ornamented handles of which, even though the theme 
may be varied, further confirms this correspondence. Another striking feature is 
the habit of inserting pieces of mother-of-pearl as eyes in grotesque figures of 
wood or bone ; they are not set in such an artificially annular shape as with the 
Maoris, but with their ground have a very similar effect Other evidence may lie 
seen in the occurrence of caned wooden vessels in animal shape, especially those 
of birds and tortois:s, gaily painted. The most noticeable detail h the tyt y which 
may be said to be ubiquitous. On tobes and weapons, on utensils, and in the 
ornament of huts, it gazes at us in its typically distorted form, looking as though 
a certain awe prohibited too faithful imitation. Here, as well as among Peruvians 
and Polynesians, the belief in the evil eye, common to all mankind, seeks to find 
a protection in the representation of the eye. The absence of pottery is also 
notable, especially for America. 



§ 28. THE ESKIMO 

Nature <* ll»c uctfc Uinl* ; Bfe la the k*-Uoc**iaI«y ^ limits- Mean* of livelihood -Pi^holc^icAJ in*i- 
Origin. ml (nrr*r\r wiH«r mtmtrm nf th» K*V*nn ; A«a!ir and Ammrjft nsUlkm* — Race - 
Lin^oagc— Character *x>d disposition- — Family and tril>c— Dwi and cvnamcnl— Taltccmfi- 

Weapoas ; tnbrika— Wilres «rrf wal burring— Dt«t—Tnde— I and Women's nnd men's 

IwoU— Wo«k in bone axU ttoae Siow-huis gi/J tent*— Genet*! imp< «*>:« C4 Etklmo life. 

A GROUP of race#, having affinities phyiically with thosr of North-Eastern Asia, 
linguistically with the Indians, ethnozraphically with North-West America, are 
found on the north coast of America, from the point where the doth parallel of 
north latitude meets the west coast by Mount St Elias, to that where the soth 
crosses that of Labrador over against Newfoundland. So far as the islands lying 
off this coast, particularly Greenland, are inhabited, they contain the same popula- 
tion ; which, in spite of its wide dispersion, shows itself to be one and the same 
race, held together by the bond of a mode of life adapted to the severe climate, 
and its dependence on the pursuit of sea-mammals and fish. Tne unique position 
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of iti abode marks it as the true polar race of the earth. Coasts and islands 
such as are uninhabited in Northern Asia and Europe, arc in North America the 
scat of this border people. On the Chukchi Peninsula, where we first come 
across the Eskimo, we also meet with those permanent coast -tillages, pushed 
forward as near as possible to the sea, which extend to East Greenland. 

Dependence on the animal life of the sea is the fundamental law governing 
the distribution of “nearctic" matt. It is a 
meagre, easily shaken, hazardous existence. He 
is not surrounded, like the Polynesian, by water, 
but by ice ; if it advances, it cuts him off from 
hi» sources of supply. Between sea-ice and land- 
ice the basis of his life is tightly straitened. The 
hunter who ventures out too far on the ice-fields 
is driven away and tost ; only rarely, when the 
ice is set in movement, does his race with death 
end fortunately. Deaths by misadventure hold 
a prominent place in the bills of mortality of the 
far north ; eleven per cent of the deaths in 
Greenland arc violent. Perhaps as the total 
numbers decrease, these losses get to be more 
felt than formerly ; for here and there we find a 
tendency to give up seal and walrus-hunting for 
coast and river fishery. That is a retreat, a 

surrender of the battle with bracing forces, a contraction of the field of vision. 
But the large sea-mammals are ever diminishing; the competition of white men, 
who carry on their whale and seal-fisheries as a great industry by the aid of 
larger vessels and better weapons, has paralysed the bold and cunning hunter 
of the ice-regions, and substituted want for plenty — another blessing of civiliza- 
tion. 

An existence of this kind demandi an enormous anxxini of time, force, and 
life. Think only of the process of melting ice or snow in a stone kettle with a 
train-oil lamp. “ A whole year under this rone means little more than a month in 
our*," says Ross. There can be no doubt that the severe climate has a directly 
destructive effect ; death by cold and hunger has often enough been recorded here. 
Since the dwelling-places of the absolutely small number of human beings in 
these regions must be limited, this struggle against adverse conditions of life leaves 
clear traces in their extension ; advance is followed by repulse, and every with- 
drawal means at the same time a retreat of the frontier of mankind. The 
extreme limits of the Eskimo were in the time of Lane and Hayes still near 
Foulkc Bay. In 1873 Bryan found numerous remains of Eskimo huts on Offlay 
Island off the mouth of Petermann Fjord ; and the Greely expedition were able 
to establish a whole series of points as former places of residence. On the other 
hand, the Eskimo of North Devon or of the Princess Royal Islands did not 
deliberate long before pursuing the reindeer and the wolves and foxes that 
followed them in their northward journey along the east coast of Grinnell Land 
to the furthest limit of their distribution, and staying there as long as scaling and 
hunting could support existence. The difference of length between the polar 
night, which in latitude 82' lasts for 13 7 days, and that prevailing in the almost 
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permanently inhabited settlements of Itah, five degrees further south, affected 
them mentally not at all ; materially, as may be supposed, through the greater 
consumption of train-oil. Probably such overflows of small waves of arctic man- 
kind have often taken place. Even further south life undoubtedly rests on a 
tottering basis; in the Parry Archipelago, in the neighbourhood of latitude 70', 
there arc poorer districts than the average of Grinnell I-and. But to the south, 
the settlements lie thicker, especially where a yearly recurring migration between 
the mainland and the adjacent islands doubles, as it were, the sources of supply ; 
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or on the rherer of straits where the frequent clearing away cf the lee by powerful 
tidal currents offers more favourable conditions of existence to seals and walruses. 
Such dense juxtaposition, however, its is found in Prince of Wales Straits, docs 
not recur north of 7 5“. 

The available land in general decreases pole-wards. The soil, covered for the 
greater part of the year with snow or ice, is of little value ; in Greenland perpetual 
ice covers all save some narrow patches on the coast. The scanty plant-life 
cannot produce much mould. Some berries and herbs are eaten ; according to 
Kjellmann the Namollos in the neighbourhood of Kolyuchin Bay use twenty 
different plants for food. Provisions of berries and of the reindeer moss, rich In 
starch, arc stored up for the winter. Other plants are made to undergo a process 
of fermentation, like sauerkraut, others arc boiled with seal-bacon. For firing. 
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woody stems and roots are used. But the diet is mainly animal. All the operation* 
of the Eskimo are dependent on the arrival and departure of U>e teal and the 
walrus. When the winter comes, and the Eskimo moves into his snow-hut, the 
scaling is nearly at an end, and fish takes the place of meat in his fool. Hard 
times come with the cold weather. In the spring, dearth of feed is less frequent ; 
and at that time copious takes of seals and fish are occasionally made. Then they 
take to the tents. Summer and autumn, however, arc the real scaling: time, also 
the time for berries ; then gluttony prevails. Then they return to their houses, and 
this is, in Greenland, the time of the highest mortality. How to pass the winter 
without risk from cold or hunger is the great economical problem, which the 
utmost efforts arc not always able to solve. It is not in these purely material 
conditions, not in peculiar features like sledges, skin-boats, snow-shoes, train-oil 
lamps, that we shall meet with the profoundest working of natural causes ; these 
lie in limitation of space and time, and in mental and moral influence. Even if 
we may not feel inclined to gauge the effects of an increasing approximation of 
seasons of greater warmth arid more light by the finer sensibilities of civilized 
roan, it is certain that even an Eskimo's soul is not insensible. The nomad of 
the tundras and forests of northern Asia corocn back from the Arctic Circle as the 
sun begins to get low ; but the majority of the arctic races of America have a 
long sunless period to live through. 

At the opposite ends of America, peculiar branches of the American race 
have developed Pushed to the verge of the ir habited earth, Eskimo and 
Fuegian alike wage a hard struggle, which has railed into existence kindred 
traits; and if, nevertheless, the Eskimo is sharply distinguished from the 
neighbouring Indians who live under similar conditions, causes ocher than soil 
and climate must be in operation. After an American population was already 
fully developed in more southerly regions, the north got peopled, not merely by the 
advance of the Indian tribes. A later and special immigration from the border- 
lands of Asia and America must have exercized an influence there. Mongoloid 
features arc so recognisable in the character and bodily conformation of the 
Eskimo, that attempts have even been made to separate him entirely from the 
Indian ethnological ly. Eskimo, too, arc settled on the northern coast* of Asia, 
while they first appeared in Greenland possibly within the historical era, and 
them is much in their stock of culture to induce a comparison of them with the 
Asiatic Hyperboreans, nay, even to remind us of the European. Nevertheless, 
we connect them here with the Indians, as It seems too hazardous to rank them 
with the true Mongoloids. But North-East Asia is unquestionably a region of 
transition which finds its continuation in northern America. 

The bodily frame of the Eskimo shows but little variation in different 
districts. His skull is long and high. It should be noted that the Chukchi 
head is short, the northern Indian of not more than average length. The facial 
expression is determined by a strong development of the jaws and maxillary 
muscles, and a considerable distance between the inner angles of the eyes, as well 
as between the eyebrow s and the apertures of the lids, also by pretty well-marked 
prognathism. The slit eyes and the position of the cheek-bones arc Mongoloid. 
The true Eskimo have black hair, dark eyes, and reddish or yellowish brown 
skin. If here and there, especially in Greenland, traces of a fair type appear, 
they doubtless prcceed from a crossing with ancient Norse or modem Danish 
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blood. The hair of the head is straight and comparatively long ; the beard, 
which is developed almost solely on the chin and lip, is among the pure Eskimo 
of scanty growth. The skin is thick and coarse on hands and face only, else- 
where soft, thin, and smooth. The reddish tint of the cheeks and strong red of 
the lips give a fresh look to the face. The stature is low. without being dwarfish. 
On the average of a large number of measurements made by Ross, the heigh* 
of a man at Cumberland Sound conics out at 5 ft- zj in. ; at Behring Straits 
about 2 in. more. Virchow's individual measurements of full-grown Greenlanders 
gave $ ft. 2J in. and 5 ft. ; of a woman 4 ft 10 in. Labrador men were on the 
average 5 ft. + in. ; women 5 ft. 

A greater contrast to the Indians appears in their character. The dull 
gloomy expression of the Indian, might well have been expected, in the heavy 




straggle for a wretched existence under the murky skies of the polar regions to 
have been intensified into sullen melancholy. Not at all. It seems a* though 
these extreme outposts of mankind have had to develop another character in 
order to exist at all. Fellow-members of a family draw close together in good 
humoured comradeship, and find in a cheery recklessness a counterpoise to 
Nature’s severity. Instead of a donocaat pitiable creature we see a stout, plump, 
sleek fellow, with a good fund of humour, who, apart from the normal courage 
and acuteness with which he cams his daily bread, has developed, as Clarence 
King says, certain gifts which we are apt to regard a> the privilege of civiliiatbn. 

Even though the Eskimo’s artistic productions hardly atuin the level of the 
works with whir* it is usual to compsrc them, the carving- turned out by the 
men of the Drift Age, even in these he is superior to the Indian. He can sketch 
clever maps of his own home ; the Holm collection in the Copenhagen Museum 
contains slips of wood upon which arc incised stretches of the coast-line with the 
islands, forming a chart. Hunting incidents arc related on long bones, as in the 
cut on p. 103. There is a great predilection for narrative peems and satirical 
songs. 
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Life in the family and the community also presents a combination of feature* 
found among American Indians and the arctic races of Asia. Trace* of 
matriarchy arc almost wholly lacking, and in general the position of women is 
not favourable. At the same time polygamy rarely occurs, so that it is sometimes 
possible for the wife to acquire supremacy in the house. The marriage ceremony 
retains only the form of capture. Great regard is paid to the tics of kindred ; 
but childless widows arc entrusted to the generosity of those to whom the 
husband's property passes. In Greenland the eldest son inherits the tent and 
umiak, or women's boat, equivalent to house and premises, ami has to maintain 
his mother, brothers, and sisters ; otherwise these fall to the next of kin The 
earnings of the younger children belong to the mother. 

For the birth of a child a tent is set up in summer, a snow-house built in 
winter ; the former being placed within the family hut. When the woman gets 
up agairj she puts on entirely new clothes. The child's fiist clothing in Baffin’s 
Land consist*) of a bird's skin and feathers ; afterwards of reindeer-skin. Still- 
born children arc carefully preserved to serve as material for amulets. As long 
as tbs mother is lying-in, she may cat only meat that has been taken by her 
husband or son. A woman may not go out through the door, but must have a 
special exit made for her. There are seldom more than three children in a family. 
The mortality among newly horn children is high, and the numbers arc further 
kept down by the practice of suckling for three or four years. Infanticide is rare. 
The gcod-natured contented temper of the race is conspicuous even in the 
children, who reconcile themselves to the most uncomfortable situations. Of toys 
they have no lack ; many of the artistic models of ships and sledges, and the 
figures of animals, to be found in our museum*, have been made by handy parents 
for their children, and the children's graves, are full of touching trifles of this sort. 
From his tenth year the boy is practised in the use of the kayak, in fishing, 
bird-snaring, and shooting with the bow, till at fifteen the slaying of the first seal 
affords the occasion for a festival, at which he is declared fit to carry weapons. 
Tattooing is performed at the same time. Towards las twentieth year he will 
bring a maiden home, but remains nevertheless under the parental roof. Children 
arc looked upon a* their parents' most valuable treasure. Adoption Ls not rare, 
and a. widow with children is *urc to be provided for. The child b named either 
after dome recently deceased person, or after the first who enters tlic hut ; but the 
name is often changed, and if a relation dies, his name is given to the youngest 
child. 

In spite of the absence of any defined authority, the moral influence of age. 
talent, and decision emphatic The householder of most consideration, who 
inhabits the north end of the house. *ecs to order and cleanliness, and is 
encompassed with respect and deference, mainly because he lias the best under- 
standing of the weather and the chances of a catch. On migration, the most 
intelligent man is followed, though there is no compulsion. It is clear from 
Franklin's description of the Eskimo tribe near Fort Churchill that a distinction 
is certainly made between the eldest and other member*. 

The tribes arc everywhere small. Among their neighbours, the Ojibbeways, 
comprising two hundred persons capable of hunting, are reckoned a large tribe ; 
but the Eskimo standard is lower still. North of Barrow Strait there was, so far a* 
]*oas knew, no tribi comprising more than ten huts. From Igdlottiarsuk in East 
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Greenland, probably, with it* thirteen huts, the largest of the settlements in that 
part, to Cape Farewell, there are fifteen *uch settlement*, none of which contain 
more than one or two hut* Many tribal name* again indicate a totcmistic sub- 
division as among the Indians. The entire number of the Hyperboreans is esti- 
mated at 1 5,000 in Greenland and the north of America. and 12.000 in North-West 
America above King William's Sound. The figures arc liable to uncertainty in 
details, owing partly to the removal of habitations, partly to the excess of deaths 
over births. One seems compelled to assume tlut peaceful relation* subsist 
among these scattered pccplc ; yet their traditions tdl of strife and war. At 
present sanguinary contests arc rare : possibly the picture has been thrown, in 
magnified dimensions, on the grey wall of oblivion which conceals their history, 
by the fancy of these h<it-bio<x!ed children of the ice. The * international * 
relation* of the Eskimo arc so regulated ‘.hat one may even speak of law in 
regard to them. Tribe docs not fight against tribe, but even when whole tribes 
are at variance, a few selected champions meet each other. To sacrifice more 
would h« folly. Boas has made it probable that in the last forty yearn a mixed 
race has sprung from Ugjulikt and Rcirhilliks. The former lived in King 
William's Land and the Adelaide Peninsula, the latter in Boothia Felix. 
Reirhilliks as individual immigrants settled in the Ugjulil territory-, many being 
attracted by the fact that their own women were fewer than the men. 

It is curious what a dread the Indians have of the Eskimo. When in their 
neighbourhood they will light fires only with the utmost caution, they avoid the 
beaten tracks, and depict the trracherous character of the:r neighbours in the 
darkest colours. Even in their legends tlie iand of the Eskimo appears as a 
distant island to which an occasional Indian is earned off for a slave. Still there 
are authenticated instances of mutual contact The Eskimo of the mainland 
have a word for Redskin. Trade dealings between the two have long been going 
on ; and therewith a certain influence from more southerly races has passed over 
the Eskimo. The intercourse in the far west and in the cast has assumed a 
political character. The Koniags of the Kadiak Archipelago, who had faced the 
Russians heroically, were subjugated by the Kolosbcs, established on the north side 
of Kadiak, and were compelled to take hereditary chiefs from among them. It is 
among these people that forms are found showing the greatest modification from 
the Eskimo type, together with artificial deformation of the skull. More recently 
[>eaceful intercourse has further allowed Indian customs, like the use of masks, to 
become engrafted upon arctic races in live neighbourhood. The Eskimo of 
Labrador have similarly beer, often hard pressed by their Indian neighbours. 
Now a state of repose prevails, both sides having become weaker and dwindled. 

If we ask whence they came. Asia seems most obvious, since betw een the 
American and Astatic coasts of Behring Strait*, intercourse has always been 
ventured upon even in the rudest *kin-boats. lkit we have an equal right to 
suppose a migration frwn America Into Asia. The coast Chukchi* who dwell 
between the East Cape and Cape Chukotskoy have adopted Eskimo habits, which 
may be due to their being hybrids between Chukchi* and Eskimo ; i; i» jwrhapi 
for this reason that tire other Chukchi* will not recognise them as fellow- tribes- 
men. And the Eskimo who dwell from Behring Straits to the Anadyr, though 
not understanding the language of these coast Chukchi*, yet regard them a* 
alike to themselves because of their agreement in external*. A mote accidental 
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phenomena ore the settlement* of coa*t Gtukchi* on the American side north 
of Port Clarence. 

The Asiatic pipe i« found among the Eskimo as far as Cape Bathurst, and 
also the easting-net weighted with stones, as known in Siberia. Here uc may 
draw the frontier between East and West Eskimo. The more recent philological 
inquiries assign a greater antiquity to the western division, who have remained in 
their old scat Rink, who divides the American Hyperboreans into six families, — 
Greenlanders, Labrador tribes, Central Eskimo, Mackenzie tribes. West Eskimo, 
and Aleutians, — regards it as certain that they once dwelt together in a narrower 
space, and that fust the Aleutians separated, and then the other brandies in 
reverse order. Boas tco seeks for the point of departure somewhere west of 
Hudson's Bay. But no one ventures to decide whether their original home was 
in Aria or America. 

Ethpographic indications also point predominantly to the west. In the 
language of Greenland certain fabulous beings, supposed to be the inhabitants of 
the unknown Interior, arc denoted by the terms as the Mackenzie tribes 

employ for hostile Indians, Words for tools and operations which arc quite 
foreign to the modern Eskimo have maintained themselves stoutly. Thus the 
South Greenlander* arc perfectly well acquainted with the dog-sledge, which h 
never used among them ; al so with snow-huts, and implements or methods of 
hunting now* only in use to the far north on the other side of Davis Straits. A 
fundamental fact in Eskimo mythology is its near kinship with the legendary 
world of the Indians. The myths of the storm-bird, the four winds, the bear, the 
training of the priestly class, form a close bond in the intellectual domain between 
Indians and Eskimo. Common points, which emerge in the material elements of 
culture, arc the ignorance of coin and finer metal-work, the use of hammered 
copper, the industrial use of steatite, the possession of the spliced bow made in 
three pieces, skin-boats, stick-armour, and leather clothing ; not to mention local 
points of agre eme nt between Aleutians and the North-West Americans, or between 
West and Mackenzie Eskimo and the Tinnehs. The views held by the Eskimo 
themselves of their own origin are of too local a character to be adduced without 
more ado as grounds for deciding. But if the tendency of their legends is 
compared, the preponderance among the Greenlanders and those dwelling cast of 
Hudson’s Bay speaks for a western, among the Alaska tribes for an eastern 
origin. 

No less difficult would it bc t by help of the traditions, to arrive at the leas: 
certainty with regard to the date of individual immigrations. Greenland, which 
came earliest into relation with Europe, was from the first the scat of the same 
population which we now find there. Nothing in the Norsemen's reports give* 
any reason to suppose that the u Skraelings," as they call the Eskimo, made their 
first appearance in Greenland in the fourteenth century. From their remains it 
would rather appear that both in Labrador and in Greenland they were once 
more widely distributed than they now are, and perhaps they extended even to 
Newfoundland. 

The Eskimo language, from East Greenland to the Chukchi Peninsula, 
shows at bottom little difference; thdugh there are dialectic variations and 
differences of pronunciation. Jacobsen states that Greenlanders and Alaskans 
have less trouble in understanding each other than exists between speakers cf 
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Low German and Bavarian. As with a large number of the American languages, 
the type is agglutinative Even Paul Egcde indicated, as the chief difficulty of 
learning it, the habit of combining many words to form " one complete meaning.'' 
It also tends to make suffixes; adjectives, participle* usually, pronouns, preposi- 
tions, and particles of augmentative and diminutive signification, arc tacked on at 
the end. The dual is clearly expressed, but there is no distinction of gender. 




Kotoo family from UCrUc (From * jbotc*r.ih it if* paifiirtt of to lU^t=k | 



On the other hand, inflections are copious, and the vocabulary is increased Hereby. 
There arc appropriate names for all the varieties of shape, sex. and age in 
animals, for the pursuit of every kind of fish, for every imaginable form under 
which ice and snow can appear. Abstract conceptions and numerals arc poorly 
represented. Striking points in the pronunciation are the deep guttural r . the 
avoidance of b, J, / g. /, r, and m at the beginning of words, the ease with which 
termination* can be altered— thus women like to form terminations in ng—ind 
lastly the varied effects, hardly to be imitated, which are produced in conversation 
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by the play of features, light breathings, and the like. They do not speak 
|K»mpously like the Indians, but simply and clearly, though similes are in favour, 
and tltc A ngetvks like to n-e circumlocutions. Both in the fonner general 
peculiarities and in the latter as limited to a few, American affinities are seen. 
Lucicn Adam has recently rejected any suggestion of Jlalayo- Polynesian rela- 
tions but without weakening Whitneys view that the American type of language 
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is more clearly expressed in the speech of Greenland than in the Nahuatl. Rink 
sees in the polysynthetic character of the Eskimo idiom more likeness to the 
American than to the Ural-Altaic tongue*. 

Clothing is universal, by reason of the climate, hut in the warm huts is often 
laid aside till only the smallest relic of it is left. It is so sensible both in material 
and in make that Europeans have found the greatest advantage in adopting it. 
The lower garment for both sexes is a pair of trousers, usually worn tighter by 
men than by women, and tied with thongs over the ankles or the boots closely 
enough to prevent water from entering. Above is worn a kind of shirt reaching 
to the knees, though the South Greenlanders cut it off at the waist. In Alaska 
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the women wear trousers and boots in one piece, as well as stocking! of leather, 
woven grass, oc salmon -skin. The jacket or tunic has no collar, so that the 
throat and upper part of the chest remain uncovered irt the hardest frost. The 
East Greenlanders leave stomach and hips bare. On the: other hand, throughout 
Greenland the jacket has a hood. Hclmct-likc fur caps arc usual for both sexes. 
The women's jackets cr avumls have a deep pouch behind for carrying small 
children. Luxury is not excluded. The clothing of an Eskimo woman is always 
more embroidered or decorated with beads than a man’s. Their best clothes have 
the hair outside In very cold weather an outer jacket is worn, and the skin 
boots which ordinarily reach to the knee are replaced by others coming up to the 
body. In wet weather both sexes wear over their usual clothes overalls provided 
with a hood, made from the entrails of seals, as waterproof as the best oilskins 
and much lighter. Besides this, when at sea they have a covering of sleek black 
seal-fur, off which the water runs. 

The material varies according to the manner of life. The coast people have 
sealskin, dogskin, or that of the arctic fox ; also birdskin, especially among 
the southern Eskimo. The cu: varies in different places, but everywhere all 
unnecessary apertures are avoided, so that the garment is always put on over the 
head ; the woman's dress usually has appendages before .-.rid behind like site tail 
of a dress coat. They are fond of adding trimmings of fox or tquirrel skin, eider 
down, or live skin of musk-rats and long-haired dogs. Among rich people, clothes 
from the skin of unborn reindeer calves are highly valued. 

A leathern belt with knife and tobacco-pouch completes the men's attire. In 
Alaska this is usually made from the skin of a wolverene’s leg. the tail being left 
to hang behind. The Aleutians wear a wooden cap like an eye shade, oval, 
sticking out in front, with a rim to fasten round the head. It is usually painted 
green, and stuck round at the top with long bristles from the sea-lion’s whiskers 
with glass I xmds hanging to them. A little bone image is stuck in front. To 
escape the daztling reflection from the snow the Eskimo also wear spectacles of 
mica. 

The feet are protected by boots of coloured leather adorned with embroidery, 
and leather stockings. Snow-shoes, used especially in Alaska, arc made of nauou 
hoops of wood, strung with thongs, and arc very similar to those worn by the 
neighbouring Indians. 

Tattooing is almost universal among the Etkimo women ; but among the 
men it is going out, or quite gone. Tribe and rank have their characteristic 
tattooing of the face, the method* cf which have passed over from Asia to 
America. The Chukchi women have two longitudinal stripes on the nose, and 
ten or twelve on the chin, besides some stripes arid figures on the cheek and 
forearm. Here it is performed on children of nine and ten years old by means of 
needles, and a thread is often drawn through. The colouring material u 
commonly soot. In Alaska only the chin is thus dccoratod, and especially 
U tween Kotzebue Sound and the Ice Cape. About Point Barrow there are three 
stripes, the middle one being some centimetres [?] broad. Women of the higher 
ranks have instead two vertical lines at the curves of the mouth. Two bands 
running parade! with the eyebrows adom die Labrador woman's face, and her 
forearms arc also tattooed. 

The mode of dressing the hair varies among the men. On the cast coast of 
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Greenland and on the Mackenzie River it is worn long and loose ; hut kept 
together with the highly-prized forehead and chin straps. In Labrador it is cut 
smooth over the forehead ; on Kotzebue Sound it hangs in plaits on both sides 
while among the coast Chukchi* we find the single tuft, the monkish tonsure, or 
the European style. The women wear their hair in plaits, and cut square over 
the forehead ; while in Greenland it is in knots adorned with ribbons and beads. 
The custom of indicating, by variously coloured ribbons, the condition of life, 
whether maid, wife, or widow (or not exactly any of them), i* said to have been 
introduced by the Moravian missionaries In I-abrador the women part their 
hair and lay it in two plaits round the ears. In several districts false hair is 
described as worn, or the natural hair is stiffened by using sinews. The weak 
beard is usually plucked out. 

Ears, lips, and nose are covered with finery. Rings, quills, beads, or plugs 
in;crtc4 it the nose are universal, also perforated and polished shells strung on a 
flexible wire 4 to 6 In. long. On Prince William Sound both, sexes make several 
perforations along the lowci edge of the eat, and hang therein little bunches of 
b:ad>, consisting of perforated shells, just like the ear-ornament of N cot la Sound. 
Chukchi men wear round their arni9 and legs sundry leather rings, which have a 
mysterious significance, and besides these, round the forehead a strip of cloth or 
leather ret with beads, corresponding in number, it is said, with the foes whom 
they have slain. The Eskimo of the north-west make a transverse slit below the 
under-lip and insert a narrow flat ornament made of bone or .shell. Other forms 
of lip-adornment occur in Alaska. Many tribes have a row of holes bored 
through the lower-lip, the inserted buttons of shell looking like a second row of 
teeth Hence the name “ tooth people " given by the old observers, who used by 
this ornament to distinguish the Eskimo of the Chukchi country from his 
Asiatic neighbours. 

The reproach of uncleanliness often levelled at the Eskimo does not apply 
everywhere. Climate and clothing naturally prevent a very copious application 
of water ; but in almost every large settlement in Alaska the festival hall serves also 
as a bath-house. In their vapour-baths they use urine as a substitute for soap. 

The great importance of the chase in the life of the arctic races brings 
weapons into such prominence that they may be reckoned among the best-armed 
of mankind. Bows and arrows have quickly given way to firearms ; when they 
still exist they are treated with rcspoct, and not readily bartered away. Even 
yet the bow is the chief weapon over a wide region between Greenland and 
Behring Straits. It is always the bow described by Cranz, six feet long, bound 
closely with tough thread, and the string of twined animal fibre. In the west, 
where weapons and utensils are on the average better, bows are 60 too ; but 
according to Markham it is not found among the “ Arctic Highlanders” north of 
Smith Sound, while among the Aleutians it is replaced by the throwing-stick. 
It is in the west that the most elaborate form of bow is found, with the middle 
piece bent and the two side piece? straight or nearly so ; it may be designated 
as Asiatic, since it also extends across from Asia to Africa. Parry speaks of a 
method of strengthening by means of a piece of bore ten inches long, also by 
binding with sinews, and insertion of wedges. There are also bows compounded cf 
two to five unequal pieces of tone, tightly bound round, as in the cut on p. 6, voL L 
The bowstring is made of several sinews twisted together. According to Mackenzie 
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the Eskimo bows, as long as a man. have a head fixed to them and are cscd ai 
spears; similar mongrel weapons were possessed In- the North American lndiam 
of the Missouri when the Prince of Wied was there. 

The most highly-developed weapons arc the missiles, especially those of the 
nature of harpoons. These are all essentially alike — in Prince William Sound as 
well as in Greenland. The difference is only in the material. The spears and 
harpoons on Prince William Sound are heavy, those of Unalaska light and less 
carefully finished. In the Mackenzie district, where wood abounds, spears of 
cedar-wood arc found over 6 ft. > 

in length j elsewhere they arc * 

short. Besides the bow, vclo- *^- 1 ^ M 4[ 

city is gained by means of ■ n ^ /V*Vi n 

throwing -sticks like those of U f ; . A \ V’^r-V I 1 1| |! 

South America, with notches H&.'ij || '* \§y ID| M 

and holes for the insertion of fW V U v | ? , *t' J' 

The better kind of arrow [ffi J 

consists of three pieces — 
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, , , , , . *• Balt-boofc, used by (M ISkkSao. (Dntuh Mss<um.t 

festhered. a head of stone, 

bone, or walrus-tooth, and a bone piece between. Bone arrows, barbed or not, 
and three pointed, arc used — blunt for small birds, as sharp as needles for other 
game. All the stone arrow-heads are roughly and unevenly worked. The best, 
comparatively speaking, are those from Behring Straits and the west of North 
America ; the least finished tho-c of the Greenlanders, where only such as arc 
made of polished slate are at all on a level with the rest of their work. Heads 
of obsidian or chert arc made with a squeezer and a peg of reindeer-horn — 
by pressure only, not by tapping. In order to prepare heads from reindeer 
horn, it is softened in warm water and straightened with an instrument, the 
counterpart of which has been identified among Stone Age finds in Europe. 
The commonest form of arrow-head is that of a somewhat broadened willow-leaf, 
such as hat been also found in Newfoundland, Illinois, and elsewhere. The test 
of good workmanship, the raised middle -rib. is often well marked. The feathering 
is by preference done with the feathers of the raven. It is uncertain whether 
arrow-heads of better workmanship, finely polished, with four quite flat edges, 
such as are found in graves in East Greenland, belong to an earlier time or to 
this district only. Shooting at a mark is a popular diversion. 

The Eskimo lance, aglikttk, is a yard and a half long with a head some ten 
inches in length, easily detached from the shaft to which it is fastened by a 
leather thong. The float is usually a bladder having a bone mouth-piece and a 
stopper. The unak is a light rod armed with a narwhal-tooth as point, on which 
is fixed the head, attached to a line If two diverging slips of bone with Lwtbs 
arc added to the point we get the xuguil. This has a shorter shaft, and i» 
adapted for the capture of birds. For large sea-beasts all the mi3fi!c weapons 
arc of larger dimensions ; the shaft, two inches thick, entries a rod of bone, on 
which is the bone harpoon, with an iron point where possible. 

To bring down a flying bird five or six lines are thrown, attached together 
ar.d weighted with bone balls to entangle the wings. 
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The West Eskimo early obtained iroa by barter, but only in small quantities. 
Iron spearheads inlaid with brass, such as Nordcnskiold found among the coast 
Chukchi?, and Bccchcy among the Eskimo of Cape York, are prohably of 
Eastern Asiatic origin. Steller also mention* iron needle* from an European or 
Chinese source among the Kamtehadale*. At present iron is employed least of 
nil in East Greenland. Elsewhere large quantities of it have found their way 
even among the most central Polar races from Hudson’s Bay or the Canadian 

Lake*. Then we meet with 
it here and there, but always 
only occasionally, as a means 
of strengthening the bone or 
stone which forms the basis 
of the tools and utensils. 
Copper too is not uncommon, 
but as with the American 
races, always hammered. The 
Eskimo of the Churchill, like 
the Copper Indians before 
them, usod to make yearly 
expedition* to the Coppermine 
River in the neighbourhood i>f which native copper appears. 

The introduction of fire-arms has considerably modified the mode cf hunting 
on land, while aquatic animals arc still harpooned, captured, or knocked on the 
toad. Hares and foxes arc shot, the latter are taken in traps. The sportsmen 
proceed with great caution so as not to waste powder. Reindeer are lured to 
grassy clearings where the hunter lies in ainbush. Even mice, of which some 
species extend to the northern limit of the continent, are not despised by the 
arctk hunter. From one year's end to the other the Eskimo is busied with 
hunting and fishing ; these form his favourite and most perilous occupations* 
Walrus and seal arc important from the value of their blubber fc< food, lieating, 
and lighting. Walruses arc shot in spring when they lie in herds on the ice. 
The carcases are cut up and brought to land, then piled up at a distance from 
the water and covered with skins. There they remain till the household supply 
b exhausted. Seals arc usually killed on the ice. The best season is when holes 
and openings apjrcar in the ice, through which the animals emerge to breathe ; 
and the place of residence is determined by the position of the fixed ice. To 
entice the seals a noise b made with the scraper shown on p. t 3 r. More difficult 
is the sealing with harpoon and lance in the open sea. Fishing-tackle and lances 
lie handy in their thongs, all in regular order ; the harpoon with its bladder aft, 
its line forward. The Eskimo tries to appit»ch the animal quickly at the back 
of a wave, with the sun at his back and the wind in his face. At a distance of 
from 6 to ro yards he launches the harpoon, holding his paddle in his left hand. 
There b danger of the craft capsixing through the fouling of the line or the 
vigorous movements of the beast ; or again the line may get into a noose round 
the hunter's wrist cr neck and drag him tvith it. When the animal is exhausted 
he is killed with the lance, his wounds arc plugged that the blood may stay in 
him. air is blown in between the skin and the flesh to make him lighter, and 
he is towed home on the port side of the little craft. Stronger and more active 
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animals are hunted in parties ; this U especially necessary in the case of ~ca- bears 
and walruses, and these assemblies are socially important. The distribution of 
the catch follows established rule*. The man who gave the first wound pets all 
or half the skin and the chief part of the entrails ; the second, the neck and the 
rest of the entrails, and so on. Polar bears are often hunted up with dogs and 
speared. _ 

The seal-fisheries in Behring Sea have become of importance in the general 
life cf the arctic races. On account of it alone the Aleutians have removed to 
the Behring Islands, which were uninhabited at the time of their discovery. The 
labour of this seal-killing is not heavy. K. Neumann saw one of the two places 
where, according to the natives, half a million of seals make their fighting-ground ', 
of these, at a stated time, two thousand are clubbed to death with oak cudgels; 
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the whole herd having previously been driven together, so that the most suitable 
individuals can be selected. The hunters get a present of money, huts and 
churches have been built for them, and the American Company maintains a 
schoolmaster for their benefit. It i* the same on the Komandorski Islands. 
But with this new management, the balance of these races has, as always happens 
in such cases, been disturbed, and their wants increase faster than the meant of 
satisfying them. 

Beside spears, the Eskimo use also nets, hooks, and guns. The hook i< made 
of bone with barbs, or of a bright stone stuck in split wood and serving to attract 
the fish ; the line is of sine-*’, thin sea-weed stalks, or the fibre of willow or nettle, 
and their small nett (which are not found everywhere) of similar materials On 
the lower Coppermine River the Eskimo fish with spear and hook only. The 
use of narcotic vegetable substance* to take fish is unknown, but the Aleutians 
use a plant with an acrid smell as bait. It is principally among the Greenlanders 
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acquaintance. Thus the Eskimo of Cumberland U quite well infounul about the 
north coast of Labrador, and has at least heard of his kinsfolk on Smith Sound. 
In more spots than is generally known market-places exist, which are visited at 
times by a great number of traders* as for instance, in summer, the island of 
Alluk, near the most southerly point of Greenland where the West Greenlanders 
barter skins with those from the cast coast for European goods. On some islands 
of the Arctic Sea a trade is dorx: in Russian goods, especially tobacco by the 
Chukchis for the beaver, marten, and sealskin brought by the Karagauls ; and 
besides this they have trade relations with the Eskimo on the east coast of 
Behring Straits, to whom they sell rrindccr-skin* and tobacco for peltries and 
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spirits. Spirit.-, and tobacco indeed have made many of the coa.it people more of 
traders than hunters or fishermen ; and herein lies the danger of this trade, since, 

once in the interior, no further control can be had over the •* fire-water.” But 

besides trade, changes come about owing to the assemblage of numerous whalers 
in Behring Straits. Every *eavon they take on txurd natives from Plover Bay, 
from Indian Point, from St Laurence Bay. and from the East Cape, and often 

do not land them again till they have gone a long way. which accounts for the 

mixed languages so widely understood. 

We meet with the dog in America, Greenland, and Asia sometimes as a beast 
of draught, sometimes kept for eating, or again as a companion of the chase. 
Although the breed is not everywhere the same, yet a special character is given 
by the sharp nose, pricked cars, bushy tail, fawn-coloured or white hair, height 
vary ing about 32 inches, and general wolf-like points, as well as by tiie mode of 
feeding and the great endurance. They arc fed on offal, but when travelling on 
fish and meat. Before long journeys the dogs are better fed and arc trained to run 
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fast, till for a short time, and when the cold is not too severe, they can do from 
60 to 90 miles in a day. Their feet are protected from injury by fur chocs. A 
good team consist* of about twelve dogs ; the harness is made of bear- or seal-skin. 
A trained leader often run* in front unharnessed. The senses of locality and 
smell are highly developed, and they have a keen instinct for safe or unsafe ice. 
During their summer canoe-journcys the Eskimo often put their dogs on small 
islands, whence they* cannot easily escape, while able to get food for themselves. 
Hut they are not treated as the services they render would deserve ; it is rot un- 
common to see a leg disabled by a blow, or an eye slashed out by the whip. 
They suffer too from the ravage of frequent epidemics. Owing to the unsuitable 
nature of the ground, dog-sledges are not used in South Greenland. 

The Eskimo sledge, like their canoe, the kayak, has come to be used by 
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civilized mankind. Hoth are exactly adapted to the requirements of nature, and 
scarcely to be beaten for the purposes to which they arc applied. Two runner* 
of bone or wood, with cross-pieces attached by thcogs to allow of shifting, and 
overlaid with whale's bone on the under side, form the whole structure. The size 
varies With great cold, the snow assumes a hard, crumbly, sandy consistence, 
from which so much friction results that the whale's bone often requires wetting; 
this produces a thin skin of ice which makes travelling easier. In Greenland and 
Labrador the dogs arc harnessed in such a way that each ha* his own trace . in 
Alaska, where the team may have to travel through dense forest, they arc 
attached in pairs to one main rope which serves as pole, while a specially 
intelligent leader draws in front- 

The Eskimo boats consist of a framework of wood and bone covered with 
skin. Iron is still avoided owing to its liability to rust and wear through ; and 
the parts are put together with wooden dowels, fish-bones, and sinew. A* a rule 
two form* occur. The women's boat, called umiak in Greenland, adapted foe 
goods and for longer journeys, is 25 to 33 feet long. 5 feet broad, and is an 
elaborate structure, with keel, longitudinal ribs, crcss-timbcrs, and rowing-seats. 
In Greenland, only the women go about in these ; and they also attend to the 
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covering with sealskin, while the framework i« *cl up by the men. The 
*hr>r! spade -shaped paddles hang in leather loops, and a paddle U used for 
steering. A party of 1 5 or 20 ixtsoib, with tents, furniture, and dog*, cut easily 
make a journey of several hundred miles in one of these craft. In former days 
two or three umiaks used to bring every year tooo pounds of seal -blubber, 6 
|>olar-bear skins, 1 2 foxes' skins, and 200 sealskins to sell at Pamiagdluk. A few 
men generally accompany a transport of this kind, to give help if wanted. More 
recently the lack of strong skins in West Greenland has quite put a stop to the 
building of these boats. On Kotzebue Sound the elder men steer, and when they 
arc no; working, may occupy the after-seat. Sails cannot be often employed 
because of the case with which the boat* capsize, though they are mentioned in 
Greenland and the nerth coast of Asia, and Cranz speaks of them as made froia 
tlx: entrails of seals. 

The Ashing or men's boat, the kayak of the Greenlander, is narrow , and ?cat* 
only oik person. It is one of the most perfect inventions of any " natural ” race, 
and the moss important assistance in maritime hunting and fishing. Without 
ballast or keel it draws hardly any water, and to manage it demands great practice 
and coolness. Vet the kayakfr ventures out into a sra which would smash an 
ordinary boat to bit*, and dashes through breakers which from one moment to 
another bury him. The kayak i* found throughout Eskimo countries. The 
framework of this craft, which i' front 16 to 20 fee; long, and never more than 
20 inches broad, Ls made of a- many as sixty wixxlcn or bone spars and lath* 
fastened with sine a.- or fish- bites bruised to fibre. The covering of sealskin 
envelops the whole boat save a round opening in the middle — the Aleutian boat 
or AiMarkr .alone have two and three openings. In this the paddlcr *its, and can 
button it round himself with the waterproof fur so close that no wet can get in. 
Tightness Is ensured by fine stitching and frequent rubbing with whale blubber. 
Suppleness and lightness arc additional points. The numerous artfully -fitted 
jxirtiotts of live frame and the clastic covering make almost every part pliant. 
When a man is starting out. he carries hi* kayak down to the sea laid across hi* 
back. Lances of different kinds have been fastened by sling* to the dcc~ in such 
a way that as lie sit* in his little hatch he can easily take up any one. arvd with 
the thro wing-stick, which also has its place, hurl it with force and precision. An 
Aleutian baiJarki laden with 70 lb*, of w eapons and balki-t. and an 1 1 - -tone 
man into the bargain, can. according to Erman, do 125 miles in twenty-four 
hour*. a distance which a similarly laden pedestrian would take several times 
as long to cover. Accidental holes arc plugged with blubber or sewn up: 
for which purpose the boat is drawn up on shore, and turned bottom upward*, 
supported by some wooden blocks, which form part of the outfit. 

A peculiarity of the Aleutian kayaks is that the bow has one point above 
water and one below ; in other respects they arc like those of Greenland. The 
double paddle — Eskimo faulik— made from drift-wood, is one of the most valued 
terms of property, and has bone round it to give a better grip. In die event cf 
a capsize it 1 * used as a purchase to bring man and U/at again into equilibrium 
in an upright position. Danger only arises when the paddle is lost, and then 
the occupant makes haste to unfasten himself. Hut with hi* paddle he can right 
himself and his craft in half a score of ways, having practiced the art from hi* 
youth. Strangers seldom acquire sufficient skill to manage one of these V* tlr 
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boats in any but qsiite smooth water. The form of the paddle is alike from 
Alaska to Greenland ; the differences are only in details, and from these the 
Eskimo can identify the tribe in a moment. 

Intelligent in design and invention, the Eskimo makes nothing that is not 
also finished in detail, and shows industrious and patient work, and often a lively 
sense of beauty. Considering his condition, his position, his wretched materials 

and appliances, we must 
admit that so far as 
cleverness and invent- 
ive power go, he could 
at least rival all other 
nations in handicraft. 
At the same time, de- 
void as his life is of 
the firm supports of 
agriculture und cattle- 
breeding, there can 
naturally be little ques- 
tion in it of division of 
labour. 

In no other region 
does bone find employ- 
ment in so many direc- 
tions as here. Stone is 
also used ; metal in a 
less degree. The latter 
is only olxaincd when 
wrecks of European 
ships come ashore, or 
very rarely in a native 
form by digging, and 
stone Is in many places 
buried under ice and 
snow for the greater 
part of lire year, but 
animals yield their bones 
at all time-. This is 
the material in which 
the Eskimo revels. It is at his disposal in inexhaustible abundance, and of 
kinds the beauty of which, as in the cases of walrus and narwhal tusks, calls 
aloud for artistic workmanship. Thus an art of bone-carving has grown up amid 
the ice of the arctic regions, which in its own way flourishes with no less wealth 
and variety than the wood-carving of the sunny Fiji or Solomon Islands. Lance 
and weapon heads, hammers, staves, and sceptres, drills a foot long for making 
fire, pipes, knife -sheaths, various small articles like knife-handles, mouth -pieces, 
fish-hooks, floats, instrument- for smoothing leather, awls, combs, shuttle* for 
weaving nets, everything in short is made of bone. J’rominent ornamentation is 
as a rule excluded, but polish, neatness, and adaptation arc all the more con- 
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*p4CUOus. Indeed, the finish of the bone-work k all the more striking by contra# 
with the general primith < ene» of the stone articles. A fine sense of .-ynnrctiy 
also prevails. The ornament consists of engraved straight lines, rows of dot*, 
lozenges, small circles burnt in. as on the African ivory rings, and this chiefly on 
the fire-drills — huts, boats, men, reindeer, often repeated a dozen times. Instru- 
ments for drawing the bow arc sometimes adorned with similar designs. The 
East Greenlanders do not know this quasi-painting ; their artistic faculty finds 
expression in carved work and coloured embroidery. Nor indeed do the** small 
conventional pictures show anything like the acute conception and told drawing 
of the animal figures found in our eaves of the Drift There is more artistic 
value in the carvings from Nature, in i 

which scab, walruses, dogs, Ixars, arc the ► 

favourite subjects, and which arc made \ 

for pAfetime or to be used for • 

inuring r*h-h«"»k ; and such things into V O 
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often pass into ornarr.ent again. Carved Wk 

human figures are found as amulets, f /Sp 

especially in East Greenland ; dolls too. *gL Jj 

for the entertainment of female youth. fif 

and ornamental carved figures, which arc mA f ( 
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Special cleverness is shown In the chains 
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the smallest scraps of drift-wood arc often converted into useful articles, and 
combined with larger piece* It i*» the want of drift-wood which keeps the 
Eskimo of North-West Greenland at a lower level, by depriving them of the 
means of making good instruments of capture. 

The architecture of the arctic races aims at the production of tightly-closed 
dwellings. Wist of the Mackenzie River, where drift-wood is plentiful, we find 
wooden huts ; eastward as far as Hudson's Cay, where both this and mammals 
to furnish bones arc Jacking, there arc snow huts. The most obvious means of 
shelter from the inclement climate is to dig into the ground till tire frozen subsoil 
is reached, and to erect a hut projecting little above the surface, with rafters of 
drift-wood or whales' ribs, and covered with skins, earth, and turf. In this the 
impulse to concentration naturally leads to a circular or oval ground plan ; but 
this Is not universal, for in North Greenland, Koldewcy found huts of rectangular 
plan. In order to admit the indispensable air, the hut is connected by a covered 
or underground passage, tlic puk y with a second excavation, which serves as the 
entrance shaft, and is protected by a cover. You go down by n ladder, and 
make your way on hands and knees to the hut projjer. These anterooms also 
serve for taking off frozen and snowy clothing, and for keeping utensils, aLso 
as a kennel for the dogs. Corresponding to them in the Aleutian huts is that 
one of the two rooms where the fnepiace is, and which serves as kitchen. The 
huts arc placed near the sea, facing when possible south or south-east Larger 
groups of huts arc always sheltered from the north wind. The Aleutian huts 
are half underground, and built of turf, strengthened with some beams of drift- 
timber. They arc sunk into the ground so far that the small windows arc on 
a level with the soil. The high-pitched turf roofs luxuriantly overgrown with 
grasses of all kinds, make them look more like graves than the dwellings cf 
living men. In size they resemble the *ioog houses" after the Xoutka fashion, 
and hold ter. times as many as a large Eskimo hut. The entrance U through the 
roof ; the shorter sides arc turned in the direction of tlie prevailing winds. Where 
quantities of drift-wood or forests allow of large fires, there is an opening of a 
yard square in the middle of the roof, through which the smoke escapes ; it is 
closed by a skylight of seal blubber. At the present day comfortable American 
log-huts have been put up for the natives on the Copper and Behring 
Islands. The Greenlanders never allowed their huts to exceed 50 feet in 
length, nor 5 or 6 feet in breadth. About forty people on the average live in 
a hut. Thc^e huts stand in the open on rocks or stony ground, where melting 
snow can easily rur away, the walls are of itones, earth, and turf piled up. The 
storehouses are curious oven-shaped chamber? vaulted with stone; hunting 
and fishing-tackle hang up in the open by the boats, often on special frame* 
of bone or wood. 

The Eskimo of the American Archipelago pass tl\e winter in snow' huts, and 
the summer in tents. The former arc built as follows. From the Irard surface 
of the snow, which storms have bound close and firm, they cut blocks 16 inches 
square and 6 inches thick. These are laid in one spirally-ascending course, so as to 
form a dome-shaped vault Two such domes side by side represent the entrance 
hall (where the dogs are kept) and the dwelling room ; while a third serves to keep 
utensils in. A gallery excavated in the snow serves for entrance, and a slab of 
snow closes the door ; so that it is quite possible to he comfortable in a snow hut. 
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With an exterior lieight of somewhat over 3 ft. a mail of average suture has room to 
stand upright ; light is admitted by a transparent |>anc of ice ; and tin: outside i* 
made smooth and tight by plastering with snow. Even the pillar-like stands for 
the lamps are made of snow, and the bed-places ; the latter being covered with 
skins or brushwood. 

The nomadic life causes not only the earth-built hut, but also the tent, if it 
be only during the short summer, to he in use as a temporary family residence. 
The numerous stone-circles, which arctic travellers have taken for the relies of 
races long gone by. are in fact only the remains of summer encampments, which 
are occupied when the melting snow threatens to drop through the turf roof of 
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the winter huts. But by September they have mostly gone into their holes again, 
to remain there till May. 

For lighting their - long houses" the Aleutians and Alaskans generally made 
a hole in the roof, and covered it with thin skin. The Greenlanders made the 
opening beside the entrance. All Eskimo use for lighting, and warming as well, 
a lamp made of a slab of stone with a plaltci-shaped depression at one side. 
Oil is placed in this, and dr)- moss or grass used for wick. Men and women 
warm themselves by putting a lamp between their legs and squatting over it for a 
few minutes. When a lamp i» burning in every family compartment of a • long 
house," the wanning effect becomes, in course cf time, by no means inconsiderable. 
Over the lamp hangs a caldron for melting mow. Beside* this may be perceived 
a water-butt, reds for hanging up damp clothes, or as racks for weapons and 
utensils. For Europeans, the inevitable vessel containing the unsavoury fluid 
in which hides are soaked before tanning is apt to be disagreeable. A general 
impression of Eskimo domestic life is given by Cranz : " One often i* at a loss 
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which lo admire most : their really well-contrived housekeeping packed into a 
limited space, their conrcntedncw under poverty — they derm themselves better 
off than us. — or the order and quietness perceptible in such narrow quarters." 



§ 29. THE FAMILY AND SOCIETY IN AMERICA 

MirrUgc «nj »fi!!o:W : Intcek erf oldtf four* of »<• !«nily '".t at the i.'« «f enrnnplnity poritiim 

erf the wifc-OilJrto : th« number nr.! biizgiog «p— DivHIcn of taSoui between lie ««e»— Morality- 
Ceremonie* o( [ulirrij— Women's rule uil ncehet - right — Koran, of empertj SoCKty 1 kimhiy ml 
totem — lomlicirni <( «U}niU.. : rla.o, men In women . tlchbi C -Chle[ mid C*ntil 1 I^I.Un* nal 
h.nt,.- B w«ietl« t it* hairy rail reral u lion -W*i fur -Snull nr of the Iribe : onWrwxi ; ftatl*n- 
N.uiK* at race* — Peaceful ir.:<rcr*»F! 

THE family has gone through no peculiai development in America. The same 
Mages between clan association and the patriarchal family, the same survivals 
from A state of “ mother right f N which have been pirscrvccl in Australia and in 
the Old World, may be established in America ; a sufficient testimony to tl>c 
dose affinity of mankind in general. 

Marriage among the Indians is a private affair of the kindred. Polygamy is 
allowed almost everywhere ; but the limited number of women, and the difficulty 
of feeding them ; make* it a privilege of opulent persons and chiefs. Martius 
thinks that, in South America, polygamy prevails among the stronger races, like 
the Botocudos, and among tribes living in hotter climates. But we learn Irom 
the Wlntun* of California that in circumstances of poverty the increased labour 
thrown upon the wife gives her increased rights ; for then sbr extorts monogamy. 
For this cause too, they seek wives not for their beauty, but for their strength and 
willingness to work. Among the monogamous Iroquois, the clan system may 
have had a limiting effect. More than two wives arc very' rare in the North- 
West 

Purchase of wives has almost everywhere replaced the crude forms of wedlock, 
and in many eases the high price is a hindrance to marriage, so that among the 
Abipones, the youth cannot as a rule think of marrying before twenty-five, tlsc 
girls before nineteen cr twenty. The ceremony is often very simple, but even so 
are held perfectly binding, especially the silent exchange of presents. Capture in 
the mild form, in which the bridegroom docs not ask the bride’s consent, but 
simply pay* the price and takes her off to the woods, seems to now occur rarely. 
On the other hand, the forms of reluctance, refusal, delay, on the part of the 
bride, — among the Abipones she has at lait In be brought to her spouse in a 
sack, have maintained themselves here and there. At the same time, agreement 
between the pair in the usual rule ; indeed, according to Muster, marriage among 
the Tehuelches is always based upon it In most cases the wedding-feast is a 
simple drinking-bout, during which the couple declare their consent Among the 
Americans of the North-West it coincides with the presentation of the gifts or 
the payment of the price, and long ceremonious speeches arc made ; heads of 
maize or bananas appear as the bride’s symbolical gift in return, and among the 
Ojibbeways she receives a piece of meat. The Abiponian bride bare her furniture 
and her loom to her new house in a solemn procession, walking under a robe held 
up by her companions. Among the Orinoco tribes the bride fasts before her 
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wedding. On Millbank Sound the wedding gift is handed to the bride cm a 
platform resting upon cinoet, and wealthy people have a great feast on the 
occasion. Among the Mica*, a boat’s crew goes through the businc** of a 
whale-hunt, with harpoon-throwing within the enclosure of the new house. On 
the borders of Canada, the custom was for the couple to hold either end of a 
stick a yard long. An elder then made a speech, and broke the stick into as 
many pieces as there were witnesses Mar.v customs refer to the duty of prov- 
ing ability to maintain a family. Thus among the Muskoks a candidate for 
marriage had to build a house, reap a field, kill a head of game, and the wife was 
not bound to him till the results were handed over to her. Among the hunting 
races of North America the hunter sent his best game to the maiden, and she, if 
inclined to accept him, sent a piece back cooked, with little love-gifts. On the 
other hand, a celebrated warrior was wooed by the girls r among the Osages, by 
the offering of an car of mai2C. A go-between is almost indispensable. # Among 
the Thlinkects, the wooer bargains with the parents as to the purchase- money ; and 
then the bridegroom, in presence of his relations, brings his present, and claims 
hi* bride. Old aunt* are preferred for th« office ; but among the Ojtbboways it ii 
promoted by the respective mothers. Prices rise according to rank. Among the 
Chavantes of Brazil, Marti us describes a mode of courtship by a contest in tossing 
the caber. Marriages also sene to further political aims. Not only among the 
Incas of Peru, as Gardlaso relates, was it usual for prince* to give their female 
relatives in marriage to deserving men ; elsewhere it was difficult to refuse one or 
more daughters to a powerful neighbouring chief 

Hindrances and facilities come about wherever the family is still ba^cd on 
" mother-right," and totemhm is respected. Here the stock from which the wife 
has to be chosen is imperatively settled ; as this is seldom very large, the choice :s 
limited. On the other hand, marriages arc possible which in a '•father-right” 
family would count as most grievous aberrations. The children look to their 
maternal uncle as their sole male protector, so that a father can marry hi* own 
daughter. llut in North America this system is nearly extinct ; while the 
“ leviratc " has maintained itself more stubbornly in that very part. Another 
group of kinships springs from endogamy. Among small tribe*. in which the 
men have to look for wives to the women of their own clan, marriage between 
brother and sister is very common. We must regard this as a relic of promis- 
cuity. but must assume that it arises ever afresh under the constraint of circum- 
stances. Marti us alleges that morals become purer a* the numbers of the tribe 
are larger, arvcl points out, as specially corrupt, the Cocrunas and Naimimas, who 
in hi* time were on the verge of extinction. A third source of elan-marriage 
is the custom by which mother and daughter, in a family that ha< been captured 
in war, are made over to a single man. Lastly, this take* place even in time of 
peace, as among the Xaymas of Guiana. We know that among the Carifas of 
the Antilles, a man could be married simultaneously to a mother and a daughter, 
or to two .sisters. The instances which occur of isolated restrictions on intercourse 
between mother-in-law and son-in-law may be referable to simple-minded attempt* 
to put a stop to this undcs-rablc state of thing*. 

The toftm system in full rigour exist* only in isolated group* of tribe* ; but 
the custom of marrying only into a strange stock turns up in many places. Thus 
the Atuas and Koloshes of the Konai district arc divided into various cxogamic 
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clans. Among the ancient Iroquois toternkm was magnificently developed. 
Every nation was divided into eight itocica, distinguished by the symbols — totems 
in Algonquin — Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Tortoise, Roc, Snipe, Heron, Falcon. All 
persons bearing one of :he«e names were regarded as brothers, related by blood, 
anti upon this rested the firm bond between the nations. In old days, the first 
four were allowed to intermarry only with the last four, and conversely ; after- 
wards it was sufficient if man and wife belonged to different stocks. The children 
were reckoned as belonging to the mothers, and all property, dignities, and rights 
passed in the female line. In what were called “guilds ” in South America, and 
based on mutual intermarriage and exogamy, it was the same thing ; among the 
Indians of Guiana the bridegroom passed into the bride’s tribe. Inequality of 
age a very common ; young men marry okl women, while the elder men claim 
the youngest girls. As the wife grows old, the husband a* the junior is compelled 
to marry again, and In this way polygamy comes in. Reports as to the laxity of 
the marriage- tic seem on closer investigation not always to be confirmed. When 
in Brazil the men offered their wives to strangers, these were oftcu rcally only 
slaves captured in war. The Carayas maintain quasi -husbands for widows at the 
public cost, lest they should be a source of disturbance to the general peace. 
Among many Indian tribes adultery was in old days heavily punished. 

The number of children is as a rule small. In monogamous households this 
is no doubt due to the fact that the mothers suckle for three or tour years ; but 
even in polygamous families the wives dislike to be deprived of their husband's 
company foe long periods, and many means of abortion arc resorted to. According 
to Azara the Guana women on the Paraguay do not bear children till they arc 
thirty. Kxposurc of children and infanticide arc not uncommon. The Wintuns 
of California hold a deserted wife justified in killing her child, on the ground that 
a fatherless child is the devil’s property. Dobrizhoficr remarks upon the danger 
which attends childbirth among the women of the riding tribes. The cautad%\ or 
custom by which the husband lies in. is extremely widespread in America, and 
was first studied there with any precision. As ioon as the wife is about again 
the husband affects to be ill. Often he has to lie up for a whole month, and eat 
only cassava or little fishes taken by means of the w/lra-phint. Any breach of 
the rules may result in the child's dying or growing up vicious. Even die whites 
in some so-called civilized places on the Amazon believe that the child will not 
thrive if the father does not remain some days inactive in his hammock. From 
the beginning of her pregnancy the wife stays in a room apart, if possible a hut. 
Xo man may approach her or touch her food. This is the rule with the Wintuns 
on the Mosquito ccas t, and among the Tinnehs of North-West America. After 
delivery she is often put into a vapour-bath The Thlinkcet woman awaits her 
confinement, even in winter time, in a snow hut behind the home. This is no 
brutal isolation, but really a kindness in comparison with remaining in the close 
and noisy family dwelling. When the child is not more than a few weeks old it 
is bathed daily in cold water — both a matter of bodily cleanliness and a ceremony 
of expiation. Among the Kwakiuts the cradle, when the child has done with it, 
is carefully packed up and put away in a cleft of the rock, never to be touched 
again. 

Whether the new-born child is named at his initiation, or not till the declara- 
tion of puberty, is not definitely known. Plant and animal names arc very 
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water, and be guarded above all from the sight of fire or of the ion, on pain of 
being eternally disgraced. Among the Maciujs the girl with her hammock i> 
relegated to the extreme point of the dome of the hut, which she might only leave 
at night ; and at the same time she had to fast. After some time the maiden is 
allowed to occupy a small space partitioned off in the darkest comer. In the 
morning she must cook her own meal of mamoc-ixuridgc in her own pot at a 
separate fire. Not until the Pm has exorcised hci may she leave the hut and 
take a hath. After Iter return she is whipped by her mother during the night, on 
a stool or a stone, with thin rods till the blood flows, but must not utter a cry of 
pain. Among the Caribs her hair is singed off. and two deep incisions arc made by 
the Piai, as she stands on a slab of stone, running down her back and from shoulder 
to shoulder, cayenne pepper being nibbed into them, which ha« to he endured with 
like stoicism. After that her arms arc tied and she is placed in a hammock anc 
ar. amulet of teeth hung round her. After three days’ fast she is carried back to 
the slab, her fee; not being allowed to touch the ground, her arms arc untied, and 
six* is put back in her hammock, where she has to live for a month on raw roots, 
cassava bread, anti water. These severe tests have to be gone through once more 
before the girl is admitted among the women. In many villages there rue sacred 
huts, where women at certain times live apart from the community. Among the 
Chinooks the girls, upon attaining maturity, must for a certain period b.vhc every 
day and rub themselves down with hemp; nor may they cat fish or berries. If 
they go out of the hut when the south wind blows, the thunder-bird appears and 



frequent. Among the Caribs and the Brazilians both parties change their names 
at marriage. Often the “ medicine man " acts as giver of the name. Among the 
Tinnehs father and mother alter their names to that of their first-barn son. 

The treatment of children by their parents is affectionate, though litt*; petting 
takes place. Corporal punishment is, however, equally rare. Little children arc 
mostly fastened to a board or a cradle, which is often prettily decorated ami hung 
round with toys and amulets ; the mother carries it about with her wherever she 
goes or whatever she is doing. Among the Natchez, says Adair, boys used to In- 
laid on panther-skins, girls on those of buffalo-calves, that they might acquire the 
disposition of those animals. Stories as to the sale of children arc met with in 
isolated eases. 

The transition to maturity in both boys and girls is the occasion of a festival 
Formerly the girls urved to be shut up for some time in a little hut ; among the 
Thlink«ts, in old days, for a year. Ir. this they might at first keep nothing but 
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brings » storm. In South America also it s.*; believed that a girl will in such a 
case get goitre and ulcers, anc that women, who at such times go into the forest, 
will be attacked h y snakes. The Juri and Tipi girls, so long as they are 
maidens wear cotton threads on their arms and loins. 

The boys also have to show themselves worthy of admission among the men 
by enduring pain and privation. Among some of the Orinoco tribes wounds are 
made on their breasts and arms with wild-boar tusks, or a toucan’s bill. Among 
the Macusis and Wapisianas the Piai brings a square net of calathea~s talks, 
about half a yard wide, in the narrow meshes of which some 60 or So large 
biting ants have been forced. This is laid close upon the naked body, so that 
the boy or girl gets the benefit of the insects' bites. The Apalais and Rukuyenns 
use this ceremony as a form of welcome to strangers ; Crivaux had to yield to 
the urgency of the people, and apply the ant-poultice. This is the marakt 
referred to oit p. 2\ ; it can bz done equally well with wasps; and whoever has 
gone prosperously through it, further to hit a target set up behind his back, 
three times miming, with little cassava-lxills, which he flings over his shoulder. 
The same custom is also found among the Gu.iraunos of the Orinoco Delta. 
Among the Gunlaquiza Jivaroaa great festival is the introduction of a child at 
three or four years old to the act of smoking. The whole family assembles, their 
head extols the virtues and feats of the child's ancestors, and expresses the hope 
that he may vie with them. The pipe then goes round the circle, and the affair 
ends with a carouse of dticka* 

AH over America we find that girls wear less clothing than women, often 
going quite undraped till they grow up. 

Ideas about sexual morality vary very much. Among the Mundrucus young 
unmarried men live in separate huts: among the Chavantes they arc closely 
watched that the girls come to no harm. But meat Biarilian tribes attach no 
value to the preservation of a girl's virginity, just as among the old Peruvians 
maids were less sought in marriage. So again in the more or less influential 
"guilds" or band*, a woman who purchased entrance from a lower into a higher 
guild had to surrender herself to those who told the privilege. In North America 
the Huron girls were found to be utterly dissolute. 

The position of the women is not in all cases one of oppression. In normal 
relations the apportionment of work is strictly regulated. If any one expects a 
man to do a woman's job, or vie* i*rjd, he will not get what he wants : in all 
probability he will not be understood. Far from the men occupying themselves 
with hunting and fishing, and leaving all the house and field work to the women, 
we find that, as for instance among the Rucuyenns, the cultivation of the manioc 
and banana is the men’s work The women bring home the crops that the men 
have gathered, or fetch the game from the edge of the forest. They may* even 
be seen helping with the paddle, but never in building a hut Among the 
Haidas too, and other north-western tribes, the division of labour does not turn 
out, as sometimes happens further inland, to the disadvantage of the weaker sex, 
a fact no doubt due to the custom of inheritance through the mother. When the 
wife attends to clothes and cooking, she is often among wealthy or conquering 
tribes relieved of this duty by slaves. Among half-civilized or broken-up tribes 
the man is always lazier than the woman. But also the barbarian Macusis arc 
credited with leaving to their women all the field-work from sowing to hanest, 
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the preparation of food and drink, the fetching of water and firewood, in addition 
to looking after the children ami spinning cotton for hammock*. Their women 
always eat apart, and must be thankful to get what the men leave. But the 
burden of labour is heaviest on the women of nomad tribes. 

Among the North Americans labour was in general divided so that fighting, 
hunting, building of houses and boats, manufacture of weapons and gear, fell to the 
men, everything else to the women. Boys and old men rendered a limited 
quantity o' help in the women’s tasks — the tilling of the land, the gathering of wild 
fruits and roots, the preparation of hides, and the pottery. Field or house-work 
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was dishonourable to a man among the Iroquois j though young men, as Adair 
found among the Catawbas, worked for unprotected widows. But among the 
Choctaws and Muakoka, and on tiic Ohio, men helped in the field work, and 
among the Natchez even the warriors would labour on the land whose crop was 
destined for use at the harvest festival. Nor was hunting a mete pasbmc ; though 
only enthusiasts for the Indian can claim that the men bore the heaviest burden. 
When a race is on the decline, the burden always increases on the women's 
shoulders. 

Though it is no doubt true, as von ocn Steiner says, that the woman, finding 
it easier to maintain herself and her an* under conditions of constant war with 
this apponionment of work, exercise* a great influence in the progress of culture. 

VOL. II K 
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yet the main reason for the often prominent position of the female sex lies un- 
questionably in the matriarchal clan-system. This preponderance was most clearly 
expressed when a stranger to the clan sought a woman's hand. He had to enter 
the alliance and work for it some time without thereby acquiring any property, 
and often became independent only after the birth of a child. Among the 
Iroquois and other tribes having a clan-organisation the matrons had the appoint- 
ment of the tiuhiui or ptacc-chief, and the Wyandotte? had, says Powell, a 
government consisting of four women who chose the chief from their own sons 
or brothers. His deposition was also the affair of the women of a clan-assembiy 
in Which they had a right to vote. Tbc female managers of the festivals, the 
•' maintain*!* of religion " as Morgan calls them, had the duty cast upon them 
of keeping an eye on customs and religious exercises. Even in councils relating 
to war or external affairs the women either spoke themselves or had a special 
deputy '.o speak for them. In urgent cases they held an independent council 
and sent out their own messengers with wampum. Many barriers which once 
confined them have now fallen ; where, as among the Bakairis, the women may look 
on the “ bull-roarer " with impunity, even the mask-dances arc no longer concealed 
from them. 

The ideas of property are more developed than is often supposed. Great 
importance is attached to possession ; and standards of value, which permit of the 
accumulation of capital, are universal. The history of colonisation in America 
allows how well, in spite of their desultory agriculture, the natives knew the value 
of good land. Here as elsewhere wealth gives influence; the Haidas purchase 
the favour of their medicine men with money, and punishments can be commuted 
for a fine. Even if the land of the tribe was common property, and let out to 
individuals only for a period, wc know how each man feels himself to be a co- 
proprietor, and how strictly right* of property arc adhered to as against strangers. 
The manner in which the Haidas hate partitioned the Queen Charlotte Archi- 
pelago among themselves, and trade it over to families subject to well-developed 
laws of inheritance and assignment, forms a great difficulty in the way of European 
encroachment. 

The majority of Indian tribes had already reached the status of district 
community, all land being common property in the sense that every- man might 
plant and sow thereon. For hunting purposes the tribe divided its land among 
the families, and every hunter set up his hut in the middle of his piece. The 
cultivated land lay mostly in one strip, and the village field of the Iroquois often 
comprised several hundred acres. Work on the land created a title in a family 
group, a single family, or an individual, but this could never over-ride tbc older 
rights of the tribe. Where the woman, as the cultivator, was almost the sole 
creator of property in land, she held in respect of this also a position of advantage. 
In the transactions of North American tribes with the colonial governments 
many deeds of assignment bear female signatures, which doubtless must also hr 
referred to inheritance through the mother. Title depended on permanent use? 
of the property, which could be sold or bequeathed. In Nicaragua u person who 
was giving up his estate could, ay* Gomara, dispore of it only in favour of his 
nearest relatives. Detached dwellings are private property, while in common huts 
posts in the wall mark the boundaries of the separate homes. The ckimmti of 
the Guatemaltccs, the adpulli of the Artecs, by the very signification of their 
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names, * enclosure/* corresponding to the Quiche /«»/. show the close connect ion of 
the family with the soil. N’oc only consanguinity hinds the family together but 
also common jxjssi^ision, the usilfhx wmniuTuiL as it has continued to rvi-t lit 
Spanish America. On this system the population could have attained a great 
density ; wherever, as in the state of Xc w York, an estimate of it can be formed, 
it cannot have reached a two-hundredth part of the present numbers. Famous 
tribes often reckoned only 200 warriors all told. 

We often meet with trace; of almsgiving ; but arising more from precaution 
against future want on the part of the community than lor pity. Some tribes 
had store-houses, such as the Cherokee* called “the chiefs barn," to hold voluntary 
offerings of provisions to which any one had free entry whose own were exhausted, 
who had to entertain strangers, who was going on the war-path, or wished to 
support indigent neighbour -tribes. The Iroquois had a public store of maize, 
dried meat, and wampum. Superfluous corn was usually buried ; the Hufbns kept 
it under their rcofa, the Tcnsahi in woven baskets or large gourds. 

Society among the Americans rests on the -system of clans distinguished 
by animal and plant nyxnbols. Wo noxi give only one example. The two mort 
eminent clans of the Thlinkeets are tho^c of the Wolf and the Raven ; and to 
the*? are attached the Bear, Whale, Salmon, and Frog clans. A Raven man may 
only marry a Wolf girl ; the children follow the mother and succeed the uncle 
on the maternal side. Thus family property always remains in the same clan. 
For this cause a nephew must marry his uncle’s widow, even if he has a wife of 
his own. Here and there mother-right ha:; been broken through, and that most 
frequently by inheriting what has been acquired from the husband. The Ojibbe- 
ways have express inheritance on the male hide. A newly-born child can be 
given to its paternal aunt to bring up if the fathers stock seems to need 
strengthening. “Son" and “grandfather" arc denoted by patronymic termina- 
tions; thus the Gcajiros of Lake Maracaibo have “the Grandfather of the King 
of the Turkey Buzzards," the Son of the jaguar." 7 *<?/w-dtaignations quite 
hold the place of our family names ; and besides them each has one or more 
appropriately assigned name — warrior-names, foe u&sUncc — for the men By 
subdivision of the two original stocks, sub-clan 9 spring up from any exogam ically- 
connected pair of which a new group may come into existence. Gat*rhet says 
that the Creeks or Muskoks. formerly in Alahama and Georgia, can show twenty 
totcmistic clans, while, according to Pctitol, the Tinnehs have twenty-eight. 
Florida too was permeated by the totem-division even more than northern North 
America, but side by side with it was a caste-system on strongly cndogamic 
principles. Where it docs not exist in so markod a degree, it may be inferred 
from the two, four, or eight-fold subdivision of the tribes line* c»f kindred always 
running by couples together ; and also from traditions. Even to this day small 
differences in clothing, in which StcJle «ee* remains of /otow-marks, may be found 
among the inhabitants of certain villages in Guatemala. 

Slavery was customary among all Indians ; but only nch men, perhaps only 
noblemen, owned slaves. They were mostly prisoners of war ; though it hupijencd 
among the Chinooks that men would gamble f«*r thrir freedom and lose it. The 
slave had his hair cut short, might not flatten Ins children's heads, was used when 
required for human sacrifices, and when dead was thrown into the sea or flung 
into the forest. It was usual to treat them cruelly, but their work was not 
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oppressive, and in certain circumstances they might be emancipated. Slave- 
women were leased to white men for immoral purposes. In 1878, says Dawson, 
the cost of a Haida slave was 200 blankets. Among the genuine hunting-races 
of North America slave* were scarce ; even the Iroquois did not enslave neighbour- 
ing enemies, but obtained tivcir.- — Pawnees exclusively — by way of trade from 
western races. Prisoners of war were also allowed a position in the tribe, married, 
and regarded as member*, but not with full rights ; and inheritance through the 
mother gave them a standing inferior to their own children, as they belonged 
to no kindred. Almost every tribe in North America seems to haw kept some 
men in female dress. According to Marquette, among the Illinois and N'aco- 
wessi*, these might only carry clubs in battle ; while among the Mandans and 
Minnitarrees they performed all the women's household work. At games and 
dances in honour of the Calumet they w ere not allowed to sing, though in council 
their voice was as good as another’s, and among the north-west tribes they ranked 
near the priests. On the other hand, among the Guavcurus of Brazil they were 
called cxdiaai or eunuchs, and held In small esteem. 

The flow of slaves tended to be from weaker to auongex tribes ; whole clans, 
nay whole tribes, stood in the position of masters and servants. According to 
Dobrizhoffcr, the Chan as who once dwelt on the Paraguay, were the recognised 
lords of the large or industrious race of the Mbayas. Of the three tribes in tb: 
Maracaibo peninsula, the Goajiros took members of the Codnas into their employ- 
ment. The ArawaUs, artistic people and advanced agriculturists, are, by a kind 
of compensatory civilization, neighbours and subjects to the powerful but rude 
and uncultured Caribr. A great deal of South American ethnography is based 
on this principle. In the north too. there were certainly tribes with a developed 
agriculture who did not go on the war-path. Where war, with short intervals, 
filled the whole of life, relapses must often have taken place. The Iroquois 
tradition, that before they came into New York State they cultivated the soil 
where Montreal now stands, paying a tribute of their crops to the Algonquins, 
and receiving in return a share of the Algonquins’ game, is fully worthy of con- 
sideration. Perhaps when Penn concluded his treaty with the Delawares in 1682, 
these stood in a similar relation to the iroqueis ; as a people they were allowed 
neither to go to war nor to dispose of their land. 

Those who know Indian ways say tliat nothing is harder to understand 
than the government of an Indian tribe. No doubt the complicated medley of 
despotism, oligarchy, democracy, and gynccocracy is universal among mankind ; 
but there Is something peculiar about the treatment of warlike affairs, and in the 
strongly-marked character of the tat an -system. In many cases the chiefs office 
Is hereditary, and In the north of South America the heir receives chiefs honours 
while still a boy. The same rank may be attained by marriage with a chiefs 
daughter. At present, however, the office has for the most part only a tendency 
to be hereditary. History shows many eases in which a chief has attained the 
first place through valour only ; and the Araucanians are said to have chosen as 
leader in war the roan who could longest carry a great beam on his shoulder. 

Revolutions are not rare, especially since white influence has broken up the 
former unity. Subordinate chiefs of small groups, as the number of their ad- 
herents increases, contend for influence in the tribe. Chiefs and sulxhicfs arc 
alike exposed to the possibility of desertion ; nor is it possible to get at a man 
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from the moment that he has rtzchca the hut* of another tribal group with the 
view of belonging to it. An unpopular order from the chief lead* even to 
desertions cn worse from among the tribe. If the habit of domination often allows 
the chiefs to make short work with the opposition, yet on the other hand the 
Comanche chief Santana, after making peace prematurely at Washington, died 
in degradation and ncglccL 

The more warlike a tribe L% the higher is the authority of the chief. The 
Prince of Wied rightly rejects, as applied to Indian chiefs, the use of the term 
Cacique, which he alleges to be borrowed from a higher political rank. Gomara 
even applied this Carib term to the West Indian kings whose power was scarcely 
greater than that of a Botocudo chief. On the other hand, economic insight Is 
often of mure importance to the prosperity of an Indian race than valour In war. 
Thus it was that works like the ** mounds ” came into existence ; nor need we. 
on the ground that no true detpotism* exist there, refrain from regarding the 
inhabitants of that district an the direct descendants of the mound -builder*. A 
large hut, extensive fields, copious foed. hospitality, festivals, and a family hoard 
equally contribute to exalt a man's influence. 

His ofiicc of judge is an essential support to a chi cC He punishes transgres- 
sions, and is expected to do it quickly, so long as he knows that he has the tacit 
approval of the general council. Yet he cannot well dispense with the aid of an 
extensive organisation. Revenge and party-settlements further traverse the chiefs 
jurisdiction. Among the Carayas the chief judges only men, his wife taking the 
women’s cases. In the ease of offences against the person, blood -revenge was 
valid, but it could be atoned by a money payment if the avengers were distant 
relations of the injured person, and belonged to his tribe ; and it must be carried 
out, if a: all, within a definite time. If the malefactors were members of another 
tribe, it led almost necessarily to v*ar, and many eases of the mutilation of 
prisoners may be sc: down to revenge for blood. Some tribes had places of 
refuge, such a* the chiefs hut, or a pole set up in the village. Theft, rare 
within the tribe, was generally punished by the chief. With the Inca*;, the 
Carib#, the Araucaniam, and the Darien tribes, it was a capital offence ; in 
Nicaragua, the thief was sent into slavery fill he replaced the stolen goods. 

I-c*> often than in Africa and Polynesia is the chief s power augmented by a 
close conrxxtion with religion. We have to remember, however, that religion 
and superstition increased with every higher stage of existence, and were more 
easily laid under contribution even by chiefs than by common people. The Caio 
chiefs enjoyed divine veneration, and took counsel in person with the gods. It is 
useless for the modem American spirit to please itself by regarding the quickly 
decayed civilizations of the western highlands as exotic plants in a democratic 
soil, for heie as elsewhere the monarchical system quite naturally developed in 
the direction of theocracy'. Otherwise even among the ancient civilized race* 
of America the princes were responsible officials. He whom the Spaniard* called 
Et Rej % the king, was only the first man in the tribal council. 

The North American races may be divided into a peaceful and a fighting half. 
This is partly division of labour, portly a caste- -xpara lion. The peaceable cina# 
may eat only vegetable food till they have come to an agreement with the 
warriors about the purchase of meat. In the ceremonies by which a campaign 
is initiated, the peaceable party had to he represented in warlike matters by 
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persons belonging to t1>e fighting men. It muit be expressly insisted on that 
tltc totem organisation runs as a purely *ocinl classification all through the tribe, 
untouched by this political organisation. 

This appears as a further development of the privileged position enjoyed by 
the warrior-guilds, which were often further subdivided. Among the Missouri 
tribe* all the men of the tribe, in definite dashes according to age, were comprised 
in as many a* six bands, but they were also distinguished by names of animals 
and external cognizances, an invasion from the totem- system. Each band had its 
special dances and songs, and the women were similarly distributed into bands. 
Since a ir.an could pas* by purchase from a lower into a higher band, these 
institutions tended to equalise property. It may also occur that a peaceful tribe 




of this kind sets up lor itself; which will explain the Wintun tribes of the Tien- 
Tiens and the Hupas. who arc connected by exogamy and take no scalps. 

it is only tribes who have come down in the world, or have quite split up, that 
have no chief at all ; or those who rely upon Europeans. The Woolwas live thus, 
scattered into groups of two or three huts together. On North American reserva- 
tions* <xi the other hand, the chiefs have in many cases maintained their leading 
position with credit, as smiths, teachers, assistants in missions, model agricul- 
turists, or cattle-breeders. 

The chief often is little distinguished externally, unless by the natural insignia 
of lordship — strength, stature, and when possible goodly bulk. Feathers and Other 
finery in the hair denote victorious fights and slain foes. Among the Blackfcct 
a flat wooden club, hung with bison's hoof, formed the decorated insignia of the 
warrior caste. In South America, before the Europeans introduced staves of 
honour, sceptrc-like carved staves or clubs, and also feather -sceptres, seem to 
have been borne by the Mundrucus, short-handled axes by the Crans. Besides 
this, the most frequent decoration was a rosette of coloured feathers in the 
fcrcbcad, or a diadem of alligator-scales. Vasconcellos speaks of nails like talons 
as a sign of rank. Crescent -shaped breastplates of shell, nephrite, and other 
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materials, often worked so thin an to give a clear note when it ruck- -musical 
platen,- -resemble Polynesian breast-ornaments. 

The council in the great tribe* and league* consisted of the heads of clans, 
while in the smaller it seems to have embraced all the free men in the tribe of 
full age and able to bear aims. Among the Iroquois the young warriors and the 
women held their own separate assemblies, which communicated with the council 
of warriors through delegates Among the North Americans a fire in the midst 
of the circle is indispensable ; the South Americans hold their meeting by 
preference at night or by torchlight. Tobacco is smoked or. these occasions, and 
strong liquor consumed : indeed, the Abipor.es are usually drunk by the time that 
a decision is arrived at, though this does not interfere with its being faithfully 
carried into effect. Dodge describes the importance of the council in the public 
life of the Indians a* being supreme, alike as to internal and external aftairs. 
Thcic is no voting, but the question is decided by acclamation, whence the great 
influence of the talking men, especially among the Iroquois. Important matters 
aie kept Strictly secret, and tliosc who know the Indians best confess that they 
have obtained little accurate information about them, even from the most 
intelligent natives. The old men who are intrusted with the tribal traditions, 
together with the custody and interpretation of the v/amfuwt, enjoy great 
respect. 

Next to the chief and the council, great influence is possessed by the 
hunters’ union of the tribe, a guild which in its own affairs can judge and order 
without appeal. Dodge calls it the " stomach " of an Indian tribe, the head and 
heart having to be sought in the other two authorities. But as the demands of 
the stomach arc more permanent tlun those of the heart or the brain, the influence 
of this league often reaches deeper than that of the chief or the deliberative 
assembly. It embraces the younger chiefs, the hunters and warriors, the entire 
male working pow er, that is, of the community ; it procures the fcod and guarantees 
the defence. It acts as overseer of the village, settles the place of camps and 
outposts, looks for hunting-grounds, and organises the chase ; and since game 
has decreased in quantity it arranges the close time. Among the Tinnehs the 
preponderance of the hunters reduces the chief to the position of regulator of tltc 
hunts and commercial traveller, and lately he has been a nominee of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. In Brazil, we alto find hunting expedition* of several days 
under the leadership of the chief; while among others, at least the fixing of the 
hunting-time belong? to the chiefs functions. 

Outside of the great countries which possessed a civilization, we find no sign 
of any formation of dominant states. Confederations for war. or protection against 
more powerful tribes, were formed temporarily, as a rule between tritx* of the 
same stock. The only important exception that can be named i* that of the 
Iroquois League, based on a firm treaty; but it was principally family tics that 
bound the “Five Nations" together; and the Tuscaroras, who joined later, never 
became fully privileged members, and the attempt to strengthen the failing power 
of the Iroquois by union with other tribe- always failed. 

The Ottawa League on Lake Superior comprised only three kindred tribes. In 
large groups, like ihc Chinooks, the only state was the village. The ThlinlcceU 
again had a patriarchal commonwealth, maintained by common agreement and 
strict obscrv ation of tradition, while the chief* claimed only a limited influence. 
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Among the Nootkas the chief was only allowed the position of leader in a formal 
way. Often tribes that are half destroyed combine with others, as the Missouri's 
with the Ottoes. 

Dispersion brings with it a number of little enemies, and it is just the tribes 
who belong to one and the same people that have the fiercest feuds. The 
Botocudo tribes, who were by no means strong, were all at strife with their 
neighbours, to such an extent that the Malakis and Maronis could only maintain 
themselves by putting themselves under the protection of the Christian priests 
and official. On the rivers of Guiana these conditions form a sensible hindrance to 
intercourse. People block the roads leading to their villages with sharp stakes, 
which they stick in the ground so as to be concealed. 

Simple marauding raids are undertaken without formalities, and varying 
numbers of persons share in them. Wars on the contrary, frequent a= they arc, 
are always carefully prepared for ; and besides this the larger tribes always liavc 




their owa fighting caste. Scouts, especially in North America, attain a high 
degree of detective power, and skill in adaptation or disguise. On their return 
the council meets, and decides the question of war over drink and tobacco ; but 
arms are never taken up, says Dobeixhoffer, unless victory is practically secure. 
The declaration of war, if it amounts to more than a raid, is conveyed by means 
of such symbols as the hurling of an arrow or spear into the enemy’s territory, or 
sticking it up on the frontier, or else by messenger. The summons to war is 
given by drums or trumpets, a whole string of ideas being often expressed by 
notes in particular sequence. Among the Mundrucus. and also the Iroquois, 
every subordinate chief pledges himself to serve by cutting a notch in a staff that 
is handed to him. The custom of digging up the war-hatchet engraved with 
memorial hieroglyphics, and carrying it round with dances, belongs to North 
America, like the short-handled Brazilian lamanna or to the Carib tutu, it is 
probably at once a war-standard and the insignia of the chief. On the march 
the scouts arc constantly active. The camp is pitched in defensible spots and 
guarded by picqucts : while within it division into clans prevails, according to 
the organisation of the tribe. Marches are often made at night, bivouac fires 
are multiplied in order to deceive the cncrny as to tlx; numbers. 
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On great campaigns where all the warriors take part, which in Korth America 
come off only in summer, several days before setting out are spent in dances wch 
as that shown in the plate, and in ceremonies. Magicians arc indispensable or 
these occasions. On the fourth day the braves march out in two columns. The 
Osage “campaign of the holy sack,"* in which few take part, is obviously an 
obscure practice connected with revenge or expiation. A person in mourning 
smears his face with earth, and enters the village, where he c\x>osc$ a man to be 
his servant He builds a small hut in the vicinity, in which the mourner lives in 
retirement. Presently he sends his servant out to look for two standard-bearers ; 
then the warriors arc invited and the campaign begins. If an enemy is killed, 
the honour of his slaying is always ascribed to the mourner, and the scalp is his 
property. A hasty retreat is made ; but before they reach home the trophies 



and the scalp arc tied to a post, and four shots fired at them. Elsewhere snul! 
fights between kinsfolk of one and the same tribe arc settled with stakes and 
cudgels. 

Where prisoners of war were not enslaved, they were sacrificed to gratify 
either revenge or superstition. Among the Hare Indians of North America, and 
the Mexicans, the process was as follows: — Tire prisoner was laid upon his back, 
and a sharp stake driven through him at the navel. His breast was then opened 
with a stone knife, and his heart tom out and given to the women to eat. Even 
prisoners who were to be adopted into the tribe were often exposed to tortures 
and insults, or made to prow their valour by single combats or running the 
gauntlet The conditions of peace were, however, sometime.-, easier. Charlevoix 
quotes a treaty of the Utagamis in which they promise their enemies to hand 
over a number of slaves equal to that of the warriors whom they had slain. 
Conquered people were designated as women, or old women: they could not 
dispose of their own land, and had to pay a tribute of elegantly carved bows and 








arrows. The “pipe of peace " was not only the ratification of the treaty of peace, 
Lu; the symbol of subjection. 

Wars often extended over wide districts and if they caufrod devastation they 
also contributed to shake races up with one another, and to bring them into 
contact. The Iroquoii of New York followed the war- trail ns for as the 
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Mississippi ; the Mandans from Pembina to the Rocky Mountains. Displacement 
through war was the regular state of things. Within a few generations the 
Omaha* were pushed from where St Louis now stands to Bebevue in Nebraska, to 
the Pipestone Quarries, to the Poncas Reservation, to Ponca, to the place now 
called Homer, to the Elkhorn River, to the Republican River, and at last on to 
their reservation. Have they found rest there? 

The array of great warriors is held long in honour. Tribes who have 
removed far apart, as for instance the peaceful Pimas and their revolted war- 
like tribe, keep a point of union in such recollections. Many tribes have joint 
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meeting-places, which may be connected with this. Thna the widely scattered 
Wintuns have their Mecca in the Cottonwood Valley. Districts of this kind 
were often the starting-point* whence * race migrated, and its scattered member- 
meet as it were at its cradle. But otherwise, also, ties subsist between tribes at a 
remarkable distance apart, as the Puns of the Expiritu Santo and the Minas. 

Scalping is undoubtedly connected with skull-worship. The skin of the head 
was preserved by drying, and when stretched on a hoop, formed, with the skull, 
the chief ornament of a warrior’s hut or of the piece of assembly. The Dyak 
“ head -snapping" was common over a great part of North and South America; 
and what the Canadians in later days called fain ccuf> corresponds pretty nearly 
to it. Here also it was preceded by fasting and prayer, 'nth smoking the sacred 
pipe. In northern Peru and Catamarca the heads were prepared just as now 
among the Jivaros. Brain and bone were removed, and the skin of the scalp 
and tace was packed with hot stones until it had shrunk to the size of a small 
monkey’s head. In the Cauca valley and in Darien we hear of dried human 
skins, while among the Chibchas the skeletons of warrior chiefs were borne in 
front of the army. The Punches hang the heads of slain foes for an ornament on 
their doors A Mundrucu regards it as a duty to his people to cut off the head 
of a Parentin, a poor weak creature, wherever met with, in order to make it 
into a trophy. 

Professional fighters, the completely detached warrior-caste as it were of a 
tribe, / tyfits troves, rccognisahlc by their self-made isolation, are scattered through 
all countries in America. A clear light is thrown on their origin by the episode 
in the history of the Pimas which shows how an entire section of the tribe 
seceded. In North America the Comanehes and Apaches live in such constant 
feud with the old established tribes of Arizona and New Mexico that they shoot 
each other like wild beasts. For this reason the Pinas hold an Apache warrior 
to be unclean ; and whoever kills one has to separate himself from his companions 
ar.d perform various ceremonies before returning. The acquisition of European 
horses and weapons has especially favoured the rise of such |>eoples. On the 
frontier of Brazil and Colombia native slave-catchers armed with European 
weapons undertake raids on the rivers, attack tribes armed only with bows, kill 
all who resist, and carry off the rest to the dealers in human beings on the 
Brazilian side. White settlers in New Mexico and Arizona have employed a 
similar method to meet their requirements in the way of servants. The Gauche 
male of the Pampas may be regarded a? a half-European variety of the India 
bravo ; a species akin to the most savage Cossack of the steppe* or the Hungarian 
horse-herd, who has advanced from the position of horse-breaker and bull-tamer 
to that of robber and murderer. 

The Indian's eye. keen within a narrow horizon, seems to lose in keenness 
when it tries to embrace the wider circle of tribal interetui, at least when they 
P resent themselves as a question of extent settled by frontier. The United States 
have been obliged to acquire the soil of what is now Illinois twice over, in parts 
even three times, in fourteen treaties. The only guide to the ana of the tribal 
territory beyond the land immediately appropriated by cultivation, and the 
eviction of it. is the extent of the hunting-grounds. Even if there are also 
traditions or treaties relating to frontiers, which are marked out with the assist- 
ance of the magician by clouts, rags, pieces of bark, and hurdles, or follow the 
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line of mountains, rivers, or large trees, on the other hand there is a valid rule 
that when one people docs not use all its hunting-ground another takes possession 
of it. Some of the South American rock-sculptures have in recent times been 
interpreted with much probability as boundary marks. Even if the seizure of 
territory and the colonisation of America by European powers involved so 
complete a practical denial of all title to the land on the part of tie Indians, that 
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even in the huge changes of ownership which followed the peace between 
England and the newly- formed United States no question was raised as to the 
white man’s sole right of disposal of even undiscovered territories, an equitable 
judgment of the circumstances could not but lead to the admission that a right 
in the soil belongs to tbe Indiar-s as the former inhabitants. Thus came about 
the treaties made since Washington’s presidency in 1789. with the most various 
confederations of Indians. But the relations of the tribes dwelling within the 
United States were simultaneously defined, to the effect that they were not to be 
looked upon as foreigners, but as " domestic <!c|xmdent nations.’ The Spaniards 
and Portuguese proceeded more consistently and more humanely when they 
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'imply treated the Indian* a* minors, gent/ tin rat4> i. “ unreasoning; beings" and 
placed then under tlte guardianship of the Church. 

The names of rati vet are formed in the most various ways, from quarter* of 
the sky, leaders, physical characteristic?, or distinguishing title. 

Peaceful intercourse is embellished by a long list of ceremonies. The 
Ovampii arc so fond of using among themselves the word lunar I, - friend* that 
their neighbours call then by that name. Among them, as among the 
Rucuycnns, the chief has to present the drink of honour to the friendly guest , 
while among the Apalais and many North American tribes tobacco takes its 
place. The greatest honour that can be shown to a guest consists in Jetting him 
take a few whiffs at your half-smoked cipr. Among the Ipurina tribe we find 
another case in which the fear of sscretly prowling ghost? causes the visitor to 
rush into a village with warlike cries, and to be received with feigned hostility. 
In social gatherings the entertainment is lively enough to make the .alleged 
moodiness of the Indian character unrecognisable. Their curiosity is great, and 
they will hasten to bear news of the most trifling incident to otlier settlements. 
Hospitality is in high esteem ; but a copious entertainment takes place only 
when a return is certain. Invitations to share a meal must not be declined. 
The north-western tribe?, and the Chilotes. when nearing a friendly coast, strike 
up songs, which are answered in the same way. Old World customs connected 
w ith eating recur unchanged in America, such as that you should not look at a 
person when he is eating. In North America gorging competitions recall the out- 
ragecus gluttony ascribed in the Bible to heathen tribes, which would seem, a? 
among Indians, to have had a superstitious object. 

Numerous and manifold arc the festivals to celebrate important periods in 
iife, in labour, or in nature. The Indians of Akoma rejoice when the sun 
reaches his lowest altitude at the winter solstice and the disk rests upon certain 
rocks in a position ascertained by experiment. There arc rejoicings at the 
summer solstice, and at every change of moon ; rejoicings and dances at the 
planting of the maize, at the sowing of the wheat, at the bringing-in of the 
harvest. Every birth and wedding is an occasion for joy. In winter there is a 
dance every week, often on several days. But when the yellow winter sun has 
ceaccd to prevail, and the “ green “ sun of summer resumes his rule, the dances 
cease, and she story-reciters are silent ; for the rattlesnake has come out of hia 
hole, and woe to any one who utters an untruth. Many of the festival* have a 
religious character; but the common kinds are held for the entertainment of 
guests, who make their acknowledgments by dancing. Masters of the ceremonies 
see that due privacy is maintained, and heralds bear ceremonial invitations. The 
food is put by the friends of the host straight into the mouths of the guests, who 
are placed round the fire, end what is not eaten must be taken home. In the 
North-West the Haidas keep a feast at the closing of the salmon fishery, before 
which the chief, who is also the magician, ha* had some conversation, in a costume 
of bark and bearskins, with the spirits in the forest. The Nootkas have some 
representation*, in which entire hunts and battles arc depicted, or the movements 
of seal* and other animals imitated. At the conclusion of one of the ThlinkcctV 
festival dances, a dancer makes an address :o which an outside spectator replies. 
Among the poorer and socially Icss-dcvciopcd tribes to the south, like the 
Chinooks, the feasts pass in simpler style, without heralds, invitations, or festive 
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dances. Presents are distributed, with singing, and with attention to degree* 
of rani. Among the Haidas these have become n fundamental economic 
institution, since in place of them assUtance is given in hnuie-bui’ding or figure- 
carving ; or even direct money-payment. Often a man gives or exchanges away 
hiB whole portable property with which he car. dispense. In the inland region* 
of North America the feast of the first-fruits or of the green corn was kept by 
Guif Indians. Huron*. Algonquin*, and the tribes west of the Mississippi. It was 
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preceded by two days' fasting and separation of husband and wife ; and tbc 
^ black drink H was made from 1U x casshu. On the third day food was taken in 
the morning, and towards sunset, amid a universal solemn silence, the priest 
began to make fire by rubbing, whereby those present were absolved from all 
trespasses short of murder. The food was placed upon the altar in an earthen pet, 
into which the priest poured a libation of the “ black drink " and offered the new 
fruits of the field, smeared with bears-grease, to the spirit of the fire. Then 
every housewife got fresh fire to dress her food, and the me n enjoyed themselves 
at the place of assembly, the women and children in their huts, while the 
absolved neighbour-villages paid each other visits with songs and dances. 
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Beside paint and clattering ornaments, the chief dancing property con-ists of 
a rich assortment of artistically can ed masko. which arc fattened in front of the 
face, or worn on the head Some arc human face;, with hair, heard, and eye- 
brows : others, the heads of eagles or sea-birds, wolves, stags, and dolphins 
They arc usually far larger than life, and are in many eases painted or covered 
with leaves of tinsel. Even great pieces of carved work arc often worn on the 
head, for instance the forepart of a canoe. The North-West American masks 
carved from soft wood often show great sharpness of caning, and certainty of 
touch, and are nicely folishcd : showing dearly the tendency of the race to 
accurate imitation of nature. Animal masks and figures made of plaited bast, 
strongly reminding us of Melanesian types, arc found frequently in North-West and 
South America. 

Among the South Americans — the same may be observed elsewhere — drink 
plays a great part in festivities In Palwari they are often nothing but drinking- 
bouts. It is easy to understand that as a rule they end with intoxication, since 
those who take part in them pass days in dancing and making n noise. The 
Indians of Chili lap wine, at they lie, from a hole In tile ground lined with sheep- 
skin. By the warlike Abipones and thdr allies also no public business can be 
decided without a drink. This tendency to drink is fatal. In no country in the 
world, with the possible exception of New Zealand, have spirituous liquors had so 
disastrous an effect. The decadence of whole tribes in North America went on 
unchecked until the trade in whisky was brought under supervision. But in spite 
of all preventive measures. spiritWUt drinks continue to play a fatal part in the 
life or the Indians. Their mischievous effects outweigh al! the good introduced 
by Europeans. It is essentially their operation which dooms the Indians, even 
where they have recovered their freedom, to a state of economic and political 
dependence. 
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No race of America is devoid cf religion. We find the belief in one or more 
higher beings and in a host of inferior spirits, we find legends of creation and 
ideas of another world. The notion of a angle Deity floats indistinctly above 
shy or sun-worship. Nahua terms, like “ endless Almighty," " Soul of the world," 
•• Creator of the universe." indicate at least surmises striving to find expression. 
But the mass of mankind did no; rise to »uch an elevation, and degraded tlte 
great spirit, the creator and ordcrer of the world, into foolish beast-semblances 
and ignoble anthropomorphisms. Here again the rendering of our idea of - God " 
has offered the greatest difficulty to the missionaries ; wherever an adequate 
abstract conception it found, it can be met only with 1 soul." " spirit," " shadow," 
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or merely “ wonderful." But all this is embraced by our conception “ super- 
natural.' Perhaps the Atahoca* of the Algonquins may have designated the 
supreme creator God, inactive, however, and remote from the world, to whom no 
worship was paid. Their ManiUm, in any case, denotes not the " great spirit." 
but something mysterious, inconceivable, i Mamlous are numerous spirits of 
unknown origin, by whom all nature is peopled, and ' whose behaviour towards 
men is now hostile, now benevolent. Equally little would Wakan serve the turn ; 
that is merely the Dakotah word for anything inconceivable. The Indian con* 
ccption of a deity only emerges from the sphere of the evanescent when it comes 
into touch with cosmogony ; and then it condenses itself into the single imagina- 
tion of the creator considered as a person. The supreme Deity made sun, moon, 
and stars. Of all the other gods the sun stands nearest to him ; no strict separa- 
tion is made between light, life, and spirit. The object of the first creation was 
to gair^ assistants, who emerged in a living form from the water or from eaves. 
The belief that the men of the light would one day come to establish their right 
to the land which the God of light made before he returned to the sky contributed 
to the rapid progress made by the white conjurors of the sixteenth century ; just as, 
in Africa and Australia, they were regarded as the spirits of the dead, and feared 
and reverenced accordingly. 

Almost all Americans, except the Eskimo and the northern Athabasca.’, 
worshipped the sun. Here, as throughout the earth, sun worship seems to have 
ceased where agriculture left off. All the great thoughts of American mythology 
turn around light, sun, “sun-birds” and recur by preference to the East. In 
Peru, sun-worship was, for political reasons, organised in a fashion which was 
unique. We must agree with Brinton that the sun was regarded sometimes as a 
deity among the rest, sometimes as the symbol or form of them, sometimes as 
the supreme god. It must be noted, however, that in many languages the same 
word serves for “ sun “ and 41 sky " ; and otherwise, too, it is rather to the light 
than to the actual body of the sun that reverence is paid. To the sun were 
offered, in the chiefs hut, the first-fruits of the field or of the booty taken in the 
chase or in war. Prayer was made to it on its rising, and oaths sworn by it 
were the most sacred of all. Its blessing was besought for travel, war, and 
hunting, and the first smoke of the tobacco-pipe was offered to il. Among the 
Natchez the chief and priest was styled " great sun,” — he knew no superior but 
the sun, and gave out his descent from it. Even among the Sioux, who in other 
respects show great divergence, and other tribes west of the Mississippi, it was 
customary to sacrifice to the sun, and to smoke in his honour. Among the 
Pueblos, Navajos, ZuHis and their kindred, sun, moon, and stars received worship, 
not indeed as gods — even they have dim inkling of an invisible supreme god — 
but as the bringtrs of fruitfulness and blessings of all kinds. The Guatcmaltcc 
term for *' long, long ago," means “ before the light appeared.’ Prayer to the 
sun and moon has keen called the fundamental dogma of Aleutians' religion. 
They were a brother and sister who were inflamed with love for each other, 
and having been parted are seeking each other ever once. The sun (a female) 
was pursued by her brother, and blacked his face, so as to know him again by 
daylight — hence the marking on the moon. The highly-devoloped solar cult of 
Peru, which at times struggled successfully in its own home against the supremacy 
of the innumerable village and family idols, the huacas, throws its light even into 
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the gloomy primeval forest* of Guiana. In Darien the sun was regarded as the 
creator of the wo rid ; among the Chibcha peoples human sacrifices were offered 
to the sun-grd only. 

The moon was reverenced is the goddess of water and rain, and so of the 
fertility of the fields ; also, like Lucina, of women labouring with child, and of 
new-born infants. But she is also the goddess of the night, who brings no good, 
the producer of poisons, sickness, and bad dreams. When an evil spirit is brought 
into contrast with a good one, the opposition of moon to sun or night to day is 
most frequently the underlying idea ; often too, no doubt, the old identification of 
the goddess of fertility with a dark spirit of the under-world. Hence, too, the 
caution not to look about you in the field at the time of Honing crops, so as not 
to arouse this dangerous twofold being. In the Aztec ritual wc find lepers as 
priests of the moon-goddess. A ilcscrt country directs the gaze. In hope or 
thankfulness, towards the clouds. In the Pueblos and Casas Grandti. as in 
Mexico and Peru, wc find tbc worship of water, even as the clouds were wor- 
shipped in Iran. Where moisture was more essential than warmth to the 
increase of the crops, especially in Mexico, the moon, as goddess of water, 
received special attention at the sowing and harvest festivals. Gumilla relates 
that an Orinoco tribe, on the occasion of a lunar eelipre. plied their hoes with 
more diligence than ever, in the view that the goddess had hidden her face in 
anger at the laziness of men. 

The earth is unwilling to let the water lease her lap ; it swallows the sun and 
the other luminaries daily, it U a serpent, opposing itself to the creative power 
of the lire and sun. It appears as a great hound, which devours the sun in 
eclipses ; from the Eskimo to the Tupisdogs ire beaten during solar eclipses, to 
frighten away the big dog by their yelping. Dogs were sacrificed to a stormy 
sea, and among some tribes here and there images of dogs were venerated. In 
the sound of the tempest or the thunder, men recognised the rushing of a mighty 
wing, or the cry heralding the approach of summer, or the promise ol fruitfulness, 
or the drum-beat of the honied giant Haskah. Lightning was sacred, and so-called 
“ thunderbolts painted red, acre reverenced by the Peruvians as the children 
of the thunder-god, by the Dakouhs *s the origin of their race. Curiously 
shaped stones were also called thunderbolts, but concretions remarkable in form 
or colour were held sacred by the Indians of the Casas Grande* because they 
were found in water, the source of life. The Tupis of Brazil saw in the lightning 
the (lashing of the eye of the bird which had once been supreme god and creator, 
then in human shape the bringer of fire and the fruits of the field, and now the 
sender of fertility from heaven, and heard his voice in the thunder. The Peruvian 
thunder-god Apocatequil called men into life by turning up the earth with a 
golden spade. He was attended by three assistants— light-ting, lightning-track, 
and lightning-stroke, or equipped with three weapons, lightning, thunder-bolt, 
and thunder-roll. Hcno, the Iroquois god of thunder and fertility, rides on 
the clouds. 

Gaicilaso dc la Vega has preserved the following hymn to thunder : 

See, fair mimreu, bow thy brother 
Breaks the didl in little pec?' ! 

From his Mows b bom tbc tightsing 
From his blows th* heUov tender. 
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Thou ton, prinens, rlraoest water, 

Sendrst rain, and snow, and hnHstone 
To itch office Viracucha, 

Founder of the world and quickcncr, 

Destined aod created thee, 

In the place held by the winds among the precursors of creation, based 
upon the association between breath (or soul), and wind, the pervading sanctity of 
the number four in the quarters of the heaven, and generally the element of 
astronomy and meteorology arc alike conspicuous. The Winncbagocs say that 
the Great Spirit created four men and one woman, and that the former created 
the four winds, the latter the earth. Everywhere they arc among the beneficent 
creative spirits, and often they precede in time even sun, moon, and stars. At 
to the sun, so also to the four quarters of the world tobacco is offered from the 
sacred pipe. The winds, as messengers of the sun, who bring rain, growth, ami 
refresh! iient, have their share of veneration next after the moon. We further 
meet with four servants of the Mexican air and sun-god, four supporters of Uie 
earth, who survived the deluge, four corners of the world— whence the Sioux get 
their pipe of council, four brothers who produced the floor — ea in the Arawak 
legend, and so forth. Thence was developed the universal notion of the sanctity 
of four and its multiples, and hence the cross on American monuments. 

The assistant creator, who in Promethean fashion takes on himself the care 
of mankind, is sometimes the sun himself, sometimes the moon’s son or grandson. 
The twins Joskchi and Taviskara, u the bright " and “ the dark/ whose grand- 
mother was the moon, and whose mother died in giving them birth, had a fight 
in which one used the stag's horn as his weapon, the other the wild rose. The 
latter was severely wounded, and in flying lost at every step a stream of bkxxl, 
which was changed into flintstoncs. But the victor returned to his grandmother, 
who now took up the part of the dark malevolent deity, and set up his hut in the 
sun-rising, by the edge of the sea. In course of time he became the creator of 
men, and of the Huron* in particular. He made the desert earth habitable by 
killing the giant frog that had swallowed all the water; this he led over the earth, 
created game and crop*, and brought fire to men. Therefore Joskcha received 
sacrifices, and was often deiignated simply as the sun. 

The invention of fire appears to be more often personified in the west and 
north-west than in tlic cast and south, where it is of less consequence than the 
solar heat. First of all the spider-folk spun a thread to get to the moon by, but 
were detainee there and had to leave the precedence to the serpent-folk who then 
climhed to the moon by the thread, and fetched a firebrand. The Shaitika 
Prometheus, a wolf, fetches a shining flint from the cast, while the Mcndodnos 
hold the less personal view that God rent fire into wood in the form of lightning, 
which has to be rubbed out of it We are reminded of the Maui legend (Book il 
§ 9 ) when we hear how the fire-rubbing cavern deity of the Chilote- has his capital 
full of Jottndtts who not only hep on one leg themselves, but also dislocate one 
leg of any pretty boy that they may catch. 

Promethean function* also often lurk in small features of the legends relating 
to favourite heroes, who are obviously in a transitional stage between earth anil 
heaven. Manibozho, the Algonquin hero, being advised by the woodpecker to 
3hooc an arrow into the crown of the head of the invulnerable chief Pearlfeathcr, 
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paints hie head red in token of gratitude. This Manibozho is on one side an 
Indian like any other, U sometimes in want, sometimes in opulence, has friends 
and foes, marries, hunts, and fishes ; while on the other sido of him he can turn 
into any beast, lias power over mighty enchantments, and is enabled through 
them to clear the earth of giants and snake'. But when the Algonquin remarks, 
during the bright days of the Indian summer, “now Manibozho is smoking his 
pipe again." his cosmical character is plain. Indeed Manibozho appears as the 
grandson of the tnoon and son of the west wind, and his mother, who died soon 
after his birth, as the twilight ; the hero is himself the morning, and his fight with 
hit father the glorified struggle of day with night 

Among many North American tribes, in pre-European days, a fire was kept 
perpetually alight in honour of the sun. In Virginia tobacco was burnt therein 
for the enjoyment of the gods ; and elsewhere too this las: replaced incense. To 
this day the ZuhLs partake of nothing without first throwing a bit of it into the fire, 
and calling upon the fire, iu an established form of words, to cat. The extinction 
of tlie fire portended evil, and It could be rekindled only with fire front another 
temple, it was usually kept in a hut containing the bones cf departed chiefs, 
and guardians had the duty of feeding it Even where it was not kept up 
permanently, sacrifice by fire was the most common. Among many tribes, at the 
feast of the first-fruits, all fires were put out and rekindled hy rubbing ; the Zuflit 
did this at every feast 

Allowing for the inevitable wear and tear of oral tradition, the tendency 
towards new and arbitrary invention is nowhere so weak, nor the adherence to 
a few fundamental notions so strong, as in the histories of creation. The world- 
myth which pervades the ir.ind of all mankind shows itself to no one more clearly 
than to the comparative student of cosmogonies in the deeper historical sense. 
Hardly a single detail of Polynesian mythology is absent in America, and the 
variations are comparatively trifling. 

The position of the supreme deity is primarily determined by his creative 
activity. An appearance of monotheism often exists even where all remembrance 
of the supreme spirit has been lost But this creative god is often so humanised 
that he blends with the patriarch of the race, on the assumption that the earth was 
created for its benefit, and that accordingly its own first parent is to be found in 
i he creator. The first Pima was made out of a nerve taken from the creator- 
god’s neck. 

Among the three dements, earth, water, and fire, the water preponderates ; 
earth is only an island. Sky and sun were in existence before either of them, 
and the sun brings fire to earth either from or with the leave of the sky. The 
creation-legend of the Hare Indians relates that the Father dwells overhead, the 
Mother underfoot, while the Son gees to and fro in the sky between them. One 
day as he was strolling about in this way, he noticed the earth. Returning to his 
father, he sang to him: “O my father cn high, kindle thy heavenly fire, for my 
brethren on that little island have long been unhappy. Look on them, father, 
and take pity on men." 

Among the north-west Americans the creator is Yehl, the chief figure in 
some profound myths. Hi* generally human character appear* clearly through 
his bird shape. This divine raven was bom before the earth existed ; but another 
god, Khanukh, existed before him. The raven made the earth, pilfering one 
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ingredient after another from Khanukh. Fire he fetched from an island in the 
sea ; and as sparks happened to fall upon wood and Katie, fire can be got from 
those articles. He brought fresh water in hit beak from Khanukh's island. 
Other legend* make him outwit the jealous god, who keeps sun, moon. and stars 
in a box. Yehl was bom. in the days when Darkness was king, of the sister of 
that deity, who being informed by the /fan-bird of the event, cast the infant into 
the sea. Then the dolphin brought to the mourning mother a stone, which she 
swallowed, and leturncd to the world as Yehl, and flew off in the form of a crane, 
striking the sky, where he remained hanging, perhaps as the sun. In yet a third 
legend the jealous god’s daughter is guarded by him, but Yehl, in the form of 
a little grass-stalk, adheres to her cup, and is swallowed to be bom again. He 
lets the stars fly out of the box of heavenly bodies, but has the sun and the moon 
carried up by ravens. Or he himself, as a raven, carries the sun, and, on hearing 
voices beneath him. a-ks if there is to be light. Rut when die gleam of the sun 
appeared unexpectedly in the sky, men were frightened, running to hide them- 
selves in mountains, forests or rivers, and were turned to beasts for their lack of 
faith. In yet another story the jealous god became the first man, and killed his 
sister’s children. Next to Yehl stands his sister, whom the Thlinkeete call the 
•• woman beneath the earth.* At the great deluge she parted from her brother, 
and climbed into the crater of Ml. Edgeeumbe, to hold up the pillar on which the 
earth rests. The K on tags account for the separation by the story - that the sister 
ate of a forbidden grass, whereupon she knew that she was naked, and fled ; the 
youngest of her children, conceived upon the steps of heaven, remained alive by 
means of a song that it had learnt 

The counterpart, contrast at once and complement to the creator, is a dark 
principle. Often this is a sleeping partner in the dualbm ; father Night becomes 
brother Night The Chillulas remove it into the air, as a devil with horns and 
wings, and of incredible swiftness, who can break men to pieces in a moment. This 
is the storm-god, with his terrors heightened by a dash of the Christian devil, who 
had no footing originally among the Indians. Here, too, the serpent was net 
originally an evil spirit. 

The name for "man ” in Indian language often signifies also "earth" or “stone" j 
and accordingly legend makes earth or clay the raw material of man, or he issues 
out of stones. Mexicans and Tcxcocans, Aleutians, and the Macas of Cap? 
Flattery, all believe themselves to have sprung from flints. Where hearts appear 
as the makers of men, a creator-god i: hidden in them ; manifesting himself by 
preference in tho form of a wolf or a dog. In the Nerth-West, Yehl did net 
create men of himself, but summoned an assistant to do the business. According 
to another myth, he advised the survivors from the flood to throw stones behind 
them, and of these men were made.' A reviled version makes him himself the 
son of the first man ; and says that he raised himself out of the flood, and got 
carried ashore on the beaver’s back ; when he found his mother reconciled to her 
brother, and created the popple of the Koloshes. Various legends entwine them- 
selves around the original idea of the production of the human race from the 
earth ; and even in these apparently secondary formations an element of univer- 

1 pi Bixj mil be to »up afiwcua u it wwild hive b«n a truilkn 04-1 l> resiind EngJwh i-wim of lie 
l-c-ml of DmaMcm. inU by Ovid. MeU». I .« .!$, or ApotMsfK, I. 7 - hit uudmuof Grert 
mythology will fiul pinillel. lixvoy put.) 
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sality is not lacking. Legend has it that in former times the Mandam lived 
undcigiound, where only a little light come by help of the roots of a vine. Some 
of the boldest climbed up these, and in the upper world found buffaloes and fruits 
in plenty. They plucked grapes, and brought them down to their kinsfolk But 
when half of the people had got up, the vine broke under the weight of a fat 
woman, depriving these below of light or of all hope of ever getting out. We 
find similar tales among the forest tribes of Brazil. Among the Nava joe* the 
way upwards is opened to man by the raccoon, and the caterpillar or beetle. 

Legends of migrations are in some cases immediately connected with creation- 
myths. The Ojibbcways say that the giant Yakke-Eitini, who turns the firmament 
with the hair of his head, closed to men all access to the land in the west But 
when he was killed his body fell between the eastern and western worlds and was 
petrified into a bridge, across which reindeer made their way. To give a con- 
tinental background outright to such stories is not consistent with tboir local 
horizon. The Hare Indians profess to have lived once among a bald-headed folk 
beyond the sea, whose sorcerers could change themselves by night into dogs and 
wolves ; they wore wooden helmets, and scale-armour, and carried spear and 
shield. This has an affinity with a Tinnch legend of a people dwelling far away 
in tbs North-West, whose men were half deg, half man, though the women were 
completely human. Memories of the mixture of two totemistie tribes probably 
am a: the bottom of this. 

Traditions of the separation of tribes are frequently attached to the creation 
of the sun. or the first illumination of the dark earth. Long before the coming of 
the white men, a star appeared in the w«t-south-we»t, and thither went many of 
the Tinneh race Afterwards came the separation. The Montagnais spread south- 
ward ; their arrows arc small and bad. The Loucheux were driven northward ; 
their women arc uelv. The real men, the Tinneha were established in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

We seem to be already reminded of the story of the deluge, which in America, 
too, contains all the dements of a universal legend. Eagles appear, giving 
warning, since they have seen the storm-clouds collecting. Among others, doves 
dUcovcr the first land ; elsewhere a human pair is saved on a mountain, which 
grows with the increase of the flood. One Indian listened to the warnings of the 
coyote, built a great ship, and became the ancestor of the Papayos. The modern 
Papayos think that the prophet who was saved on the ship was their forefather, 
and every year visit the mountain and the little village of Santa Rosa in Arizona ; 
and a I’apayo will hardly kill a coyote. It is curious that in the Inca form of the 
legend, the deluge is also connected with the worship of .‘acred tribal totem-like 
objects, as native huacai. There arc mountains, stones, trees, according to the 
nature of the object on which the ancestral pair saved themselves. The legend 
of the Algonquin hero Manibozho is different. The deluge, a punishment for 
the slaying of the serpent-king, reached him when he had fled to the highest 
mountain*. He climbed a tree ; the water mounted after him. Thrice he shouted 
“ grow I " and each time the tree stretched itself higher, but at length the water 
reached his chin. Then he sent the sole to fetch up earth, and the musk-rat after 
him ; but the corpses of both floated up. Then Manibozho breathed life into the 
musk-rat. and this time it brought up earth in its claws, and from that the hero 
created the earth anew with plants and animals. 
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The notion that in the beginning there was nothing but illimitable water, 
from which the earth miraculoualy arose, gives to these legends a higher cosmo- 
gonic significance than that of the Mosaic story of the flood subsequent to tlie 
creation . 1 The fancy that birds were active in bringing the ear.lt to light is of 
world-wide diffusion ; it is the winds that blow over the waters with a creative 
effect. With the storm-bird is associated the winged serpent of the lightning; 
here the storm-cloud is the agent in creation. With the Chilotes, the Rey de la 
Cucva, the cavern-king, leaves lvis cave, and rides through the waves on a sea- 
horse, or is borne on his spirit-ship ; he can produce fire by rubbing his tail 
The I'imas say that the earth was made by a spider, itself the first creature, who 
produced the earth in its web. Here \vc have obviously a transference of the 
creation-net, in which the world was drawn up from the primeval sea. Possibly 
the sanctity of the fishing-net, to which among Use Huron-, two girls were wedded 
every year with a view to improving the catch, may be connected with the story 
of creation. 

In place of the one deluge appeare, with more fixity of tradition, perhaps also 
encouraged by the priestly fancy for playing with multiplications, the conception 
of periods in the world’s history. The Mayas suppose that throe such are past. 
Two ended by pestilence, one by storm ; their own w-ortd is in the fourth age. 
The Aztecs assumed four destructions, respectively by water, fire, storm, and 
fa mi re. Further, all fires were put out at the end of every fifty-second year, and 
rekindled by nibbing wood. If this were to fail, the sun would never rise again, 
and the waters would flow over the earth and lay it waste. The Peruvians feared 
the same thing at every eclipse of the sun. Forecasts of the end of the world 
also circulate. Among the VVinneiagoes these allow for only three generations 
more, and have, in association with Messianic prophecies, quite recently led to 
political disturbances. P. I.i?ana has preserved the following Maya prophecy : — 

Winn lime dmns to an cod it is decreed 
Thai vciniip of the gods shall also cease ; 

Then shall tb« world be punned by lire. 

Then happy he who lives to see that day. 

If with contntan he have mourned his sins. 

The second deluge makes the problem of man's origin simpler, by reducing 
the race to a pair, or an individual. These often become die new creators. In 
the Tolowa belief the soute of the dead formerly turned into bears, deer, and 
other animal? of the forc9t. and thereby the animal world was first formed — a 
curious hind -part-before way of looking at creation. Manu, the first man, according 
to the Brahmans, creates new races, as a sole survivor, by his ou n power. 

Beasts afforded the masks under which the high gods of the sky, the sun and 
his sons the nre-bringers* the moon ar.d the water-gods, attended to the business 
of creation upon earth. Associations with the regions below the earth are 
ascribed to them, and from this was developed, in Peru and Mexico, a prophetic 
class, who could foretell events from the movements and noises of animals. Many 
curiosities of animal -worship may be explained by totemism, which brings groups 
of men in close relations with beasts, and also from metamorphoses of men and 
animals, the legends of which were endlessly varied. A mask from North West 

1 (But it tiou'A be nxrd lUt et^lly in ik* Mosaic c *^xuocooy dry liad ipp ftme/i- of the waters. The 

Indian legends seem to run tke oeitnn ind the flerd Ino cne.) 
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.America, in which the features of a man and a deer are combined, rcferi to a 
legend of the deer having come into existence from a man ivhnm a god wanted 
to kill. Eat Jtor.es, forming part of the properties of a Shaman in tho.se part* 
show on one side a mar, on the other a partridge swallowing a woman. Bear- 
worship penetrated from Asia far into North America, and flourishes especially 
among the Eskimo. In a certain degree every beast cf the chase is sacred, and 
many " beast-gods ” are nothing but fanciful impersorifications of the game. Yet 
people believed that the Mandans worshipped a buffalo's bead as the supreme 
being. Long speeches of apolcgy arc often made 
in order to scoth the feelings of slain animals. The 
Datototo At Ml Mi k m4m am (to toMB 

L Mk 

ir/ji r-: . .1:1 i: — jut. i’ecu - ..-! ><-; 5 l, 

i . . si ...-■ :;he u*s iLi .nii::.i *a:: hi ...c; i 

.i- :,,M < - 1.-. >:t : ;':i J. :: j \ rise:: :l:e happy 

ticI-Jr pasi ir.to animals ar.d plants. M any LiriL. uf I** - ’ 

beast- worship arc harder to explain. The Hare 

Indians and Iniicheux revere the musk-ox, and l 

think that his dung confers invulnerability: the jtf 

Tinnehs of the Rocky Mountains and the Dogrib iX 

Indians tell the same of the dog. The wolf either ! 

formed the earth and all creatures in partnership 

with the moon, or by himself scratched it out of 

nothing. The snake religion is only second in im- $,• 

portance to the bird religion. A snake was the deity 

of the water, because it was seen in the water ; it was 

the symbol of a second birth because it changed c»<i»{ indarkwow, from Non!. w«t 
it* skia The resemblance to lightning Is obvious. 

The legend of the homod snake was told among the 

Huron* ; and that of the treasure-guarding serpent-king in Fciu comes very near 
it. Where Christianity has come in, snakes are persecuted ; and the popularity of 
St. Paul, shown by the frequent occurrence of San Pablo as a place-name, is 
connected with his functions as protector against snakes. The Mexican* believed 
in a fabulous beast called Ahuiiot), who lived at the bottom or the water. He 
was worshipped, and represented in a form recalling the dragons of eastern Asia. 
As lightning, the snake accompanies the storm-bird, and. when brought to birth in 
fertilising showers, can become the symbol of fruitfulness. F.ven to this day the 
national arms of Mexico show this association. The frog is met with in countless 
typical representation e, especially where Toltec ci vibration reached: is in the 
annexed cut. The tortoise i* at one time the supporter of the world ; at another 
it dives into the all-covering sea to fetch up mud for the shaping of the new 
earth— another myth of world-wide diffusion. According to I-ong, the Omahas 
at the beginning of the present century possessed a large sea-shell which had 
come down in die tribe for generation*, lu own skin-hut, or temple if you will, 
had been built for it, and it might never touch the ground Before declaring war 
it was consulted as an oracle. On these occasions a piece was cut off the tobacco 
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which hung there, and given to the magicians to smoke. Meanwhile, one of the 
company laid his car to the shell. If he beard sound* the oracle was reckoned 
favourable. From South America, with all it* wealth of animals we hear little 
of beast-legends. The Indians of Guiana believe that animals have a soul, and 
have their M medicine-men," and assign certain festivals to them. Ehrcnrcich has 
recently reported many typical beast-fables from the Carayas, but even the*! 
have a familiar ring. Our swan-maiden, our were- wolf, our hare and tortoise race, 
have long been known to the Indians of Brazil. 

In regard to plant Ijdiefe, we meet with the world-tree also in America. 
The Algonquin hero Manibozho, at the time of the deluge, saved himself up a 
tree. But he is the bright god of light and thunder also, dwells in the east, and 
thus is identical with the * old man of the sky," the pine-tree of the Caribs, who, 
upon taking leave of men, promised to return and take their souls to heaven from 
the top of the sacred tree. Posts of sacred wood were in use among the north- 
western Americans as symbols of the higher divinities. Parts of plants were 
employed as amulets or charms. The Cholons believed that the most violent 
storms could be caused by throwing the seed of a certain grass into the fire. 

Stones of peculiar shape were revered as thunderbolts ; hardly a ring le vil ! agc 
in Mexico was without an idol of this kind. Pre-histone hatchets, spear-heads, 
or knives were called thunderbolts and believed to have been produced by 
lightning. Strings of heads round the necks of Peruvian vases recall the Malayan 
worship of pots. The veneration of mountains is connected with the deluge 
legend. Lofty rocks are inhabited by bad spirits, seldom by good. River- 
spirits were scared by fiendish noises when the canoe was passing a dangerous 
place. Mischievous ghosts, whose look was death, peopled the forests. The 
Eskimo is threatened or protected by spirits of the shore. To venture far out 
to sea counts as a proof of courage, in view of the spirits who dwell in it and 
upon it Great kajat- men, “iayanaks? have their abode away in the offing, 
and can knock up very nasty weather. Besides, there are the tongtnutokits, 
mermen who like foxes’ brushes to cat, and fiery igmrsotls on the .shore or on 
the dirt's who catch men when fishing, and make them become their associate*. 

All Indians, with quite trifling exceptions, believe in the immortality of the 
soul, and a life in an upper and a lower world. The distinction between soul 
and body t3 expreoed by coinjxirison with the breath or the shadow. The soul 
was rimply the man become invisible ; and as funeral customs sufficiently indicate, 
much of the living man still clung to him. The notion that the man lived on in 
the other world according to his circumstances at the moment of death influenced 
the customs relating to war and the dead much more than any idea of reward 
and penalty. The soul is two-fold ; one spiritual, which can on occasion leave 
the body even during life, and one which clings to the body, i* the operative 
cause of life, remains even after death, and does not take its departure till it is 
wanted for another body. The souls of the dead go about as spirits ; and the 
flourishing belief in ghosts has reference mostly to them. The same fear which 
caused all the dead mens property to be burnt, made evil spirit* of the roaming 
souls. AH Indians believe in numerous purely malevolent spirits. These may, 
in part, have originally been ghosts of the dead, but they are often closely con- 
nected with mythology. 

The soul wanders in dreams ; but neither this, nor the soul which trie* to 
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escape when a person swoons, and can be blown in again by the Shamans, or 
inserted under the hair of the head, is identical with the life-giving principle. 
The Shamans test souls and keep them in boxes. Cod appears to them in 
dreams, a much-covcied gift. Dreams form the most important part of Indian 
prophecy, and exercise a great influence whether advising or warning. 'ITie 
interpretation of them was a chief duty of the priest. In Mexico there were also 
horoscopes, ir. Pent wochsaying, based on even 1 conceivable phenomena, each 
branch having special priests and seers. 

The fortunate land in the next world, the conception of which in many cases 
was undoubtedly first cleared up under the influence of Christianity, has no night, 
no ciouds, no winter or storm ; it possesses a luxuriant vegetation, since there 
every grain of seed flourishes which failed to come up on earth. Often, just as 
in Polynesia, it s furnished more precisely with features taken from this world ; 
thus the Comanches think of it as a prairie full of bufl'aloet, the NUhinants speak 
of Paradise as the gods' dancing-house. Here and ilierc, no doubt, a wretched, 
comfortless world awaited tin- departed; but the chcciful conception seems to 
have prevailed. Some place Paradise in the south, some in the west. The 
Eskimo look for it in the warm earth, and Hell in the icy sky. In North West 
America, just as in Polynesia, the souls of nobles descend after the sun, to go and 
dwell in beautiful long houses in the foctvnalr island. The Thlinkeets see in 
their children a rc-embediment of dead relations, and the mother gives the child 
in first name from an ancestor, l’etitot could not iwrsuade a young Tinnch girl 
that she had not lived already under another name. 

The conception of reward and punishment is interwoven with that of a future 
state Wicked Payaguas arc burnt after death in caldrons, while the good hunt 
on the banks of a beautiful river, rich in fish. The Rucuycnns have three grada- 
tions : good pccplc go to heaven, wicked people stray around in the clouds, and 
tie souls of magicians remain in the grave by their bxiies, whither others, even 
animals, apply for advice. In the colder north, where the sun with its warmth 
and lustre stood out more sharply from the sky, it received the souls of brave 
men, and so also did tbs northern lights. Hut even in Mexico the sun was the 
happy abode of brave warriors and of wtnr.cn who had dkrd in giving birth to 
children. The notlou of Purgatory has not vet driven from the minds of the 
Christian Indians in Chiloc the belief that numerous souls arc flitting about in 
lire air. So loo in winter, when the sun has gone down, the Eckirno sees the air 
full of spirits. The Indian knows nothing of recompense for evil deeds after death ; 
all that is avenged here, good and tod, find themselves hereafter in the same 
sequence of everlasting enjoyment. What decides their fate is whether they died 
as warriors or in indolent peace ; by a violent or by a natural death. 

Distinct from the general home cf souls is the underworld, which i» closely 
interwoven with Indian mythology. According to some legends the souls pass 
four days here ; the Kabinapeks and Ashochimis even hold that the souls flit about 
in a vast Purgatory before they arc allowed to enter the next world. The 
Choctaws have it that bad souls fall into a stream full of stinking fish and dead 
toads, where they never sec the sun and arc visited with evils of all kinds. Very 
often this Styx has to be got over by the souls in a stone skiff, or by a dangerous 
ladder, a rigid snake’s body, or a slippery sloping beam ; the wicked miss the way 
and fall in. 
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Throughout North America the form of religion is not so much polytheistic 
as in Southern Asia, ancient Europe, or Mexico, as it is " pand.utnonistic." Hence 
the comparatively great rarity of idols, these being commonest in the North-West, 
On Nootka Sound. Cook saw in many houses one or more thick logs, a yar.l and a 
half in height, having the front side carved into some likeness to a human face ; heads 
and arms too were carved on the sides, and the whole painted A mat curtain 
in front of them showed them to be objects of special veneration. The Haidas 
set up more artificially carved pillars in memory of the dead. In eastern North 
America carvings of any kind were less common ; but we hear of idols in human 
form in the temples of Virginia, and painted ]K»ts with human faces caned round 
them. The Mayas had wooden ancestral images in their houses. Stone figures 
and fragments of earthenware have been found in caves in Santa Lucia ; on the 
walls were roughly engraved human heads, and whole figures or faces of fabulous 
monster* point to a connection with the old religion. 

Sun-temples existed from the south point of Florida a* far a-, the Arkansas 
and Virginia; large wigwams with thick mud walls, crowned with a dome-shaped 
roof, upon which were one or more figures of eagles looking at the sun. Round 
about them enemies’ heads were stuck on a wall, or post*, painted and carved 
with human faces, encircled th.-m Victims were led, and procession* moved, in 
an east and west direction. Many traces seem to imply an orientation towards 
the solstitial points. A sacred fire burnt in the interior. Probably the “ sweating- 
houses” and council-wigwams were formerly associated with these temples; 
and these alone survived after the fire-worship had died out. In early times 
women seem to have been excluded from the temples, but they had the right cf 
entry to the council -huts. Of the heathen Indians of South America it has often 
been curtly said : " They have neither church nor religion." But Peter Martyr 
saw uooden images among them in his day, and other observers confirm this. 
Offerings of beads, fruits, and animals were also cast into running water, hung 
up on trees and the gables of roofs, or stuck on high poles. The Canadians 
hung up live dogs by the hind legs to the branch of a tree. Beside the food 
prohibitions arising from die totem system, there was a whole string of super- 
stitious usages connected with food eating. The Xootkas, before cutting up the 
bear which they had killed, decorated him and laid food before him, requesting him 
to cat. Among the Iroquois and their neighbours the last resource for the cure of 
a sick man was to feast till they were exhausted at a banquet ordered by him. 

Unquestionable indications exist of human sacrifice and cannibalism, but 
never as an everyday proceeding. Revenge and exaggerated warlike fury arc 
everywhere prominent, for the most jwrt under a veil of religion. The llaidahs 
aver that their sorcerer chief, returning from the forest, bites a piece out of the 
arm of the first person he meets. The Xootkas arc said to have sacrificed men 
every three years. Sacrifices in connection with building also recur in America ; 
among the Thiinkcets a slave was buried alive under the corner-post of a new 
house. We hear of a slave being burnt at the death of a Kadiak chief. Only 
a few years ago the Indians on the Putumayo ate a young Colombian, and, by 
way of mitigation, stress was laid on the fact that they committed the cannibal 
action, not because they liked the taste ol him, but with the view of performing 
an act of revenge toward hostile tribes. Vet no one ever heard of their eating 
a negro or a white maa The Eskimo cat the heart of a magician, or of one 
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whom they have killed in a blood-feud, from anxiety, believing that it will aver; 
the vengeance of hi* people. 

Magical practice? cleave especially to detached portions of the body. Human 
hair and saliva arc used in Araucania to the detriment of the owner in ju*: the 
same way as on Millbank Sound. In Alaska arc found magic stones with little 
cavities, in which fragments of food from the teeth are put. that they may not fall 
into the hands of any sorcerer. 

To speak in detail about the priestly office among these races would be to 
repeat the description already given in regard to die Polynesians, and to forestall 
what will be said of the Africans. Everywhere we find the counterpart of the 
Shaman type. In the North-West the priest’s outfit abounds in a copious, showy, 
and various supply of rattles and masks ; in his convulsions his head rests on a 
special carved stcol. In California he is a shabby juggler. In North West 
America he has especially to have power over animals. The otter's tongue Is of 
the highest value, and the * medicine man " who can tear it from the otter is the 
most powerful, since he operates with the bleed while it flows. The beast-heads 
emerging from bodies on carvings and masks indicate the creatures over whom 
the sorcerer has power. Magic by means of images is no! uncommon. When 
the eastern Tuma Indians, north of the Gila, want to avert an epidemic, they make 
a design in the sar.d with dust of various colours and tom-up leaves. The office 
of Shaman is reported to be hereditary hi one family among the Net Pereas on 
the Oregon, the Choctaws and most South American Indians. The priestly caste 
among the Cherokee* misused its position *o shamelessly that it was extirpated, 
and a new priest appointed by the people, in whose family the dignity remained. 
The soul of a “ medicine man * roams about, and assumes a higher rank every' time 
it returns from suprantundane regions. The Dakotabs had a pretty legend that it 
was borne in the form of a winged seed by the winds to heaven, where it made 
acquaintance with the gods, with art and with science. Through four incarnations 
it grows ever more powerful ; after that it return* to its nothingness. The 
Mexicans and Peruvians had priestly hierarchies with a firmly -established system 
of instruction and strict organisation. They learnt how to mix colours, to paint, 
to draw hieroglyphs ; music also, astrology, and the reckoning of time. Celibacy 
was prescribed to many, They were to be known by their dress ; thus among 
the Creek Indians long robe* of bright colour and a dignified demeanour bespoke 
their sacred station. Their rite* were conducted in a language not known to the 
laity ; emphasis, pronunciation, and the choice of .voids or phrase* were special 
points. The pi ail or piitJin of South America arc in the first place magic- 
doctors who charm away illnesses with incantations and convulsive movements, or 
cure them with infusions of herb*. The Pima priests shoot painted arrows into 
the air from painted bows, to kill the sickness. Magician* arc further competent 
to see thieves in crystals or fragments of glass. More reasonable methods of 
treating illness arc however also found, such a* cold or vapour baths, kneading 
and pounding of painful parts, or scarification with sharp stones. Guiacum, 
ipecacuanha, and certain purgatives— the last being a favourite form of treatment 
at the initiation of young people— first became known through the Indian 
racdicirc-mcn, who often have the reputation among Europeans of being able to 
c fleet clever cures. At the regular religious festivals the medicine-man is again 
th« centre, surrounded by a chorus of men and women, singing, dancing, and working 
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themselves up into a convulsive state. On these occasions he is often accompanied 
by a younger man, who has to repeat each of his obscure and hardly-to-bc-inter- 
preted sayings. Complete masters of this priestcraft are versed in animal mag- 
netism. ventriloquism, and sleight of hand, and doubtless find not so much religion 
as a disposition on the part of the public to meet them half-way. Epidemics of 
St. Vitus's dance and hysteria are said to have destroyed whole villages. 

Very similar mourning customs are prevalent all over America right dewn to the 
Fucgians : " keening," tearing out the hair, wounding with sharp shells andstcocs, 
painting the face in a strictly prescribed fashion, burying the dead in a doublcd- 
up attitude, bound with cords, and the destruction of the dead nan’s wigwam. 

Modes of disposing of the dead arc variations on a few types. In Mexico, 
cremation was usual among the Chichimcks, Otonis, and Mayas, while Miztecs, 
Zapotccs, and Mixes buried. In Guiana the Rucuyenns bum their dead, the 
Oyampis bury tlvem, with legs, arms, and head bent, in a deep hole not much 
more than a yard in length. Near the huts of the Guaraunos may be seen 
packages wrapt in palm-leaves, with one body in each, lying on a framework of 
strong branches stuck crosswise into the ground. Even in the tame cemetery 
variations occur in position and arrangement of the corpse*. Near Madisonville 
over 400 skeletons were dug up which had been buried in the most various 
postures, partly in pits of ashes, the purpose of which is unknown, and in many 
cases with skull or jaw lacking. In Newfoundland the corpse, wrapped in hark, 
was placed on a platform or buried in a deep grave. But this island contained, 
besides its own inhabitants, Micmacs and perhaps Eskimo ; so that elsewhere a 
mixture of burial customs may have similarly arisen. 

The doubling-up of the body, and packing it in skins, mats, or bark, is more 
widely diffused than cremation. Long ago Dobrizhoffcr was reminded by it of 
the child’s posture in the womb. This fashion of burial is also mentioned in 
West Greenland ; we find it in its purest form in Peruvian graves. They have 
no horror of breaking the bones in order to fold the body closely together. 
Burial in bulk, no doubt in family graves, is often connected with this custom. 
The disposal of bodies thus treated in urns occurs from the Guarani country away 
to North America. Among the Tucunans, children’s bodies are buried in open 
baskets. Mummies tied up with cords have been found in caves near Santa 
Anna in Brazil and among the Aleutians. The Rucuyenns of Guiana, who bum 
their dead, reserved this treatment for their “ medicine men.'' Caves which had the 
property cf drying bodies and preserving them from decomposition were in great 
demand f cr burial purposes. The Peruvian mummies, with arms crossed in front, 
knees drawn up to the chin, and head upright, were placed in a sack stuffed with 
seaweed ; the outer wrapping consisting of coloured cotton, frequently of a robe, 
sometimes even provided with sleeves (sec cut on p. 45). Pieces cut out and 
replaced by another material made a kind of patchwork mosaic, such as perhaps 
was not to be found in the garment of the living man. A coloured cloth was 
wound crosswise about the head, and even the neck was sometimes decked with a 
cravat-like fringed strip. Old women among the Wintuns wore for months about 
their bodies the rope which, as soon as they had drawn their last breath, and then- 
body had been wrapped in grass bands, deerskins, and mats, was wound round 
and round them till they looked like bales cf goods. 

The Peruvians covered the faces of their dead with wooden masks, having the 
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eyes made of shells with a drop of black- wax for pupils, and the nose caned in 
wood. Cotton threads sewn on denoted the mouth, and the interior was kept in 
position by gourd-shells and pieces of reed. Near Arid numerous skulls have 
been found having the eye-orbits set with cuttle-fish bone. For hair they had 
fibres dyed black, or a wig which, in the case of the more richly equipped 
corpses, was carefully made from doth woven through with human hair which 
made a crown in the middle, and was plaited into tufts. The head was then 
often adorned with parrot feathers, coloured ribbons, and other finery. The 
l'anchcs in the north-cast of South America, and the Indians of the Chaco, stitched 
up the dried lips with cotton thread, as though implying that they were closed 
for ever. Centuries ago the Aleutians used to lay up their well-wrapped mummies 
in caves, placing rich presents by them. Among them also it was usual to cover 
tlic face of a corpse with a mask. On Nunivak Island the bodies were covered 
with stones, with wooden inasks and other customary articles placed around. In 
Peruvian huacas and in Maya graves masks have been found made by sawing off 
the face of a skull with some of the skin preserved, and fitting a w ooden nose and 
coating with plaster. Illustrious persons among the Vcrapar tribe had a stone 
placed in their mouth* immediately after death, to absorb the soul. 

Provisional disposal of the corpie is connected w ith the notion that the soul 
tarries some days in its neighbourhood before going into the next world. We are 
reminded of Malay customs when we see the Guaraunos hollow a tree-stem into 
a coffin immediately after death. The body is then laid therein wrapt in its 
hammock, the aperture is closed with laths, all cracks are smeared with mud by 
the women, and the coffin is placed upon posts near the hut. Among the 
Galibis a large vessel is placed beneath the corpse to catch the fluids which drop 
from it in the process of decay. As the Bonis say, according to Cr£vaux, that 
they have seen those who are to be piais have to drink this, after tobacco and 
cinchona leaves have been steeped in it. Among some tribes the coffin is opened 
again a year after death, and further lamentation made over the remains, with 
chanting and libations of dacha lasting all that night and the following day. 
Where the bones were broken and laced up in a bundle the original object, no 
doubt was to be able to carry the bodies along in migrations. The C hah tas and 
other Indians of the Gulf States, and also the coast Chukchi's or Ramollos. 
allowed their dead to decay for some month! or oven a ycir cither in the ground 
or on scaffolds in the air, and then buried their bones in a coffin or in finely- 
woven mats. The custom of placing the bores of the dead of one year in a 
common vault existed especially among the Huron s. 

The graves are somewhat spacious vaults, sometimes shallow holes. The 
shaft, with niches in the sides, such as also occurs in Africa, is a frequent form. 
It can be seen at a glance to which race the mummies found in the huacas belong. 
An Aymara sits in a circular hollow ; a Huanca lies cn his back a yard and a 
half deep ; while the Quichua graves are of an oval shape and scarcely one yard 
in depth. Those of Ecuador and Central America arc arranged on essentially the 
same plan, in parts agreeing even to the details ; those in Darien, on the contrary, 
reiemble wells that have been filled up, the opening being indicated by a circle of 
stones. The depth varies from 2 to to yards, the circumference from 5 to 7. 
At the bottom of these huacas iittlc niches are excavated towards the cardinal 
points, In which the bones and objects presented to the dead arc deposited. The 
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graves, when not lined with masonry, are either faced with clay or sur&ce-bakcd 
with lire ; from which urn-burial may have developed In these family graves 
the skeletons were also separated by stone slabs, mud walls, or whales' bones. 
Brazilian races lined their graves with pieces of bark, and strewed the corpse with 
odorous berries anil the wings of shining insects. 

Many races disdain any form of visible monument to their graves. The 
Californians and Churrujcs. after constructing the interior artistically, used actually 
to level the surface, so that they can for the most part be detected only by the 
sinking of the ground. The Tinnchs, or. the other hand, used to put up long 
poles with stri|>s of bright-coloured cloth, which acre supposed to please the soul 
when it revisited its body. This is something like the sepulchral tablets of the 
old Peruvians made of a rectangular screen of reeds, cased In cotton-cloth and 
set up on a longish stick. A conventional human figure was painted on the stuff, 
in blue or red (See the coloured plate: “American Antiquities’). The Vulvas 
indicate Ibcir graves on the shore by a large roofing of plaited straw ; and the 
whole place of burial is diligently cleared of brushwood. Tire urns of the 
Guaranis ; the fat graves, fenced with thorns, of the Abiponcs ; the stonc-hcaps of 
the Tchuclches, are primitive monuments, which carry us up to the dolmen-like 
constructions in stone and the masonry tombs of the old Peruvians. 

Whether the deceased be rich or poor, a number of articles, such as victuals 
or weapons in the case of a man, utensils in that of a woman, arc placed with 
him. Among the more wealthy races, such as the Peruvians, more valuable 
trinkets, work-basket*, ornaments, implements of his trade, found a place within 
the shroud of leaves and cotton. On the Isthmus of Panama, articles of clothing, 
vessels among the most perfect in shape and execution of any produced by the 
ancient Americans, and gold figures of various beasts, snakes, or frogs, are found 
in such situations. Tb: Californians were one of the poorest tribes, yet their 
sepulchral gifts included every kind of weapon or utensil that was used in life. 
The South American riding races, who put up great monument' to their dead, 
spend more than they can afford in doing them honour, so that the surviving 
relations often fall into penury. At the grave of a Tehuelche all his horses, dogs, 
and other animals are slaughtered, while his ponchos, his finery, his bo/as, and all 
his utensils are piled in a heap and burnt. All this is connected with ideas as to 
a future state, which recall those of the North American hunting tribes. They 
think that the rood to Heaven is very long, and ‘hat the souls would get tired if 
they did not ride, and die of hunger if they had no food. 

Certain localities are selected by preference as burial-places, the water-side 
above all. Some profess to have observed that the dead man’s face was turned 
in the direction which allowed an uninterrupted view. The large shell-heaps also 
were adapted for burial-places ; their position near the sea. their loose composition, 
and their natural tumulus-shape, were a threefold recommendation. The Abiponcs 
preferred the forest. Tbc Chiriqui huuas mostly lie at the foot of little hills ; and 
here blocks arc often found covered with inscriptions and drawings. The North 
American mound -builders also liked to bury on the top or side of a hill. The 
ashes and fragments of bone were wrapped in a little cloth and laid by in a 
neighbouring sepulchral shrine. The Haidas buried these remains, or wrapped 
them ir. bark and hung them on a tree. Articles belonging to the deceased were 
sometimes put with them, but as a rule were first broken to pieces. The Nootkas 
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deposited their Shamans in the open, in a *ort of little pigeon-house on four pojts, as 
did the Haidas ; slaves, who used formerly to be burnt with thoir masters, arc now 
simply thrown into the sea. About the mouth of the Yakuina Bay the bodies u rn* 
pushed out to sea in dug-out canoes, and gradually a quantity of these mortuary 
canoes, emptied of their melancholy freight, got collected on the shore. When 
the wind blew keenly over the land from this direction, the survivors seemed to 
hear the wailings of the dead. Among the Nootk&s canoes arc used for coffins. 

The laying out of the corpse and the digging of the grave is, among the 
Abiponcs, the task of the women. Elsewhere it is assigned to a personage 
specially charged with the duty, who alone can sec and touch a corpse without 
becoming unclean. For this reason the corpse is often carried to the grave as a 
bundie upon a pete. Among the Vulvas, the corpsc-tcndcr brings the parcel — 
bones, teasels, ornaments, and all — to the family grave, unattended. 

When we find some Orinoco-tribes drawing a thread as straight as # possible 
from the house of the deceased to his place of burial, across ravines and ditches, 
through water and swamps, is this intended to show the ghost the way } At 
any rate, there is a universal belief that the soul likes to linger i>car its old 
residence, and does not leave it for some days. For this cause, the Hidntsas 
burn a pair of mocasrins on the coals, that the smell of the burning leather may 
drive the ghort away. The Lower Californians, however, put mocassins on their 
dead, so that the burning of them may possibly, as a survival of cremation, be 
intended at the same time to be of service to the departed. 

Funeral ceremonies, especially in the North-West, arc clearly ba«ed upon the 
strong belief in the soul’s return. As soon as a Thlinkcct dies, his relations raise 
a loud howl of lamentation, while among the Chinooks, no one speaks above a 
whisper so long as the body is in the house. The singing and dancing, the 
entertainment of the guests and presentation of gifts to them, last for four nights. 
On the fifth day the body, in a doubled-up posture, is burnt at the back of the 
house on a pyre of stout logs to the accompaniment of dirges. By way of 
mourning, the widow or widows and the children have their long hair cue olT, 
incision* made in their limbs, their faces painted black, and their clothes rent 
The place of mourning is usually filled for some days with the lamentations of the 
women ; and after that, among many tribes, such property of the deceased as ha* 
not been destroyed is divided among his children and kinsfolk. Among the 
Sioux this takes the form of a game ; one of the relatives represents the ghost, 
and plays against the rest Nowadays they frequently play with cards ; but the 
proper appliances were the stones of the wild plum, cleverly painted. The men used 
eight, the women only seven. Winning or losing was decided according to strict 
rules of pUy, by the figures that fell upwards. The RucuycnnV funeral feast, or 
TmU 9 also involves an apportionment of covetcc objects. 

In America also, people nowhere like to mention the name of the dead 
Death itself is feared, and people do not wish to hear of it. Dobrizhoffer asserts 
that Indians were often buried alive, because their relations were in a hurry to get 
them out of the house Cases in which death has been hastened by violent 
means seem to be not unheard of, even among the Christian tribes cf South 
America. After death, everything which belonged to the departed is scattered 
about and destroyed by fire ; and his hut is pulled down even at the risk of 
bringing the survivors to poverty. 
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IL THE ANCIENT CIVILIZED RACES OF AMERICA 

§ ji. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AS TO THE ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE OLD AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 

l)vf>cullir- o I tafnung an e*imst« <4 old Antflcin cuhnre— V»Hixa itUgn an! cum ot culture—' The 
tnilitan «f a culture-hero— ' Thu T"»tn-*in*tian nce-migntioii — The eiviliralioTH <1 Amni-j el 

the Old WocM — KeUiluoi with people* i#yKrx\ lit* Padfic— The theoy CC a Fulp«i«n aigin. 

The old civilization of America has disappeared, without leasing any wealth of 
inscriptions to reveal to us the intelligence of the minds from which that world, 
at first sight so strange to us, came to birth. Tbe sad destiny which caused 
the old ’ American culture to totter and fall as soon as it came into contact with 
that of Europe, makes it evident that all documents relating to it of the epoch of 
the discovery stand in a high degree in need of criticism. The actual writings 
of the people arc almost dead to us, and we can hardly expect that the progress 
of decipherment will throw any bright light upon origin and history. Even 
without the regrettable destruction of many of them by conquerors and mission- 
aries, and the annihilation of collections of pictures, once so extensive, bearing 
upon history, it would have been hard to get a clear image of the old American 
culture. These facts should not have been' misused, as is still the case in Mexico, 
in favour of an over-drawn idea of the level attained by it. Hut the reports of 
the Conquistadorcs leave much to be found fault with, or to be desired, and even 
more so those of the earlier Indian converts. Fundamentally false statements 
are to be found even in State papers. None of the chroniclers of the conquest 
regarded the countries or races of America with critical eyes. The cultured 
races, whom the Spaniards did not reach till a generation after their discovery of 
America, dazzled the first observers after the disillusion among the poor Caribs, 
Florida s, and eastern South Americans of all their high-wrought expectations. 
Now they hoped that they were on the threshold of the fulfilment of their wishes. 
Then for the first time did the bold feat of Columbus appear in the eyes of many 
really great and thankworthy. Mexico was the first American country which 
gave them the impression of being well cultivated in the sense in which they 
used the term at home, and not idly was it named “ New Spain. 1 ' In thus 
naming it, the proud race invested the desired land of gold and fruits with the 
best-sounding and most honourable title that it had to bestow. The contrasts in 
the natural characteristics which Cortes at the head of his little Ixtnd, and his 
followers, had experienced as they were borne on the shoulders of Indian carriers 
ir. the five days’ journey from Cempoalla to Naulinco, increased these feelings. 
“ After a long wandering," says Bandclicr, “ in the gloomy mountain regions which 
surround the fort of Orizaba, as far as the long bare valleys of Tlaxcala, the view 
from the northern bank of the Atoyac river towards the fertile plateau of Cholula 
was a marvellous refreshment. Often hare I enjoyed this view, and imagined 
what the Spaniards must have felt when they saw the green levels, upon which 
lay scattered groups of huge buildings in the shade of copal-trees, in the strange 
frames of the agave- hedges, and amid little fields of the broad-leaved cochineal- 
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cactus, ail gathered together with in a wide and clear horizon. Well might they, 
dazzled by this view, recall the fairest ornaments of their home, at that time so 
flourishing, and involuntarily transfer to the less perfect works of mankind the 
impression produced by Nature.” And to mankind itself, we might add. It is 
certain that Tenochtitlan, Tlaxcala, Tczcoco, were not the great cities and flourish- 
ing states that they have been described to us as being. 

The chroniclers who report : " The market of Tenochtitlan was visited ever)’ 
day by 60000 persons “ ; or, “ Every square ell of soil was sedulously cultivated,’ 
forget that the fertility of these countries is oniy that of flourishing oases amid 
barren steppes or heath 3 . The numbers of the people were exaggerated, and the 
registers of baptisms kept by the missionaries were fraudulently falsified. 
Zumarraga, the first Bishop of Mexico, wrote to Tolosa In 1551 of 250,000 
newly baptized ; in later copies and impressions the figure appears multiplied by 
four. Philanthropists mis-stated tlie numbers of the original population hi order 
to be able to represent those of the slain and enslaved as all the greater. Even 
Las Casas has furnished Tenochtitlan with a million souls, and similar exaggera- 
tions have been made as to the wealth and power of the local princes. To this 
day they show at Cajamarca a little building of hewn stone, in which is the 
chamber which the unhappy Inca offered to fill with gold as the ransom for his 
life. This offer, said to have been extorted from the terrified prince by the dread 
of death or torture — a tale such as Herodotus might have told — is currently 
related even at the present day in descriptions of oid Peru, in order to give an 
idea of the enormous abundance of gold. Other misrepresentations of the political 
situation and the social conditions are more difficult to reduce to the limits 
of facts. 

Jus: as the Conquistadores extolled the land and the people in order to 
enhance the brilliancy of their prize, so do the degenerate progeny extol the 
works of their ancestors, which they have seen dropping to ruin without anything 
of equal quality being produced in the course of three centuries. It is not 
surprising that they too have fallen into exaggeration. Thus, in Peru, every stone 
which has ever been removed by any force from its place is attributed to the 
Incas ; and even in Ecuador the people refuse to regard the well-known natural 
bridge of Rumichaea which crosses the river Carchi as anything but the work of 
the ancients. There is hardly anything which has not been set down to the 
credit of those who arc in the grave ; while we find always staring us in the face 
the question, What was really the sum of their achievements? and more especially, 
What was the genius whence it proceeded ? 

This question is apt to be easily settled by laying the whole responsibility for 
lights and deficiencies upon natural circumstances. The question why countries 
favoured in situation, and delicious in climate, like California and Chili, which arc 
now among the most fertile and flourishing, did not become tlie scat of civiBza 
tions of their own, must we answer by another : Was the old American civilization 
always limited to narrow strips of plateau and isolated districts ? Possibly, 
hidden under the soil of equatorial South America discoveries still await us. 
of which at least some traces have come to light. We recall here the beautiful 
reflection of Martius: “It is no weak, modest mess, such as enwraps the wrecks 
of Roman and old German magnificence as with an emblem of gentle melancholy, 
that has spread itself over the ruins of past ages in South America ; there perhaps, 
VOL II N 
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over the monuments of peoples long [xri-hed. gloomy primeval forests rise, which 
hove long ago aid even with the ground all that human hand* once wrought" 
The rock and cave villages of New Mexico and Arizona offer unexpected evidence 
for a higher culture in these table-lands. Peru. Mexico. Yucatan, arc countries 
like Egypt. Mesopotamia Persia, and large portions of China and India — only 
fertile under the condition of sedulous irrigation. Much labour and trouble, ne* 
always very richly repaid, had to be expended for a livelihood. The fertilising 
element was prized, even worshipped. In Mexico, if rain kept them waiting too 
long, the priests fasted for some days and went up into a mountain consecrated 
to that purpose. Here burnt sacrifices were offered and the ashes scattered in the 
air in order to bring clouds and rain. Beside this, aqueducts for artificial water- 
ing were zealously constructed. In the Peruvian highlands innumerable a:t quins. 
often carried on pillars, and thus crossing streams, nay, even hewn in the rock, 
take us' back to the time of the Incas. Artificial reservoirs display dams with 
masonry So feet thick at the base. The prince himself started works of this kind, 
and nothing else but some such system can explain the dense population of 
districts which arc nan almost uninhabited. An artificial water-course which 
passes through the territory of Chontisana is estimated to be 375 miles m length. 
The delivery of water was correspondingly regulated. In Mexico irrigation was 
not to highly developed ; but in place of it the “ floating garden- “ in the lakes 
round Tenoehtitlan show the industry that was expended upon cultivation. Raft- 
of faggots, covered w ith the rich mud of the lakc-bottcm. bore flowers and food- 
plants on the never-dying soiL At the present day. at all events from Gila to 
Tehuantepec, wheat almost always requires irrigation ; while maize can only get 
on without it if it is planted so early in the rainy season that it can get a chance 
of sufficient moisture to grow in. 

Carried on so seriously and with so many preparations to ensure success, the 
agriculture of the old civilized races of America was not only a source of food 
supply, but above all the symbol of a humaner and more firmly-established life 
In the realms of the Incas the sovereign and the highest nobility strove to extend, 
improve, and ennoble it. For countries surrounded by barbarians more or less 
nomad, the fostering of agriculture was a condition of existence Hence the 
association of all the myths bearing on civilization in these regions with agriculture 
and the universal worship of the sun, the divinity, as far away as Egypt, of all 
tillers of the soil. The population of tlic old kingdoms of America was greater 
than it is to-day, as the countless ruins in the midst of deserts testify at least for 
Peru and Yucatan. But we cannot, in estimating it, accept such fanciful statements 
as that of Bishop Las Casas, that in Peru alone the Spaniards slew 40 millions 
of people. Allowing that the subjects of the Incas built their abodes on 
mountains and terraces of rock, in order to leave all available ground free for 
agriculture : that they made aqueducts and formed artificial oases by excavating 
deep basins ; that they employed artificial manures : even so we cannot venture to 
assume for the Inca kingdom more than twice the present population, say 10 
millions. At the present day, China, India, and Japan offer the only example of 
humanity packed into a space so narrow in proportion to its resources as was the 
ease in Peru. The sources of the food-supply of the population must have 
been limited. Meat was a vanishing quantity, and they can Have had no super- 
fluity of vegetable food at their disposal. The main ground for careful regulation 
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and subdivision of property must have lain in the fact that the subsistence of the 
population lay on the extreme verge of the jxxvsiblc. 

The contrast between pastoral and agricultural races which gave rue to the 
civilization of the Old World, is reduced in the New to a contrast between nomad and 
settled tribes The conflict between the hordes of savage invaders from the north, 
with their highly-developed military organisation, and the Toltect wholly taken 
up with agriculture was like that of Turan and Iran ; and the consolidating effect 
of their despotism bore a part in producing the political form of eiriy American 
culture. The importance of the inland lakes in the development of that culture 
is another point which meets us in the myths. Tradition testifies to the great 
part played by Lake Titicaca in the history of Peru, and yet ever-convincing arc 
the ruins on its shores. The legend of El Dorado is attached to the Lake of 
Guatavita. The Aztecs recounted how they saw an eagle sitting on a A>/W-bush 
(opuntia) on an island in the I -ike of Chaleo, strangling a snake ; and how they 
took it for a sign that they were to found their city at that spot. So they set 
to work to make their settlement on the island pointed out by the omen. The 
situation was good for pile-building, and its security kept the Aztecs fixed to it 
In spite of great inundations at the end of the fifteenth century ; and it was owing 
to this advantage that Tencchtitlan became the centre of an extensive sovereignty. 

The antiquity of the old American civilizations cannot be judged simply by 
what we have in the way of remains and records. We must not regard it with 
the same absence of perspective tluit its own pictures possess. Many a fragment 
of the ancient history of mankind has entirely disappeared on the seal of old 
America ; many a race took iu share, long before the conquest, in building up that 
civilization, and lias left no trace behind, or only remains as mute as the graves 
of Chiriqui with their rich finds of gold, wonderful vessels of stone, and especially 
beautiful pottery, jointing lo a civilization extinct even before the coming of the 
Europeans. A single fact like the Maya writing presupposes a long course of 
development. We cannot go for an answer to local traditions. To take a case 
among the heroes of culture, it is immaterial whether the benevolent Titan Zarnna 
of Yucatan hid formerly appeared in Mexico as Quczalcohuatl. Even the differ- 
ence in antiquity between the ruins of Tiahuanaco on Lake Titicaca and the 
neighbouring Inca buildings disappears in the space of time which we must 
assume for the growth of even trifling varieties in individual civilizations. Every- 
thing that has been preserved to us is comparatively recent, as is proved by the 
marvellous sharpness of angles and outlines. And no less striking than this 
recent character is the want of communication between individual developments. 
Though a strip of Maya population extended along the coast as far as the 1‘anuco, 
and came in contact with races of the Aztec group, the Maya writing was unknown 
in Mexico. Yet the highland tribet of Guatemala, of a speech akin to the Maya, 
got their civilization from Mexico. 

Within the limits of the empire of the Incas we may assume three ethnographic 
centres, partly also political The magnificent ruins of Chimu give us a high 
idea of the conditions of culture prevailing in that coast-state, of which we know 
that for three generations it offered a successful resistance to the rapacity of the 
Inca family, before becoming incorporated in the growing kingdom of the sun. 
The great remains of building on Titicaca, together with the tradition which 
makes this the Incas' place of origin, give ground for supposing that the Aymara 
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tribes, once more widely spread to the south of Titicaca, stood on a scarcely lower 
level of culture. The time, not yet determined, in tvhich the I nca power, properly 
no-called, maintained itself in Central Peru, made of Cuzco a corresponding centre 
of power ami culture, which afterwards drew into Peru the active civilized life of 
the Quiches, established in former centuries further north 00 the tabic-land of 
Quito, together with their independent kingdom. The Yucaiec civilization seems 
to have stood at a higher level, and to have been more highly developed than that 
of the Aztecs of Mexico or the Olmccs of Palcnque, In its buildings and else- 
where we find much admitting of comparison, but they arc richer in sculpture 
than any others in old America. On the other hand, writing will always be 
placed in the front rank as undoubtedly the highest achievement of Americans in 
this kind. But we have no knowledge whether on the spot it extends far back, 
or was imported. 

The .question why this civilization, and the art that produced these wonderful 
works of building and sculpture, perished, cannot therefore be simply answered by 
reference to the invasion of Europeans and the compulsory defection of the natives 
from the religion under the influence of which their great edifices had been erected. 
It is now certain that many of them had ceased to be inhabited or visited before 
this, the greatest event known to us in the history of the American races, took 
place The expedition of Cortes to Yucatan must hate taken him into the 
neighbourhood of Coban and Quirigua, but none of his companions mentions them; 
an almost certain sign that those places were at that time no longer inhabited 
And from the evidence of the contemporaries of the conquerors is is dear that 
even in their time lofty forests had grown over the great buildings in Yucatan, 
and that their origin passed for unknown. The glories of Coban art covered in 
places a yard dorp with rubbish and mould, and many sculptures have been split 
by the pressure of mighty roots. 

Just as at the present time the festival of the local saint is for the Indian of 
Mexico the greatest day in the year, the splendour of which it is each man’s 
pride to enhance by contributions of money and personal service, so may it have 
been In pre-European times ; only that in those days the saint was some 
legendary bringer of order and wealth into human life. Legends of a "culture- 
hero ' appear in different places in so similar a form as to make it certain Uiat 
as they tell of wanderers and wanderings, so they must themselves hare wandered 
far. A fundamental trait is that the age preceding these important events is 
depicted in the gloomiest possible colours. Men were fishers and hunters, their land 
was but just clear of the primeval water, they themselves were often without any 
food but worms and snails, or they devoured their own offspring. Huts and clothing 
were unknown. Then, as the Maya legend has it in respect of Yucatan, t lie re 
appeared suddenly from the westward a band of strangers with Zamna at their 
head. To him is chiefly a<cribed the invention of the graphic arts; but he is 
generally the founder of the civilization prevailing on the peninsula. Mexican 
traditions make the country to have been peopled by giant's whom the Toltecs 
had to overcome. The leading hem, Quemlcohuatl, is priest and magician, and 
becomes the founder of a new religion. South and north-west are given as the 
directions whence the wanderers came. The Quiche legend is like the Toltec, as 
might be expected from the close alliance between the peoples Among the 
Chibchas, however, Chimizapagua, the messenger of God, comes from the east 
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To him were ascribed wise laws, bin above all, the art of spinning and weaving. 
His footprint was shown in a rock, and he was recorded to have averted a great 
flood by making a waterfall. The Peruvians make their bringcr of blessings. 
Viracoeha, rise out of Lake Titicaca ; but he stood too high — at any rate he 
passed also for the creator of the whole world, 1 and accordingly, in later times, 
under the influence of the Incas, all health and wealth-bestowing activity was 
transferred to the alleged founder of their race, Manco Capac As a common 
feature we may mention the representation of the hero as a fair and bearded man. 
often of conspicuous stature. Where for these pedigree-legends is substituted the 
appearance of whole races from caves, there it a connection with the Indian 
legend of the creation of man quoted above. A place by the name of " Seven 
Caves ' often occurs ; but to identify it is as idle a procedure as the attempt to 
discover the ancestral land to the east, from the moment when the 11 culture-hero " 
begins to be merged in the fire-bringet or in the sun itself. Whatever in these 
traditions is not the common property of all Americans, or perhaps of even a 
wider area of races, frequently bears a purely local stamp, corresponding to the 
limitation of the field of vision ; and, even in seemingly grand conceptions, 
variations often appear which are probably of local origin. Ir. the old Mexican 
tradition, the earth, in one valley, was destroyed once by fire and then by water. 
In the next valley the order is reversed, while on a plateau a devastating 
hurricane takes precedence of both. In feu 1 eases do the legends of tribal 
migrations overstep the boundaries of certain natural territories, and then they 
become so indistinct that the place of departure can seldom be identified any 
more. 

The Toltec migrations are the most conspicuous instance that we have of a 
different state of things. The peoples who appear under this name in Mexican 
tradition as the founder* of culture of the Anahuac plateau, and afterwards were 
subjugated by the Aztecs, who added warlike strength and force to their civilized 
ways, did not remain confined to Mexico. One fact shires out clearly amid the 
darkness which covers the primitive history of the Central American races, namely 
that a civilized race of Mexican origin spread into all parts of Central America ; 
and that if they were not the founders, or at least the decided promoters of 
civilized life, as is often represented, they appear in a certain connection with it 
The frequent occurrence of Mexican place-names within the area indicated leaves 
no doubt of the fact ; but besides these we have the cte« agreement between 
Mexican and Central American traditions, the appearance of Mexican names, 
even in Quiche tribal legends, and striding similarities in customs. 

People speak of the migrations as if they had all taken place under one Impulse 
and in one connected period. Traditions ar.d institutions in Ecuador and Peru 
arc brought into relation with the " great American race-migration." But nothing 
is known of any such migration in America, nothing comparable, in that -and 
will iout herds on herdsmen, to our period of the “Wandering of the Nations.' 
Any correspondence, from the fundamental notions of religion and ‘ocial 
institutions to the ornament or to the countenances on the urns, is not the result 
of a transference at any one time. We must remember the constant succession, 
not only of local changes, but of the decay and reconstruction of tribes and states. 

* See p. 144 W ., uhftr nr. effort Is male x> throw «im llgfc on the onnettlon of the tun an! nte-goJ 
-feh the ••euUuii-h.ro." 
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VVc have already given proofs of the case with which Inrfians move. Kollmann, 
however, is wrong when, in his work on JIu Autoe/uhonu «f Aonric*. ho says 
that this continent is unfavourably formed for race-migrations, in the belief that 
its elongated figure and the trend of it* mountain -chains arc less adapted than 

thote of Europe to further this end. 
Mexican' and Peruvians crossed the 
highest mountain-masses, and the Incas’ 
, power found a limit, it is true, in the 

primeval tropical forests of the South 
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When the 

P Europeans came to Mexico, tlie Aztecs’ 

field of vision reached to the Lake of 
Nicaragua, and the last Inca in said to 
have had information of Balboa's arrival 
at the Pacific coast Between these two 
points lie only a few miles of easily 
traversable country, and thus the two 
horizons of events were not far from 
intersecting. But why should that which 
was so near accomplishment remain 
unaccomplished until the European dis- 
turbers stepped in to hinder the expan- 
sion of, and contact between, the native 
Indun from AwJiu*. on ta* Menus Ptunra. , . . , . , 

(Fran a ph^^sph.) power* ? The attempt to make out that 

these movements were conveyed by par- 
ticular cultured races falls to piece* in view of the unity of the Indian type. It 
i* anyhow astounding that so few traces of the civilization which undoubtedly 
flourished here, if with varying fortunes, for whole centuries, should be noticeable 
in the physical diameter* of the race It might have been thought that some 
such distinction as that between Javans and Dyaks would have been recognisable 
between the races which upheld civilization and the children of the forest ; but 
eminent craniologists piofess to find no trace of it in Peruvian skulls. 
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The same is the ease in the domain of ethnography. Apart from peculiarities 
of language, Luc ion Carr has compared the degree of variation existing among 
Indians between the Mississippi and the Atlantic Ocean to that which could be 
found between the industrial population of Rhode Island and the farmers of 
Indiana. Doubtless there have always been differ- 
ences between race and race, and for estimating 

the differences of culture those prominent indi- 

vidual achievements arc 0 ? double importance !'>'? I I TVS- Jpirl I\0 PI 1 

which rise above the hardly-varying outward life Will I ttll iifl |U| I 

of “natural " races, like trees out of the growth of -J 1 ’3 jj j i IllrflV 

meadow-gras* and weeds, with which that life may ]i ]h! 1 ifly Jg}i! jj e'lm 
be compared. But above all lies in them the | ilj [ Jjiifi |r|?|5j II ! ] if 

great doctrine, that these portion* of mankind j MB S H)rM| Isi llH 

arc kept back, not so much by causes within I BJJ V j}|||BV| Illl 

themselves as by external conditions ; that it is I II 111 | ■Illl If I Ilf 

not so much that the sources of mental capacity j $ j ‘ ]S,| t ' r ! 

Ilow variably, a» that the soil which they water i n (' j f ji J l (fl lit 

is of extremely varying productiveness. In the Ml i fl|l|8 [ft ■ l]| 
matter of utensils, weapons, accomplishments, iflN ft ; 1 P||* | i‘1'1 ' 

customs, myths, the store of culture possessed by * 

the Eskimo, who lives under the most unfavourable p ^ ,h “ 
conditions, falls short only in hulk of that of the Muwum u FihnXrty.) 

Mexican or Peruvian. The difference, whiclt to 

the eye that rests only on the surface appears extraordinarily great, is ultimately 
found to have reference to the former connection of the stock of culture within 
itself and with the national life. Even the old American civilizations arc but 

isolated phenomena, scaring high above the level 

of the rest of the American world ; rather are 

they wholly and entirely a portion of it, and 
■ ~ t j* '* above ail partakers with it in one intcllcciual 

germ. Tire religious conceptions and the thoughts 
that u,l ^ cr '‘ c ***>“! institutions are the same in 
*’ cru ant * Mexico as on the Mississippi or the 
I River Plate Anything higher or more brilliant 
v ~ — ^.-Y ,h aT ,p ran g up j n the former lie* also, cither in the 

Cuintiajj-iwae fco. .w Uiwiiu ot ik n-.- germ or j* a fallen fruit, in the American race* who 
«£• kt' 1 * no py^mid-s and founded no empires. It 

is a very crude imagining to suppose that ali the 
better tilings possessed by Toltccs, Mayas, or Quichuas, were brought in a lump 
by priestly colonies from Asia. When put in this way, the question as to the 
origin of the American civilizations is for ever unanswerable. 

The advantage which these races or kingdoms had over the other Americans 
lay in the first place essentially in organization, taking the word in a wide sense. 
The lack of free individuality, which beyond the limits of these countries was 
sacrificed to the tribe, within them to the tribe and the state, is common to the 
whole population of the New World, and comes of their natural disposition. In it 
we must seek the chief reason why the so-called civilized races of old America with 
their organization reached no stage on a level with those attained by the civilized 
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race" of the Old World. If we leave it out of account, every American race might, 
by dint of iu own endowments and the elements it possessed of a stock of culture, 
have reached the same height at which we find Peru and Mexico. 

To compare the value of American and Old-World civilization, let us begin 
with externals. Here u-e have before us races of intense diligence in agriculture, 
settled in villages and large towns, who set up mighty stone edifices for which 
they use not only stone, bat copper and bronze tools, who possess the be- 
ginnings of writing, who achieve eminence, both as to quantity and quality, in 



anneal IVra»un aeod-umnsa tldifc or uaw. iirtumaarl +wof IVt/nol*. louml In tl- 

flmiKi Uw> Miobi lUarxIi. (Ihnsy Colleskir. | 

many industries, especially pottery, stone-work, weaving, and dyeing. They 
found empires by conquest, and give them the form of aristocratic and patriarchal 
despotisms, which they arc able to support by dint of a firm military organization. 
This does not, however, rest directly on rude popular masses, but is underlain by a 
social erder, firmly articulated, which guaranteed the attainment of great aims, all 
the more surely that it sacrificed the family to the tribe Of equal authority with 
the tribal organization, and in some measure coincident with it, we see lastly an 
edifice of religious dogmas and a priesthood, which, no less firmly organized, 
held a predominating position as the custodian of a store of religious and scientific 
traditions, and had grown up in clove conjunction with the state. 
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One of the most important distinctions between Old World arid New World 
civilization lies in writing. These taccs advanced far beyond the so called peero- 
glyphs, the fie/rits pmtadat or painted stones found in the Indian districts, a 
roughly symbolical picture-language : but of writing in the sense even of the 
older Egyptian hieroglyphs, or of the Chinese, there was none. Accordingly 
tradition was less stabic and literature more scanty. The Mayas of Yucatan 
were distinguished above others by the possession of a more advanced kind of 
writing. From what we know of the contents of their writings, they were confined 
to a few meagre statements about tillage, the calendar, and the w ritten characters. 
Significantly enough, it was first among a race standing in other respects as high 
as did the Peruvians that a substitute in the nature of a mtmoria ledmica completely 
supplanted writing. We refer primarily to the quiput, strings (as shown in the 
cut on p- 167) with knots of various colour and shape, by which information 
was given as to numbers and other facta, and, according to a statement which 
sounds hardly credible, even orders and laws. It is said that whole archives arc 
in existence of these bunches of parti-coloured strings with their twists and knots, 
containing the records of bygone days . but unfortunately the key to them has 
not been found. Rivero speaks of a discovery of quip us weighing 13 or 14 lb*. 
Tl>e shepherds of the Puna alone retain a relic of this tradition in their mode of 
using knots to reckon up the state of their llamas and sheep — surely only a meagre 
survival in comparison with what the chroniclers, learned in qupu. knew. Another 
method of expressing ideas was by means of small stones laid in a particular order 
in little squares. The precepts of the prophet Tonapa were cut in notches on a 
staff, and io also the will of Huayna-Capac. Just as the quipus remind us of the 
knotted strings used by the Pacific races, mentioned in vol. i. on p. 199, so these 
notched sticks may recall similar aids to memory among the Polynesians, one of 
which is shown in the cut on p. 303 of the same volume. Tributes were registered 
with grains of various colours on counting-stones « boards of peculiar shape, made 
in steps (sec the cct on p. 167). Each tribe was denoted by a special colour, and 
each higher step on the board reckoned for ten times the one below, Garcilaso de 
la Vega mentions a plan of Cuzco showing the squares and streets as well as the 
streams flowing through the town. Montezuma is said to have owned a kind of 
map showing the coasts of the Gulf of Mexico. There were plans of towns and 
villages on which crown-lands ucre coloured purple , the land of the laifu/lii, 
light yellow ; and that of the nobles, scarlet. But with all this there was no mean-, 
of handing on knowledge and experience frum one generation to another, nor 
was anything done to fix and summarise those intellectual possesions which are 
lire basis of literature and science. In Mexico picture-writing progressed to the 
point of symbolic abbreviation of the pictures and the employment of some of 
them to indicate syllable* ; but we do not get the impression of this progress 
having been universally adopted and kept in movement But it is just in fixity 
and universal adoption that the significance of a system of writing lies ; and it 
can lay far l«s claim to importance if it is only understood by a few, and by them 
employed in varying ways. In this way conceptions become fluctuating, and tend 
to vanish. Even the Maya writing, according to the tenth-century witnesses, was 
intelligible only to the oriests, here called aJiUm. and to a few of the prominent 
natives. When Las Casas sent to Spain a bit of writing with the signatures of 
Yucatan chiefs, these may have been totem -marks rather than true writing- 
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Many observer* describe the book9, which were like “ rolled-up palm leaves," being 
from 10 to la ell* in length ; and in which were registers! “the almanacks, wars, 
pestilences, storms, inundation?, famines, and other occurrences." But Bi.hop 
I.anda sa\-s : ■ They used sign* or letters, pictures, and also certain signs in the 
pictures as writing.” 

The fundamental similarity in mental points has often been touched upon, as 
on p. 143 iqq. The Mexican and Peruvian religion involves ancestor-worship, 
migration of souls, apparitions and magic, oracles, morbid possession, and numerous 
myths which arc possessed by other Indians, but which also carry us to Australia, 
Africa, and northern Asia, and once, a* many traces both dead and surviving 
testify, filled the world. When people began to draw parallels between the 
cultured races of America and those of the Old World, they overlooked these 
numerous points of affinity existing in the matter of culture among Individual 
races all over the world, from the highest religious conceptions down to peculi- 
arities in the style of their weapons or their tattooing, and looked for a limited 
region, by preference in South or East Asia, as a centre of migration and radiation. 
But the origin of the old American civilizations will never be traceable to a 
particular comer of the earth, nor to any of the still surviving civilized races, and 
ali attempt* to do si have remained fruitless. The roots of those wonderful 
developments reach down rather to seme primeval common property of all 
mankind, which found time in the thousand* of years which precede history to 
spread itself over the earth. In other parts of the earth its development was 
more rapid than in America, which lacks in situation and natural endowment 
certain accelerating forces that have been bestowed on the Old World ; but many 
traces of the old community have been preserved. When Europeans first reached 
Mexico, Yucatan, and Peru in the sixteenth century the local civilization struck 
them as something unheard of, but each deeper inspection showed more affinities, 
until Alexander von Humboldt was among the most convinced supporters of an Old 
World origin. Yet the results of skull-measurements now go at least so far as to 
show that the correspondence in physical characteristics which we meet with among 
the modem Indians can only be accepted a9 external. Nevertheless we may hold 
firmly to the relationship of the Americans with the East Oceanic branch of the 
Mongoloid race. 
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WHEN the cultured race? of ancient America, in their anxiety to mark the 
savage tribes whom they had subjugated with a stamp denoting their own attain- 
ment of civilization* called upon them to supply previous deficiencies in dress, 
they were not hampered by any insufficiency in their stores of articles of clothing. 
As ip Fiji, clothes represented a portion of their capital. We arc told that in 
Cajamarca the Spaniards found many houses full up to the roof with them. The 
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Incas no dour* had to keep a large provision in view of the frequency with which 
they had to change ; for they are said never to have worn a garment more than 
one day. and no man might wear it after them. There were cotton-stuffi, and in 
Peru llama-stuff? also. From the example of other Indian? it seems likely that 
dogs' hair, rabbits’ fur. and the like were also worked. Human hair was employed 
to make pretty plaited work. Fabrics of mingled wool and cotton richly 
ornamented are found in Ancon. Frcm southern New Grenada we hear of 
cloth? made from hast. Feather-cloak? were worn by well-to-do people in Mexico 
and by the Mayas, partly as a distinction, 

partly as winter clothing. Peruvian ' QP., \ 

women, in addition ,o the kind of smock rY^Y rYS fn /£> 

which formed their underclothing, wore 
a cloak like garment over it, similar to | 

the poncho of the modem Americans. * 

Men wore cloaks of this kind 35 many 
as four thick. Among the articles of 
apparel found in the cemetery at Ancon aQ* 
were woollen shirt* without sleeves, reach- 
ing to mid-thigh, and short poncho-like 
garment's covering breast and shoulders, (c£/A' 
made of two pieces of black, dark brown, \l 
light brown, red, or striped material sewn m/s. 
tcgethcr. Some were adorned with fringes, 
or borders woven on. Stuffs of richer 
pattern were woven in narrow strips, and 
put together. Geometrical and convert- I 

tional ornaments are represented upon 
them with much feeling for design and 
colour in various dyes, red predominating, ' 

but also blue, yellow, brown, and green. 

Among the Quichuas we find to this 
day fabrics painted in colours with figures 
of Kurds and bird?. In the hot lowlands clothing i= naturally not so heavy and 
thick as cm the colder plateau. Tlicrc, for example, the Quichuas of Ecuador 
wear a kind of bathing-drawers, or only an apron about 8 inches square. while a 
short-sleeved jacket, cut very open at the neck and reaching only to the pit of 
the stomach, serves as clothing on festive occasions. Sandals of vegetable fibre 
arc universally used. F.ven in early time? people were less strict in Central 
America than in the cooler country of the Incas. Here we may see on ancient 
piastre works women clad only in a small apron, but richly decked with orna- 
ments. Rut the simple clothing worn by women here, as throughout the titm 
client/ of Mexico, consisting of a white cloth wound round the hips, reaching to 
the knees, and a short white shift which barely covers the bosom, no doubt also 
in its simplicity and universal diffusion bears the stamp of ancient decent. In 
the descriptions of these countries given by the sixteenth century* missionaries, 
we seldom find the lamentations elsewhere usual over the shocking nudity •/ 
the heathen. 

Head-coverings arc uncommon in Ancon. Hats proper, unless we may ao 
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designate the fcathcr-crown* of the Incas, were not worn, uooileu caps only 
exceptionally ; but bands or strings of plaited wool or straw, and adorned with 
feathers, were found. A simple fillet of black wool befitted the people ; one wound 
three times round, the nobles ; while the Inca himself wore a coloured one of five 
turns. Perforated frontlet* with feathers stuck in, such as now occur among the 
J warns, and a broad stiff band of straw-plait* wvn together, such as arc now 
made in the highlands of Peru, seem to hare taken the place of real head- 
coverings. A feather ornament, attached like a cock's comb to the back of the 
head and neck, denoted warriors in Mexico as in North America. Flowers were 

___ extensively employed as orna- 
. ments in the hair. Needles made 

well as combs made by fastening 
'^k C:o '’ 5 l llctcs b > |l|Cans of cotton 

' ♦4?*%? \ ^ I 5^ the hair was worn differently ac- 

\ * cording to rank. The Incas wore 

l! , '‘ or *‘’ kke the temple-maiden* 
HuV <A Mexico, die nobles had •> of 
* l' rCiCr ’ bc, l length, while the 
common people never touched 
[’ i ,• ',i fw it with a knife. Among the 

^ ll ‘ ^ x * iaSi 0,1 !lie contrary, cutting 
>ff the passed d.sgraccfii 
III Alteon special care 
voted to dressing the hair of a 
corpse. It was in any case 
w.x^o S ^cr«^-,. 0 .hbn ,«! «<• highl> , bounil with string t but 

in addition we find net. or bags 

fastened round it, copper needles thrust through it, and silver plate on the eyes. 

Golden ornaments in the cars were among the distinguishing marks of an Inca. 
From the way in which their ear-lobes were drawn down, and enlarged by the 
golden disks, they were called by die Spaniards “ erejoitts." Among articles of 
ornament we see large car-plugs and uoic-rings, as represented also in vase- 
paintings. In Yucatan the golden ear-ornament louk die shape of a rue , but il 
was forbidden to be worn in any form by the common people in Peru. In the 
golden noic and breast ornaments the crescent form recurs. Lip ornaments are 
recorded among the Mayas. Ornamental metal pins to hold the clothing together 
over the breast or shoulder have often been found in graves. Tattooing is 
authenticated in Peruvian mummies, and has been atcribed so the Maya*. 
Painting of the face was a distinct km amorg the Mexican warriors, and is found 
among the Chtbehas. So at the present day the Qjichuas of Ecuador adorn 
themselves by painting a streak from cheek to cheek across the nose, and another 
over the eyebrows, with annalto or tpiolo, from the red seeds of the bixa. The very 
high development of gold and silver work in old America proves the extent of 
the demand for ornament. The old civilized peoples of South and Central 
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America liked lo work rare atone* into ornaments, many of them having to be 
fetched from a distance — such as paragonite, sedalitc. and other curiosities. 

Among the Mayas, especially the women, filing the teeth was an indigenous 
practice, and evidence of it appears in the buried skulls of the probably related 
Totonaks. Skull-deformations of various kinds arc numerous in Peru, where 
popular legend as* gns to them the object sometimes of making the people stupid, 
sometimes of improving them ; while Tschudi would even sec clan-badges in 
them. The form of skull that was produced by preference was the tower-shaped, 
rising upwards and backwards. Painting the face was among the war-custom*. 
The outliers of the Mayas to the north also distorted the skull. A peculiar 
ornament, if it be not 
arelic.oc both at once, 
is a human tooth from 
Yucatan overlaid 
with stone and gold. 

The weapons con- 
sisted of bow and 
arrow, <lmg, club, 
and spear. The few 
Mexican throwing- 
sticks that have been 
preserved arc in prin- 
ciple like the South 
American, made of 
hard wood, but so 
richly carved and Onoaenul otsrcu of non. >nd »W>. &o- YKflUB. (Batin Maicura.) 
painted that they 

most be reckoned as weapons of luxury, with a religious purpose in them. The 
carvings on them refer to the lightning -serpent and the war-god. Remains of 
throwing-stick* with curved grips made of polished shell show that this implement 
occurred in sundry forms. The Chibdias appear to have used hooks to sling 
darts. On a painted vase from Truxillo, dubs, ending below in a point, are the 
weapons seen in the hands of the Peruviana, while their adversaries use “ morning 
stars." Both carry small shields, the former square, the latter round. Strong 
pouches, with lines or heads for ornament, like the one shown a feu- page* further 
on, no doubt on occasion would hold decapitated heads. Bows were made of 
elastic wood, in Peru that of the cfo»Ar-palm. Some were as high as a man, 
seme much smaller. Arrows of softer wood were fitted with hard-wood heads. 
Fish-bone*, bone, and stone also afforded materia! for arrowhead-*, while even in 
Peru metal was rarely employed for this purpose. Obsidian arrow-heads arc the 
objects most frequently found in the neighbourhood of ruins in Guatemala. 
Nothing is known of poisoned arrows. In fishing, harpoons with stone blade* 
were used. Slings were made from vegetable fibre or human hair. Even to- 
day it is usual in Bolivia to put them on as fillets round the head, and in the old 
Peruvian mummies it i* difficult to tdl where sling passis into fillet. In vase- 
paintings the sling appears as the weapon of Peruvians in conflict with savages, 
who use bow and arrow. Spears also were used as missiles, sometimes split Into 
a forked shape and hurled by aid of a cord or thong — we may remember the 
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hurling-thong of the New- Caledonian*. mentioned on p. 23 1 . — sometime* *ei along 
the side with sharp pieces of obsidian, and thrown by hand. The Mexican* even 
carried feathered pikes or the height of a man. Harpoon-like javelins were used 
in the first fights against Cortes. Mexican warriors carried also a -spear 10 fee; 
long, having seven diverging blades set with obsidian, which recalls the shark’s 
teeth spear* of the Polynesian* : and, when the Spaniard* came, wooden sword* 

with a row of sharp pieces of 
obsidian inserted in cither edge. 
According to Bernal Diaz these cut 
better than the Spanish swords, 
but soon get notched by use. We 
have seen a wavy blade of chert, 
16 inches long, from Coban. 
Better, bu: less widely in use, 
were tl»c copper swords of the 
Peruvians, of which unluckily none 
seem to have come down to our 
time, though Squier profeose* 10 
have seen the marks of sword - 
strokes on ancient skull* in Chimu 
In Peru, the ciub resembling a 
“ morning -star." called huaiatin- 
ehuaj, was borne by every leader, 
as well a* the battle-axe. These 
weapons are very like the Mela- 
nesian store clubs, and the heavy 
perforated stone heads belonging 
to (bem were formerly taken for 
images of the sun or a star, idols 
in fact of a star-worship. Among 
the Ancon weapons arc clubs 
cccsisting entirely of wood, and 
one with a six -pointed stone 
star, ii regular “ moming-star." In 
ancient America, as elsewhere, 
the manufacture of weapons was 
in special hands. 

For defensive weapons, Mexican* no less than Mayas and Peruvians used 
shields of cane, round or long, thickly cased in cotton and feathers, and capable 
of being rolled up for carriage. A cloth falling from br mv the shield increased 
it* protective power. G ay painting, artistic feather and towel ornament, accord- 
in*; to the rank of the bearer, were frequent. There were smart shield* for festive 
processions, even shields inlaid with mosaic of stones and studded with gold. 
The body armour consisted uf two cotton doublets padded to the thickness of a 
finger, or feather coats, which persons of quality wore, garnished with gold or silver. 
Arm-pieces and greaves of thin hammered silver plate occur in Ancon. Peruvian 
kgend recalls the substitution of copper armour and shields for those of cotton- 
wadding. On the earthenware vessel from Truxillo, painted with battle scene*, 





shown on p. tgg, may be soon cuirasses, perhaps intended for wicker work ; also mail 
coats, reminding us of the ‘hell-mail worn by the A I furs The sugar-loaf helmet*, 
with comb-like appendages, seem to have had visors to them. Some are furnished 
with the Inca cognizance of a bunch of leathers The leaders were further pro- 
tected by helmets in the shape of animal heads ; snakes, crocodiles, panther., 
being especially frequent, and that also ai war-masks. In Peru, helmets occurred 
made of real pumas’ and jaguars' heads, which explains the origin of these panto- 
mime helmets. Plumes of feathers were common, and denoted military rank 
Helmets bore ornaments in the shape . 

of feathers or axes, made of thin in A A . t i 

bronze, and often gilt. On campaign t j r / i/i 

every soldier carried a stone to grind T- ^ 

his flour, a cooking pot, and a mat. ® J 

Besides the head-dress, standards II EJ w'rfb 

served to distinguish tlie various parts M* v 

of the army. Just as the Inca’s body- V/ ^ Jj 
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guard bore a rainbow as the arms of 
the Peruvian sovereigns, so Monte? 
zuma’s armorial bearings, which were 
depicted on the gate of his palace 
and on the badge* of his troops, re- 
presented an eagle -like creature 
grappling with a tiger, or, according 
to another version, a fabulous animal, 
half eagle, half tiger. The standard 
of Tlaxcala displayed a golden crane 
with wings outspread. In Peru they 
had copper trumpets, and smoke sig- 
nals were employed for tong distances. 

The Spaniards describe the popu- 
lation of Mexico as diligent agricul- 
turists. Cortes says : " There was not 
a span of land that had not been 
tilled.” They themselves were aware of the advantage which agriculture gave 
them, for they made a sharp distinction between their own condition and that of 
their predecessors who had not tilled the land. Like Other arts and works of skill, 
agriculture was referred to the Toltees as its first inventors or introducers ; and in 
like manner the Inca* of Peru maintained a dose connection with the agriculture 
of the Peruvians. The prince gave the signal for preparing the ground by digging 
with a golden spade round the consecrated field which lay in the middle of the 
capital, and sowing it with maize, the people accompanying the ceremony with 
hymns of praise and triumph, mingled with satiric and amatory «ongs. The 
permission thereby given to set to work on the land was announced in every part 
of the kingdom by loud blasts on the shell horn. In a similar fashion the Inca 
participated in the harvest The Mexicans worshipped a goddess. Chicomccoatc. 
corresponding to Ceres. She was the first woman who knew how to prepare 
bread and other foods. She was represented with a crown on her head, holding 
in her right hand a vessel or an ear of maize. A feast was kept In her honour. 
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at which food wan given to the poor. The sacrificial importance of mai2C recur; 
elsewhere among the civilised American races. In Guatemala the iuMaena % 
nearly akin to maize, called the maize of the gods. 

We have referred above to artificial irrigation. For manure, ashes or decayed 
wood were employed, or the plants were dug in. Human manure was offered 
for sale by whole boat-leads in harbours of the Gulf of Mexico, in the neighbour- 
hood of a market. In Pent the guano was used frem early times, and there 
were heavy penalties for disturbing the breeding-places of the sea-birds. The 
Guano Islands were assigned to the various provinces. About the sown field* 
were erected little scaffolds of wood, branches, and reedi, but also towers of a 
stouter kind, from which a man with a sling could knock over the birds that came 
to pilfer. All field crops that could be stored, especially grain, were placed in 
bams. In Peru these were built of air-dried bricks of an elongated shape, with 
many thwart partitions, while in Mexico they were log houses raised above the 

ground. We are reminded of China by the 
way in which space is grudged in the burial 
grounds of Peru even for the last resting-place. 

WtL HI The corpse* of poor persons, with their funeral 

f| .y . J &&&£" ~ Tm presents ru isbtiiig. a-; a rule, of •* calabash u: 

U r‘JC> TEiijSjW jj JV * rudely carved wooden cup, a simple idol of 
jfi . ^ wood, curiously shaped stones, and other 

amulet;, nearly always Jomo f ool cf their 
daily trade, lie in shallow sandpits which the 
bOTl^fl^ftk real si* ni nd lays bare. Cultivable ground was much 
too valuable for such corpses, and they are 
found sometimes even in heaps of stones picked off the fields and piled up in 
rough dykes by the roadside. 

Agricultural implements were very simple ; the most universal b2i‘ng a 
sharpened stick, often weighted with a stone, the point hardened in the fire, or, less 
often, shod with copper. They certainly used also sticks with a blade of chert 
at the end, a specimen of which is preserved in the Benin Museum of Ethnology. 
They used also, still more rarely, a kind of spade made of oak, in the manipulation 
of which both hands anc feet were employed ; the so-called “serpent, - ccatl ot cm, 
a weak copper hoc on a wooden handle, comparable to the similarly shaped tools 
of the Africans ; a curved sicklc-likc knife of copper, for lopping trees. But the 
use of all these metal implements was doubtless very limited. Lack of draught 
animals must have stood in the way of anything in the nature of a satisfactory 
plough ; and in spite cf the application of human power in great abundance, 
husbandry was limited in respect uf space, and became more like horticulture. 

The daily bread consisted mainly of preparations of maize. This was live 
special plant oo which the ancient civilization of America throve. When the 
Mexican migration legend relates how the primitive inhabitants hunted watcr- 
*nake« in the lakes, and collected ants for food, and only mentions maize at a 
later point, no great importance need be attached to this in a country which *aw 
many fluctuations between nomadism and settlement. We have seen that the 
cultivation of this crop, the great antiquity and wide diffusion of which is shown 
by the great number cf varieties, was common also among those races in the 
New World, who were far from carrying on agriculture in the orderly fashion of 
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Peruvians or Toltcc*. The grain of the maize softened in lirr.c, and pounded 
down, afforded lire material for the flat cakes, baked Upon hot atones, which were 
the substitute for bread. The extremely laborious and tedious preparation of 
these flat insipid cakes, which are now called iortillas, was the task of the women, 
and left those who were employed in it so little time for other work that It may 
of itself have been a reason for polygamy. The Peruvians are said to have bolted 
the bruised maize through a woollen cloth, when they wanted a finer flour to make 
the festival pastry called huminta ; and also to have made use of the saccharine 
contents of tlie unripe maize stalk. 

The potato was cultivated from Chili to Columbia, and probably also in 
Central America and Mexico ; and it is possiKe 
that oilier species of solatium, besides those that 
we have, may have been planted along with it. 

In the high-lying regions of Peru and Equador 

was found the guinea, a plant akin to spinach, JR" ' 1 L 

which was lacking in Mexico, affording nutritious Up ¥i 

materia! in the flour contained in its seeds and B ■> 

in the juicy young shoots ; and everywhere in the B |C 

hotter district* bananas and other tropical fruits. B B 

The root of the yucca was used fox food both in B M 

Mexico r.r.d in l'cru, and ground-nut' are found jf 

in Peruvian graves. The process of making 

poutoe* Mto • prvam* «a *c <*»•» by (nsWf; * ; “ ’< ■ 

and soaking, is a speciality of the Indians of 

the Bolivian highlands, and goes back to pre- 

Kuropcan times. Cactus fruit and pinc-anpks 

are very geiicral.v eaten. Drinks are. <?/«//.- and :• ^ 

dacha from maize flour, pulque from the agave, 

ami also that made from the cacao-^a... The ^ ^ ^ ,, A|Kon JfJV _ co( . 
last was as favourite a luxury m Mexico and nim red me. (Alter Bet* nod sujul) 
Central America as coca in Peru. From the 

ripe cacao beans the Mexicans prepared one of their daily beverages, ehocalatL 
It consisted of cacao-meal and water, and originally was taken cold. Jug* of 
this drink, with the froth still on them, were never lacking when Montezuma took 
a meal. Honey, vanilla, and scented flowers were used for flavouring, perhaps also 
the inevitable "cayenne" pepper. Cacao hears and husks no doubt also served 
in early time* to flavour the thin broth of maize flour, which is still a popular 
drink with Mexicans on cold .lays, The smaller sorts of cacao beans served 
for coin, which was common all over Centra. America. In Oviedo's time a rabbit 
fetched 10 beans in Nicaragua, a slave loo. Today 200 beans = l real, or 
about 6d. The invention of chocolate was also ascribed in Atiilan to a mythical 
sovereign. 

It is uncertain whether the ehitha of the Peruvian* was also used in Mexico. 
It was made, like beer, from malted maize, and by the addition or narcotic herb* 
was converted into son, a drink forbidden to many classes, especially nobles and 
warriors. The wide diffusion of a thin beer over the plain country of Mexico 
indicates perhaps that the other variety of beer-brewing was alto known there 
from the beginning. The Incas reserved the coca to them reive*, but the stimulant 
VOL. II X 
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was nevertheless widely used, though not jo much aa after the conquest. Elegant 
little bags of coca leaves, and small gourds of lime with their spatula* of bone cr 
wood, are found in Peruvian graves. Finally, the ure of tobacco was no lest 
frequent in all these countries than in the West Indies, whence Europeans first 
learnt it. Of this valued hrrh too. the priests took possession as an accessory to 
their ritual. Tobacco smoke, and perhaps a decoction of the plant, were, accord- 
ing to I)e Solis, among the means employed by the priests to make themselves 
unconscious when they wished to hold intercourse with their deity. When at 
the conclusion ct a victorious war the Artec army returned to the capital, the old 
men carried pans in which tobacco was burning by way of offering incense to 
the general. 

The Spanish historian* regarded drunkenness as one cause of the rapid fall 
of the old American empires, especially Peru. The practice of seeking stimulation 
before } battle in carouses of thicha seems to have been fatal to the Peruvians. 
Duringthe introduction of Christianity the tea km* opposition or the missionaries 
to the excessive use of chicka gave the theme for many a sermon ; while that of 
pulque , , which spread throughout Mexico and Yucatan, and caused the festivals 
of the god* to lake the form of Bacchanalian orgie.i, was restricted by law. At 
the festival of the summer solstice Peruvians even of low birth were allowed to 
get drunk off maize beer, and the days during which the festival lasted seem not 
to have been surpassed in wild debauchery by what took place in the temples of 
Ash tarot h and Hathor. The maize beer brewed by the virgins of the sun here 
represented the noblest of offerings. It was first presented to the rising sun 
himself, and carried into his temple through pipes ; then the Inca drank to his 
ancestors, to the mummies ol those in whom the sun-god had been incarnate ; 
and lastly it was put at the disposal of the whole people. 

A clear notion of the total property owned by a Peruvian family not of the 
wealthier sort is given by the funeral presents found in the grave of a fisherman 
and his family, which Squicr opened near Pachacamac. It contained the father, 
the mother, and three children, the smallest of whom lay between the parents, 
white the elder girl was placed beside the mother, the boy beride the father. 
Apart from the numerous wrappings of each mummy, some of them fabrics of 
superior quality, the father had a fishing-net of agave-fibre wound round his neck, 
white at his feet were lines, books of copper, and stone sinkers. In the armpits 
were laid little balls of vicuna-wool, and in the hoflotr d tlic knees, cars of maize. 
In his mouth was a bit of copper, like an obul for Charon, and round his neck 
hung two copper tweezers, used apparently for plucking out the beard. The 
woman had in one hand a comb made of fish-bones set in palm-wood, and in tbc 
other a feather fan. A triple necklace of shells was about her neck, in her Up 
lay a spindle full of thread, and wrapped in thick cotton cloth beside her were 
large beans, cotton seed, fragments of silver finery, round perforated disks of silver* 
and chalcedony beads. The girl’s mummy was sitting or a covered rush-basket* 
containing the implements for knitting, spinning, and weaving, a nctting-necdle, 
brass needles and knife, comb, fan, cosmetic in hollow bird-bones, a stone for 
rubbing colours, a gold dish, a knitted pouch and a skein of yam, and lastly a 
glittering bit of pyrites. At her feet lay the mummy of a parrot. The boy had 
only a noose wound round his head, while the baby had a rattle made of a sea- 
shell laid beside it. 
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One of the greatest obstacles to a stronger 
and loftier development of civilization in the old 
American territories was formed by the lack of 
domestic animals, which in Mexico and Centra! 
America was even more marked than in Peru. 
With the exception of the turkey, who did not 
then enjoy tlie careful rearing of the present day, 
and a small native dog, the people of Mexico 
had no domestic animals. Without beasts of 
burden, intercourse is restricted, and men are not 
in a position to lay their own labour on the backs 
of patient animals. In Peru the breeding of 
llamas and alpacas was confined to these high* 
land regions where the lanky umbelliferous plant, 
Standix australis, which forms the favourite feed 
of those animals, will grow. There were no 
pastoral folk, such as depend on their flocks and 
herds for their whole living. These were rather 
the property of the gods and the priests, and the 
pasturage and employment of them were strictly j 
regulated. Shearing took place once a year, and I 
the produce was distributed and manufactured in" 
conformity with fixed rules. The greatest men 
in the land alone owned iittlc flocks ; but the kind 
Inca lent a pair of llamas to the mountain farmer, 
with pr.rmis.don to take their offspring as his own 
The old Peruvians employed these stubborn beasts, 
whose saliva was dreaded as poisonous, not for 
draught purposes, but as pack animals, and in 
this limited function they are far inferior to 
donkeys. 

The chief of all household implements was 
the stone, standing on three feet, upon which the 
maize was crushed, called by the Mexican; wttlatl. 
As befits its importance it is often ornamented 
with animal heads and the like. When a house 
had been furnished with its stone, nothing mure 
was nerded in the kitchen but a simple hearth of 
three stones set on edge and equally simple 
utensils of earthenware. Ovens were unknown, 
and the business of charcoal-burning, now so 
actively carried on in some parts of Mexico, is 
piobably an importation from Spain. Pine 
splinters or cactus-stalks served for lighting. The 
house was only a protection and shelter, not a 
home, such as we have in more northern latitudes. 

It a significant that spindles, of all produc- 
tions of Peruvian art-industry the most elegantly 
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executed in form and colour, arc among the most frequent sepulchral gifts. The 
shaft, often a foot long, is made of hard wood, the whorl of baked clay, both 
very brilliantly coloured. The productions of this implement and of the loom 
were numerous. Cotton was found everywhere. Besides this, alpaca wool was 
spun in Peru, and more widely the hair of hate, dogs, and rabbets, while in 




Cr.i, ..-sl.ro.ar* wiwfi from CotomNa. (Bruit Urnum ’) 

Mexico agave-fibre was used. A very favourite practice was to insert coloured 
feathers into the web. Fabrics were made both on vertical and horizontal 
looms; and of so fine n character that Squier could point to finer work in 

the inummy-wtappings of Chimu than was to be found 
in the mummy -linen of Egj-pt. Cortes speaks of 
Aztec fabrics which could only be distinguished from 
silk by tie touch. It is possible that they were manu- 
factored from the threads spun by a native caterpillar, 
R/.Jf, cocoons of which, as large as a pear, arc even 

to-day reeled off near Tehuantepec. The manifold 
ami various colours and piiitenis, imiutng lor exanpie 
• a fi-at ler-garmeni. Urge bright leathers in ;ovs cue 

over another on a dark ground, presume a careful pre- 
E.nto...re .OKI r-cro p*np,,j P ara,ion of ,he threads. There are ancient Peruvian 
(Bn ran Mnwnm.) ' fabrics like Gobelins Upratry, in which, says Giglioll, 
the colours arc rich and harmonious beyond description. 
Even in the sixteenth century the featlicrwork of the Indians excited the ad- 
miration of Europeans. They have, however, the appearance of agreeable 
ekgandes, expressing chiefly an abundance of patience to which time is no object. 
Woollen caps with ear-flaps may be seen on old images vessels, and so on. They 
seem to indicate that knitting was native to anden: Peru. The Indian women, 
who hardly came into contact at all with the elements of dty life, understood how 
to kni! well. The stitch used in the stockings, which they knit on five needles, 
is the same as that in Europe ; their needles, however, are not smooth as with 
us, but have a notch in one end like crochet-needles. The needles and needle- 
cases of old Peru arc strikingly like those of the Eskimo. Curiously enough the 



Mexico agave-fibre was 
feathers into the web. 
looms; and of so fine 
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vieui'a-wool is not now freed of grease, though this must have been done by the 
old Peruvian* for the purpose at least of their liner fabrics 

Paper, atuatl, such as the Spaniards made acquaintance with immediately upon 
Cortes's landing, was prepared by the Mayas from the bast of the so-called caout- 
chouc tree, Caifi/oa dastica . which has kept its ancient name till now in the 
language of the Central Americans. The porous bast was soaked with a resin 
and covered with powered gypsum or lime. On the Anahuac plateau, where the 
amatl-We does not grow, the fibre of the w^n.y-plant was used. It was softened 
in water, and for writing purposes a thin membrane from deerskin was fastened to 
cither side of it with some adhesive material, and pressed on it That was a 
process requiring much paticnce.and not easily allowing of the manufacture of the 
article in large quantities, as in the case of the amatl. Only a small part of the 
[taper found employment for writing or painting ; a great deal more was burnt 
with copal and other gums before the images of the gods, as in China and Japan, 
and it was used on high festivals to deck the victim and the sacrificing priest. 

Though the potter’s wheel remained always unknown to the ancient 
Americans, they made vessels of highly symmetrical shape, and of conspicuous 
size. Vessels of this kind were used to keep stores of com, and in the last resort 
as sepulchral uma. Great earthenware vats with ornamental handles for holding 
chicha were common in old Peru. The ornament wa 9 put on cither with the fro? 
hand or by means of moulds. Earthenware stamps for impressing the ornament 
on the pottery have been preserved, for instance, in Colombia, But most of tbs 
decoration was obviously worked by hand ; and the theme most frequently 
employed is the human figure in designs varied without end, often the most 
grotesque. Not to mention the globular or pear-shaped clustered vessels, 
connected by a common spout, often placed in the handle, such as are to be fetmd 
elsewhere, 1 need only refer to the imitations of fruits and animals which in fidelity 
to nature surpass stone-earrings of a similar kind. Significant in regard to the 
decidedly anthropomorphic character of early American art is the frequency of 
ums in the shape of faces. Vessels copied from the human figure, or at least 
ornamented with a face, are among the objects most often found in old 1’eruvian 
graves, between rough indications of separate parts of the body and the most 
complete representations in which even emotions of the mind arc rendered in the 
expression of the faces, lie transitions of every kind. Beaks, handles, o* other 
parts of the vessels exhibit little human heads. An earthenware rase from 
Teotihuacan shows round its rim a ring of nine or ten such, very prettily executed. 
A whole dance of death is represented on a Peruvian vase described by Bas'.iar., 
and Squier has given an account of mythological figures from CHimu. The 
paintings in waterproof colours on earthenware are among the best things which 
pictorial art has produced here. There seem to have also been lacquered clay 
vessels, such as the Indians of the Amazon regions manufacture today ; but true 
glazing was as unknown as in the rest of America. In Nicaragua and San 
Salvador also earthenware is found hardly inferior to the Peruvian. Especially 
beautiful is a painted dish with feet in the shape cf birds’ heads, hollow inside, and 
containing loose stones which rattle. 

In many places day had to take the place of wood, the scanty occurrence of 
which in Peru incidentally explains the abundance and variety of the pottery. 
Earthenware flutes arc an inheritance from early times. They arc still in USC 
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among the Indians of Costa Rica, ami have been found in graves beside others of 
bone. Toys of earthenware turn up with touching frequency among sepulchral 
gifts. Perhaps idols in animal shape arc sometimes confused with them. 
Earthenware frees and other animal figures in Mexico arc fitted with pipes. 

The chief part of the implements were of stone. The district of the great 
Maya monuments was at the same time the centre of a flourishing industry in 
flint. Where objects in metal, copper, or bronre appear, they remind us in slwpe 
of the stone articles, in Mexico works of art of unrivalled perfection Here made 
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of obsidian, together with very simple knives from the splinters which that stone so 
easily yields. From a technical point of view the ancient American art of working 
stone is of the greatest interest in two directions : first, from the tact of their 
having worked obsidian, one of the most refractory materials, and in connection 
with this the most various hard stones, even pyrites — a charming death’s head in 
that material, polished till it gleams, is in the Christy collection ; and secondly, 
in their way of encrusting wood with mosaic of ground precious stones, bits of 
shell and mother-of-pearl, and even gold. In the Cains Grandts, fragments of 
turquoise and red shell were cemented with the gum of the “ grease-wood ‘ 
(Judimdilla) on a ted of shell, ami then ground smooth. The National Museum 
of Mexico contains a vase about 8 inches in diameter, ground in masterly style 
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out of a single piece of black obsidian. "The meat expert lapidaries of Europe,’ 
says M filer, " would stand in admiration before this work of art, which must have 
been doubly hard to execute in the refractory obsidian.” The external ornament 
of the vase represents a monkey, the head of which is disengag'd, while the limbs 
adapt themselves elegantly to the round shape of the vessel and ib hollow body ; 
while the tail run* like a border round the lip, its end standing out dear on the 
opposite side to the head, to serve as a handle. Jewels were probably set in the 
eye-holes, while little holes in the ear-lobes point to the former presence of ear- 
pendants. The grinding of precious stones was carried on in Mexico and Peru. 
Perforated greenstones and emeralds are known to exist in numbers ; and A. von 
Humboldt describes with just as- , 

tonishment a granite figure bearing 

in its closed jaws a granite-ring * 

Chichcn-Itu. But the dearth' of 
wood in the highland regions of 
Western America presented wood- 
ornamentation from attaining a 
development like that of Poly- 
nesia; which makes the wonder- 
ful resemblance in style and con- 
ception which we occasionally 
come across (as in the cut on 
p. 1 68), all the more striking. 

The old Peruvian wooden spoons 
arc simple, almost shabby; and 
of the wooden article* and weapons 
from Ancon, without exception, 
none is very finely wrought We notice that wood was treated with parsimony, 
and was not to be had of any great excellence. Among funeral gifts are found 
even insignificant bits of wood. The tools with which wood and stone were 
wrought consisted principally of stone. That copper or bronze chisels were 
occasionally used is well established ; but as a rule the sculptor tapped his stone 
chisel with a handlelcss stone mallet, and did still more by rubbing with sand and 
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water. 

The use of metallic iron was also unknown to the civilized races of America. 
They understood how to hammer and smelt copper, silver, and gold. Metal tools 
are rare almost everywhere. It is surprising to find a single axe of cast copper 
in the Zapotec graves, so accustomed arc we in Mexico to stone implements ; nor 
docs the existence in Oaxaca of a copper cone weighing a hundredweight at all 
entitle US to speak of a " Copper Age” in America. We do not know whence 
these people got their tin, but it is certain that they used vessels and implements 
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of soft bronze, containing tin in ihc proportion of 4 to 10 percent. Chucl-liko 
blades with semicircular edge. axes, crescent-shaped plaque* for adorning the 
head or the now;, and hair-pins made of a similar alloy, are found both in Mexico 
and in Peru. In South America, Chimu is the region richest in bronze, as might 
indeed be inferred from the old reports of Cie^a de Leon. In and about Chimu 
bronze weapons and utensils were found in such quantities that they were sold by 
the ton. Celts, just like those of Europe, and ornamental bronze shovels, were 
depicted by Squier. As in I’cru, the bronze knives had a crescent-shaped edge, 
and the handle in the middle ; the same pattern occurs among the Arctic races, 
and as an obsolete form in Indonesia. Squicr says : * I could not ascertain whether 
flint arrow-heads or stene weapons had ever been found here." He heard of 
bronze swords, but saw none. 

The precious metals were wrought everywhere in these countries in compara- 
tively large quantities. A descendant of the 
Incas told Cic^a dc Leon that all the gold which 
the Spaniards had looted bore to what had existed 
before their arrival the same proportion as one 
drop to all the water in a great caskful. The list 
of the plunder from Tenochtitlnn which Cortes 
sent to Charles V. should be read. We find among 

it a golden sun-wheel and a silver moon-whed, 
each to spans in diameter, a gold necklace in 
seven joints with 415 jewels and 27 little gold 
(Hone tic and erne iHrire (a bells, 24 shields inlaid with gold, a helmet the 

,0J samc - * fahc3 . 5cvcral birds, and two shells cast in 
gold, and much besides. That in Peru 'and perhaps 
also in Mexico) gold and silver were looked upon almost aa a monopoly of the 
sovereign, is shown by the way it was piled up in Cuzco, when, in the person of 
the unfortunate Inca who owned this mighty treasure, the Spaniards at last found 
their fabled F.l Dorado. But gold and silver objects in no small quantity have 
been taken out of the graves and houses of private persons, and the kuatas of the 
old Chibcha country were ransacked In a thoroughly systematic fashion at the 
time of the gold-fever in the early fifties. Gold seems to have been among the 
offerings made to the gods, and the story from which the Spaniards, in their lust 
for gold, first lc»mt this, though it has been doubted, seems to have gone little 
beyond the fact. At any rate a raft or bier made of spirally twisted strips of 
gold, with the figure of the prince in the middle cf it, was quite recently found in 
the lake of Guatavita, in which, according to the story, El Dorado bathed, and his 
people sunk offerings of gold. 

The gold of the South American objects of art contains silver and copper a* 
indeed it is found to do in nature. Smelted alloys of both metals with iron and 
copper arc also found. The casting of gold and stiver was performed with 
eminent skill. Squicr records his possession of a group cast in silver, representing 
three figures, a man and two women, in a forest The group stands upon a round 
base, 6 inches in diameter, and weighs 48A o z. The figures arc solid, cast in one 
piece, and ring like a bell when struck. The trees, with their forking branches 
and boughs stretching in all directions like those of the carob, arc very well 
wrought. The human figures are well proportioned and full of life. The 
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Brunswick Museum contains silver statuettes and figures out of graves at Cueco, 
among them a hump backed dwarf of marked phallic character, with a top-knot 
or peaked cap, and laughing features Tlie execution is very careful, hut they 
arc much worn, and were no doubt amulets, Crueifcicsof admirable workmanship 
existed. In Peru the separation of the silver from the lead seems to have been 
always performed with the blov.-pipc. Brasscur alleges that the Zapotecs had 




charcoal moulds. The practice of mixing lead for a flux was also known. 
Beaten gold and silver are, however, more frequent. Even silver filigree articles, 
implying a pre-eminent delicacy of tools and workmanship, have been met with in 
no small quantity in Mexico. In die palace of Chimu was found a walled-up 
niche about 20 inches square, full of drinking-vessel* and vases of very thin 
hammered silver, in the form of u face-urns," laid in regular layers on each other. 
Silver plates, among which the fish-shape frequently recurs, were sewn on to 
clothing. Such fishes arc very often found 30 feel deep in the guano of the 
Chincha Islands. 

Gold was got by washing ; silver, copper, tin, and lead by mining. In Mexico 
the oldest silver mines are considered to be those of Pachuca and Tarco The 
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view expressed by later writer* that the Mexican* knew the process of amalgam- 
ation tests upon” the remarkable statement that a Spaniard fust employed this 
process in Mexico in 1557. The old pit* of Hmncavelioa arc said to have been 
to extensive that a man might easily lose himself in their passages. Quicksilver 
ores were found here ; but the only thing certain is that cinnabar was used for a 
pigment. Numerous veins of silver, especially that of Potosi, were only discovered 
since the conquest. 

Peaceful intercourse stopped at the frontier, as is the ease in Thibet, ami as it 
was in Japan before European times. When we find more than fifty primitive 
Indian languages surviving in the area of the modem republic of Mexico, ii is 
clear that there was no assimilating intercourse in our modern sense. The fact 
that numerous Miztcc localities bear Artec names, or that abundant traces of 
Quichtu occur in the Jivaro language, points to the foundation of colonics, con- 
nected with conquests or rather raids on the part of the stronger race ; just as a 
good deal of the expansion by conquest of Mexico and Peru must be regarded as 
military colonization. The system of family kinship made intercourse difficult ; 
the poor man being bound to hi* village, since there he was secure of a livelihood ; 
the rick lecause in leaving it he would abandon his capital of labour and influ- 
ence. In the varying conditions of production we find a strong motive for 
division of labour, which could not fail to encourage trade. Even costly articles 
of bronze ar.d silver were made in quantities, that is, for trade purposes. 

Road-making was one of the fundamental conditions of the high level of 
culture reached by the ricet of the plateaux in America. Nothing else rendered it 
possible for the empire* of the Toltccs and the Incas to allow their people, during 
many centuries, to make substantial progress under the protection of a secured 
monarchy. Peru stood, highest in this respect ; even to-day the old road of the 
Incas may tc seen lying like a broad grey band across the yellow paramos. 
Four main roads started from Cuzco : to the Andes, to Chili, to Arequipa, to 
Quito. The total length of the Cuzco and Quito road, which was partly carried 
in two lines — one on the plain, one in the hills — was reckoned at 600 leagues. 
The road, 13 to 23 feet ;n width, paved and in places built with cement and 
concrete, docs not avoid the smaller inequalities of the ground ; but In the steeper 
places it was graded, and even supported on masonry. Many stretches of it show 
culverts at every fifty 1 races, :o cany off the torrential downpours of rain. In 
this way the road erases lieighti of 1 3,000 feet and more. In very steep places 
stone kerbs arc laid diagonally across like steps, reminding us that neither beasts 
of burden nor vehicles traversed the roads, which were therefore the easier to keep 
in repair. Parapets too were not lacking, and reaches of the road were shaded 
by trees. In Yucatan there are artificial roads, 8 or 9 yards wide, made of 
blocks of stone, which ire bound together by a firm mortar, and covered with 
cement. In Mexico, too, well-preserved remains of similar roads arc found. In 
Peru and Yucatan arc ruins of stone bridges. Near Chavin dc Huantar the road 
to an old fortress leads across a bridge, still in perfect preservation, made of three 
stone slabs, averaging 20 fee: in length, which rest on either side upon strong 
piers of masonry. The traveller’s thirst was appeased by springs, brought in 
pipes to the roadside. For entertainment little houses were built, which also had 
their use in the Incas' postal system. On level ground the remains of these 
station* are generally found about a mile apart. They explain the story that the 
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Incas and Montezuma had fresh nsh from the tea everyday. Indian runners can 
do their <)\ miles in the hour, and could put the road from Truxillo to Cajamnrca. 
reckoned five days' journey, behind them within the day. In this way Montezuma 
could hear in a short time cf the arrival of the Spaniards on the coast of Vera 
Cruz, and could daily receive fresh news of their advance. This system of posts 
was one of the most important government institutions in these highland states, 
for he who can convey his orders most quickly is best obeyed. The old roads 
served for traffic for centuries after the conquest ; and after the old roads in the 
Peruvian highlands had been recklessly destroyed in the course of building the 
railway, those in the neighbourhood of Cajamarca were restored with great labour. 

Besides bridges, extensive aqueducts occur, such as the dry climate of the 
plateau rendered necessary. That which in Montezuma's time was carried in 
cane pipe* from Cliacultcpcc to Mexico, and is still in working order, is, however, 
not correctly regarded in its entirety as a work of the Aztec time*. But aijucducts 
cur in the rock arc still to be seen near Tcrxoco, and in a yet larger measure near 
Peruvian ruins. Near Huan- 
doval, in Peru, an aqueduct is 
taken across a stream in a 
channel of masonry'- The de- 
scriptions of the Inca’s castles 
speak of artificial waterfalls. 

Ruins arc extraordinarily 
abundant in all the lands of 

ancient civilization in America, and by no means all arc as yet known, The great 
and beautiful ruins of Santa Lucia in Guatemala were only discovered some forty 
years ago, and those of Coban and Quiragua may rank with them. Near the mag- 
nificent ruins on the islands in Lake Titicaca are the yet larger ones of Tialiuanaco 
and Puma Punca. We can hardly conceive how such monumental works can have 
grown up *1 near each other. But when his village is destroyed the settled Indian 
docs not rebuild it on the same spot, but looks ou: for another site. If his house 
gets out of repair he does not mend it, but puts up another. Sickness and death, 
failure of crops, often induce the Indian to desert his home. Randelier says ; “ I 
know of fvebloi which have changed their situation three timer in as many 
centuries, each time leaving ruins tehind." Frequency of ruins is thus no 
evidence of a dense population at any given time : for example, near Mandalay, 
the last capital of the king* of Burma, there are also Ava and Atnarapura, both 
of which have been capitals in the course of the present century. This considera- 
tion also throws light upon the extent of many groups of ruins. Palcnquc alone 
is said to have extended from 6 to 9 miles along the banks of the river Otolum. 
but no doubt consisted in part of empty dilapidated houses. Changcablcncss it 
alw a feature even of the settled Indians who dwelt In the gigantic common 
houses. Thus, when so limited and thinly-peopled a district as Yucatan can show 
in the north Izamal, Ake. Merida, Myuapan, in thxt centre Uxmal. Xaba, Labua, 
and nineteen other cities of notable extent, in die cast the marvellous Chichen- 
Itza, while others yet more numerous are doubtless hidden in the unexplored 
regions of the east and south, we have before us various stage*, surely not very 
remote from each other, of a historical development, fuch as to make us recognise 
in the arrangement of the remains of Peruvian buildings into various historical 
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periods, which is always being announced as a great fact, something which rests 
upon a basis common to all the cultured races of America To the same cause 
is due the fact that when individual buildings assume at all large dimensions they 
present a discordant piling-up of hall-like houses, passages, little huts, obviously 
the product of different ages and requirements. 

The dwelling-houses were built of sun-dried clay bricks, adobts. In Chitnu, 
where ordinary houses have been preserved, they produce, in the extraordinary 
regularity with which they are built round a Urge open space, an impression of 
gloom and desolation. The walls are one yard thick and four high, and the roofs 
are acutely peaked. Air and light entered only throt^h the doors ; and these, 
according to the more precise descriptions from TIaxcala, could be closed with 
mats. In Yucatan, windows were absent in the great palaces, and even the 
famous palace of Mitla is without them. The ground-plan of the large palaces 
shows only a succession of iike rooms. Such is the best-preserved building at 
Chichcn-Iua, the so-called " Red Meuse," e square edifice standing on a low 
terrace. The front, facing westward, is pierced by three portals opening into a 
gallery which rune across the whole breadth of the building, and from which 
three doors give admission to as many halls. The splendid Governor's House 
at Uxmal is of similar plan, 310 feet long, 40 feet broad, 15 feet high, and 
stands on a natural elevation Artificially increased by the addition of stone blocks 
and rising in three terraces. The interior is divided by a wall into two long 
narrow halls or corridors, which again are subdivided into a number of rooms by 
partitkns from front to back. From each room in the front side, a door, passing 
through the longitudinal wall, leads into a corresponding back room. The front 
of the house has eleven portals, and there is one at each end. The walls of these 
chambers are made of rough stones fastened together with mortar, without a 
trace of painting or sculpture, fragments of stucco being left in two places only. 
Obviously in these gigantic buildings more importance was attached to mass and 
external decoration than to simplicity of ground-plan. This frequently rather 
presents a paltry and confused appearance, owing to want of clearness and over- 
crowding. 

Even the buildings at Mitla, which externally give as much as any the 
impression of lightness, also consist of a central space 200 feet long in the side 
with three doors in each of the four sides leading into a long and narrow apart- 
ment. That on tb* north has a small, nearly square, annex, which again consists 
of a square space surrounded by four long and narrow apartments. Here, too, the 
exterior is richly ornamented, while the interior is bare. The floor is laid with 
polygonal blocks of stone, of cyclopcan roughness, fitted together. A narrow, 
dark, crooked passage leads to the annex with its five rooms. Here the walls are 
covered, both inside and out, with ornaments made of a hard stone like porphyry. 
These are worked with sharp lines in patterns based almcst entirely on the step and 
the zigzag, as in the ornament shown on p. 1 87, and begin at about three feet from 
the ground. Below them is the masonry, consisting here also of irregular stones, 
trimmed little or not at all, and bound with clay-mortar. Wherever this masonry 
is exposed it is covered by a piaster of red colour and worked smooth. The 
ornamented stones have no mortar- joints, but fit accurately together. 

The predominant impression given by these monuments of old American archi- 
tecture is decidedly that of mast ; and the way in which mechanical difficulties 
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have been overcome challenge* our admiration. It is hard upon inconceivable, 
how mighty slab.* and pillars of granite can have been detached from the 
neighbouring rock and the angle? brought sharply into shape without iron. 
Peru offer* thi* problem in the building* of Tiahuanaco, which must be 
referred to an age before the Incas. Ashlar blocks of all siren — among 

which some of to feet in length. 6 in breadth, and .) ^ in height, arc not 
the most important, — lie strewn about, especially in the ncighbourheod of Puma 
Punca, the " Lion's Gate.” just as they were dragged to the desired spot by 
the wearied arms of a great multitude. The nearest quarries, within a circuit 
of 3; miles, arc those in the Sercanias of Zcpita, from which the material for 
these buildings must have been taken, being hewn there at the same time. 
So, near Ollantaytambo, the 
monstrous half-hewn pitdras 
car.sadu, ‘ weary stones," lie 
on the way from the quarry 
to the building. In the 
river Huillkamaya there 
stands a pillar far from either 
bank. It was to have made 
a bridge with two stone .’labs, 
which still lie in the quarry 
quite complete, but were never 
removed from the place. It 
is clear that the lifting of 
great masses must have been 
much more difficult, and with 
this difficulty is no doubt 
connected the small height 
of the monumental buildings, 
with their entrances not so 
high as a man ; possibly, too, 

such rare productions as the entrance of a temple at Tiahuanaco cut at right 
angles in a single block. The pyramid is the only form which easily lend; 
itself to the effort to obtain height on a large scale. These laborious stone 
edifices appear yet more enigmatic when we reflect that at least the Mexicans 
and Central Americans possessed noble forests full of timber on the neighbouring 
mountains. In spite of the imposing impression made by these masses, the 
effect of real greatnes* s lacking, it is only immediately at the fcot of them 
that their colossal character is perceived. “A finer ait," says Wiener, "has 
the power of producing greater results without moving such masses." The 
sense for strict regularity 1* wanting in the design, the execution, and the 
ornamentation of those building*. The desire to build was as great a* it t* 
still reported to be among the Indians of Guatemala ; but the capacity did 
not advance. The heaviness and deficient feeling for beauty in the combination* 
of decorative lines and figures assign to these buildings a stage in the development 
of architecture far below that held by the oldest Egyptian week. 

Local variations arc found in the exteriors. Mitla shows a scheme of orna- 
ment more geometrical than in the work of the Mayas. In Peru, too, a similar 
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tendency is observed. If the Min pic architecture of Tiahuanaeo, delighting in 
sharply-chiselled squares. in deep, i.iche-like, rectangular indentations. in ogee* 
and comice-like projectiai*. or the sculpture of the rude colossal busts of the 
same region belong loan earlier time ; yet the Inca’s ma-der-buildcr did not lose 
himself in the tropical thicket of Maya architecture, even though his sculptures 
do not belie the general character of exaggeration. I.ong ago Alexander von 
Humboldt noted the similarity of style in the Peruvian edifices which are scattered 
in the Cordillera between 3000 and 1 3,000 feet— that is to say from a perceptibly 
hot to a perceptibly cold region— and extend over an area of 7000 square mites. 

In the plan of their buildings these people show a striking predilection for 
the square, Except for the numerous conical tumuli, few round buildings like 
the tomb at Mayapan in South Mexico arc to be found. Among the Mayas 
especially the square asserts itself — the doors arc square, and the whole building, 
with its Hat roof, is a large die. Even the ornament affects square forms ; fricres 
nrrJ cornices arc rectangular, and the picture-writing, with its wealth of figures, 
is forced Into square frames. 

The prcfcrcr.cc for a pyramidal elevation is alto among the notes of old 
American art. It was expressed in the erection of artificial pyramids, and in 
the shaping of entire hillocks into pyramidal base* for temples, or even in mani- 
fold groups of shrines, rising in steps one above the other. 1’alcnquc. Uxcnal. 
Coban, lramcl. can show vast pyramids which sometimes rise clear, sometimes 
■upport buildings. The so-called Castle of Chichen-lua. shown in the cut on 
p. 1S5. stands on a nearly square pyramid about So feet in height. At 1’alcnquc 
the chief building, known as the Palace, rises from an earth-pyramid 40 feet high 
measuring at the base 295 by 262 feet, and having its faces covered with broad 
slabs of stone. Steps lead to the chief building, which formed a rectangle of 165 
by 25 feet. The dwellings of the priests, and the consecrated virgins of the sun, 
in the environs of the temple, also rested upon pyramidal or conical stone sub- 
structures. These pyramidal basements occur less frequently but in colossal 
proportion- 1 , in Peru. Near Col pa, not far from the ruined temple of Huanuco 
Viejo, stone steps lead to a height on which the temple rises In the form of a 
one-storied building, oriented towards the cardinal points. Four pillared portals 
lead to the main facade, the bounding walls of which are adorned with two stone 
pumas guarding the sacred road like Egyptian sphinxes. The temple city of 
Pachacamac Mood upon three hills, most probably pyramids artificially heaped 
up. In Mexico the pyramids of Tcotihuocan, called “ Sun and Moon," lying 
about 30 miles north-west of the capital, have been carefully explored. Visible 
from afar, they rise to a height one of 220, the other of 1 50 feet above the level 
valley ct Mexico. Both arc built of the volcanic rubble and tufa of the neigh- 
bourhood. Both arc truncated, like all the pyramids in Mexico and throughout 
North America to beyond the Mississippi. The smaller pyramid lies due north 
of the larger. Looking southward from the summit of the smaller, one easily 
perceives a path, bordered on either side with little heaps of stone, extending 
almost iii a straight line to the range of hills called Cerro de Matlacinga. 4 miles 
away. Immediately bciirc the small pyramid lies a colossal torso, which, as 
some think, once stood on the flat top of the pyramid. It has been mutilated 
past recognition, but a reek-band of fairly good work can still be made out, and 
a square cavity in the breast It is striking how often the pyramids appear in 
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pairs. Thus at Chichcn-Itza two parallel pyramids may be seen, 360 feet in the 
side, one of which is well preserved, and shows painting of various colours on a 
stucco surface. Double pyramids on a common substructure occur at Cobar- 
Most pyramids are from 30 to 60 feet high. The angles of the four sides are 
net always equal, nor is the base always square. In the smaller pyramids the 
steps for ascending the four sides are liroadened into coverings of stone, in which 
occur well-wrought stones 8 or 9 feet long. On some of the Coban pyramids 
the steps divide into three branches. Subterranean passages, carefully lined with 
masonry, K as to preclude any suspicion of their having been made by treasure- 
seekers, have been reported to exist in one of the pyramids of Teotihuacan and in 
other*. Whether the 
plat form of the pyra- 
mid bore a temple, a 
walled enclosure, ot 
an open place of sac- 
rifice, it would seem 
that a complete pyra- 
mid, as an object ill 
itself, such as those 
of Egypt, was never 
built in ancient days 
in America. Traces 
of interment have, 
however, been discov- 
ered in them ; in the 
pyramids of Coban. 

Maudslay more than 
once found painted 
jaguar skeletons and 
the teeth of dogs or 

wolves. In future excavations it will have to be noticed whether in many of 
them there has not been carried out the idea of a gigantic sepulchral mound, 
perhaps as the cement layers at intervals might suggest, gradually increased in 
height. In particular eases Bandolier's view, tliat the rougher pyramids, like that 
of Cho'.ula, were nothing but fortified villages on mounds of brick gradually formed, 
may be considered in connection with it. 

Rer-carchcs in Central America have revealed, in the interior of the pyramids, 
supporting constructions of masonry and cement floors. Complete geometrical 
regularity nowhere lies in the essence of ancient American at- : which, while often 
rigid, or 'at least stiff, never seems to be crystallised. Sufficient evidence of this 
is the fancy for placing door-openings unsymmetrically in the four sides of a 
room, so that it was admired as a great achievement when some doors lay one 
behind another producing a vista. 

Natural mound* were converted into sacred hills by terracing. At I’alcnquc, 
besides the score cr so of principal buildings and temples which still lie one over 
another in an amphitheatre almost to the top of Cerro Alto, there have been 
found ruins of terraced pyramids «ith temple' and hall-like buildings, groups of 
low house*, and curious edifices consisting of a number of small chambers in 
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labyrinthine confusion. So, tco, in the lofty valley of Anahuac, a hill near Tozcoco 
is covered above, below, and on every side with the debris of building and 
sculpture, distributed at intervals along a road which winds in a spiral from the 
foot of the hill to the summit. There may perhaps have beer, shrines introductory 
to the chief temple, like the " Stations of the Cross," which in Catholic countries 
lead up to a Calvary. Niche* in the reck arc seen at no great distances, con- 
taming the remains of rock-hewn images, such as the feet with sandal strings, 
fold* of drapery, traces of the uaual bolc-rcd painting and wall ornament, which 
show that the whole was wrought with some delicacy. To judge from these 
remains, the two figures were cut in strong relief, and must have been at least 

io feet high. Somewhat to one 
side is the ridge of a vast block 
worked into the figure of an out- 
stretched animal, iguana or cro- 
codile, the mighty forma of it 
recognisable from afar. Next 
comes a channel cut in the ruck, 
leading from a circular basin raised 
on four steps. On either side 
frogs foot in length, as natural 
as life, have been hewn out of the 
overhanging rock. Somewhat 
lower is a second basin 5 feet in 
diameter, and nearly 10 feet deep. 
Step-like rows of seats and thirty 
steps hewn from a single rock lead 
down to it. Here also several 
neatly hollowed channels may be 
seen. Finally, on the top of the 
hill is another recumbent animal 
hewn from a rock ridge, while 
the surrounding ground has been 
levelled by means of masonry and rough-cast into a broad platform. From this 
hill, an outlier of the mountains bordering the plateau on the cast, one can look 
eastward* into the higher ranges dark with forest, while at the same time there 
is the widest view over the yellow plains. In wliich the lagoons glitter like silver 
shields. A solemn picture, which makes us fancy that the feeling for natural 
grandeur, indicated not less by this ceremonial elevation of the places of worship 
round the hill, was not alien to the attendants on the sanctuaries of those races. 
Further south, again, in the ancient land of the Zapotecs and Mixes, there is not 
a commanding height on which there have not b<!en found ruins of building*, 
stone sculptures, or at least clay idols with the well-known grimacing faces that 
result from the distortion of the natural features into geometrical lines and other 
arbitrary ornaments, as shown on p ?. 183, 191. 

Of some architectural details it is impossible to understand tlic purpose. 
The “Spiral** of Chichcn-Itsa is a circular building 22 fee: in diameter, the 
interior of which recalls the estufas 1 in the pueblos ; it consists of massive masonry 



1 {Underground damku used fix rcligkut exercise* or couscil meetings.) 
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with a very narrow double passage running all round. It stands upon two 
artificial terraces, one above the other. From the first to the second lead* a 
stairway of twenty steps, the rail of which is formed of entwined snalcef. Even 
simple vaulting is said to occur in the itonc buildings of the Sierra Marfrc. The 
doorway, which in the finest palaces is seldom over 6 feet high, narrows toward 
the top, the lintel often consisting of a single stone. T-shapcd niches in the 
masonry recur as sacred symbols at Teotihuacaa and in Peru, and have often 
been taken for crosses The simple, round, roller-shaped pillars of the palace at 
Mitla were, in the view of Humboldt, the only examples in ancient American 
architecture of the use of the column ; but since his time Allans actually sculptured 
or painted, supporting heavy roofs, have been discovered at Palenque and in Peru. 
A: the former the support* of an open gallery are beautified with figures 6 feet 
high modelled in the stucco, 
with hieroglyphics all over 
them, while the interns! walls 
and pillars of the palace are 
adorned with sculptures in 
granite. In the ruined sites 
of Yucatan isolated pillars 
are found several yards in 
height, with rounded tops 
and quite unornamented, in 
which some have seen evi- 
dence of a phallic religion. 

At Palenque there is an as- old eanbftmw flpire Iron Cotantu. -Bono Husmr. > 
tounding wealth of Isolated 

pillars and obelisks covered with hieroglyphics and grotesques. Similar pillars 2 J 
feet high have been found at Santa Lucia Cozumalhunpa, and at Coban there is • 
curious avenue of them in th e filaaa of the old fuMo. The portal of the so called 
" Nun’s Palace’ at Chiehen-Itta, shows an ornament of such stone bell-turrets, 
reminding us of China and Japan. Plates of greenstone, perforated for suspension 
and polished like mirrors, are probably phonolite. and intended as substitutes for 
bells. Perforated stone disks 20 feet in diameter, having a human lace from which 
rays issue, perhaps a sun, scratched on them, are known in Central America. Yen' 
puzzling arc the stones shaped like head-bands or horse-shoe:, such a* that shown 
in the cut on the last page, often richly carved, of various sites, up to a diameter 
of 2 feet and a weight of 45 to 55 lbs., which have been found in Mexico and the 
West Indian islands. They must certainly have a symbolical religious meaning. 
We are disposed to see in them an imitation of the lower jawbone, which is held 
sacred by many races. Towers and pillars with gigantic stone serpents twined 
round them, a frieze all composed of tortoises, arc simple in comparison with the 
hieroglyphic adornments in which natural fc*m» arc no longer recognisable, only 
lines, drawn apparently at random, but of symbolic character, for the artists fancy 
alone would have repeated such strange outlines over and over again. 

Building materials are extraordinarily various. We have spoken of the simple, 
often rough inner structure. For the exterior, sun-dried bricks and ashlar were 
used. Cement worked smooth was employed for foundations, platforms, floor* 
Quarried stone was used without distinction of hardness Thus at Cuzco remains 
VOL. II O 
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nf buildings, tome of hard grey limestone, some of porphyritic trachyte, are found 
close together. In the buildings and -culptlircs of Quiragua there occur a quartz 
sinter with lime cement. 

The Mexican villages of to-day arc irregular conglomerations of cane and 
reed huts, grouped around an open space, in the centre of which stands always a 
large sliady tree, a mango, a tamarind, or a tciba. Frequently a house stands near 
the tree, longer and loftier than the dwellings, carefully thatched and whitewashed. 
An inartistic cross made of two sticks tied together on the gable marks it as the 
church. The contrast of the size and often of the rich interior decoration of the 
church with the humble huts that lie round it is a characteristic feature in the 
landscape of early-civilized Indian countries. All around, in the forest or in 
damp bottoms, arc the fields of maize and bananas. This simple picture recurs 
again and again In Central America, and further south throughout the district of 
tltc old civilization, with the variations appropriate to soil and climate. The 
ancient Indian villages must have differed in appearance only by the inclusion of 
“elan-houses,’ and the presence of a sacrificial mound in place of the church 
Formerly it was thought that the great piles of ruins embraced no private 
duellings ; hut these have been shown to exist in places ; and the opinion is now 
expressed that several large houses which used to be designated as palaces are 
nothing but congeries of separate dwellings for the inhabitants of the fiutble, 
something after the pattern of the Quits G ranch's of New Mexico. Tcnochtitlan 
was only a great Indian village with some stone temples and palaces, no trace of 
which now remains. 

Cortes says that the city of Mexico in the time of the Aztecs had several fine 
market-places, and that in the chief one nearly 60,000 men met every day. It 
was surrounded with halls, and the goods were laid out in rows. Among the 
goodi offered for sale he mentions almost everything to be seen in the markets of 
Mexico to-day, from clothing materials, ornaments, and weapons, to parrots and 
prickly pears. Just as at the present day, refreshments were on sale in booth*. 
Barbers were at hand to wash and shave you ; there were jxjrtcrs to carry your 
goods, inspectors to see that the balances were all right, labourers of every sort 
waiting to be hired. Tu Cortes the place looked as large as Cordova or Seville . 
and his report is one of the most temperate among those of that time. Hut 
sundry things are against him. 1 Some light is thrown upon the extent of 
Tcnochtitlan by tbc position of various points which can be historically fixed. 
The palace of Montezuma with its twenty portals, its three courts, its ponds and 
drinking-fountains, its hundred rooms and hundred baths, its walls of jasper, 
porphyry, and marble, its gardens of which the Conquistadores cannot sufficiently 
extol tlx; beauty, stood over against the great \ tetvalH with the temple of Huitzilo- 
pochtli. Not far off was the palace of Montezuma’s father, where Cortes with 
his 2000 Spaniards and Tlaxcaltccs had no difficulty in finding quarters. The 
city can hardly have been so large as it is now, all the less that in those days it 
was much more of an aquatic city, but doubtless contained, after the Indian 
manner, a much smaller population ; for not only did the palaces, which must be 
imagined as similar to the “ brig houses” of Mitla. Uxmal. etc., occupy a great 
deal of space, but the private dwellings were of course in all eases of one story. 
An one who knows the partially barren environs of Mexico will be unable, even; 

1 U7 Lai's, .Sfrri. Film/, *nJ Migb*. vol H 3 , ft T 
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allowing for the position of Artec agriculture, to suppress a doubt at to the 
jiosaibility of feeding a population even equal to that of the present time. In 
order to understand the delusion to which the Conquistadotes here also fell 
victims, we must think of the market life of towns in the Soudan, like Canos or 
Cucas in which at certain hours of the day the whole ablc-bcdicd population collects 
in the market-place, where all trades arc carried on, all business transacted, all 
important conversations held. 

So far as the power of the Incas extended, frontiers and roads were guarded 
by blockhouses on commanding heights, which, when slings and arrows were the 




nc tc-aiel lutut of Chic. 'tool found at Chkhrn-Tua in Yu nn a [From a jtotocapH ) 



only weapons, did not need to be very strong ; the larger towns and the holy 
places were surrounded by walls and moats ; defiles were closed with walls. Some 
of the chief towns, as Curco itself, were covered by torts at a short distance. 
That of Saesahuaman near Curco had three lines of rireuravallatlon, the lowest of 
which was 33 feet thick and consisted of cyclopean masonry. Above them rose 
rectangular towers, and one round tower, which enclosed the well. A number 
of chambers, connected by labyrinthine passages were excavated in the rock. 
OUantaytamba was still mightier. Its fortress was strengthened by several valley- 
barriers with watch-towers, which occur at various places above and below the 
stronghold In Mexico the road from Tlaxeala was barred by a wall more than 
6 miles in length, reaching from one mountain to another, built of stone with 
very firm mortar, and provided with a ditch. In these fortresses the temple- 
enclosure* formed a second line of fortification, or kind of citadel. Round the 
chief temnlc at Tcnochtitlan a wall over 6 feet high, and loop-holed, surrounded 
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a square space ; and this was. as is known, the last point which the inhabitants of 
the capital defended with obstinacy uikl self-devotion against the Spaniards. 

The plastic counterfeiting of nature is good only when it deals with very 
simple forms The iharp lines of a death's head, human faces, snakes, frogs, 
I i ranis were carved or cxccutoi in day with enjoyment and patience, and tlierc. 
fore well. There arc Peruvian earthenware dishes with newts on them which, in 
fidelity to nature and style generally, are equal to the best Japanese things. But 
a human figure from ancient Mexico is always * caricature ; even the best 
sculptures show a painful lack of symmetry. Half-finished statues seem to 
indicate that the artist first nibbed the block smooth, and then began to chip 
from left to right. As a result of this, all work, even the larger, is more or less 
lop-sided. The famous recumbent statue of Chae-Mool, which was found some 
years ago in the ancient Maya country, end now stands in the court of the 
National- Museum of Mexico, U in its proportions a repertory of obvious mistakes. 
There is no doubt something pleasing in the soft rounded lines, but without a 
framework of firm points and lines the soft mass seems ready to melt away. In 
the case of this vciy statue the hole which it, like many ocher-, has in the middle 
of the tody for the purpose of holding a banner or something of the kind, shows to 
what an extent the largest of these sculptures were only accessories to religious 
cervices, or a: most ornaments of the monumental buildings. Thus all the dignity 
of a work of art which has no aim beyond itself is too often lacking in them, 
together with beauty. 

The old Mexicans produced fanciful sculptures without number, but with ail 
its luxuriance their fancy was never free enough to produce anything quite new — 
new as a whole. The sculptors never attained to the heart of their task, the 
presentation of a human figure of free natural movement and human appearance. 
They were for ever entangling themselves in the threads of their own fancy, like a 
fly in the spider’s web. In § 7 (vd. i. pp. 73, 74). *e have considered the 
reasons of this limitation, which no wealth of arabesque can conceal. 

What has been said as to the conception and execution of the sculpture 
applies also fully to the painting. At first sight it i> a far less derated branch of 
American art. The lack of perspective here makes it*:lf more emphatically felt. 
Profiles with two eves arc common ; and besides we do not find the same 
technical dexterity art! limitless patience to admire here as in the sculpture. But 
even painting, apart from certain Inevitable grotcsqucrics, attains not unfrequently 
to figures, if not exactly life-like, yet with plenty of life in them, though, as being 
a sacred art, it is clearly more hampered by conventionalism thin is sculpture 

In comparison with the Mexican sculptures, those of the Zapotccs arc said to 
be in general clumsier, thicker, and fatter ; eyes, nose, and cars being often quite 
fantastically shaped and flourished out of knowledge, as in a face that is tattooed 
all over. Its greatest achievements arc masks for corpses and death’s heads of 
encrusted work, no doubt the work of years, but work unprofitable for art ; for 
wherever farcy abounds in them it falls into the grotesque. In the countless 
heads which occur on the pillars and walls of buildings in Yucatan, artists 
recognise a peculiar type, which, even where it occurs in Uxmal. departs not only 
from the Toltec type, but also from that of 1 ‘alcnquc. The colossal profile 
portraits modelled in stucco at the last-named place, with their luxuriant frames, 
the forms of which have been compared with the rococo-style, have nothing like 
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them, .10 far as wo know, anywhere in America. The objects from Chimu that arc 
preserved in museums arc eften labelled “ Peruvian" but arc distinguished from 
the Peruvian, bath in ityle and ornamentation, by the regular recurrence of 
particular figures and design*. Among these the litard has already been 
mentioned ; fishes, snakes, and a wading bird frequently cccur, also monkey* 
But the most characteristic thing is the spear, which all the princes and deities in 
the sculptures of Chimu carry in their right hands. The crescent-shaped knife or 
axe, too, appears regularly. 

In ancient Tcru and Mexico, as, in spite of Christianity, is the case in the 
modern countries, women held a subordinate position. The women and children 
sit on the brick steps which project from the wall, or squat on the ground Wives 
wait on their husbands at meals and cat what i* left in the background. All the 
more important is the wife in the household. She does all her own wo^k and a 
good part of the man's. She is economical withal ; and herein lies the source of 
a power which often makes itself felt in spite of her degraded position, and that 
even more in the matriarchal conditions of ancient America than at the present 
day. Objects found in the women's graves a: Ancon — work-baskets woven of 
sedge with spindles, o>tton and yarn, ankles wrapped In doth, little saucers or 
shells to support the spindle, needles, bodkins, wooden sticks, pigments, little 
stones, bits of metal, rings, neck -threads, and lastly a kind of earthenware doll- - 
show her activity and how it was estimated. 

Family life seems to have been raised above the level of that of the 
uncultivated Indians only so far as was involved in the greater security and 
orderliness of life. The husband had the right to seek contorts outside of the 
circle of married people ; a right which was clearly encouraged within certain 
limits. But infidelity' on the wife’s part injured the husband’* rights of property. 
Among the almost fabulous punishments recorded by the chroniclers, such as 
that which prevailed in Ixcoatlan, where the adulterer was torn in pieces and 
distributed among the bystanders, we meet with the genuinely Indian form of 
expiation under which the injured husband cut off his unfaithful wife’s nose and 
cars. In concluding as well as in dissolving marriages the priesthood took more 
part than among other Indian tribes. It was their duty to perform the ceremony, 
which often took place, of knotting together the cloaks of the bridegroom and the 
bride, and others of, a like kind. Wooing by proxy, presents, periods of proba- 
tion, and of continence immediately after marriage, went on here as among 
other Indians. 

Though placed in certain respects on a somewhat firmer basis by the 
interference of die pricat' and stricter laws, the family here is nothing else 
than tho universal American " family-group." In Mexico this basis of society 
appears more distinctly than in Pern. Every Mexican tribe consisted of a 
number of the-:* family-groups, calfullit, who tilled their land in community. 
Every year they elected their president, who consulted with the heads of other 
group* about the affairs of the tribe, especially military affairs ; for the tribe was 
best able to defend the groups against hostile attacks. When Prescott compares 
the political institutions of Pcm with those of Sparta, the fundamental resemblance 
of which he is thinking, though he docs not specify it, lies undoubtedly in the 
sacrifice of property and independence which the individual made to the family 
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and the Stole. In many phases of animal symbolism no less than in many 
animal hieroglyphics, we must no doubt see toteinistic signs. Dc Soils mentions 
eagle, tiger, and lion as animals whose images were worn by noble.' hung from 
the collar, like the jewel of an order of knighthood, or depicted on the cloak. 
Traces were found of female right, still very common in New Mexico ; but with 
the increase of security in all relations of life, which permitted of lengthened stay 
in one place of abode, inheritance through males came to preponderate. 

Individual property in land was known to the okl Americans as little within 
the borders of the civilised lands as without. In Peru the land was all divided into 
three classes — one for the temple, one for the Inca, one for the community. The 
only things regarded as ownerless were wild fruit-trees and other useful plants, 
ami the beds of sal: and salt-springs which were found nearly everywhere, though 
on all that was obtained from these a tax had to be paid to the State. Idlers 
were severely punished ; but there were no beggars, for the commune had to 
provide for its members who were unlit for labour. Every man gave and every 
man received. It was a socialistic polity, in which much of what the copious 
fancy of Utopia -compilers in Europe was imagining at the very time when this 
system of a national family life was breaking down, had actually been carried 
into effect We meet with similar conditions in Mexico, but they cannot be so 
clearly made ou* The State had right over the communal lands or alupetlalli. 
while the communes had the disposal of them only as fiefs, and especially could 
not alienate them. The members of one commune might not work on the land 
of another. Efforts were made to avoid mixtures of inhabitants and changes 
of families. Every commune or talpulli held its land in common ownership, in 
which every member shared. Even now the feasants in Guatemala till their 
milpa communal in rotation, and the profits, go into the village treasury. Every 
family had a particular bit of land for its own subsistence, which passed by 
inheritance from father to son. If the family died out the land reverted to the 
fitlpuUi. Land owned by the prince was given by him to his servants and the 
nobility in return for services. Of these estates some, the pit Mi, were hereditary 
under conditions. The Mexicans paid tribute in crops, usually in maize, pepper, 
beans and cotton. In bad years on the other hand, the people were supported 
by the sovereign out of the common stores. Under different forms the position 
of the labouring masses has remained the same up to the present day. Republican 
freedom does not avail the Indian, who is the creator of all prosperity on tile 
highland plateaux of South America ; bound to the hacienda at a cot one, he is in 
fact a serf. For can any man he more closely dependent on his own anil — 
ad il rictus glthat -than the colon// of Peru or Bolivia, working without pay for 
the landowner, who allows hint a hit of land for his own use ? 

The great arid uniform simplicity, in the outfit of life, which runs throughout 
ancient America, corresponds exactly with what ivc know of the modern Indians. 
It* feature* arc communistic rather than democratic. If we cannot well imagine 
palaces without gradations of rank in human society, we can just as little conceive 
of such gradations in company with the uniform distribution and quality of house- 
hold domestic furniture as we find it everywhere in the ruins of Mexico. In this 
respect also Peru had, as the graves show, advanced beyond Mexico, without at 
the same time cutting itself adrift from the type of society which was character- 
ised and in some measure created, by community ci ownership. Persons ol 
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rank in Peru made use of a different speech from that of the people. The 
results of common ownership appear more clearly among those race* who 
approach in some respects more nearly to higher culture. The impelling force 
of the economic activity of the individual, and of the groups bound together 
by material interests, grows weaker. The Spanish historians of the conquest 
who eulogise the Peruvians for their freedom from greed and avarice, as shown 
by the fact that the man of lowly birth cannot bequeath his property to his 
survivors, themselves show the reverse side of that paradial state of things when 
they complain of the indolence of those people, and cannot comprehend how their 
ancestors had produced such gigantic works. 

In Peru an extensive polity of a peculiar nature 
had developed, under which not only military 
functions, but also the means of exciting a pro- 
found influence on the traditional course of civic 
life In time of peace, was placed in the hands of 
tlie sovereign. Mexico, on the other hand, might 
be called a compulsory federation of military 
democracies, at the head of which was one chief 
with preponderant authority. But between one 
tribe and another lay broad belts of uninhabited 
territory, similar to the frontier-xones maintained 
between states, which enabled them to keep up 
a shy and exclusive attitude toward each other ; 
and they seem to have been quite independent in 
their internal organisation. The worship, how- 
ever, of one chief deity which was enjoined upon 
them, pervaded their religious life ; since the im- 
pulse to conquest and aggrandisement, by the 
results of which the great temples profited, found 
itt pretext in the higher aim of winning ever 
larger territories for the worship of the sun in 
Peru, or for the bloody god of war in Mexico ^ ^ ^ 

Nevertheless in Mexico numerous traces of local iBoen xuitun | 

schismatic worships are still recognisable ; an in- 
dication among others of the superficial nature of conquests which had been 
obliged to leave a small state like TUxcala in existence within ten railet of 
Mexico, and had, as Cortes relates, to he helped out by the distribution of 
presents. When we see how widely the spot* which Montezuma's warriors had 
brought into subjection were scattered among territories still unsubdued, vve arc 
tempted to draw comparison* with the Hova dominion in Madagascar already 
referred to. In the distribution about the country of a few garrisons, or rather 
military colonies, which with difficulty hold in a kind of predatory subjection an 
area of a few square miles, we do not see a sole sovereignty. Even if Cortes 
was shrewd enough to choose to see in Montezuma a sovereign of great and 
well-established power, whose subjugation would naturally be advantageous in 
proportion to the position that could be assigned to him, we cannot take this as 
deciding our notion of the Mexican power. Here, too, the sovereigns were incar- 
nations or visible image of the war-god, and the pnesthood was all the closer 
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to them, from the fact that the subordinate chief* were the priests of their tribes. 
But in Peru there was ancestor-worship as well, converting every Inca of Cuzco 
into a new saint for his people, and thereby intimately associating the past and 
present of the dynasty with all that in which the people deemed their welfare to 
reside. Reasons of state were at work when Huayna Capac received divine honours 
in his lifetime, and the other Incas as soon as their mummies had been set up 
in the Temple of the Sun. Even after their conversion the Indians rendered 
idolatrous reverence to concealed Inca corpses. The exhibition of Incas’ mummies 
at religious festivals, where they received sacrifices and had their healths drunk 
in revolting fashion, was one of the most barbarous of mummeries, but had great 
influence on the religious and political existence of Peru. 

This idolatry of the Incas has unfortunately reacted upon history. In the 
fancy of Garcilaso de la Vega everything before and around the Incas lay In deep 
darkness ; they alone beaming like the sun whose children they claimed to be. 
Before they arose, Peru was a land uf utter barbarism ; all civilization is to be 
traced to them ; their foes are hideous cannibals. No man might approach “ the 
Son of the Sun, the only Lord," save with averted countenance, bowed licad, 
downcast look, bare footed ; even those of rank nearest to his bore a burden on 
their shoulders when they drew near the Inca, or went as though bowed down 
by a weight. Gold, silver, and other precious materials were reserved to the 
sovereign, and there were plants, garlands from which might adorn his head alone. 
His throne was the figure of a kneeling man. He only wore the same robe once. 
The only vessels in permanent use with him were those made of the precious 
metals ; all others were sent away when they had once served. His food was 
prepared by his wives only, hi' bread baked by the Maidens of the Sun, he 
touched no food with his own hand, but some one of twenty serving-women 
placed it in his mouth. 

We have no evidence that peaceful colonisation ever went on, however much 
it may be celebrated in the "culture-myths.” It is striking, too, how little con- 
sideration the Peruvians paid to lands of great promise like Chili or the country 
east of the Andes, if they offered a persistent opposition to conquest. At any 
rate, their rough neighbours, the Araucanians, stood, at the time of the conquest, 
higher than most of the ocher peoples of South America. Spanish chroniclers set 
&o high an estimate upon thei; Industry that they ascribe to them tlie art of 
working in iron ; and we are astonished to see how quickly these people adopted 
Spanish arm* and Spanish organisation, till in the fighting at the end of die 
sixteenth century they reckoned for some of the most dangerous foes that the 
Europeans had. That elements of Peruvian culture had before this time obtained 
entrance may be gathered from the occurrence in Chilian graves of pottery in the 
genuine Peruvian style. The iiuipus of the Araucanians may show a similar 
influence. The Jivaros, too, adopted something from Peru. What was striven 
for was conquest, power, aggrandizement, and indeed in the first place that 
acquired by means of kidnapping, for the produce of which a place was reserved 
in religion such as to give an impressive confirmation to the maxim : * War and 
religion formed the elements of life for the ancient Americans.” We refer to the 
sacrifices of prisoners of war and slaves, the demand for whom formed undoubtedly 
a chief incitement to a warlike aggressive policy of conquest, and at the same 
time a permanent hindrance to peaceful intercourse. In the pitch to which these 
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sacrifices grew among the Aztecs \rc may *cc a main cause for the expansion of 
the power known by the name of Mexico. 

The clan managed its own common property ; the tribal chief was responsible 
for the tribute to he paid to the supreme ruler, and dojbtlcss had a share of the 
royal dues in the discharge of which he had to co-operate. In old Peru not only 
the herds of Hamas, but other beasts of the chase, were preserved under strict laws. 
They were government property, and only four times in the year at nto?t were 
great drives organised under the Inca's oivn supervision, the bag being afterwards 
distributed. We have already mentioned how metals and precious stones were 
the Inca's due. Out of the crops levied as taxes, a reserve was formed in the 
State treasury, which served to sustain the people in times of dearth. 

We read in a great German work upon Peru : * No empire of the earth 
perhaps has ever been so much and so autocratically, and yet so wisely and 
beneficently, governed as Tahuantinsuyu." The rapid collapse of the old American 
empire before the audacity of a handful of adventurers docs not throw a clear 
light on the practical results of this administration. And when we sift the 
original documents, we arc brought to the opinion that neither in Peru nor Mexico 
was the government wiser than that of old Oriental states, or of old Hawaii, and 
that the State rested on a weak footing. Under the benevolent and at the same 
time magnificent institutions of the Inca empire, we find even the compulsory 
removals of whole populations from their original places of abode to others. The 
fact which often recurs in the first portion of the conquest, and which perhaps 
alone made it possible for PiaarrQ to carry out hi? bold plan, namely, that no 
reports of the stranger* ever got any further, docs not tally with the idea of 
excellent administration. 

In Peru the subdivision of the country followed the Indian belief in the special 
significance, both in heaven and earth, of the number four. For this reason chiefly 
“ Tahuantinsuyu/’ or “ the four regions of the world, was the only name that 
embraced all the component part* of the Incas’ empire. The name •• Peru " 
comes from the Spaniards. The empire was in fact divided in four parts according 
to the compass, and one of the great imperial roads led to each part. And as 
part of the system of government was to make the capital a small copy of the 
empire, it also was divided into the same four parts. Tcnochtitian was also 
divided into four quarters. 

These countries were the first in which the Conquistadoics found any stubborn 
resistance in the New World. Even small races made a bta\c stand. Firearm* 
and horses soon ceased to frighten them, and Cortes had to fight several 
considerable engagements Ixrfuxc Tlaxcala. In vain did he offer peace to the 
capital even when it was utterly exhausted by famine and sickness ; he had no 
choice but to destroy it. The military sense is only maintained where it receive* 
nourishment The analogies of these constitutions are to be sought rather in the 
conquering and predatory state* of ancient Western Asia than in the more peaceful 
East Asiatic communities. The traces of the preponderance of individual 
Mexican tribe* over wide distances point to no Mexican empire, but to a bond 
between victors and vanquished based essentially upon conquest, involuntary, and 
therefore easily dissolved 

Families and tribes fought under leaders of their own choosing. The history 
of the conquest shows that Montezuma placed himself at the head of the army 
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only in emergency. The “king of Terccco, first elector of the Empire," who gave 
the signal to attack with a little dram hung from his reeV, was no doubt only a 
war-chief, like the other whose fall in the action of Otumba gave the victory to 
Cortes. Military reputation was, as is clearly stated, among the qualities which 
the people expected in the sovereign. The nobility, too, was in the first place a 
warrior caste. The external signs of a military organisation point to the fact that 
men able :o bear arms were organised in military fashion even in time of peace. 
The most honoured statue was that of the warrior. Warlike training began in 
early youth, and was for a long time repeated, as we are informed with regard to 
Peru at least, on stated days of each month. Tests of courage, endurance, and 
self-control marked the transition from the boy to the man capable of bearing 
arms. The family organisation passed into the army, so that those who lived 
together in time of peace were associated in war. Some historians credit the 
Inca with power to set an army of 200,000 men in movement ; but this is surely 
an exaggeration. 

One secret of the strength and weakness of these empires, nay of their 
civilisation, lies in the military character of the countries which formed the nucleus, 
and the lack of it in their subject lands, As the five allied tribes of the Iroquois, 
uniting their forces, carried on their raids in every direction till they had subdued, 
wiped out, or driven away all the tribes from the Atlantic to the Ohio River, so, 
one hundred years before the arrival of Cortes, three groups in the valley of 
Mexico had formed a confederation. These three were originally, Mexico, 
numbering not more than 40,000 souls, and confined to a more or less artificial 
island in the middle of its lake. Tezcoco, and Tlacopan — the last two on the 
shores of the lake. The position of Mexico was unassailable with the means at 
the disposal of the Indians. Francs Portman, the historian of Canada, says of 
the Iroquois: “They made a desert around them and called it peace." The 
confederation of which Mexico was the head had somewhat more advanced ideas 
of conquest They annihilated only the tribe? that offered resistance ; otherwise 
the conquered were only plundered and then made tributary. The defeated tribe 
governed itself as before through its own chiefs. The first inroad was not, as in 
Peru, accompanied with any thought of forming a concentrated empire, only of 
terrifying and making profit Thus the so-called empire of Mexico at the time 
of the conquest was only a chain of intimidated Indian tribes who, kept apart 
from each other under the influence of mutual timidity, were held down by dread 
of attack* from an unassailable robber-stronghold in their midst. 

How deeply rooted was the custom of human sacrifices in Mexico appears 
from the fact that even rulers who loathed them, like Nctrahualcoyotl of Tezcoco, 
had still to give in to them. Zumarraga avers that just before Cortes came 
33.000 victims perished yearly in Montezuma’s empire. Even the 50000? whom 
Oviedo speaks, must have depopulated wide districts. There was often no room 
in a clan for strangers, and, at the economic level of Mexico, no employment 
Even the killing of a slave by his master was not thought criminal. In the tradi- 
tions a time was spoken of at which human sacrifice* were introduced, and 
distinction made between periods of more lenient and severe practice. The 
reformer Quezalcoatl is said to have suppressed them among the Toltccs. In 
other cases, too, they had taken the milder form of offering a person’s own blood. 
Phases of this sort may have been connected with the rise and decline of political 
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power ; and with the extension of Mon trauma 8 rule the tale of prisoners and of 
human sacrifice* may very well have been at its highest point just before the 
coming of the Europeans. In the universality of human sacrifices at funerals, 
and the custom even in Peru of sacrificing not only abortive children, but others, 
too, in great numbers, we see the low vaHre set upon human life, a feature every- 
where peculiar to this stage of culture, and lying at the bottom of cannibal practices. 
We find human sacrifices in Central America as far as Mexican influence reached : 
but we find it even among the Mayas, whose freedom from cannibalism was 
extolled as one of their strong points, and the Incas were followed into the grave 
by hecatombs of near and distant relatives, and by slaves. 

Among the Mexicans the priests played a prominent part in the army also. 
When the host went forth, they went before it with their figures of the geds on 
their backs ; they had to light the new sacrificial fires and give the signal for 
attack. Before the march out sacrifices were offered to the war-god. After 
victory was won, special memorial temples were built as a thanksgiving, bearing 
the names of the conquered place?. The close connection In the Inca empire 
between religion and political sovereignty, the two great objects in the lives of 
these peoples, though far enough apart at a higher stage of culture, is shown in 
the blending of war^chicf and high priest, and appears also in the plan of their 
temples, which could serve in case cf need as fortresses. 




E. THE ARCTIC RACES OF THE OI.D WORLD 



§ 33. ARCTIC EUROPE AND ASIA 

Northern ASiA is the threshold of the Asiatic highlands in the direction of 
the northern lowlands i and, from the point of view of culture also, it marks a 
downward movement Where Northern -Asia .shares the steppe character with 
the high regions behind it, it forms tlic natural transition to the low forest- 
country lying towards the coast, in front of which, as its outermost and most 
desolate tract, He the tundras, the arctic heaths and moors. Thus the coast of 
the Asiatic continent is one of the most desert and least known portions of the 
earth, since that purely coast race, the Eskimo, who enliven the American 
shores of the frozen sea. do not exist westward of the Chukchi peninsula ; and 
wide stretches cf coast, as fnxn Cape Chclagskoi to the Kolima river, are void 
of inhabitants. Nowhere have the great rivers produced any deep influence on 
the life of the races ; their mouths lie dead and ice-blocked. Only their wealth 
in fish is of immediate consideration for the natives ; indirectly they have become 
all the more important to Europeans as roads for commerce, and for the sub- 
jection and corruption of the aborigines. The climate makes the soil useless fee 
agriculture, for even in the heat of summer it does not thaw to a depth much beyond 
three feet. Hunting and fishing become more and more the sole sources of sub- 
sistence. in proportion to the decrease of the vegetable world as we go northward. 
North of the limit of the forest, uidc stretches aie covered with nothing but grass 
and rushes, or mosses and lichens. The moss and lichen tundra is distinguished from 
the store tundra, with its more shrubby vegetation. They have been designated 
the polar deserts ; but they bear sufficient vegetation to sustain a few herds cf 
reindeer. We know of I JO species of plants front the north coast of Asia ; 
though KJcllman calls the tract lying inland from the promontory of Cape 
Chelyuskin the poorest district for plants he ever saw. In the rocky tundra 
of the Chukchi peninsula one or two solitary phanerogamous species have to 
be hunted for in clefts of the debris : far and wide the surface shows only the 
monotonous gray of the dark patches of rock. Yet this scanty vegetation 
contributes more than is often assumed to the sustenance of the hyperborean 
races. Middendorif is wrong in calling the " natural ” races of Siberia “seorders 
of vegetable food.' The Chukchis on Kolyuchin Bay use twenty-three plants 

for food purposes. Instinct -cents to induce them to vary or multiply their 
diet ; the Lapps supplement their milk with sorrel and butter-wort. Similar 
acid or pungent plants are welcome to all polar peoples, and arc of great use as 
preventives of scurvy. 
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Where the forest ceases, life in these regions is materially more wretched than 
on the coast of the far more northerly islands and peninsulas, for the food 
provided by the sea i* lacking. These heaths are therefore peopled only by a 
few poverty-stricken hordes, who, apart from hunting and fishing, live on the 
berries which some species of bilberry here afford in great plenty. With the 
forest appear more favourable conditions for man and beast Its border coincides 
approximately with the summer isotherm of 45’ Fahrenheit, which indicates a 
period of four months free from ice. Even with the greatest winter cold this 
period is sufficient for a little traffic and trade, and for catching fish in the open 
rivers. The forest is a shelter from the wind, and checks the uninterrupted 
radiation from the ground, while supplying abundant firewood. Tungooscs and 
Yakouts on their return to the south choose sheltered spots in the forest to build 
their log-huts. In the Old World the forest limit is everywhere further north 
than in America. On the European side only a narrow bare strip extends along 
the extreme north ; on the other hand, however, the whole Chukchi peninsula is 
treeless — a land of heaths, maintaining a shifting population of not more than one 
person to 34 square miles. 

The Hyperboreans arc directly dependent on the distribution and inode of 
life of animals. It is only in far North- East Aria, where Eskimo live, that the seal 
is as important as he is further east. Where he is scarce the coasts arc desert ; 
where he appears frequently, as in the region fretn Kolyuchin Bay to Behring’s 
Sea, they are thickly peopled. The land fauna has few species, ar.d consequently 
all the more individuals. 

Hunting is the chief source of food and industry for the northern Asiatics. 
The herd* of reindeer are left in charge of the women, during the part of the 
year when the men are away hunting- They often form the reserve capital, 
while hunting and fishing have to meet the daily expenditure. The chase of 
fur animals especially offers a source of lucrative industry to all Tungooses and 
Lamouts. and even to many Yakouts. The meat is eaten, the skins made into 
useful articles of all sorts forming a substitute for the money they have not got. 
In MiddendoriTs time arctic foxes’ paws used to be currency among the Assya 
Samoyedes, representing one-twelfth of the unit, an entire fox’s skin. 1'hey pay 
for Russian goods, and also their tribute to the crown of Russia, by preference in 
skins. The cast horns of stags, and the bags of the musk, arc articles which the 
Tungooses trade to the Chinese. Certain trbes are among the most remarkable 
hunting races of the earth in their limited field. In the lcncly Samovede lundrai 
gin* for the Arctic foxes often stand in long rows 0:1c behind the other. Hunting 
and commerce have alike their stated time. On the Lower Obi, when 1st October 
comes the Oitiak hunters go into the forest in pursuit of sable, squirrel, and the 
like. On 6th December they return with their game ; and only towards the end 
of winter, when the snow has sunk and become covered with an ice-crust, do they 
go forth in their snow-shoes after stag and elk. Feathered game is hunted during 
the spring and autumn flights of the migratory birds The seekers for mammoth 
ivory accomplish perilous journeys to the New Siberian islands. 

Fishery is no less necessary than, owing to the abundance of rivers, productive. 
According to Augustinovitch all the inhabitants of Kolirr.sk are engaged in fishing— 
not only peasants and ritiaens, but the Costacks, and the ecclesiastical and civil 
officials. The nets which here, if anywhere, arc necessary, arc not well adapted 
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10 tllcir purpose. The Ostiaks make fish-baskets 10 Icct long and 5 wide. 
Scheffer ha* described hook* of juniper wood among the l.apps Boats arc made 
of skin and wood, but less perfectly than by the Eskimo. The separate parts are 
sewn or tied toijet'ver. and the joints caulked with moss. 

The inhabitants of the extreme north of Europe and Asia are bound together 
by a correspondence in the conditions of life, the monotonous wretchedness of 
which can only b; compared to the desert itself. Whether they arc hunters, 
fishermen, or herdsmen, they have to struggle hard for existence. The different 
tribes are united by the pressure of difficult conditions of life, and by the first 
great effect of these, nomadism. The extent of this is determined by the condi- 
tions of food. The poor Orcchoncs of the Kolima district remain only two or 
three days in 1x1c place : the owners of reindeer, on the other hard, follow slowly 
while their animals pasture at will, or at times drive their gigantic herds to 
stiitablc, pasture-grounds and erect temporary dwellings there. Thus the rein- 
deer-keeping Chukchis lived on their peninsula as long as its admirable pastures 
were unexhausted ; now they come as far as the neighbourhood of Yakoutsk. 
The direction of the forest boundary which rises to the westward seems to have 
been not without it* inHucucc on these marches The true pastoral Lapps 10am 
in a similar tray ; but the forest Lapps have hut* to live in at some distance from 
one another, in which they stay successively, while the herds pasture In the 
neighbourhood. The Tungoose hunters, too, leave their jiermnncnt huts empty 
when they go off, at the approach of the finer weather, tn the tundras or to their 
fishing-grounds. Tlic more int|V>rtance is attached lo hunting, the more irregular 
and extensive are the wandering*. Thu* the Tingoose from the edge of the 
sea went in winter after sable and musk to the southern slopes of the Stanovoi 
Mountains, where he came across the riding Tungooscs who pay tribute to 
China. But as sable and mu.*k got more scarce he sought the coast north of 
the Amoor, and from a hunter became 1 fisherman. But fishing races arc very 
stationary, and in this way the Dolgan* from Dudinskoe on the Yenisei to 
Khaiangskae-Pogost have acquired their higher culture and their prosperity by 
means of settled habitation on the banks of rivers and lakes in the tundra. The 
Russian officials very properly distinguish between the •'roainer" nomads and 
those who oscillate regularly between the tundras in summer and the edge of the 
Municd forest in winter. 

The Lapps who inhabit the interior of the Kola peninsula are no longer 
nomads in the ordinary .-<n*e, for they have given up tlieir perishable, easily 
movable tents and dwell in villages, some in timbered huts, some in huts sunk 
in the earth. But still they wander several times every year, and change their 
place of abode after a long period of years besides. They leave their huts in 
spring to fish and catch bird* on a little lake in the neighbourhood, or else to 
pursue sea-fishery. In the height of summer they fish in seme large lake or 
river, those in the north and east coasts using new ; and later in the season they 
take up quarters with a view to the chase of birds, bears, and fur-animals Not 
t'H ,ic * r Christmas do they return to their winter village* or /n^asls, and these 
again change their situation every ten or fifteen years. If reindeer-mass become* 
too scanty, or the firewood is used up, the little chapel is first taken to piece* and 
set up again in a new- place by the united forces of the community, and then 
each family puts its own hut and storehouse in the most convenient spot it can 
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find. Finally the chape! i* consecrated, the huts sprinkled with holy water, and 
the new settlement is ready. 

The contrast between nomad and settled life is also in general strongly 
emphasised among the Eskimo of the Behring district. It is clear, however, that 
in countries which do not allow of agriculture, settled life can never completely 
strive at a sharp distinction from romad-lsm ; and a recent dcscribcr of the 
Chukchis has appropriately applied to the “ stationary ” part of them the Russian 
term promisldmyi , • mixed," to denote persons who hunt and fish as the business of 
their life, but never those who are strictly settled. If dearth occurs, another place 
of abode is selected, even in winter. Thus all the inhabitants of the Pitlckai 
settlement, which was near the place where the Vtga wintered, went off to the 
larger settlement of Naichkai to the eastward, because many fish were being 
caught there. We shall now understand the administrative division of the 
northern Asiatic races into settled and nomad. In East Siberia the # Conner 
comprise Vakouts, Yukahircs, Chuwanzcs, and Omoks ; the lattes, Tungooscs, 
Lamouts, and Chukchis. Besides these, more minute distinctions are drawn 
from the mode of life. Thus the Tungooscs arc subdivided into “reindeer," 
“ dog," “ horse," “ steppe and “forest” Tungcoses, though without drawing the 
boundaries very sharply ; for * reindeer" Tun gooses, who have lost their animals 
by sickness, have taken to hunting with dogs, or breeding horses, or even fishing 
on some part of the coast never before visited by them. The Ostiaks, from 
rcindccr-nomads, quickly became a fishing or hunting race The more laborious 
and poor the life of a people is, the more readily does it transfer itself from one 
basis of subsistence to another. 

As Middendorff and Castrdn made it clear, so long ago as 1840, with special 
reference to the circumstances of Northern Asia, wc must not talk of a separate 
Hyperborean race ; and indeed the mixed character, especially of the northern 
Asiatic peoples, would forbid their marking-off in this way. Much that has been 
said about the physical build and intellectual qualities of Malays or Americans 
and the kindred races, applies also to Tungoores, Lapps, and their allies. Even 
those who described them in the last century, and who had no notion of the 
abstract idea “ Mongoloid i,” gave the main features of that race very clearly. 
Cook observed long ago that the mongoloid character was more strongly expressed 
on the American than on the Asiatic side ; it diminishes steadily as we go west- 
ward in Asia — what Ecker says of the I.app* is highly significant : “ They are no: 
mongolic, but they shade away into the races of Northern Asia " — until only a 
" diluted mongoloid character " » ascribed to the Samoyedes, while among the 
Lapps we meet with no small proportion of fair people. Middendorff looks upon 
the Tungooses as those among northern Asiatics who have retained their original 
qualities in the greatest purity ; but they arc no genuine Mongols, reminding us 
rather of Finns or Samoyedes. " The shape of their faces shows the Mongol 
marks blurred by those of the Caucasian stock.' 

Yellowish and reddish tint9 are noted as the colour of the skin ; among the 
Lapps the corn-yellow of the Tartars. There is no other coloured race containing 
so many men of very light hue scattered among it as there. Among the Lapp* 
there arc women of delicate complexion, which Du Chaillu calls positively dazzling 
in freshly-washed specimens, and with rosy checks. Middendorff could find no 
differenee, in all the coloured northern Asiatics whom he saw, between their tint 
VOL. IL p 
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and that of Russians in the covered part' of tint body, ll in but natural that the 
uncovered slc-in jhciuld be strongly tanned by the reflection of the solar rays from 
snow patches and the ice-crysta’s of the dry snow. The dark brown eyes with 
their slanting orbits (least strongly marked in the Lapps), together with the flat 

nose, contribute most to the general 
Mongolic expression. Light eyes 
often occur among Lapps, while 
among the Yukahires also the mon- 
golic type is suftened by the wider 
opening of the eyes. The whole 
face tends to breadth. The ear is 
pressed to the head by the envelop- 
ing head -gear. The prevailing ex- 
pression is one of good temper. 

The Hyperboreans arc not the 
dwarfish race which the philosophy 
of the last century liked to picture, 
in order to demonstrate the stunting 
effect of cold on the human frame, 
or the presence of a primitive race 
pushed hack into these ungenial 
parts of the earth. They do not. 
however, belong to the tall races. 
Middendorff calls a Samoyedc of 

Ytkmz: woman fri^n th* L'tbv. .T*. , 4 ft - " 

For Lapps, Ross gives, as the 
mean of a large number of measurements, 4 ft. 1 1 A in. for men, Virchow 
4 ft. 7$ for women. The shortness of leg is a striking feature among these races : 
which, among the Lapps at least, is matched by shortness of arm. In the case of 
the legs It may be ascribed to retrogression through disuse ; in that of the arms 
rickets have been mentioned. Small feet arc universal. The bodily activity of 
the Siberian hunters especially is renowned ; Middendorff describing them as 
particularly sinewy, unperspiring, muscular. Syphilitic disorders were widely 
diffused in Northern Asia even in the last century, except, says Augustinovltch. 
among the Lamotat tribe of the Yakouts. While the hunting races of Siberia are- 
said to be short-lived and decreasing in number, among the Lapps a great age. 
even a hundred years, is not rare, on account of their more protected yet constantly 
active pastoral life. The Eskimo of Behring's Straits is hardly less sensitive to 
thr cold than the European sailors, while the hunters of Northern Asia, especially 
the Tur.gooscs, pass nights in the forest in the depth nf winter with the aid of 
their skin-rug and materials for making fire. As a special feature in the Hyper- 
boreans of Asia, Middendorff notes a "reverse action of the muscles." which is 
shown both in bodily movements and particularly in speaking. There is no 
doubt that the severe climate affects the conditions cf population injuriously. It 
is not uncommon for persons who have lost their way to freeze to death. 

Among few peoples is the blending of various race-elements so universally to 
be presumed as among the most northerly inhabitants of Asia. Historical 
experience tells of great migrations, while etymology reveals affinities of language 
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in two or more directions. Cnstrcn long ago succeeded* in the case of Samoyedc. 
in tracing delicate threads of connection with Finnish and Mongol idioms. Even 
among the smaller races of Northern Asia, like the Yukahires, two types can bo 
distinguished by bodily characteristics, which may again be designated as the 
Finnish and the Mongol ; but this does not exhaust the list of component 
elements. European influence above all must not be undervalued. In the new 
colonial Siberian type there occurs cither mingling of blood with aborigines or the 
influence of aboriginal ideas, clown to Shanunism as a determining element 
Russians have adopted the language not only of the Buryats* but also of the 
Yakouts, the most active and sturdy of all these races. Middendoeff speaks of 
Yakouts of a Russian type, and recalls the custom among Tungooscs and others of 
letting out their wives to Russian settlers, gdd-miners, Cossacks, etc. If all these 
forces arc calculated, we shall with the above-named inquirer wonder, not indeed 
at the numerous cases of transition, but rather at the existence of any character- 
istic types. The results of the blending of Finns with Norwegian Lapps in the 
eastern parts of Lapland, which arc being more and more permeated with Finnish 
settlements, preset): for the most part people quite handsome and well built, who 
arc often in no way intellectually inferior to the superior race. Light, fair haired 
children, or adults with blue eyes and brown hair, arc not uncommon among 
the Lapp9. If, nevertheless, these arc proverbially designated as a dark race, 
crossing will in an cvcr-incrcasing degree permeate the once predominant dark 
typ e - 

By far the greater number of testimonies to the character of the Hyperboreans 
are favourable. Honourable, good-tempered, inoffensive, U the praise given by 
the Russians to nearly all the people of Northern Asia. It is doubly strong if we 
consider the mass of wickedness with which for some decades the deportation of 
Criminals from Russia has been leavening the whole region. Russian hunters say 
that only in cases of extreme necessity will an Orochcnc touch the store of pro- 
visions that a hunter has left for his own use. Middendorff asks with surprise : 
*' Whence comes such exemplar}’ honesty among these poor starving wretches ? * 
One inay well say that the history of Arctic travel wou'd have a far longer list of 
disaster* to show but for the effective help and open-handed assistance of the 
Hyperborean races. Their way of life is an admirable teacher of the social virtues ; 
and indeed a strictly social tone is necessary to make the close life in cccnmon at 
all possible. Above all things a man must keep his tongue bridled ; a single 
insulting remark or a surly word might have lamentable consequences. They ate 
hospitable. Wrangcl calls the Tungooscs “ the Frenchmen cf the tutuira ” on 
account of their liveliness, sociability, and counly ceremonious manners. Castren 
says: “The Tungooscs arc a refined, cleanly, elegant race ; one might call them 
tlve nobility of Siberia.” Middendorff was astonished at the calm way in which 
they decided quarrels about game. Social intercourse is lively Greeting by 
rubbing noses is a peculiarity of Samoyedes and Tjipps as of Eskimo tribes ; but 
the smack upon either cheek of which Middendorff speak* among the Samoycdcs 
is doubtlei* imported. Their eloquence and delight in Speaking have also been a 
source of wonder. The Voguls arc fond of masked dramatic jjcrformanccs. A 
natural feeling for discipline and order shows itself among the Samovedcs in the 
military regularity with which their sledges are equipped, and the arrangements of 
journey and camping-ground. The natives of Siberia have not been of use to the 
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Russians merely as teachers and guides in obtaining what was required to sustain 
life ; to there are due all the earlier discoveries of minerals and the methods of 
hunting and fishing. But these people are also capable of outbursts of anger, and 
their desire of revenge is almost boundless. Revenge for blood is with them x 
law no less severe titan with the hot-blooded denizens of the tropics. 

Among all these more general characteristics, however, peculiarities of natural 
disposition or effects of conditions of life make themselves manifest. Beside the 
Yakout greedy of gain and enterprising, or the hasty, stout-hearted Tungcose 
who never shrinks from death, the Samoyede appears good-tempered and peace- 
able. But all are united by a certain cheery composure, far removed from the 
melancholy imagined in them by those who meditated on their life under the 
inspiration of civilized nerves. Their games are innumerable; card -games arc 
now widely found on both sides of Behring's Straits. 

The. struggle with the forces of nature has noc been without its effect on the 
intellect and character of the Hyperboreans, they couple courage with prudence. 
Their efforts to harden their bodies and train their courage have quite a chivalrous 
tone about them, live Tungooscs arc pre-eminent in strength and activity ; their 
wrestling matches axe like mediaeval tournaments. Duels on account of insults 
arc frequent among them, even between relations. The pugnacious life makes 
them aUo hard and cruel. Revenge or sudden rage leading to murder arc imputed 
as conspicuous failings to the Chukchis as well as to the Eskimo of Greenland. 
In the case cS revenge for blood the slayers undoubtedly eat a little bit of their 
victim's heart or liver; thinking in this way to cause the hearts of his kinsfolk 
to sicken. Cases occur of the burial alive of widows or motherless children, or 
of the exposure of helpless old people. On the other hand, numerous eases are 
known of honest mourning for dead person a Instances in which old people 
who have become a burden have been eaten, it is alleged by their own children, 
have boen reported in this century. 

The chief faults of these people lie in the direction of extravagant passion for 
enjoyment, — love, brandy, gambling, arc ruining the Hyperboreans. Of all 
Christian teaching tha: relating to marriage and chastity has had the least influence 
on the lives of the converted Samoycdc 3 , Tungooses, and others. An observer 
from Yarkino in Central Siberia writes : u The feeling of modesty seems to be 
entirely lacking here. Any one not accustomed to this kind of life is so much 
shocked and degraded in his own eyes by what he is obliged to sec and hear, that 
he Ik ready to despiw himself and the whole world. This lack of modesty is 
furthered by the close contiguity in which married and unmarried persons live. 
Maturity seems more precocious here than elsewhere." Exchange of wives is a 
form of hospitality. Brandy is the scourge of all the northern races. In l 88 c, 
when the Corwin visited the starved and frozen population of &. l.awrence 
Island, they asked for brandy before any food. Bruch, the German boatswain, 
says: - When the Chukchis get schnapps they become lazy and quarrelsome ; 
as long a 5 there is a drop to be had no hunting is done, and it is for this reason 
that the winter provision occasionally runs so short. When they are drunk, 
knives arc out in a minute, and then there is no getting along with them.” 
Brandy makes trade extraordinarily unprofitable to the Hyperboreans, for, 
wherever it has become a want, traders and whalers get any quantity of skins, 
walrus teeth, and fish for stuff of the worst quality. The only native intoxicating 
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drink is one made of fermented sugar, flour, and water, found among people who 
have come in contact with Russians. 

Most Hyperboreans hold a very low place in the scale of cleanliness. The 
climatic condition* requiring as they do warm clothing and close packing, afford 
all the explanation needed of this. It has been usual to consider this factor 
in forming a judgement as to the colour of their skin, since Middendorff mentioned 
that he did not recognise a Samoyedc woman after she had washed herrelf. The 
dirtiest of al! seem to be the reindeer-nomads of Northern Asia, whose narrow 
tents contain a Russian fireplace or well ; while observers assign the prize for 
cleanliness to the Lamouts on the Kolima. 

The acuteness of their senses has been extolled by many. Middendorff says 
that the senses of the Tungooscs attain great perfection; their eyesight being 
particularly keen. Hut he fnund an almost incredible incapacity of distinguishing 
kindred colours — yellows and greens, greens and blues ; they could recogqise only 
the strongest tints, and that after long pondering. In their eyes all dark colours 
are said to be confused with black. This docs not contradict the result of colour 
tests among the Lapps, namely that their sense of colour was well developed, 
but their vocabulary scarce in terms for shades of colour. The wealth of terms 
to which Kirchhoff calls attention among the Samoycdcs affords only two shades 
of brown and grey in reindeer. 

According to Middendorff, most Tungootes are capable of drawing very 
correct charts in sand or snow to describe road* or the courses of rivers. The 
intellectual endowments of the Hyperborean* are by no means low, and the 
nature of the dwelling-places has a stimulating effect upen them, as setting them 
severer tasks than any other race lias to perform. There is even an impression 
that they belong to the mentally most active of " natural " races. It is commonly 
said that Chukchi*, Ynkouts, and others base their reckoning of time on the 
moon ; but this is not entirely the care, for they determine the summer solstice, 
and, when outside the Arctic Circle, the winter solstice also, by the position of the 
sun upon or above particular rocks, mountains, and the like. Moons are only of 
service in the second place. In the light nights of midsummer it is impossible to 
observe the moon, and then the altitude of the sun comes In to help. Besides 
this, distinctions of time arc facilitated by the growth of plants and animals. 
Dwellers on the coast, like most Eskimo, divide their day by ebb and flood, their 
night by the position of particular stars. Their wider cosmic and geographic 
conceptions all have a mythological character, to be spoken of in the section 
“on religion." 

Of musical instruments tlicrc arc but few. They have roughly-shaped drum*, 
or rather tambourines, to beat at the dances. Rattles of reindcor teeth, tables’ jaws, 
roes’ feet, hang by the cradle of the T ungoose hi by to keep it quiet, perhaps an 
amulet also. Songs celebrating the feat* of ancestors and heroes, the return of 
the sun, and such like, are sung, especially in summer ; one sings a verse with drum 
accompaniment, and the chorus come in at the end. Among the Lapps the still- 
living popular poetry annexes all events of camp or village life, ar.d makes songs 
or fantastic tales out of them. 

If we survey the wide territory between the high plateau of Central Asia and 
the Arctic Ocean, we receive the impression that the great features of the dis- 
tribution of races in Central Asia and Europe run through Northern Asia ar.d 
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Europe also, where kinsmen of the Indo-European, Mongolo-Turkic, and Finno- 
Tungoosian families of races have spread a* weak outlier* beside one another, 
always in small numbers over large areas. Proceeding from the west, we come 
across Lapps, Karels, and Zirianians, and beyond the Oural Mountains the nearly 
allied Voguls and Ostiaks. From the Kanin as far as Khatanga Bay dwells 
the group of Yuraks and Samoyedes ; from Khaunga Bay to the Upper Kolima 
the Turkic stock of the Yakouts ; from the Lower Yenisei all across in a broad 
belt to the Lower Amcor, the race of the Tungooses with its subordinate tribes 
differing little among themiclres, — Laments ard Oraches on the Pacific. Chapojirs 
and Orochones in the interior, and a small isolated coast-tribe between the Yana 
and the Indigirka. The southern tribes, Daurs, Gilyaks, Sok>ne$, arc already, 
owing to strong Mongolian, Chinese, Japanese influence, tending more towards 
their cast Asiatic kinsfolk, especially the Manchus* Lastly, mingled with 
Tungooses, the kindred Koriaks and Chukchis arc settled in the interior of 
Kamchatka and the Chukchi Peninsula, and west of them tlx: Oinoks and 
Yukahires* On the ocean that divides the two portions of the world we find, 
in the Chukchi Peninsula, two originally distinct races on tl*c coast and inland 
respectively ; this is the transition from Arctic American to Arctic Asiatic dis- 
tribution. No such contrast m that between the coast and the reindeer Chukchis 
is found among the Hyperboreans of America ; and beside* these we have the 
Eskimo on the south and east border of the peninsula. But as scon as we 
proceed westward, we find the same thing ever afresh ; just a* there we have no 
united race, but the Hyperboreans of Northern Asia arc either the most northerly 
branches of widely -distributed races, or else little tribes which the stream of 
events has driven out into these fringes and corners of the north. “ Weaker 
tribes,” says Nordcnskjold, M were often compelled to take refuge in the icy northern 
deserts, and thought themselves lucky to get their living there unmolested by 
their foes, while adopting the habits of polar races corresponding to the climate 
and the sources of subsistence which the land afforded." 

Thus the Tungooscs, who number, as Rittich estimates, about 68.000. and 
arc near of kin to the Manchus who dominate half of the interior and cast of 
Asia, arc spread over a territory bounded by the Yenisei and the Pacific, by 
Chin* and the Arctic Ocean. It has been contracted in the north-east by the 
advance of the Chukchis, but still occupies the greater part of East Siberia. 
But they were rot originally settled in any pari of this wide territory. They are 
immigrants from the .south, from the country that we call Manchuria. The 
Tungocaes then fled northwards before the Mongols into the forests of Siberia, 
and therewith thdr culture, which according to various indications was formerly 
at a higher level, retrograded. Now they live as poor hunters and fishermen, 
subject not only to the Russian Government, but in many places to the Chukchis 
who invade their abodes w ith their own herds of reindeer. Similarly the Saino- 
ytdc$ have been pushed from the Sayansk Mountains to the coast of the Arctic 
Ocean. The Yukahirc race may pass as an example of broken-up populations. 
In old times it uas nomadic about the headwaters of the Kolima, then migrated 
on account of a smallpox epidemic to the mouth of that river, and even to the 
islands lying off it, and finally a part fixed itself also 011 the neighbouring rivers, 
Omolon and Great and Little Anyui, while another portion wandered westwards 
to the Great Tundra, and was merged in the Tungooscs with the exception cf 
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about 1000 soul*, who arc now settled in the district of Verkhoyansk. 
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small fragment on the Upper Kolima and Yasashnaya has preserved the abode 
and name of the Yukahires. 

When Castren once on a time laid it down as a law of history that all great 
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movement* of races had been from the (south northwards, he relied upon the 
history, mainly passive, of the Hyperborean and Finnish races. This retrograde 
movement is row at a standstill. The establishment by the Russians of an 
orderly administration has rather enabled the weaker aborigines who had been 
pushed into the least favourable quarters to spread again gradually southward. 
If deportation ever came to an end, the industry of the Yakouts could have freer 
scope. Even now a popular Russian phrase says of them: “Stick a Yakout 
down on a bare reck, and in a year you will find a flourishing farm." There arc 
indications that in former times tribes in Northern Asia were pushed to the edge 
of the rea, and across into the islands. When they did not return, they perished 
for lack of "go " in the struggle with hunger, cold, and disease. And with the 
races the old culture-marks were pushed northwards. Even for Europe the 
hypothesis of a Lappish, or at any rate a reindeer-breeding, original population 
has been started. In the neighbourhood of Lake Baikal, where, at the present 
day, Russian iron and sled prevail, there was in the Stone Age, as NVitowski's 
discoveries prove, live home of a numerous population and the scat of a manufacture 
of articles in quartz, jadcitc, and nephrite. Similar traces go all through Siberia ; 
and in the extreme north-west we stand to-day in presence of the Stone Age. 
Agapitoff found a place on the Ust-Unga steppe which was strewn far and wide 
with fragments of stone implements ; and the axes found there were exactly like 
those used by the Chukchis at the present day. Nordenskjold gives a whole 
list of evidences for the cccurrence in the extreme north of Siberia of the remains 
of ancient settlements which have been gradually abandoned. For example, 
tents or small stations used once to stand between the Yenisei and the Piasina, 
about Port Dickson and elsewhere. On the northern Chukchi coast again there 
are remains of more extensive habitation. That agriculture flourished in Siberia 
before the coming of Europeans has been asserted but never proved. It is not a 
priori improbable, seeing that traces of metal-working and trade point to a former 
time when things were more lively ; so that the legends of the ancients about 
dignified Hyperboreans, rich in metals, seem not to have been wholly baseless. 
Most of the Siberian antiquities, the wealth of which, in gold and silver, gave 
employment even in Mesacrschmidt’s time to hundreds of trcasurc-scckcrs, and 
made sepulchral gold and silver into a regular article of commerce, arc found at 
the northern foot of the Altai and Sayansk mountains, as far as the district about 
Krasnoyarsk. The rune-like reek inscriptions, spread throughout Southern Siberia, 
as far east as Kiakhta, and also very- much in the Yenisei region, which were 
known to Pallas, together with the human faces, hunting-vrncs, and such like 
found cut in the rock, print to an old Turkic population at a high level. 

The process of displacement forms the basis of historical legends. One of 
them runs as follows : “ The Chudes with the white eyes once formed a great 
people before the Russians came to Siberia. They knew not the birch ; but 
when that tree with its white bark appeared, their seers prophesied that the White 
Czar should come and root them out. So the Chudes resolved to bury one 
another, and when the last had made his grave, he killed himself. That was the 
end of the Chudes.* 

The great majority of Asiatic Hyperboreans have acquired the mastery and 
use of European means of culture cither too late or insufficiently. The Russians 
have been in touch with the Samoycdes since the fifteenth century; but their 
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Christianity remained external, and beneath the shell of it Shamanism operated 
unchecked. The Lapps alone, missions to whom began with the seventeenth 
century, form an exception in this respect. THrir deeply religious nature, and their 
steadiness in their faith, have been praised by many. But they are also the most 
genuinely pastoral people of all. Among other things, brandy destroyed the good 
which Christianity tried to do. Alleged instances of progress, such as the building 
of wooden houses, the introduction of mctaU, of European clothing materials, and 
the like, are really backward steps in the economy of the aborigines, just as trade 
has here shown itself anything but a means of civilization. Where Europeans 
spread industry, commerce, and, for themselves, prosperity and the humaner 
arts, the natives fell into poverty, and at last left the ground which had grown too 
costly for them. Gold-washing is by Jadriiuefi compared to the plague or a 
raging tempest. The chief of Siberian industries is spirit-distilling; and that 
suffices. So long as the Ostiaks were absolute masters in the vast primeval 
forests of the Obi district, the abundance of food and fur animals, and of fishes of 
every kind, offered sources of livelihood sufficient for a thin population. The 
Ostiak has remained since that time unchanged in the main features of his 
character, his childlike good temper, his cemented ness, his honesty ; but all the 
original conditions in the life of a simple “ natural " race have undergone a 
melancholy alteration through the devastation of the forests. The extortionate 
avarice of the Russian fur and fish traders on the one hand, the fatal passion of 
the Ostiaks for brandy on the other, make it inevitable that the race must perish. 
Samoyedes and Yakouts use the same words to express “ poor “ and " bad " ; they 
have themselves for the most part become " bad " races, because culture has had 
an impoverishing effect on them. The Tungooses showed sound sense when they 
complained to Middendorff that the traders came to their quarters instead of 
confining themselves to the markets. It is almost a rule that the best hunters 
and alio many proprietors of reindeer, arc in debt. In these circumstances it is 
no unqualified praise to say of a tube that it. is Kussianising itself ; and, on the 
other hand. It is certainly a compliment to say, as was said of the Omoks, that 
they had adopted Christianity, with Russian dothes and language, and yet had 
retained the good qualities of their trite — dexterity, activity, honesty. 

The pastoral and hunting races of Northern Asia have begun to die out 
extensively. Almost all occupy a smaller space, and in the case of many, 
evidence of declining numbers can be given. On the Olenek there it a legend of 
a spectre aa the cause of this mortality. The natives had in their presumption 
flayed a reindeer ; in its miserable plight the animal pursued them ; probably it 
was the smallpox. Since Strahlheim gave the number of the Tungooscs at 
70,000 to 80.000 they have dwindled by an eighth ; not only Europeans, but. in 
the north-cast, Chukchis also have encroached on their space. Omoks and 
Arinzes are represented as wholly destroyed. The number of the Kamchadales 
was estimated at 20,000 in 1744; in 1 823, 2760 was counted, in 1830, 1951. 
It will be justly said that a comparison of estimates and census brings together 
totals of dissimilar value ; but the more recent and accurate census gives the same 
result. Infant mortality among the -Samoyedes snatches away nearly three- 
fifths of the new generation, and the mixed marriages of Russians with native 
women in North and Central Siberia seem to be frequently barren. 

The dress of the northern Asiatics resemble* that of the Eskimo In the 
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prevailing u«e of skint and leather, but is much more varied. In the cast. 
Chinese influence may be traced, especially in the matter of shoes, at far ai the 
Tungooses and Orochnne*. The most jx-culiar drew k that of the Tungooses 
with its skin-coal trimmed with beads, and cut like a d rest-coat with pointed tail*, 
and the richly embroidered doublet. Beneath this a sort of half-caftan is worn 
next the skin, and over it a fur-coat, made of reindeer skin, lighter among the 
Samoycdcs, darker and somewhat shorter among the Dolgans and Tungoose?. 
Caps, mostly of fox-skin, arc the usual head-gear ; the Samoycdcs, however, wear 
heeds bordered with black dog’s fur ; the reindeer's tail attached to there makes 
the Samoyede distinguishable a long way off from his neighbour the Yurak. 
Dwellers on the coast wear hide boots reaching to the body, met by trunk-hose 
cut like bathing-drawers, while hunters put on, in place of boots, overalls reaching 
to the calf or the thigh, and fastened by leather laces to the body-clothing. The 
Samoyede women wear round their thighs half a dozen brass clasps fastened to 
their trousers, and ail kinds of clinking metal objects hang to die breast of their 
under -garment. Boas or neek-wrappers of squirrel-tails are in use among tire 
Tungooses. Among them also women are seen in blue cloth coats turned up 
with red, in coif-shaped caps embroidered with silver thread, and plated brass 
belts. A practical feature of the indispensable fur-gk>ve is the slit made at the 
root of the thumb, to enable this to be protruded, and a firmer grip obtained 

Further westward the form of the clothing becomes more Euroirean. Even 
the western Samoycdcs wear a sleeve waistcoat, though the sleeves often hang 
loose, the arms being drawr. in to the body to warm them ; trousers, too, of rein- 
deer skirt, bordered with dog's fur. Instead of the waistcoat, the women wear a 
coat, fitting close to the upper body, and spreading out below. The dress of the 
Lapp and of the more southerly of the northern Asiatics, who have more inter- 
course with the Russians, has departed the furthest from the Arctic type. Steller 
even found shirts, perhaps of Chinese or Japanese origin, universal among the 
Kamchadalcs. Coarse wool-stuffs arc more and more driving out skins among the 
I-app, and more so among the maritime Lapps than those of the hills. In 
winter, men and women alike wear clothes of reindeer skin with the hairy side 
in ; the men's headgear is a vast four-cornered cap, the women's, a thing almost 
like a helmet, on a wooden frame. In summer men and women are clad only in 
a long skirt of wadmal, usually hanging loose, the sleeves of which reach to the 
wrists. This coarse material it blackish or grey, and the clothes made of it ore 
not uncommonly badly tattered. The summer dress of the hill Lapps consists of 
tight-fitting trousers of reindeer skin, shoes of thicker leather with tumed-up toes, 
and the same woollen skirt. On their wanderings they mount a belt with a knife 
in it. which fortunate hunters adorn with bears' teeth, and on their backs a leather 
bag for provisions. Where European influence has made itself yet more strongly 
felt, as among the often well-to-do Lapps of Lulea, the clothing approaches the 
true dress of the Norse peasant. Here the women wear a woollen under-garment, 
and over it another of wool, reaching to the knees, with transverse red and yellow 
stripes st its lower border, a silver ornamented belt with knife and scissors, and 
blue stockings. 

Tattooing of the face, performed in a peculiar manner by sewing, occurs 
among Tungooses, Yakouts, and Ostiaks, but is rapidly disappearing. Tattooing 
of the arms is much more frequent. 
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The implements and weapon? of the Hyperboreans of the Old World are no! 
superior to those of the New World in such a measure as we might suppose from 
their greater contact with civilization. S<*ne exception*, however, have to be 
noted, such as the snow shoes, ski , of the Lapps, or the shooting glove of the 
Gilyaks. etc. Weapons inlaid with silver nr othrr metal* are especially frequent 
among Tur.gooscs and Yakouts, who are in intercourse with eastern Asiatics. 
N'ordcnskjold found such even on the Arctic coast of the Chukchi country, as 
Uccchey before him had done among the Eskimo of Cape York. We must, no 
doubt, look to the south-east for the origin of the richer armour usual among the 
coast Chukchi?, precisely similar to that which occurs among the Aleutians and 
on Prince William Sound. The fitting together of the parts recalls Japanese 
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equipment ; the shape, that of Polynesia. The bow, some 6 feet in length, 
belongs decidedly to the Asiatic form. It is commonly made of birchwood, or 
of two kinds of wood, birch and fir, fastened together with fish-glue. The Lapps 
usually bind it with birch-bast, the Ostiaks cover it with yellow vanish. Some 
bows arc very thick and shapeless, and wc never find the elegant work of the 
Eskimo composite bone bows. For shooting fur animals, when it is important 
not to injure the skin, they have blunt arrows. An important weapon i» the 
Ixtar-spear. which from Lapland to the Chukchi country is a strong-bladcd. 
thick-shaped weapon. To the Tungoose it is a constant companion, staff and 
guiding-rod in one. 

Iron is more widely spread among the Arctic races of Europe and Asia, and 
the stock of implements and weapons is more affected by it than is the case on 
the American side. Steller found in his time iron needles, probably of Japanese 
or Chinese origin, among the Kamchada-’c*. The more well-to-do peoples, like 
the Avnm Samoyedes, forge iron into spear-heads, and have even iron wolf-traps, 
and iron chains instead of traces for reindeer ; their women hang iron and brass 
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a bou ; themselves, to announce the extent of their fortune by the rattling and 
clinking they make. Among the Tungooscs, however, bone arrow-heads are still 
found together with iron, although they too know how to forge iron. When the 
Russians conquered Siberia they met with the art of working in iron among the 
Yakouts only ; from these it has passed to the Tungooscs. Another evidence 
for this is that the Tungooses in the Okhota met the Russians with iron. It is 
an open question whether they knew how to forge it. or merely valued it and 
carried it, working it edd at a pinch, as the Chukchis, Kamchadales, and others 
did at first, or whether it was brought by shipwrecked Japanese, or by regular 
trade from the east or south. The discoveries of metal in graves In the Chukchi 
country point to an origin in East Asia. Silver has established itself among the 
Lapps. Among reindeer Lapps, Du Chaillu drank coffee from a silver cup which, 
with its elegantly shaped spcco, was an heirloom dating a century back. 

The extensive use of skin and leather makes the preparation of hides specially 
important. The implements for this purpose show intelligence. The chief import- 
ance lies in the careful mechanical treatment of the skins by rcraping and rubbing. 
Where iron scraper;: are not to be had, sharp-edged flakes of pebble are fastened 
with fish-glue into a yoke-shaped wooden handle ; an effective tool for softening 
the skin. Yolk of egg, brain, chewed reindeer liver, all mixed with abundant 
saliva, serve to soften it further. The fermenting process is accelerated by the 
use of the greased skins, steeped in saliva, as pillows, whereby they become warm 
and dressed. Next to skin, bark is a material much in use, in the working cf 
which the Tungooscs arc specially successful. It finds its chief employment in 
covering tents ; but pouches and boxes with impressed coloured ornaments arc 
also made from birch bark. Besides these, the Ostiak women manufacture the 
nettle doth, so highly esteemed in Russia ; a fabric from the fibre of the stinging 
nettle, which on the Obi grows to the height of a man. Reindeer sinews arc used 
for thread. Tbe chief means of fastening arc sewing and splicing, but fish-glue 
is also used. A drill should never be lacking in the men's sledges. 

The household furniture can be but scanty. Among genuine nomads like 
the Orochonra, no sign of furniture is visible either in the large or the small tents ; 
everything is always kept tidily packed on the sledges, as if for a start at a 
moment’s notice. Portable vessels naturally claim a large place in the household 
furniture. In ever y yaourt may be noticed some cylindrical coses or sacks made 
of skins sewn together, in which are kept the various small articles required for 
domestic U9C. The vessels are made of wood, bark, or hide. Midd-ndorff gives 
a picture of a swan’s foot, used by the Sarnoyedes as a trair.-oil flask. Fresh 
reindeer paunches alio are filled with blood ; and sausage-like preparations are 
kept in the skin of a goose or a reindeer calf The skin of the almost scaleless 
Kundja salmon is used for similar purposes. 

We have spoken above of hunting and fishing, and pointed out that the 
fishing-tackle is not so perfect as that of the Eskimo. The nets, which are most 
necessary in the great rivers of Northern Asia, arc unpractical. 

The unimportant cattle and horse breeding of the Yakouts, and some of the 
smaller Tungoose tribes, need only be mentioned in passing. It is still carried 
on with infinite labour about the middle of the Lena, whither, according to the 
legend, these people brought their herds in boats from the sources of the river. 
Besides the dog, the reindeer is the only animal used by the Hyperboreans of the 
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Old World. A domestic animal it ran scarcely be called, considering the nomadic 
life which it helps to make endurable, and the fact that the herds lead an existence 
hardly to be distinguished from the wild stale. By nature one of the easiest to 
tame of all the ruminants, the reindeer is at the same time by his make, hi* dis- 
position, and his instinct, one of the animals most nseful to man ; and his existence 
in the far north is a bright spot in the natural resources of those countries. It 
costs little trouble to tend him. He is allowed to pasture at will, and the cows 
arc milked twice a day. On these occasions the I-apps approach individual 
animals cautiously ; a lasso is thrown over the head and fastened round the snout 
to prevent them from running away. The yield of milk from one reindeer often 
amounts hardly to a cupful ; but the milk is thick, so that it bears diluting with 
water. Not much butter is made j but the Lapps certainly understand chccsc- 
making. Reindeer can be well employed for drawing sledges, also to ride, as the 
Tungooses and Yakouts do. One of their chief duties is to carry the tents, 
stowed in wooden cases on a pack-saddle. In Siberia, where forests abound, the 
Tungooses take only the tent-covering of bsrk or skin along with them on their 
wanderings. Poles they cither find left by a predecessor at the halting-place, or 
they cut them in the forest, which usually is not far off. 

Reindeer breeding has declined in many places. The Ostiaks now occupy 
themselves with it least of anything, and have in consequence become much more 
shifting nomads than they once were. Among the Orochoncs, who are the type 
of a nomad people living principally by the reindeer, there is no very great 
abundance of those animals ; the wealthiest has 700, another 500— and 10 horses ; 
well-to-do persons possess from 40 to i<x>, the poorest not fewer than 7 to 10. 
Yet reindeer are no less important to the Orochonc than to the Lapp; they 
furnish his food and clothing, as well as means of transport in his wanderings. 
The Lamouts have no longer got reindeer enough to be able to use them, as the 
other aborigines do. in drawing their rutrfs or sledges, for which reason riding them 
is here In vogue. The district of Kolynuk is supplied with reindeer by the 
Chukchls, who, with their herds often amounting to 10,000 head, have made 
thcli way actoss to the tundras of the Kolyma, since their old pasturage* on the 
Chaun Bay have lost their former wealth of reindeer moss. In genera! the rein- 
deer of North-East Siberia are notably smaller and weaker than those in the west 
and in Scandinavia. Beyond the Olenek they can hardly be any longer used for 
riding. The winter it the time for intercourse. Then the reindeer sledge glides 
like an arrow across the swampy tundras, upon the firm covering of snow and ice. 
On the Kola Peninsula, indeed, land travel to any great extent is possible only 
in winter. 

The northern climate demands copious nourishment ; Europeans in Siberia, 
after a little time, eat three times their nsual quantity. Hunting, fishing, and 
reindeer-breeding form the base' of the food-supply ; the rich rdndcer Chukehis 
in particular eat the meat of tbeir herds almost exclusively. Besides eating it 
fresh they also use stores of salted, air-dried, and smoked meat. In every yaourt 
or hut hangs a cauldron in which meat is boiling, and from which the common 
meal is taken. Frozen fish is eaten raw ; the head of a freshly-killed reindeer 
has also to be devoured raw, and his liver, ears, and kidney-fat arc regarded 
as tit-bits only when raw. Melted fat or butter is a favourite drink, and is 
consumed in quantities of several pound*. 
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Tobacco ii smoked out of .1 small iror or Ivor)’ pip: with wooden mouth- 
piece, copied from the Chinese <>1 Japanese pattern. A few whiff* exhaust the 
bowl, but these arc inhaled so deeply a* to cause intoxication. In order to 
Strengthen the effect of the tobacco it is lard on a bed of reindeer hair ; and 
reindeer hair, or splinters of wood, especially those shaved from an old pipe, 
form an agreeable substitute for the weed. Tea also, though long after tobacco, 
has found its way in the form of " brick-tea " to the northern Asiatics between 
the Ourals and the Pacific, all of whom, with the exception of the coast Chukrhis, 
are addicted to the use of it. The leaves of the wood -sorrel and of a cypripedmtu 
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scree as substitutes, also those of an t/ilobium and a kind of bumet, as well as a 
fungus growing on the birch. We have spoken of brandy, which Castr6i culls 
the “ talisman of Siberia " it would be better to say the poison of the nee. 
Statistics place the dl-tillation of spirits foremost among the industries of Silxria. 

The further from the centres of civilization the lives of thc^e people are passed, 
the mote important for them is trade j which goes in search of them at fixed 
times, in fixed places, and according to regular foima. The markets arc in 
general the best opportunity for bringing the lonely northern Taccs into contact 
with civilization ; above all. the govemmeni utilises them for collecting its tribute. 
The Chukclm who go to the fair at N'ijni-Koiimsk are not allowed to do 
business till they have settled their yaunk or state-due* The Tungoosn trilt of 
Orochoncs assemble once a year with yacurts and herds on the river Xertcha, a 
little above the settlement of Kyker. The seniors of the tribe here take their 
ytumk to the amount of three roubles for every- male person, in cash or skins, and 
hand it over to the nearest government official. Then they break up again, and 
only later turn up here and there to do a barter-trade with the Russians. These 
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places often form the nuclei of prominent settlement* ; for the merchant, ivho 
return* at regular intervals, builds himself u store and a dwelling-hot, and perhaps 
puts a Tungcoac woman in charge of them ; while the buyers on their side take 
steps to be as comfortably lodged as possible. The procedure at these markets 
is everywhere essentially the same. The Russian who repairs to the bohar takes 
with him some casks of vodka, powder, lead, flour or whole corn, “brick-tea," 
sugar, Chinese woollen-stuffs, tobacco, copper rings, tea-kettles, needles, coloured- 
glass beads of all sorts, and so forth. As soon as he arrives, he is visited by his 
customers, who have got there already ; and naturally the guests arc liberally 
entertained with vodka. The nomads are greatly devotee! to this spirit ; and the 
Russians take advantage oil this circumstance to overreach their friends- As soon 
as the buyer has drunk his grog he invites his Russian friends into his yaourt, 
and treats them to vodka which has been bought from them. This round of 
pleasure lasts for two or three days, ceasing only when there is no more Vfdk,t to 
drink. Then business begins. The number of dealers is disproportionately large, 
ar.d can only exist because pretty well everything that the nomads have is gtt 
out of them, and the markets are at the uot time popular festivals with many 
visitors. With the Tungooscs the last third of the year is one round of markets ; 
and besides they have one every quarter. Tradition has gradually allotted to 
every settlement its own particular tribes of Tungcosec, Saraoycdee, etc., with whom 
it doe* its chief trade. The principal article* on the aide of the nomads arc skins, 
musk-bags, young stags' horns, and fur boots ornamented with bark. Besides 
these, the Ostiaks dispose to Russia of the nettle-fibre cloth made by their 
women. Here, too, trade on the part of the native* selects by preference 
articles of luxury and enjoyment, and frequently on their account neglects the fir-t 
necessaries, like iron, flour, medicaments. In addition to this large foreign trade 
there is an interior traffic not wholly unimportant Owners of reindeer sell them 
to their neighbours; Yakout traders bring reindeer from the Aldan and the 
Vilivi to the Tungooses of the northern slopes of the Stanovoi. The fishing 
Yuraks of the Lower Yenisei trade with the Samoyedcs for canvas and even bow-, 
and arrows, and Tungoose gourmands, who regard horses as the dainties; of food, 
buy them from the Yakouts for the purpose of slaughtering. 

Among the Hyperboreans of the Old World, European influence has in many 
cases brought the wooden hut Into use as well a* the tent. The dwellings of the 
coast Lapps, gammar, aic indeed often mere earth-huts constructed of turf with a 
few sticks as support ; or made of timbers leaning together in a tent-shape, covered 
with turf, without windows, and affording only the absolutely necessary space. But 
there arc also mere permanent and extensive settlements of the wealthier edaat- 
Lapps living in log-huts after the Norwegian pattern. With a certain amount of 
agriculture and cattle oc sheep- breeding these form i transition to the Norwegian 
farm-house. Scandinavian statistician* rightly make the habitation of gafxmnr or 
houses a measure of civilisation. To thnse building* are attached small huts on 
posts, njal/a, used for the safe-keeping of stores. Among the Kamchadaic*. too, 
similar huts arc found, serving a similar purpose. Wooden buildings have in like 
manner been introduced by the Russians into Northern Asia, showing many 
reminiscences of the Slavonic style of house-architecture. The Kamchatkan 
''bat, houses built, in the case of well-to-do people, of wooden block*, a* Cook 
described them long ago, consists of long beams laid horizontally one upon another. 
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the ends let into each other, and I lie chinks stopped with moss. The roof slopes 
as in the ordinary German peasant's house, and is thatched with coarse grass or 
rushes. The interior is divided into three rooms The first —at one end is the 
entrance hall, which occupies the entire breadth and height of the house. Here 
sledges and other properties are kept. Contiguous to this is the middle and best 
room, which is furnished with broad benches, and from which a door leads into 
the kitchen. Merc tie stove occupies half the space, and, standing in the partition- 
wall, warms the centre room as well. Over the kitchen and the central room arc 
often some garrets, readied by a ladder from the lobby. Similar though smaller 
wooden houses, which Middendorff calls cubes of beams, arc inhabited in "inter 
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by the Yukahires, often permanently by the Dolgans and hunting Tungoosci. Yet 
here, too, the original dwellings comisted of earth-huts with a frame of beams and 
wicker-work, and of tents for which the name urws is in use alike among 
Chukchis, Yakouts, and La moots. 

The Chukchi houses approach in shape those of the most westerly inhabitants 
of Northern Asia, the basis of them appearing to be the skin-tent surrounded with a 
Stronger hut-structure. But when the tent appears by itself, as in the cut on 
p. 1 23, the earth-hut becomes either a winter dwelling or a store-hut. Ir. the huts 
on Kolyuchin Bay, where the crew of the Rodgers wintered, a square frame, about 
6 fee- high and from 10 to 13 wide, was set up within the outer round hut ; its 
length being dependent on the sire of the housr. On the floor of it was spread 
a layer of dry grass, with a walrus hide on the top; the whole frame being 
covered with reindeer skins, so that air could only get in by the entrance, which 
was also hung with skins curtain-fashion. This inner space it the living and sleeping 
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room. The outer shell of the hut is made of stones, turf, whale-ribs, ami drift- 
wood. The walls to a height of 3 to 4I feet from the floor are nearly vertical ; 
then begins the conical roof, the apex of which it at one-third of the length going 
from the entrance. The interior space is divided into dwelling-room and sleeping- 
room, the walls of this being closely hung with reindeer hides. The main support of 
the building is a strong wooden pole or a whale-rib, which gees to the apex of the 
roof ; live or six lighter poles, leaning obliquely against the roof, serve as further 
props. Smaller whales’ bone* and wooden spars steady the rcof, which it made 
of tightly stretched walrus hide ; the hides being weighted with stones, or held 
firm by leather thongs. The entrance lies to the south-east, in the tundras the 
skin-tent is called sjom, which denotes "earth." Among the poorer tribes, like the 
Orochones, this is the only habitation. During the winter their sharply conical 
tents are covered with skins sewn together, in the summer with birch-bark. It is 
the same with the northern Yakouts. Well-to-do people use deer-skin, or that of 
young reindeer, and ornament it with aspen bark. Felt tents also extend far to 
the north. The Lamout tents arc distinguished for cleanliness, and arc covered 
in summer with sheep skins. Tnc Yukahircs, who inhabit similar tents in summer 
at their fishing-places, never light fires in them, but ccok in the open. The 
Dolgans, on the other hand, close the chimney with a reindeer-skin fastened to a 
long pole, even before all the smoke has got out. At their festivals and ceremonial 
banquets the greatest honour that can be paid to a guest is to make the yaourt 
as bo* as possible. The cattle-breeding Yakouts share their yaourt with their 
beasts, which docs not promote cleanliness. The tents of the Lapps have long 
since exchanged the skins with which they were once covered for coarse woollen 
stuff, which being loosely woven allows a certain amount of ventilation. It is 
extraordinarily durable, lasting twenty years and longer; and naturally comes to 
be patched all over. The cloths, in two pieces laced together, arc stretched over the 
frame made of closely fitting poles, while the door is formed by a piece of sail-cloth. 
The ground of the tent is often not more than 70 square feet, and the inmates, with 
the never-falling dogs, squeeze dose together on the reindeer skins which cover the 
floor. In the middle a fire of juniper burns under a pot hanging to an iron chain. 

Earth-hues arc largely found in Kamchatka and elsewhere in Northern Asia 
on the tundras as winter dwellings. They ore dug from 3 to 6 feet deep and 
roofed with turf. In the middle of the mound thus formed a hole is left open, 
serving for chimney, window, and dnor alike A stout notched post serves ns a 
ladder for ingress and egress. At the side another doer is made for the women 
in the level ground. The entry, especially in the tundra huts, is often winding, to 
afford protection against snow blowing in. In this hut the nomad of Kamchatka 
and the tundras lives from the beginning of October to the middle of May. It 
is the rule that families with their nearest relatives have a separate dwelling. It 
i< only among the heathen Samoyedes that we hear of even two families living 
in one hut 

Housework is the task of the wife ; hunting, fishing, ar.d railing that of the 
husband. Upon the wife also the nomads lay the heavy, often-recurring labour 
of setting up the tent. " No Samoyede goes far afield without his crowd of 
women: unless Indeed he Is certain of coming upon sleeping-quarters ail ready.” 
Seeking for shells, herbs, and berries, preparing the skins and making clothing, is 
also women's business. Folygamy is rare in this straitened and hazardous life ; 
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indeed in many tribe* the number cf women lias long been leas than that of men. 
Vestiges of exogamy may be traced all across through the Samoyedes to the 
Tina*. Marriage between Fir it cousins, or even between two strangers in blood 
who have grown up as adopted children in the same house, arc not reckoned 
respectable. There are several indications of marriage by exchange. Middendorff 
mentions a case in which the son of a Samoycde chief married an “ aristocrat" 
in return for w hich a daughter of the chief was made over to the bride's father 
for service and ultimate marriage for his benefit Among the pastoral races tfo; 
price of the bride rises with the dowry. Among the reindeer Chukchis the 
suitor is compelled, like Jacob, to tend the herds of his prospective father-in-law 
before he gets his bride. A well-to-do Samoyede paid for his future wife forty 
reindeer, two wolves, sixteen Arctic foxes, tent-skins, kettles and else, and got in 
return household furniture, clothes, twenty sledges full of food, and a reindeer 
with every sledge. With the increase of intercourse more and more marriages 
take place between oibc and tribe. Middcndorff quotes the year 1842 as the 
historical date at which a previously unheard-of event took place : a Chukchi 
chief married the daughter of a Yukahirc. 

The chief in a Chukchi village corresponds with the senior member of the 
Eskimo family who lives on the north side of the great house ; trading ships try 
to gain his favour by presents. Still higher stands the chief who is invested by 
the Russian administration with plenary powers and judicial supremacy, the 
Erema of the reindeer-Chukchis. He receives presents and is surrounded with the 
insignia of power, white reindeer skins and the like. In the present condition of 
things, disorganised as it is by trade and intercourse, tobacco and brandy, it is 
hard to decide ; but there are sundry indications that here too authority once 
held a higher position, and that a more warlike spirit prevailed. 

Trade has given many chiefs a more substantial basis for their power than 
they possessed when property was more evenly divided. Preponderant ownership 
will bring mete power in proportion as an economic bond of common industry 
holds the tribes together. They fish and hunt in common, and the outcome cf 
this system is a high degree of living on others. Among the Assya Samoyedes he 
who can get to a slain animal before the hunter breaks it up, earns a share in the 
feast and the skin ; among the Tungocses, whoever finds a beast in another man's 
trap may lake half the meat. Whole peoples occupy towards each other positions 
corresponding to their respective wealth. Thus the Tun gooses, who arc very 
poor, take pains to live near die Chukchi settlements, since they find employ- 
ment os drovers in the rcindccr-herds of wealthy persona, receiving their pay in 
reindeer. The subjection of the Oural Samoyedes by the Zirianians has beer, 
followed by a gradual usurpation of their feeding ground. The tribes arc small 
and steadiiy vanishing into each other. Th- ten tribes of the Yakouts do not 
number on an average more than three hundred each. Where, as in the Kolima 
district, we have a man to every 46 square miles, a close tribal organisation is in- 
conceivable. Perhaps a trace of it may be suspected in the names of the ten 
Y.ikout tribes, or Egin as they arc called ; while the fint to the fourth arc named 
Mjatusk, the first and second being Baidung, the third and fourth Hangdog and 
B oregon 1 Each tribe has its" senior," and from the seniors is formed a kind of 
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administrative committee, especially for dealings with '-he government , but the 
origin of thi® is to be ascribed to Russian influence. 

Numerous statutes of law are propagated in the form of customs. Hunting, 
fishing (thi', it is said, even in salmon-weirs erected by another person^ fVotsam, 
are free. To put a «onc on any article lying in the open is equivalent to taking 
possession of it. In hunting, an animal belongs to the man who first saw it, even 
if others have killed it. In eases of doubt, it belongs to the one who wounded it 
first ; and of wound* given simultaneously that nearest the heart gives the first 
right. In trade, credit is not unknown ; but the liability of the debtor or hi* repre- 
sentatives expires with his death, ar.d in the ease of property borrowed it expires 
if this gets lest or broken. Blood revenge for murder exists. The murderer is 
put to death, usually shot, by the murdered man’s relatives or by eye-witnesses of 
the crime. Otherwise capital punishment is only applied to mischievous witches and 
sorcerer. ; rarely to adulterers. Among the reindccr-Chukchis the Erena judges 
a ease after an oral statement of the charge, anil punishes the culprit in presence 
of his relatives. The person to be punished kneels down and receives blows on 
the head with a stick having a bit of reindeer horn attached to the end, till he 
asks for mercy ; then the Ertma allows him to appease the relatives by payment 
of, say, a few reindeer. This torture, as uc should think it, is looked upon as a 
trifle. For crimes against the person capital punishment is prescribed, often in 
a cruel form. Among these dweller c«t the frontier of humanity, ceaselessly 
struggling as they arc with privation and danger, human life cannot expect to 
find much consideration. The custom of killing old people when past work, and 
of exposing weakly children (or, according to Russian statements, superfluous 
offspring generally) once prevalent among Y a bouts and Tungooses, is intelligible, 
looking to the hard conditions under which they had to support life. 

There is no doubt that the sun enjoys a widespread and deeply-rooted 
veneration, and this may be traced all through the Hyperborean races. Even 
where Christianity has long been introduced, as among the Satnoycdcs and 
I jmouts, sun and fire worship is the toughest survival of paganism. The 
Mongol Shamans are sacrificing to the sun when they cast milk into the air ; 
the Chukchis and Tungooscs pray to it. The Samoyedcs cal! the sun the 
watcher and guardian of their herds. Yet Xoom, who is designated &5 the 
Supreme and Best Being among the OuraJ Sainoyedes, but also denotes the 
sky, while the stars arc called Noongy, seems, like the Ukko of the Tinas and 
the Aiyc of the Lapps, to stand yet higher, as ged of heaven ; and it would 
only correspond to this higher position if he be, as Castrda says, "a god without 
form, like the Indian Brahma and the Hebrew Jehovah." Ukko is also called 
Ruler of the Clouds, Mist (f. Heaven, Old Man of the Heavens. Ii :-. she sky-god 
of the Yeneri O.tiaks, must correspond to him. Among the Lapps there ii a 
good de«! to indicate that they once adored the sun and the moon On their 
magic drums the sun always holds a central place, often in the form of a ring, 
yet more frequently in that of a square standing on a poirt. with rays issuing 
from its comers. The oval hoops of bells, with thongs on which bell* are hung 
running radially to the rim, such es are found among the Shaman* of Neat hem 
Asia, recall this image. Only white animals were offered to the sun, just as 
among the Yakouts the Shaman still performs his incantations on the hide of a 
white mate ; and to the sun alone, burnt sacrifices, to symbolise its radiant 
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warmth. Evciy year the so -colic.! “ run-coup" was consumed to the honour of 
the sun, and on New Year* morning a brass ring was thrown into a spring cr 
brook, so that from it* flash when the sun first shone upon it, a good year might 
be inferred. Special names were given to the brightest stars. 

Storm and thunder arc droailed, and therefore worshipped. During storm 
and tempest the Chukchis throw reindeer and walrus meat as an offering to 
the thunder, * else he kills a man." “ When a man dies there is much wind * 
was once given as the cause of a storm. Among the Lapps the stotm-god is 
Bieggagaks “ the ancient of storms.' the Lapp Aeolus, who drives the storm forth 
from his cave with the dub in his nght hand, while with the shovel in his left he 
compels it to corne in again. To him the rdndccr drovers pray, especially on 
the high fells, when they arc out there with their herds — more particularly at the 
season when the calves are bom, for they easily freeze to death in the icy wind 
before the mother has licked them dry. This god has also to avenge them on 
their enemies, to which end lie gives them, in return for copious sacrifice*, a wind 
with three knots in it, which they let loose against tbc foe. When the first knot 
is untied, there is at fust a gentle wind ; tbc third make* a hurricane. The 
legend of the winds, which are to be bought in Lapland, extends a* far as 
Germany. 

The curious veneration of the boar, which is also found among American 
Indians, Ainos and others, runs through all the Hyperboreans of the Old World. 
From the Tungoows; to the Finns, he takes rank directly next to the sky and the 
queen of the under -world as a divine being, particularly as the lord of all spirits, 
a god endowed with power and wisdom, hidden under the bear’s skin. Super- 
stitions connected with animals and hunting flourish in great profusion. Women 
may not cross a trail, nor touch the hunting-gear. The head of the musk may 
not remain attached to the skin, nor may the flesh of the sable. Before the end 
of the hunting season many persons avoid all dealings with animals. Many 
usages probably rest upon obscure totem-traditions, as when, among the different 
Samoyedc tribes, the Chantais devour sea-gull;, the Avams will not touch them, 
or the A$$yas abominate the great northern diver, which, as they sty, strikes men 
dead, while oUtcr9 on the contrary snare him. Middendorff gives a picture of a 
larch stick with human face, and a leaden reindeer hung to it, the UbC of which 
as a staff is said to secure a Samoyede from pain when suffering from the stone ; 
and of a reiudeer similarly carved out of wood, which he found at a saciificing 
place on the Taimyr river. Freaks of nature in wood oc stone, taking the shape 
of animals or men, arc sure to be venerated and smeared with the blood of victims 
on the part regarded as the mouth. When we read that the Orcchonc worships 
various gods whom he fastens together with a hare skin on a tree near hi* yaeuri, 
we must understand it of these sort of fetishes. The Tungooves use concave 
mirrors of copper to catch ghosts with, and to inspect for oracular purposes. 

The Shaman’s cap and clothes arc hung full of fetishes ; particularly a long 
strap reaching from the back of his cap to tbc ground. For incantations he put* 
on a robe made of skins stitched togetl>er, adorned with flap*, thongs, and 
appendages representing all manner of leasts. It is reserved to him to take in 
his hands without hurting himself objects calculated to excite horror, just as the 
poets of the sagas put into the hands of witches remedies fer which mest people 
feel disgust — as portions of dead men, spiders, and other vermin, all obtained and 
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employed in secret or during the nighL There is an Australian ring about 
MiddendorfT 6 tale of the Yu rale who earned about his father, dried into a black 
mummy, as his household god. 

Foreign influences, Buddhist ami Christian alike, have certainly long mice 
touched and transformed the religious notions of the Hyperboreans. Long before 
our information as to the Lapps of the Scandinavian peninsula took any definite 
form. Christian ideas may have reached them front Tronyem. one of the most 
renowned centres whence Christian teaching radiated in the north, while the 
relations of the Russian* with the Samoyedos reach back to the fifteenth century. 
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Perhaps to them may be due the upper heaven, that is a realm beyond the air 
and the stars, where Radsie-Aehtche has his throne. Thus the heathen Samoyede* 
worship n god by the name of Mikola, who is the Russian St Nicholas. When 
we hear that even among the Christian Samoyedes divine service is held only 
once a year, because the pope lives far away and his Hock is scattered over a 
wide space, we can understand that Christianity docs not take root very deeply 
among them. Among the baptized Tungcoses there arc still many women who 
play the part of soothsayers or Shamans; and arc fetched from a distance to the 
Chukchi*; while among the Laments the Christian benediction of a marriage 
docs not take place till some year* after the wedding has been .solemnised 
in the old heathen fashion by walking round the tent, and exchanging presents. 
The great Russian proverb : M One candle for God, two for the devil," holds good 
here also. 

Shamanism is supported by the belief in sorcerers. The sorcerer ran make 
good weather and bad ; is half man, half woman ; occasionally pulls hi* eve out 
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and cats it ; stick* a knife into his breast or lets a bullet be shot through his 
head, without being any the worse for it, Through the Hyperboreans the belief 
in magic, which is no less strong among the Finns and Lapps, has passed into 
literature. The " Kaleva'a " is the epic of that wisdom which controls nature 
and sjxrits by magical means. It run' through Finnish mythology, and con- 
stitutes the principle of the magic art. In Ldnnrot's dctcription of the Finnish 
magician : “ His demeanour is that of a maniac, his utterance becomes forcible 
and vehement, he foams at the mouth, his hair stands up," Castnht recognised 
the main features of Asiatic Shamanism, and even of the negro magic referred to 
in vol. i. pp. 54, 5 5. Here also by long sojourn in the desert the sorcerer acquires 
a spirit which makes him powerful, and by help of which he is then able to heal 
the tick, interpret dreams, conjure other spirits, overcome bad magic. In difficult 
incantations it is requisite to get into a convulsive state. There arc magicians 
of various grades to whom functions of varying importance arc committed. It 
has been admitted even by persons strongly prejudiced against the religion of tire 
Hyperboreans that not merely jugglery, though this no doubt plays a great part, 
especially in the public exhibition of thee sorcerers, but also actual knowledge is 
brought into play. The ordinary remedies, such as bkxving or spitting on tie 
part, fastening a leather strap round the head and lifting it 011 0 stick, to see if 
it is light or heavy, sucking out the disease, puncturing the body to let the evil 
spirit out, — also killing the souls of people mt a distance by shooting arrows, and 
other forms of magic are often practised by persons who stand to the Shamans 
in the same position as dabblers irt majic to priests. Often, however, the two 
functions blend into one. The magician's ghost is to be dreaded after his death ; 
and therefore his corpse is dragged into the depths of the forest or up a mountain. 
A tendency to a religious enthusiasm marks the Christian converts of the 
Arctic races. The Lapps pass for excellent Christians, and the Kamchadales are 
praised for their religious turn of mind. 

The nodes of burial among the Hyperboreans lie within the circle of which 
the centre is strong animistic belief ; but the customs seem to be modified by 
climate, since the ground, hard frozen, or covered with ice and six>w, seldom allows 
of real interment, and the wandering tribes arc often compelled soon to leave 
the place of mourning. The Samoyedes of the Oural bury in graves during the 
summer only, in winter they put their dead away in wooden boxes above ground. 
Individual customs are of wceld-widc distribution, such as the early removal of 
the dead from the circle of survivors. The corpse is stripped naked and taken 
out of the house, a new opening being made for the purpose in the wall of tlic 
tent or hut A longer or shorter period of exposure follows, since during a certain 
period the soul might return. The body is then tightly tied on to a sledge — far 
into Russia the sledge is used for funeral purposes, even at a time of year when 
it is otherwise out of use — or laid on a scaffold. Both usages are found among 
the Tungoose; and Yakouts. Where Samoyedes have stayed for some time, 
men's, women’s and children’s sledges, each betokening a grave, arc scattered all 
over the tundra. The Yakout corpse -scaffolds with their weather -bleached 
bones are still found occasionally deep in the forest, or on the tundra; but 
interment is now the rule. Among the reindeer-Chukchis four reindeer are 
killed and laid one at each side of the grave, while all the man's hunting-gear, 
and a narl, are laid upon the body, which is covered with a skin. Billings relate* 
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that in the place where a corpse has been burnt stones arc laid to imitate the 
body of the deceased ; the largest, at the top, is called the head and anointed 
once a year with marrow and fat. The skulls of dogs, reindeer, bears, walruses, 
also help to deck the grave, which after a short time so completely erases to inspire 
fear that footpaths lead through these skull and stone circles; but people to the last 
avoid touching the skulls. Cremation is reported as occurring among the reindeer- 
Chukchis, but is stated to be performed only by the wish of the deceased. If 
in the process the smoke rises straight up, it is said that the soul is seeking the 
sun ; if it sinks, as often happens, to the ground, the soul remains on earth, and 
if the dead man has in his life been cruel to animals, migrates into some domestic 
animal— dog, horse, or reindeer. Among the Yakouts the ox who has drawn the 
funeral sledge is in his return driven between two fires. There is a ring of the 
far south, of Polynesian or South American customs, when we find some Tungoose 
tribes laying their dead in little boats or vtthu. In his lifetime the Tungoose 
takes about with him such a boat, made of three thin jrlanks, 6 feet long by 1 4 
inches wide, sewn together. The dead man in the boat is covered only with a 
reindeer skin. The soul-images, which the Obi Ostiaks make immediately aftci 
a death to take for some year? the place of the departed in the tent and at meals, 
also link on to world-wide customs. Favourite articles, iike tobacco, hunting- 
weapons, and so on, are also laid on the grave, which is how we hear of “ monu- 
ments ” of reindeer horns. Occasionally food is laid on the grave at considerable 
intervals. Women show mourning by neglect of their external appearance ; and 
the men too, among the Tung coses, when in mourning, let their hair grow and 
do not plait their pigtails. 
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§ l . AFRICA AND THE INDO-AFRICAN GROUP OF RACES 

fcauwa uxl ahipc of Africa — IVniamlar chtfacxr o/ ArVka— Vhjikai d«£cienci« cl lo csost-Limlted 
lurqpfcility of la flvei— Suffice fcm-mico oxd water— It foenc« of c* bh*Vi?nrrtn 

— Ciiiiite— Flco— F iajih— T! ic I&d»>Afrl:nr^— Rtktfel* <f Aina to lie KpOft* toctJi s.*I ea>i— 
jyis'.fiUitHJd of the Negro dw»ot in Africa— Mix*! rac«— Ibe fair ncial anas— Tbs grou^o of lor^uo^ss 
— tUhno^mjjhic ch*r**ltfbtk*-~AI5iiilic» with A m awl rciatbns with Mchioh and A«ar*£y-N«3*La* 
of the jopuUiice. -Hatnricil renJti and ottlosk. 

WE must tear Africa in our eye if we would understand the Africans. The 
destinies of races arc in truth dependent on the sal upon which men travel and 
whence they draw their food, according as i: limits them or lets them spread ; on 
the sky which determines the amount of warmth and moisture that they shall have ; 
on the dower of plants and animals, and we may add minerals from which they 
get the means of feeding, clothing, and beautifying themselves, and of providing 
themselves with friends, helpers, and allies but which may also raise up enemies. 
Africa is the most westerly portion of the mass of land which covers over a third 
of the Eastern Hemisphere in a vast connected system, and it extend* nearly &a 
far to the south as Australia. The southern border of the Old World encloses a 
great basin, whose western edge is skirted by Africa, Its eastern by Australia — the 
Indian Ocean. In it lie the largest African and Asiatic islands, Madagascar, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java, as well as the peninsulas of Somaliland, Arabia, Hither 
and Further India. Far beyond it, to the eastward, extend lands and islands, so 
far that one may well ask whether the unoccupied spice between Easter Island 
and South America formed a permanent bar to the extension of races which had 
already covered a space three times as wide. When one has to speak of the 
ethnography of the African races one must always remember this great half- 
enclosed bight, which might be called the Indo-African Mediterranean. Oceans 
separate countries and connect races. There are people seeded in .Madagascar 
whose nearest relatives live on the opposite edge, in Sumatra; and whatever 
culture is to be found in Africa points to Southern Aria. Africa and Australia 
both look south into the desolate Antarctic space ; Africa has to the westward 
the Atlantic with its few islands ; Australia has to the eastward the Pacific, 
teeming with islands ; both oceans have only in recent times become filled with 
the commerce of the world. This unfavourable position at the end and on the 
border alien’s of connections on one side only, which accounts for the backward 
condition in which the people of Southern Africa and of Australia have remained. 
But the drawbacks disappeared as soon as the roads to the Atlantic and Pacific 
were opened. For Africa, the discovery of a sea-route to India round its southern 
point meant the opening of that half of it which lay south of the equator, of its 
southern extremity above all, to traffic and civilization. Africa is not a wholly 
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detached portion ol the earth like the island continents of America and Australia — 
by the Isthmus of Suez it lungs on to Asia In strict geographical terms it 
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ought therefore to be the south-western peninsula of that quarter. Even if the 
connecting hind is only some 70 miiei wide, and that desert, it has always 
formed a bridge for nations and for traffic. The Red Sea tco, with in numerous 
islands, is barely 250 mite broad in its widest parts, and only 20 at Babclmandeh. 
Still narrower is the strait which divides Europe from Africa at Gibraltar. 
Further, we have the line of Mediterranean islands from Majorca to Cyprus, 
leading north ar.d north-cast to the shores of Europe and Asia Minor. Thus the 
connections of, and approaches to Africa lie in the direction of its northern and 
eastern sides ; and the ethnography of Africa will be constructed on a general 
0*1 World, and specially Asiatic basis. For on the west and south it is far 
removed from other quarters of the giobc, 1 500 miles from South America, 4500 
from Australia. 

When we are considering the possilnlity of navigation between the remoter 
coasts of Africa ami other quarters of tire earth, our thoughts turn spontaneously 
upon its shajK. We mi.11 features favourable to navigation, gulfs and bays, 
peninsulas and islands. Owing to the absence from this continent of arms and 
inlets of the sea, the tribes of the interior have always been cut off from intercourse 
with Europeans; while the ruling principle of the coast-tribes was to hold the 
position of middlemen between them and Europeans. The length of the coast- 
line of Africa, compared with that of Europe, is little more than one-fifth. Only 
the north-east and the north, so far as they arc bordered by the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, show a little mere variety. But this is just where climatic 
conditions encourage the desert-formation to extend at many points as far as the 
coast. Madagascar, the only large island of this quarter of the earth. has led a 
separate life of its own. 

Other forces have also had a checking effect on the development of African 
culture. What a great portion of the earth may lose in the way of accessibility 
through defective conformation may in some measure be compensated for by 
rivers. In Africa, however, the physical geography dcc 3 not allow this compensa- 
tion to operate in an adequate degree ; the Interior, a highland region .surrounded 
with mountains, causes the rivers to descend to the lowland. Itself of 110 great 
dimensknu, in cataracts. Along their more distant course in tl»e interior, wmc 
rivers, in conjunction with the great lakes, arc important aids to intercourse bo far 
as native requirements go , but the road to the sea is cut off. 

Africa Li the region of highlands and table-lands In a general survey it is 
one great plateau, almost everywhere over I OOO feet high. Speke compared it 
to an inverted dish : the bottom being the interior plateau ; the raised ring, the 
mountain-chains on the coast ; and the rim, the sloping strips of lowland. Low- 
lands, that is land under 1 000 feet, form an appendage, to some extent casual, 
along lire coasts and the lower courses of the stream, to the rim of the con- 
tinuous highland, or arc interpolated into its gaps. The mountains do not stand 
conspicuously out from the plateau either in breadth or, as a rule, in height ; they 
arc isolated chains or groups, often only portions of table-land rather higher than 
the rest, or little groups of volcanic mountains, the only summits which reach the 
glacier-level. These formations have no other connecting band than the plateau. 
There is no dominant range as in America, no common buttressing of a central 
plateau as in Asia. The mountain structure of Africa bears the character of 
having been shattered. Africa was never capable of producing or preserving the 




Tins plate represent? a “ Wabeno-song " cut on a wooden tablet It gives a cioitr 
idea nf the picture-writing of the Ojibbcvay Indians, and show* what an aid 
this offers to the memory. The song is sung by a man initiated into the 
Wabeuo mysteries. It is rendered by Schoolcraft as follows: 

17.— A tit* w.th human leu and fecL A 



Fin. I- — A preliminary cha.nu Thr ^ixc repro- 
1 a lodu hr n ooctmal diocc, marked 

with joct OOIM 4 , to deluxe dcud Untie*, tail 
crowned with a migi: bee* tad fer.herx. It it 
fancied that thu lodge has the power of kcomotua, 

01 crawling tlOut The o* mi, *r».l invite* of the 

guests, urc» *olus: 

•• *7 by ib? WtWco’f fvavr.* 

Fn>. a. — At IcxlUn huldiug * wukc la bis liasd. 
He ha* born Ukm. it is vaderucod. umlerxyojod by 
the power of tatdicil magic. aad 1* exhibited u & 

uluuip\ O f still 1 •• Cider cu |nuil 1 hilt, ukrn hiw“ 

The inscription \ her* mirfced by a bar. fedicni og 
a* pause. At ihft point lh« engine becocm general, 
nr#J the derse: begins. nccoirprmea with the ccdunry 
muwcal Itutrumw*. 

Fin. 3.— An Indian in asiftir^* posture, crowned 
with talkers, anil holdup cu: a drumstick : 

0 1 lew mi • 

Fin. 4 — A sprit tedng on the half of tbc iky. 
Tbs herns delete either a spirit, or a Wobeno filled 
with * spirit : « 1 iwlot »*• V,Wi» doe** 

Fie. 5.— A Dane bote decorated with feat hem. 
TK* k a lymbdl mdtiuvc of the power of passing 
througk the air, a • if wish wi*g«: 

••n»«d*y!t>-aTf wflurws!" 

Flo. * — A great serpent, catted CItchy Ketnablc, 
always deplctoi, as in thw imianc*, wfth hm*. It 
k the *>«dx»lof life: 

"I • WfcWso sfirii^ihijs Is my work. - 
Fig. 7.— A hunter, with a bow ool airOw. By 
appealing to Hi rsag^ be fanci« himself sfcle 
to toe animals at a disurce, and to being them iato 
hrs |»ta f so tin: he an lull :hera. In all this hi as 

Inducted by looking xi hfcooer** oyttbotkal wge* 

or molting* : •• l wo* »iih tmi Udic*- 
Fig. 8.— A bb:k owl. (Ram iti*.) 

-Th. umi-iU eruc Um\ *.-L m 

Flu 9. — A wolf slanging on the shy. A gift k 
soaghL This it the symbol of ngilano; : 

•U: rrjehini Aril.* 

Fig. ia — Flames : 



Fig. 11. — This figure represents a fcztis htlf grown 
in tb< w tints. Tic Idea cf lij. ege is symbolacd by 
Its hosing b« mo wi#g. Thu tioga r b*r« ikm a 
mode of phnucob© by which he coDeetk, AC the 
wne time ihtf he piMly rereads a fici ci ha private 
hUior) ot attachment- i 

-My SuVctftl-ny InWrtUd I .low r » pity - 

Fig. ii-A tree, supposed to be nniwoted by a 

dtwuft : *1 uurivud ia ftbtaJiac.* 

Frc. 13. — A frma'r. Shr k depicted is one who 
has rejected \\t *b\wc% of maty. A rejected loser 
procures mystc awdxme, and applka k 10 her brci.ia 
and th* ml** of her feet. This cruses her to sleep, 
during which he makes captive of her. a«i carries 
lief oft to the wo«1s. (A fcaise in the cemioi'io U 

<i*or*«l by Vi«« MIMA I 3 and 14 » 

Fig. 14.— A Waken 0 sprit of ibr air. 
depicted with wlrgs. ax>:l a tail like 1 bird. t. 
his power tn the air, and on the earth : 

••Wobnev Ut u uxnL- 

Fia 15.— An aownaknn vpnM cl the tncon. 

meat Waken srirlt. whose oover is 



He Is 



•yirtxd of (ke pou*r d tlw Wobcoo a tbc vegetable 
lungrfow . •• | Oote *11 day * 

Ft;. fS- A migir bw» B / this the \c 
teener boost* of supernatural powet s 
- liar** aroaol, y*r 

Fig. 19 — A dfun* nkk. The i.mto! J 1 
Ubotrer in the art : ». A * f , f< *. ^ w - 
Fig. »— A Wiboo with oce bom, holding up a 
drum-stick. Thu figure denotes a newly initiated 

m*nh#c 1 « H* .Km U a W-Um^ I 

FlO. 71 . — A hradlrw mat standing on the top of 
the eirh. A prime symbol of mimculo;* psww am! 

boaning : 

“ Vesr berfy 2 tsukc K o (al>adhc I# Fia >V* 

Yvi. 22 . — A lice reaching up to the arc of the 
*ky. He symboliw* the great p^ci U il« nee to 
whose mogte power he trim ! 

•1 p.« R) ..-ud t v 

F|J. Jt$ — A hamon figure with hocus, IvoUlog a 
dul h k the figure of • Wobcno ? 

M I with a x n." 

FlG. 14.— The folce fur cat «i oc sunlxnr • tailed 

lawk, calWJ Sliuu -si JU 'iuD C kc scc, A bird that 

preys <n rvpiilrs. It is an enUem cf J>cwcr in war : 

H M 7 W 4 »*o alcy ? 

Thl ict I figair U venica: llun denote* a pause. 
The JoKon rrsr and then rerum* the danr^ 

Fig. 25.— A oasitr cf :k* Wabeno society, de- 
plctei »Lth cne tori rcicr*:d, and a single ami 
The iBe» k. that with but one nrm his pow*r is gw. 
Hfs heart u shown to deluxe tbc Influence cf tK 
Mcdt Wit; - >|y l< 4 y u 4 WAI WoUlW.‘ 

F>0. a 61 — A nondescript Urd of ill omen 1 
-My v*» htr- the wtJhns Uroe'* 

Fig. 27. A h :nu U:dy with the het^i and wio^* 
of a birtS : - Th»y «ll fl> %•* ny 

Fia 18 — Mississay— a turkey. A symkwl of 
banted power In the opnste# s 

*' Tbc t ir key I irakc i*c rf/ 

Fig. 29- — A wolf. A symkcl of assumed power 
to acirch : •• | a won —a aatr* den.** 

RlG. 3 <k A fl>dng (inrd, nr diAgon tnnk*. H* 
calls in qaatko the powder assumed : 

•Tien b ft>f 9 iv:*f Tke-t h rw tfith I WA*r*>«pi.l|.- 

F««. 31. — A Wabeno penomned w ilk ike cow a 

of fyingi 

-GxtsWakMl OmrWilwrot IndriUWahc^ 

Here » aauihci pou»r u ditUlwi of the ccieraoolei, 



Fig. 32. — A pipe of ceremony. This is the 

<tr.hli«n of paacc. The bpcralu ¥t&okr* K to pic- 

pctUle access : 

- Whit, M.di. rtv *yait br«bcr. do yoc *ct?" 

Figs. 33 and J 4 . - A 6>T*bol **f the ir#ooe, with 
rays, etc. Rrprocnt* a s-ae and a snake : 

* It tSw nfeta I oxmt 10 k*m ytu.” 

Fia 3 j.— A WsWna Thi* I*, tpjitrcmly, * 
vynabol «»f iktwi: Mxa ««c a tb * « utr 

Kia 36.— A dragon winged serpent, or Citchy 
Ktevubrr. U*n»Ue* greoi power os’vr life 1 

- With ny twdr. Wh<f. I dwHl tork ten * 
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contrasts in the development of culture which were denied to the nature of her 
soil. No limits to migration, no immediate juxtaposition of luxuriant fertility 
with the poverty and roughness of soil which compel to nomadism. Africa has 
her deserts, but they have been the scene of no history, and her steppes form 
the border of her deserts and the transition from them to the forest-land. 

Africa lies in greater measure than any ether quarter of the globe between the 
tropics, and remote from the colder parts of the temperate tones. Its climate is 
therefore warm, dry r and continental Of the two great elements of the tropical 
climate, Africa possesses more 
warmth than moisture The rain- 
fall is tropical orfly in its distribu- 
tion in the year. When the sun 
is at its greatest altitude comrs 
the period of greatest rainfall. 

Its arrival forms, in the tropics, a 
division of the year, distinguishing 
the dry from the rainy season. It 
is only from the Middle Congo to 
Like Victoria that rain falls at all 
seasons, producing that luxuriance 
of vegetation which is common in 
other tropical lands, especially in 
the great and cthnographically 
important forest region. On the 
coasts of Natal and New Guinea 
monsoon -like sea winds, blowing 
from the coder sea to the heated 

land, extend the rainy season. - — r--~ \\ ///' 

But they arc only climatic islands 

In the broad ocean of the north- A N -"» '‘"' n “ ■» '»* 

BHmwn Mmucxt-btn»& | 

cast traoc -wind, which finds no 

barrier all across the Sahara and into the Congo district, except the increased 
weakness which comes to it with distance. Hut though the desert does not 
reappear here so sharply defined as in North Africa, and the Kalahari hag more 
the nature of a steppe, yet there arc, even under the equator, regions of little 
rainfall. The south-west trade also confine* the region of rain, forest, and agri- 
culture. more especially on the south-west, to within a feu* degrees from the 
equator. One must also reflect that night is the winter of the tropics. The 
extensive and regular elevations cauic a rapid interchange of diurnal warmth 
and nocturnal cold, corresponding to the almost universal tendency to dryness ; 
and this again belongs to the continental climate. Fertility of soil with precarious 
rainfall produces in Africa too the dangerous coincidence of increasing masses 
of population with decline in the quantity of food In Nubia, Kordofan, Sennaar, 
Dartour, and throughout the central Soudan, it Is the same picture : drought, 
locusts, famine. 

The flora cf Africa bears, as a whole, the marks rather of tropical heat than 
of tropical moisture. In spite of great internal variations, drought and lack of 
water have *ct on it a common stamp of continental affinities. The Mediterranean 
VOL. II u 
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of Africa a large list cf useful planes — such as the gum-acacia, ebony, various 
dye-woods, the kola-nut ; but of cultivated plants calculated not to sene a 
momentary need, but to support a steady development based on the cultivation 
of tlx: soil, oi a gradual progress to higher aims, there is no excessive plenty. 
The origin, too, of many useful plants is undoubtedly not African. Within 
historical times, European, Egyptian, and Arabian influence has introduced wheat, 
barley, maiM. rice, sweet potato, and more recently the potato as well : also 
tobacco, though serious botanical geographers have raised the question whether 
tobacco be not originally African, on the ground that it is inconceivable that it 
can have struck its roots so deep in the habits of the people since the discovery 
of America. Undoubtedly the African cultivated landscape has been greatly 
transformed by these naturalisations. From the point of view of culture, too, the 
Africa which had not the manioc, maize, or tobacco was quite a different country. 
It is principally due to the millet species that agriculture is so extensive a power 
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flora of the nonhem border 'Con shrivels up to that of the Sahara, pour in species 
and in forms. In the tropical kingdom, savannahs ar.d tall grass prevail, with 
isolated trees, forming not so much forests as groves. Thus in the Soudan proper 
a park-like scenery has arisen In the damp lowlands the primeval forests, 
spreading out from the narrow “galleries" of the valley bottoms, occupy i large 
space — largest in the Middle and Upper Congo district. But the whole region 
has only half the species nf the corresponding but much smaller regions of Asia 
and America. The dors of the Kalahari and the south-western coast-tract is a 
desert flora, that of the Cape country- a steppe flora. Thus the vegetation reflects 
the distribution of the rainfall. We find, indeed, in each of the natural " provinces " 
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in Africa ; but the origin of these valuable cereals is obscure. Unfortunately the 
family which of nil useful plants arc perhaps useful in the most directions, the 
palmt. are far less represented here than in Asia and America. Vet the date- 
palm first made the north with its deserts habitable, and the oil-palm still 
furnithet the only article of African export which can compete with slaves and 
ivory, 

Africa is in proportion to its site the richest land of the world in mammals ; 
and since the most important domestic animals belong to this class, the conditions 
should here be favourable to the acqui- 
sition of them. Yet even here most 
are of non- African origin. The Africans 
breed cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, camels, 
horses, and poultry, and also keep 
degs and cats ; while It is a mark of 
the Ethiopian zoological province that 
the first five of these arc altogether 
lacking in the wild state. There 
remains therefore only the aw- the 
horse docs not appear on Egyptian 
monuments before the 1 8th dynasty 
— and the dog. which may be of native 
descent; the cat, which certainly is; 
with the guinea-fowl, or Numidian 
hen, as the ancients called it. and the 
universal honey-bee. From the abun- 
dant ruminants of the antelope s|>ecics 
servants for man could surely have 
been obtained ; the taming of the 

ostrich has indeed been effected with advantage in recent times. The African 
elephant, unlike the Indian, seems never to have been tamed — even Hanni- 
bal’s elephants are supposed by many to have been of the Indian species ; 
and it is doubtful whether we can, with Schweinfurth, see in his “ relapse " an 
effect of the general retrogression of culture in Africa. A great portion of 
Africa is productive hunting-ground. With the exception of the Lower 
Egyptians, no race has ever been so exclusively devoted to agriculture or 
cattle-farming as not at times to have sought its subsistence in the chase, and 
purely hunting-races are distributed throughout Africa. There are water-nomads, 
too, who profit by the wealth of fish in the rivers. The deserts, wide regions of 
the west and of the wooded interior, arc poor in animals. Mischievous animals, 
from the carnivora to the locust, arc largely represented. After the Matabele 
wars of the ‘fifties, the lions and leopards got so used to human flesh that they 
became quite a public nuisance on the Middle Zambesi Elephants, rhinoceroses, 
and hippopotami devastate the fields, and the Cape buffalo is of all ruminants 
perhaps the most dangerous to man. There arc crocodiles in all the waters from 
the Nile to the Orange River ; but of poisonous snakes Africa has in general 
fewer than other hot countries On the other hand, it has abundance of noxious 
insects of the dipterous and the locust families. Poisonous flics, above all the 
lutie. exclude horses and cattle from wide districts In South and Central Africa. 
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On the other hand, In regions otherwise poor in animals, many of the - iipttra are 
of value for their larva, for the African lets nothing go to waste 

The position of the great mass of the African races towards other groups of 
mankind is given by their pronounced affinity to the Indo-Africaru. Like India. 
Africa has received influxes from the north, but here the dark population could 
not be merged in the lighter invaders. In the permeation of the light elements 
with the dark, the latter have hitherto predominated in area, number, and vitality. 
Wc do not wish to break up Africa into racial territories, but to premise the 
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unity of by far the greatest part of the races of this quarter of the earth, and 
starting from this, regard the differences as varying shades. 

Natural bnundariei. such as might form an absolute check to migrating races, 
do not exist in Africa. The deserts no doubt make intercourse difficult, but yet 
allow it to filter through. As places of refuge they bring together fragments of 
the most remote races, and produce hybrids, few indeed in number, but widely 
distributed. The population of the oases in the Libyan Desert, once Berber, is 
on the way to become wholly Negro. Mountain-structure and river-systems have 
in Africa done more to link together than to separate. The only separating force 
left, then, is the spontaneous action of the peoples themselves. But in only one 
case, that of Egypt, have these raised themselves to the social level, one condition 
of which is a long sojourn in an abode. So far as we know their history and 
present state, all the others ccme under the conception of “natural M or of semi- 
cultured races ; they have been unstable in every relation, races without 
permanence cc cohesion, exposed in the highest degree to hybridisation, annihila- 
tion, or transforming renewal. 
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Shifting of abcric is a characteristic of African races. Whether we take the 
word in the wider tense of nomadism, or that of wandering from one pasturage 
to another, or in the yet more limited sense of changes in the site of tillage*, 
instability is everywhere. Therewith culture remains essentially at the old mark. 
In Europe the movement of history has been prq>onderantly inward, here it has 
boon outward. A certain ethnographical uniformity cannot deceive us as to the 
changes that proceed under this shell. The stationariness of everything is only 
apparent. If a race seems 
to keep its individuality in 
matters like tattooing, or 
mutilation of teeth, its blood 
yet keeps altering. Africa 
is above all ether countries 
remote from civilization the 
agricultural quarter of the 
earth, and one showing a 
certain degree of settlement ; 
but this, owing to the lo« 
stage of general culture, is 
weakened and limited in its 
operation. 

Under such circum- 
stances we shall expect to 
find sharply -defined racial 
types only when foreign 
races have immigrated at 
no distant peried ; for any 
thing which has had time 
to develop would have been 
absolutely obliged to strive 
for assimilation. And in 
fact the sharp differences 
between the Africans proper 
have not maintained them- 
selves ; they are ohsolete 
collective designations. 

It i> not meant that Africa from end to end is filled with a homogeneous 
inass of mankind ; we wish merely to note that the right method is not to make 
a one-sided search after points of separation and consider these, but first to pro- 
claim the points of community that are unquestionably present, and then only 
point out the variations. For this reason we apportion our task so as first to 
show, by way of introduction, the great common feature of African mankind, and 
then to indicate by individual descriptions how and why races here or there 
present themselves as peculiarly constituted. 

The nucleus of the populations of Africa in respect both of geographical 
position and of mass, is Ethiopian ; dark brown skin, woolly hair, thick— or rather 
everted — lips, and a tendency to strong development cf the facial and maxillary 
parts. To such races Africa, south of the Great Desert, has belonged from the 
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earliest historical period, and the Desert itself probably once did belong. In the 
extreme south, in a compact group, and in small groups also in the interior, lives 
a light brown variety, nf low stature. The north beyond the Desert, however, is 
inhabited by men in general of light colour, whether reddish like the Egyptian*, 
or yellowish like the Arabs, showing curly rather than woolly hair, and a less 
conspicuous facial and maxillary development. The Berbers ot the Atlas arc 
even like southern Europeans. But the characteristics of the mass are not 
sharply opposed to the Ethiopian, deviating rather by way of mixture and 
attenuation. 

That this is more than an idle assumption is shewn by the history of the 
African races. From the earliest times of which we have any knowledge dark 
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men have continually filtered through, chief , y by way of the slave-trade, to the 
lighter north. For this reason we may say with Fritsch that a general considera- 
tion of African ethnolcgy shows the Soudan to have been the Parting -point. It 
forms the middle member between dark and light Africa, apparently divided 
parts, out of which its mobile races have tended to make one whole. Negroes 
crossed the Alps with Hannibal, and fell at Worth beside MacMahon. What- 
ever their original nature may have been, all this population mu6t have been 
alloyed with a strong Ethiopian element, as our cut of a Fezzan man show -. 
Die entire Semitic and Hamitic population of Africa has in other words a 
mulatto character which extends to the Semites outside Africa. 

Imbedded in the dark complcxioncd population of Africa there arc tribes 
whose type of feature approaches the nobler forms of white faces, although their 
colour is as dark as that of the typical Negro. An example is shown in the 
portrait on p. 244. Thus no necessary relation exists between colour and other 
physical characteristics. It is interesting here to note that to the more nobly- 
formed people among the dark Africans belong especially the tribes of the west 
side facing Arabia, and many on the north-west and west as in r as the Benue. 
The Nubians. Abyssinians, G alias, and Somalis, the Fulbes, Mandingos, Hou«as. 
and others arc included in these; but the Wahuma, Azandfih, and Monbuttus,the 
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" bronzc-stiluci ' from the L'ppcr Congo to the Cameroon*, form a second rank 
behind them, more of the Negro kind. Among ionic, foreign influence L- 
demonstrable ; among all it is probable. F.ven anthropologists like Quatrefages 
speak of signs of Semitic admixture among the Zulus : and see the portrait of 
Sandili nn p. 13 of vol. i. 

Thus in the mass of the African Negroes, we find the Bantus— properly 
Ba-Ntu. “ men -folk” — predominant in the cast and south marked off from the 
tribet that preponderate in the nest and north. The Bantus live in regions that 
lie meat open to 
Indian and Arabian, 
possibly also Malay, 
immigration ; the 
west has been less 
exposed to influences 
of the kind. Africa 
as well ai America 
shows a richer ethno- 
logical development 
on iu inner than on 
it* outer ride The 
so - called dwarfs, 
the light -coloured, 
woolly-haired, long- 
headed race of whom 
we have heard so 
much, rome into line 
here ; they formerly 
lived compact in the 
south part of the 
continent, and have- 
sent only Isolated 
outlier* across the 
equator. Lastly, in 
the north a broad 
zone of half-Negroid, 
half-Caucasian mixed 
races extends from 
the Atlantic lo the Red Sea, and aero** the desert to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Thus we have two regions of pure Negroids, and two of mixed races. 

As always happens, languages in Africa are more sharply divided than races. 
In the south the Khoi-Khoi fBushrcan and Hottentot; group of language* show 
less similarity among themselves than do the speakers of them. Then follow the 
Bantu languages in an unbroken chain as far as the Equator. Tlx; languages of 
Central Africa are manifold. We must assume that a: the point of meeting 
languages originally Bantu, and another or others of a northern type, have invaded 
and permeated each other. A fact which speaks with especial force iu favour of 
their having arisen from amalgamation, is tliai in proportion as we go away from 
the region where Bantus and Hamitc* are in contact we find each language in its 
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respective territory displaying the greatest uniformity over wide distances and 
under quite dissimilar conditions Lastly, the extreme north ii shared between 
the Hamitic languages of the ancient Egyptians, the Libyan and Cushite tribes, 
immigrants probably from Asia, and the Semitic Abyssinian and Arabic. 

To look for old connections between these languages which have hitherto 
been kept apart will b? in the future a main task of ethnography. Little has 
been done in this way. It was a stimulating idea of Lepsius that the Hottentot 
had come in frum Asia with the Hamitic languages, while the Bantu were the 
original languages of the African aborigines ; that the Soudanese or half-bred 
Negro tongues were to be derives! from Hamitic and Bantu elements ; and that 
the old connection between the Hamitic of North and South Africa had been 
dissolved by a .second advance of the Bantu uibes who had in the first instance 
been driven hack, whereby the mixed speech of the Negroes north of the equator 
had come into existence. Comparative philology can, however, afford any con- 
tinuous assistance to such conclusions only by elucidating the more recent 
phases ; for the rapid extension and changeable nature of the languages forbid 
us to search very deep. ; 

Ethnographical!}', Africa belongs in its main «cctior*s to the southern domain, 
as explained in vol. i. p. 7. and falls entirely within the region of iron, It has 
gone through two periods of disintegration. If ivc compare work from the interior 
of Africa, which has not been touched by European influence, with Melanesian 
work, we are conscious of a dependence and impoverishment which has pene- 
trated with the iron. The property and customs of the Negroes belong to a 
later stage of development. It is impossible to find any difference between 
certain Melanesian and African Negroes. In its northern section, however, 
Africa is n« in sole possession of itself. The North Africans, who are 
rcckonod with the Caucasian or Mediterranean stock, arc found again in 
Western Asia and Southern Europe. The Asiatic origin of the Egyptians 
is asserted by serious inquirers, whiic for that of Arabs and Abyssinians 
there is historical evidence, and prehistoric monuments in the Atlas seem to 
point to ancient relations between the races of North Africa and Europe, to 
which may be added the scattered instances of blonde persons in the Atlas 
It would be unjustifiable to try to establish the origin of the African populations 
without reference to the neighbouring portions of the earth. The favourite 
question as to autarhthones must retire into the background. 

As regards the relation borne by the light-coloured “dw-arf"of something 
under 5 feet high in the south — a mere sprig on the stem of the Negro races — to 
the other Africans, especially to their next neighbours the Negroes, the physical 
resemblance of the two is undoubted, while the affinity of language is still 
indistinct. Similar relations prevail also between small races of Southern Asia, 
Negritos, Andamanese. Veddahs, and the Negroids of those parts ; the stock evi- 
dently has a tendency to form dwarf varieties. Ethnographical!}- the two halves 
arc not solitary. The Hottentots arc a pastoral race after the African kind, the 
Bushmen arc hunters, with bows and poisoned arrows like the dwarfs of the 
Central African forests. The ditcovcry of light-coloured, small races, resembling 
the Bushmen, in the interior of Africa ha« gone on pushing the limit of the 
light-coloured South Africans further to the north. In South Africa itself the 
t»o lighter groups, the pastoral and the hunting, may once have extended further 
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But to return to our comi deration of the races from a geographical point 
of view. What arc we to think a* to the origin of the Negro? Looked at 
biologically, Africa appears as a peninsula of Asia, on which singularly many 
*l>ecies and form* of creatures have continued to exist in a backward state. The 
seclusion towards the north due to the deserts must have lasted until seamen, 
better than Africans now are. from elsewhere, struck the coasts of Africa; it 
caused immigrants up to the desert limits to come principally by the circuitous 
route through Western Asia. On the continent of Asia mighty floods of races 
split up the Negroes and pushed them into the south and south-east ; only 
Africa offered them space to expand undisturbed. The thing of most value to 
the history of mankind about the Negro peopling of Africa is that it affords the 
only example of a freely and broadly developed branch of the great Negro 
stock, which everywhere else is surrounded by a wide belt of retrogression. 
Since paves of people haw often flowed across from Asia to Africa, whereas 
there is no authenticated ease of a converse movement, analogy alio is in favour 
of a Negro immigration from the eastward. If such immigrants found inhabitants 
already there, they must, owing to their small number, have found themselves 
compelled to be absorbed by the aborigines, even though they had the upper 
hand ; and in this way mixed stocks would come into existence, outnumbering 
by a little the natives. But after this process, which we see embodied to-day in 
the Somalia and Swahdis, had been once and again repeated, and one wave 
after another from the cast had surged on into the interior of the continent, the 
whole population became nearly uniform. Whoever thinks these repeated im- 
migrations improbable should recollect that history tell* u* of four .Semitic 
invasions, lasting in seme cases for centuries: the Hyksos into Egypt, the 
Arabs into Abyssinia and the further parts of North and East Africa. While 
yet earlier in East Africa ancient Hamitic and Arab, perhaps also Indian 
influences had extirpated or at least worn down much that was genuinely Negro, 
and while decomposition is the prescribed destiny of the western border, in the 
interior old tilings survived in a more genuine state. 

Whenever the older African stock of culture points to any exterior source, 
It is to the cast. Africa falls in great part within the limits of the distribution 
of iron, of the Indian ox and pig, of the domestic fowL The iron industry of 
Southern Asia and the cattle breeding of India are prominent points in African 
ethnography. Similarly agriculture, with its varieties of millet, in part of Indian 
origin, draws through Central and South Africa, Southern Arabia, and India 
(where the preponderance of millet over other food -crops is as a rule overlooked;, 
a belt which joins on to that of rice in Eastern Asia, and lies south of that of 
wheat, barley, and rye. Madagascar altxie forms a remarkable exception with 
its strongly predominant cultivation of rice and some maize. The fashion o: 
covering the fore-arm and lower part of the thigh with brass or copper rings one 
over another, or sometimes in a connected spiral — often as much clothing as 
finery — is found in East and West Africa no less than among lower races in 
India. That ivory has money value and is highly esteemed in both regions is 
an ethnographical affinity based on zoology. The loom is essentially the 
same on both sides of the Indian Ocean. While among the races of Centra! 
Asia, the Hyperboreans, and the American Indians, the doublc-cuncd bow. 
with a depression in the middle, is predominant, the simple bent form is usual In 
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India and Africa. Other points of resemblance extend to New Guinea and into 
the Pacific We iveed only notice the bows with knob? and strings of rattan on 
the Kassai ar.d in North New Guinea : this can fce no casual coincidence, it must 
be common origin. So, too, the contrivances for the hand-guard rest on a similar 
basis. If perhaps the great fact that the Africans paste** iron may seem to 
contradict this view, recent research is ever more clearly bringing out the 
existence in former times of a Stone Age extending over Africa, the very con- 




dition, that is, in which the majority of the Asiatic and Australian Negroes were 
at the time of tlieir first contact with Europeans. 

In the sphere of imagination again, the contact is often very intimate. 
Week has called attention to a number of points of agreement between the 
star-legend of Bushmen and South Australians. These races, who arc jointly 
regarded as the most btekward in culture both possess an astounding wealth 
or legends and poems about a whole list of heavenly bodies. Besides this, 
obvious agreements occur in the legends The Australians trace the origin 
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of the sun to an cmu’.i egg which men of former days threw into the vault 
of heaven, the Bushmen to a man who was similarly thrown by his fellows. 
The Milky Way, according to the aborigines of Victoria, came into existence 
from the smoke of those men’s fire, according to the Bushmen from ashes, 
which they threw into the sky. Both connect a bright star, the Australians 
Arcturtis, the Bushmen Canopus, with wild food, for example, ants' eggs, which 
it teaches them to find. In the Magellanic clouds one race sees a pair of birds, 
the other a pair of antelopes. Pcschel has called attention to the correspondence 
between South Africans and Fijians in curious legends relating to mortality. 
The Fijian «tory is that two gods, Moon and Rat, contended whether men 
should die and come back again like the mcon, or die once for all like the rats. 
Rat got the best of it, and now men are mortal. Among the Hottentots the 
Moon sends the Hare to tell men that they shall fade away and come to life 
again as it docs. The Hare gives the messages in the contrary sense, so the 
Moon throws a stick at it, anc splits its upper hp. The Basutcs matcc the 
Lizard bring the right message, but the Chameleon overtakes it with the wrong 
one, and men believe the Chameleon. It is impossible that these resemblances 
can all be casual. 1 

Of course, however, we must not overlook the possibility of an identical 
source which originally may have had very little to do with either. We are 
disposed to think of this especially in presence of the fables ar.d tales of the 
yellow South Africans which often resemble those of Europe. The fragmentary 
condition in which the myth of Hepha-stu* and the Polynesian legend of Maui 
recurs here n« a talc of a one-legged man, allows us to hear the common source 
only as a lar-off rippling ; but wc cannot doubt that it once flowed in greater 
strength. In the highly-developed legal life of the Negroes too. foreign elements 
can be demonstrated. Negroes possess in a high degree the faculty and 
disposition for adopting foreign bodies of manners, and are poor in inventions of 
their own, which must affect, not only their material, but also their intellectual 
culture. 

For this reason cultures of importance in the history of the world have found 
a permanent footing only on the borders j Africa has developed no Mexico or 
Peru. Instead of this, soil, climate, and human material have impressed an 
African stamp on germs introduced from abroad. This holds good, even of 
Egyptian culture. The “ whence " of it is just now indifferent to us ; what alone 
Interests us is its " whither* that i* the direction in which it radiated. The 
sccptre-knife of tire Monbuttu chiefs, the Kaffir or Angolan woman’s spindle for 
her cotton, tbc five-stringed guitar of the Niger, whole strings of customs about 
agriculture and cattle-breeding, in domestic affairs and in war, repeat those of 
Egypt, and at the some time those of ancient Asia, or at least have a strong ring 
of them. Then from Western Asa, Arabian culture took its course from the 
north and the east into the heart of the continent ; and was approaching it when 
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European* first began to follow in the footstep* of those "pioneers of civiliration." 
It brought about the foundation of real centres of culture in the form of 
permanent states, large towns, numerous active races, but only in the Soudan, the 
natural region of passage from North to Central Africa. The Europeans who 
founded colonics on the north coast as early as the eighth century B.C., and in 
later times got a foothold, owing to the Roman dominion, from Numidia to 
Egypt, have, except in South Africa, remained on the border, and till quite 
recent times have had less influence than Arabs and Egyptians. 

In alliance with stimulus from without, the interior of Africa has had a 
development of its own, variable no doubt, but wherever it has been undisturbed, 
copious. The striking point about African ethnography is that as we go towards 
the interior, die lei cl of culture, so far as measured by the abundance and variety 
of its stock of possessions, by persistency in the conditions, by the prosperity and 
density of the population, is greater than in the cuter districts. At the same 
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time we must not on this account speak of unexpected differences of culture 
within the circle of inner African races. From among the developments, in 
general low. which inner Africa has to show, mote favoured outgrowths rise 
conspicuous, which, brightly as they may stand out from their surroundings, arc 
still* when compared with the circle of Aiab and Egyptian culture, not yet out of 
barbarism. 

In connection with the question of the African capacity for development, and 
the possible points at which higher culture may tnkc hold, we will give a closer 
glance at the point* where a notable superiority to the standard of inner Africa 
is observable. No injustice i* done to the “ autochthonous civilizations " of the 
Monbuttus, the Waganda, the Bangala, and others, if we look for their superiority 
primarily in the material ingredients of culture. Therein they do but maintain 
the inmost cs'cncc of African culture ; for it is just the contrast between the 
high development of the material side and the backward condition of the spiritual 
that gives African culture as a whole its peculiar character. In that industrious 
pursuit of agriculture ard cattle-breeding beside so limited a development of 
political and religious institutions there seems to be something heavy, depressing, 
stationary. Hence, too, the astonishing regularity of its distribution. This 
condition of thirds bears, in the first place, the mark of an inland life, but ha* 
also a deep root in the Negro disposition, of which the chief strength lies not in 
dash, but in perseverance. The Negro is more industrious than people often 
think, nor is he s a brutishly stupid as he was long, from interested motives, 
represented to be, but he seldom rise* to spiritual heights. 

One of the moat important fact* of African ethnology is the comparatively 
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numerous population. Even excluding Egypt with its teeming humanity, and 
including the thinly-pcopJcd desert, Africa is better off for inhabitants than pre- 
European America or Australia. We do not believe that the prairies of North 
America were once uninhabited, but they were never so densely peopled as the 
grass country at the lack of the Cameroons or on the north bank of the Ubangi. 
Without cattle-breeding or iron, the provision of means of subsistence for a 
population at that stage of civilisation numbering more than two to the square 
mile would ba altogether too difficult But if in the more favoured lands of 
Central Africa the density is five to eight times as large, one may say that this 
quarter of the globe shares, with Southern Asia, not only 
In the store of culture, but also the operation of them 
upon a dense population. The usual estimate in the 
present day for Africa is 200 to 206 millions of men, 
of which the more accurately known land- and colonics 
in North and South Africa, the deserts, and the islands, 
account for about 30 millions. If. however, in the future 
from 30 to 50 millions have to be deducted from the 
1 70, which arc almost entirely based upon estimates, in 
pan exaggerated, even so large districts of Africa will 
still appear thickly peopled. But there figures arc too 
limited and fluctuating to allow u> to generalise from 
them. The estimate based upon the alleged dense 
population of Manyema and Monbuttu-land not only 
overlooked the difference in the distribution of population 
caused by the lower level of culture in the Negro coun- 
tries, devoid as they are of towns and roads, of a large 
tr»iie, and erf the industries which feed it, but also ether 
ethnographic peculiarities which make irregularity, result- 
ing from instability, the most essential characteristic in 
the geographical distribution of the Negroes, The natural 
feat urea too, which bring the domains of nomadism 
close to those of settlement, are not enough considered. 

In short, those estimates suffer from the. essential defect 
phical and anthropological continuity which is actually 
the natural condition nor in the population of Africa. 

made by the inexhaustible export ol slaves that Africa was a land specially fertile 
in men remains indeed in existence, but the view that from individual instances 
of density we may conclude a universal density, as in our ow n civilized lands, 
must be controverted. 

If we test the accounts, we find prominence given to settlements in favourable 
positions on rivers and trade-routes, which again are just those most visited by 
travellers, to small states that have exceptionally been left undisturbed, and to 
European colonies, where the coloured race also shares in the blessings of a strict 
administration. Between these lie wide regions, thinly-peopled, even uninhabited. 
And these abrupt and frequent intervals have their causes deep in the nature of 
the continent and the stage of culture of its people ; for tlic very minimum of 
population, absolute emptine**, i* to be found also in civilised regions, or their 
frontiers. To u hat maximum Negroes can attain with their ways of management, 
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their family, their civil society, we can learn only from experience ; and here it 
might appear that the population had never been denier than in the Shillook 
country. In i8yt there were in the Shillook territory proper, according to an 
estimate, some 5000 villages with a population of a million. According to this 
there must have been on the average more than 333 people to the square mile, 
over the 300 or so square miles, inhabited by the Shillook* in Schweinfunh's 
time, on the banks and the islands of the White Nile. We shall have to refer 
to the attraction which water-supply exercises on settlement But often this 
too .soon finds its limits ; the population on the Lower Congo and the Lower 

Ugowc is thin. Above all, however, 
a dense population anywhere in Africa 
always presumes the neighbourhood 
of a thinly -peopled region, if it be 
not surrounded therewith. This causes 
a further difficulty in proceeding by 
way of averages. If the dense popu- 
lation is warlike as in Uganda, it 
depopulates the neighbouring coun- 
tries by its raids. If it wants to live 
in peace, it shuts itself off by a border 
region which may only be occupied 
by little hunting-settlements, like those 
of the Batwas in Central Africa, and 
which in the case of the smaller 
state* demands as much — with the 
Nyam-Nyams even more — space than 
the populous region. As a third case 
we have the broad thinly-inhabited 
hunting region of the Dir.kas on the 
eastern bank of the White Nile, where 

a (ft*. . *«««"* n »• »"»«> ,h c Shillook* have the western bank. 

The weaker hold on the seal causes fluctuations unheard of among Europeans, 
even in colonial districts. Thus whole colonics of Mittoos. who would not submit 
to the lordship of the Arabs, moved into the Nyam-Nyam country . Even races 
previously and subsequently settled migrate in order to escape political oppression 
or danger. 

European colonial policy has thus to reckon here with the living and 
replenishing force possessed by a stock long at home in their vast country, with 
a stock capable of increasing rapidly, and losing none of its force tinder civiliza- 
tion, in spite of the diseases that have made their way in with it. It sounds 
melancholy no doubt when Brazza, writing in 1885 from the Congo, says : " It is 
wretched to kc the spread of syphilis in these villages (where the Alima joins the 
Congo). Men, women, and children are covered with ulcers." But numerous medical 
men since Lichtenstein have given it as their opinion that these diseases have 
a less destructive effect cn Africans than on Europeans. 1 Smallpox, measles, con- 
sumption, influenza, and a!) the various scourge* of American Indians, Australian*, 
Polynesians, Northern Asiatics, have never depopulated wide districts in Africa, 
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unless in the south, where sources of aid arc rare and the population is always 
thin. The retrogression had more the character of a social phenomenon. Kidnap- 
ping, slavery, polygamy, cannot but destroy the natural composition of the popu- 
lation and check increase. Among the warlike and predatory Waganda, for 
example, there arc. according to Felkin, seven women to two men. 

It is assumed of a number of African race* that they are hybrids ; hardly 
one has bten designated by all observers a3 wholly pure. And even when we 
consider those which haw sprung up in historical times from the combination of 
known elements, no other portion of the earth offers so many, so large, and so 
influential hybrid races ; the Moors to the north, the Soudanese to the south of 
the Desert, the Swahdis in the cast, and the Bastaards in the south. And in this 
It Is not merely a case of a little drop of African blood, but it takes the first 
place; we must not call It Europeanisation or Arabization, but Negroizatioo. On 
the cast coast this process can be observed In the descendants of A rubs, on the 
west in those of Portuguese and Negro women. Similarly the population of the 
Libyan Desert, of Fcztan, even of Morocco itself, is in a fair way to become Negro. 

It is in their numbers that the historical force of the Africans has hitherto 
Iain. Masses of them have been thrown on to the coasts of Asia, America, and 
even Europe. In America whole islands, as San Domingo and Jamaica, have 
fallen to the share of the Negroes ; several States of the Union, as well as Nicaragua, 
show Negro majorities, and in Brazil all classes arc permeated by the Negro element. 
As a rule, indeed, they have remained patiently in lower walks of life, thereby 
not belying the basis of their historical character. Their capacity for education, 
however, is by force of circumstances gradually being realised in results that may, 
at perhaps no very remote epech, materially alter our judgment as to the capacity 
and historical destiny of the stock. 

Even in earlier days a deeper thinker might not have agreed with our great, 
but in this respect short-sighted historical philosophers, who held that Africa was 
only in the ante-chamber of universal history. The land which bore Egypt and 
Carthage will always be of importance in the world’s history ; and even the 
transplantation without their own will of millions of Africans to America 
remains an event having most important consequences. But since Africa, both 
politically and economically, has been brought nearer to us, the above-mentioned 
idea ha* had altogether to give way. That continent, the greatest portion of 
which longest remained a terra incognita, has suddenly been called on to play a 
great part in the history of the expansion of the European races. In our day's 
Africa has become the scene of a great movement, which must fix its destiny in 
history for thousands of years. While a century ago the great political and 
trading powers were still merely hanging on like leeches to its outskirts, to-day 
the “spheres of interest,” domains of power of which the extent is not yet known 
even to their owner, arc meeting in the far interior of the continent. Herewith 
for tl* first time Europeans are coming into close connection with the most vigorous 
shoot of the dark b.unchof nations, on lire soil most appropriate to it, but to them 
in the first place by no means favourable. Now it will be decided whether much 
or little of these, the oldest of all now living stocks, will pass into the mankind cf 
the remoter future. And that i* one of the greatest problem* cf the history of 
the world, which must be the history of mankind. 
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§ 2. THE LIGHT-COLOURED SOUTH AFRICANS IN GENERAL 



Poritfcn o' the L«b'<o!ot’*d Sooth Afn’ram among (he African rac»— R*l*l»ia of Bjhnen to Koruniai— 
The Hceienloi UnpoRo— EthMcnphtail iRiejmenu ind traCiticnj. 



OME action of African humanity, peculiar in build, languages, and partly 
also in customs, dwells in the peninsular southern angle of the continent, especially 
in the west and south. It lives under unfavourable conditions ; there is nowhere 
much space for agriculture, and thousands of square miles arc too stony for 
pasturage. Add to this the absence of intercourse due to the comer or border 
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position, which existed till Europeans established themselves on the coasts, and 
it will be understood how much these races suffered from lack of the gifts of 
culture. In all the outlying comers of the earth, Tierra del Fuego or Tasmania, 
Labrador or I.apland, we see tho tame picture ; only here we have in addition 
the deeper anthropological distinction of low stature and light colour of skin. 
Their languages are undoubtedly peculiar. The most obvious suggestion, to see 
in this the effect of seclusion under less favourable natural conditions, is opposed 
by the sporadic occurrence of similar races in the most various parts of Central 
Africa. But even if these appear as the only compactly preserved fragment oi 
a population that was once far more widely spread, and that has been pushed 
back by the dark Negro tribes which are dominant to-day, we cannot dives our- 
selves of the thought that in these small light-coloured Socks we have to see not 
an ordinary variation, but what Virchow calls " a Limb that has retrograded a 
long way,” of the Negro Sera. 

At all events the older Portuguese and Dutch found genuine Negroes on the 
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Sofala coast, at the mouth of the Quanta, etc. The cast, being favourably 
situated, was taken possession of by the advancing Kaffirs ; their present frontier 
towards the Hottentots and Bushmen forms a line almost bisecting South Africa 
from Lake Ngami. The tribes formerly settled here had to content themselves 
with the west side. May not the low position of these light-coloured Africans be 
ascribed, in the first place, to their removal into unfavourable conditions of life? 
Besides this the Bushmen had to fight with the Kaffirs for their hunting-grounds, 
the Hottentots for their pastures ; while the closer they were pushed together 
the more they were forced mutually into the old inevitable strife between hunter 
and herdsman: The inherited enmity between Bushmen and Hottentots has, 
however, contributed to keep the old racial characteristics sharply distinct 

The anthropological relations of the two light-coloured races of South Africa, 
if impartially regarded, lead to the conclusion that the Bushman displays purer 
and more sharply stamped characteristics than the Hottentot; though it must 
not be overlooked that to the north of his territory he too becomes stronger and 
darker. If we take as common features the small stature, the light, wrinkled 
skin, the small hands and feet, the hair felted into the appearance of peppercorns, 
and among the women the fat hinder parts, and the so-called u Hottentot apron” 
we find oil thin more persistent among the Bushmen. Their character tco, is 
more decidedly savage. Even if certain physical distinctions may be explained 
by the probably different degrees of crossing, the abrupt contrast in the mode of 
life always remains. The Hottentots have the following legend of the origin of 
the Bushmens mode of life: In the beginning there were two men. One was 
blind ; the other was a hunter. The hunter found a cave out of which wild 
animals came, and he killed the young ones. The blind man groped about and 
smelt and said. “ That is no game, that is cattle/' After that he got his sight 
and saw that it was cow 5 with their calves. Then he built a kraal and smeared 
himself as the Hottentots do. Now the hunter was hard put to it to track his 
game, and when he saw what the other did, be thought he would smear himself 
too. “Look here,” said the other, ‘ before using the ointment you must throw 
it into the fire." But the flames blazed up and bii^nt his face sadly, so that he 
was glad to run away. But the other called after him in mockery, “ Take your 
club, and run into the mountains ; you can look for honey there.” This was the 
origin of the Bushmen. 

The Hottentots approach the Kaffirs in their manner of tending their herds ; 
they also have many customs in common with them, and with all their physical 
and linguistic differences, may be regarded as ethnographically connected with 
them. Those who have wished to make a sharp separation between them on 
the ground that among the Hottentots the women milk the cows, while among 
the Kaffirs this is strictly forbidden, though it recurs among the North-East 
Africans, overrate the value of such isolated variations. That the Hottentots 
worship the moon in a larger proportion than the Negroes, who arc said to sub- 
scribe rather to the belief in ancestors, is not a view that can be wholly maintained. 
These herdsmen, taking one thing with another, arc in the same stage of culture. 
The Bushmen, on the other hand, are equally far removed ethnographically from 
both. The opinion that the weakening of the Hottentot characteristics may be 
the result of crossing with Bantu tribes, with whom they share the pastoral life, 
has many adherents. And there seems no doubt that the Gonaquas, who have 
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long dilapidated from the scene, but were reckoned among the Hottentots, stood 
neater to their dark neighbours not only in external' but in the numerous Kaffir 
words they used j and they have pasted into the Kaffirs by intermixture. As 
far as concerns the Hottentot* of to-day, Fritsch has also admitted the possibility 
of their hybrid character. The view that there are ro longer any pure Bushmen, 
or at most only in the most inaccessible spots of South Africa, has been frequently 
ex presard. Those similarities may. however, extend further than their nearest 
neighbours, and what is universally African may appear under the garb of a loan 
from the Kaffirs. Hottentot legends often turn op again among the Kaffirs. 
Tne Hottentot water-sprite— half man, half crocodile— haunts the Kaffirs under the 
name of HilihilL The gora belongs alike to both. The Kaffirs borrow their 
words for sheep and horse from the Hottentots. The “clicks" of the Kosas, 
Zulus, Baycye, and others have perhaps a common origin. In this connection 
the occasional occurrence among Kaffir racci of tows and poisoned arrows may 
to mentioned. Moreover, even traces of a recognition of Bushman law are found 
in Kaffirland, when the Amapondo abandon to the hated Bushmen the best piece 
of the slaughtered game. No doubt the ancient southward migration of the 
Kaffirs, which would, but for European opposition, have certainly advanced on the 
cast side as far as the extreme south point, lias caused an exchange in many 
cases of ideas, knowledge, and customs, and a mixture of blood. Thus after ail 
tto labour of two centuries we have got happily back to the opinion with which 
Peter Kolb concludes his discussion of the resemblances between Hottentots, Jews, 
and Troglodytes : * For my part I make bold to think that we have here primitive 
African people*, who, being continually dislodged, and as time went on chased 
ever further from their ancient abodes, welded them*e!ves together no lew out of 
those Jews who were carried hither, than out of other people* of Africa, and 
Carthaginians in particular, and at last betook themselves to this extreme iwint 
of the land. And seeing that there were so many and various nations, one was 
ever taking somewhat from another, and each alike forgetting its own peculiar 
customs ; so that by this time a state o: confusion is found among them.” Robert 
Hartmann, again, observing only actual points of affinity, found among Bushmen 
and Hottentots, in spite of some national transformation, much that was the 
property of the Negro stock ; their physical and mental being was not wholly 
remote from that of tto Niger tribes. Even manners and customs, tegether 
with many peculiarities, presented much that was universal and of original 
African growth. 

Passing over the hypothesis of Bleek and Lepsius, built upon a linguistic and 
weak ethnographic foundation of North African and West Asiatic affinities, wc 
may here draw attention to the far-extending points of resemblance, both In 
mode of life and in bodily build, between the Bushmen and the so-called dwarf 
races of the interior. But in what relation did the Bushmen stand to their 
neighbours of Kaffir and Hottentot stock before they had been broken up and 
disintegrated by the invasion of the Europeans? Wc know that with the decrease 
in the game, and the advance of the cattle-breeders, the Bushmen have become 
more and more dependent on the Hottentots and Bastaards. But it would to 
much more interesting to know whether these hunting tribes, in a primitive 
division of labour, did not stand towards their pastoral and agricultural neighbours 
as the dwarf tribes do towards theirs. John Mackenzie speaks of the " Bushmen 
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who bc.ong to Scchelc or to the tribes in his neighbourhood," and of - the other 
Hush men belonging to the Bamangwtto and scattered over the country as for 
north as tlio Zambesi ; and compare? their position with that of the Bakalahari 
and Baharutse, who “ttmilarly are serfs in Bcchuanaland." Such a position may 
certainly be assumed for the Bushmen of the Ovampo country, and the Bushmen 
when more numerous are said to have saved the Basutos by means cf their 
hunting at a time when Chaka had carried on all the cattle of the tribe. This 
kind of association, half as serfs, half as allies, is certain to lead to crossing. 

In language, Bushmen and Hottentots arc undoubtedly akin. If the former 
are less well off for words and forms, they agree completely in the principles of 
word- formation and transformation and in syntax. The relation of one to the 
other, says Bleck, is somewhat that of English to Latin, and they arc sharply 
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separated from the languages of their darker neighbours to the cast and north. 
The Bushman language is less well known, but the Hottentot places the much- 
worn inflexion after the rcot ; thus from khei “ human being,* we have kiioib 
" man," kiwis “woman," khoigu “men," ktoitu “women,” khm* “people.* Its 
second peculiarity is the distinction of gender, to which some philologists have 
attached an exaggerated importance. The Bushman dialect? do not poetess it. 
The harmonious rounds, the prepositions, the nominal prefixes of the Bantu 
languages are absent. But what gives its strangest character to the outward 
form of the Hottentot language arc the clicks, which are found to a similar 
extent in the Bushman languages only, where indeed they arc even more 
abundant. Sounds produced by the gums and tongue such as we only use to 
express regret or annoyance, or to stimulate a horse, arc here deeply embedded 
in the structure of the language ; which causes the peculiar difficulty of acquiring 
these tongues. Yet on this point, too, exaggerations are more in favour than the 
facts justify. 

In conclusion, we may point to some indications of the antiquity of the races 
in these regions. In the energetic husbandry of Europeans stone weapons arc 
constantly being ploughed up on the " karoo.” Most of them consist of quartzite, 
and arc so like the paleolithic axes and arrowheads of Europe that they might be 
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taken for them, only that these latter lie in the drift, and arc therefore almost 
certainly much older. Also in Cupc Colony old stone implement! have been 
found, including form* which were no longer in use even among the stonc-armed 
Bushmen of the seventeenth century ; spear and arrow-heads, knives, axes, and 
numerous stone cores, as well as stones like those which the Bushmen now use 
as weights for graves. These are as a rule roughly hewn ; only the regular 
notching of the edges testifies to more careful work. In the Cape Flats, coarse 
earthenware, such as often occurs in the shell-heaps on the South African coast, 
was found in company with .'tone implements of this kind ; not, however, on the 
surface, but covered with sand and growing turf, so that it was not discovered till 
the latter was removed and the former blown away. Among the Hottentots 
reminiscences of the asc of stone weapons are said to be still found. 



§ 3. THE BUSHMEN" 

1 ’Uc* of niul cumber. UiiiA Mil opacity ; rrm.1 Kir; emit? xml enrage— Clothing am I 
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Irkliags <y: religion : modes of barb: ; uv. I bcast’fcbiei. 

The Bushmen formerly sharcci Smith- West Africa with the Hottentots and 
extended further toward the cast and north. Even in pre-European time-, their 
distribution, in accordance with their mode of life, was as sporadic as that of their 
Central African kinsmen. The Europeans found tl%em at the Cape — George 
Spilbcrg, who explored and named Table Bay in 1601, notices their mulatto-like 
colour, their hideout face*, their leanness and fleetneas of foot — and broke them 
up still more. Driven hack into the mountains and deserts, they lead a miserable 
existence as comjured with the Hottentots. Only in a few districts arc they 
found together in larger numbers — chiefly in the great Bushman Land towards 
the Orange River. At the beginning of this century they were still dwelling 
immediately north of the Lower Bokkcvclt, but by Lichtenstein’s time they were 
already disturbing the Roggeve’t. It has never been possible to get them on 
to “reservations," partly from their own dislike to it, partly from opposition on 
the part of the Boers. It is only at the foot of the Stormberg that Bushmen live 
in company with Fingocs and Hottentots. In Namaqua Land on both sides of 
the Aub they escape subjugation only by scattering and roaming about in the 
most desert regions. They live, too, further on in the more productive belt 
bordering on the Kalahari desert, the interior of which is occupied by broken-up 
Bakalahari and other Bcclvaai.a tribes. Here they form large tribes with a fairly 
regular organisation. Among the Ovambo as far as the Cunenc River their posi- 
tion fluctuates between servitude and freedom. To the west and north-west of 

1 Thr same " Batman," vriitm alio Bwjrtaan. gircn by the Erglhh Dutch colcruux and 
need* no ctpUnidoa li «ay, lio»o»i, act lie supcillooui 10 paint ant tint itds general nunc U C' r<1 
to bwo trilx* of the wen eaut who hive nothing to do with tha. Ruhs-n They adl thuudta Sen. 
the phnl ot$a\ or Snjta. i*mt ha twit vwioutiy Interpreted u *• Mtcute," “snUcl 
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Bstlmai *Tjm»n wiih ferva. antikt. and c tfftixwm*. {YKm a pt*xo?raph b/ t>. Kntsdi) 

the surveyor at all e\ents places the most northerly Bushmen at 15° S. on the 
Upper Kubango, and says that Bushmen of the Kaikaibrio, Masarwa, and 
Kasaka clans arc the only constant inhabitants of the country between the 
Kubango, the Chobc, Ovamboland and Damaraland. 1 As regards the cast, some 
fw Bushmen live, according to Merensky. on the high flats between Olifants 
River and the Vaal, and Wangcm&nn lteard so late as 1867 that they came out 
of the Drakensberg and took toll of Langalibalclc's herds. Isolated ruins of 
Bushmen's kraals arc found on hills in the Orange Free State. This gives them 
in the cast an extension not further than 2 $* S. A good hundred years ago, 
however, Sparrroann found them as far as the pasturages on Sunday River and 
in the region about the sources of the Great Fish River, but so sparse that for 
days together no kraal woukl be seen. The most southerly rock-drawings 
undoubtedly of Bushman origin, but not very ancient, arc found in the Engoro 

1 l Sir; bur, to Judge fron ihc nap, it loot* nthtr Vice t*wt£ that the Gtnoe* tad Pro«*ojaltdwrll 
err* t U lAirc, Ihc lOUx. Pcitoo. and Syaial 



Lake Xg&mi they live in a state of independence. East of that lake the 
Madcnass&na tribe between the Zuga and the Zambezi is noted as specially 
vigorous and specially dark. Five days' journey again to the north of the lake 
they were found by the Swedish sportsman Andersson, and further cast by 
Livingstone in subjection to the Baycye and Bcchuanas. This carries their 
frontier and therewith the distribution of the yellow South African iace$ 
generally to 17* South latitude, that is to the same region where Dampicr speaks 
of the •' Hottentots of Monomotapa " who no doubt were Bushmen. Anderson 
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Mountain* in Damaral&nd, where to da/ no Bushmen are known far or near. 
The/ arc well -executed in ruddle, and represent hunting-scenes, so faithfully drawn 
that each kind of animal can at once he recognised. In the scattered and 
dependent life of these people crossing cannot lie uncommon. Apart from the 
Nama-Bwhmen of western South Africa, degraded hybrids from Hottentots, 
Mountain Damans, Hcrcros. and no doubt also whites, the genuine Bushmen 
where they arc not dying out arc on the road to being absorbed by their 
neighbours. Even now quite half of them must be regarded as mixed. In the 
Kalahari, as Dr. Schinz kindly inform: me, out of 5000 Bushmen, 3000-3500 
arc still of unmixed Wood. 

The most conspicuous thing in the Bushman’s external appearance is the 
smallness of him. Fritsch found the average height of six grown men to be 
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4 ft. 9 in. Older, but less trustworthy measurements gave even a lower figure. 
Schinz, however, in the Kalahari puts his smallest Bushman at 4 ft. 1 1 In., his 
tallest at 5 ft. in. No difference in height appears between men and women , 
Fritsch'* average from five Buihman women was one-sixth of an inch more than 
for the men. The build is slim, and the limbs very lean, to the point of emacia- 
tion. Even the children show little of the round outlines of childhood. The 
amount of fat under the skin is extremely small in both sexes ; hence the skin 
itself i9 as dry as leather, not unlike morocco, and falls into strong folds about the 
belly and at the joints. The effluvium of the skin, which is so striking in the 
true Negro, is not found in the Bushman. The ground-tint is reddish, passing 
into copper. Weak development of hair corresponds to the lack of strength in 
the skin. The individual hairs arc tightly rolled up, and form as in the Hottentots 
felted knots like peppercorns. In age the hair become grey, but baldness is 
seldom seen. There is none of the usual fine downy hair on the body, though a 
weak stubbly growth appears in the parts where hair usually grows ; on the face 
it is often the moustache alone that shows. The pendulous belly is for the most 
part peculiar to young persons. The generally angular sunken outlines resulting 
from leanness form a sharp contrast to this hanging protuberance, which draws in 
the lower region of the loins in an unsightly fashion. On the other hand, the 
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extreme mobility of the lumbar vertebra: produce:: an enviable faculty of curling 
up in the imallctt possible space. On the lean limbs tile cords of muscle often 
project under the slack skin like those of mummies. Hands and feet arc 
proportionately even smaller than in the Hottentots. The deposit of fat on the 
buttocks is not so much developed as among the Hottentot women. 

The face, with its broad forehead, slight prominence of the cheek-bones, and 
lateral broadening of the lower jaw, may be compared to a rectangle. The eyes 
arc placed horizontally. but often a little obliquely. The look is shy and savage. 
The nose is dqncssed at the root, turned up at the tip. The mouth is wide, the 
lip moderately everted, the whole region of the 
jaws projects and the skin is rounded, so that 
the lower part of the face often has quite the 
shape of a muzzle. The Bushman skull, like 
that of the Hottentot, is long and low. The 
difference between the male and female pelvis 
is striking. All parts of the skeleton arc 
compactly built. May not the somewhat 
tender structure of the bones be the reason 
why the Bushmen often suffer from sunstroke ? 

They arc also very subject to malaria. This 
physical capacity is to be soi^ht rather in 
endurance than in momentary manifestations 
of strength. With their light and sinew y build 
they arc admirable as runners both for staying 
power and speed. They successfully pursue 
certain kinds of game on foot. The acuteness 
of their senses is a result of their training ; 

they are unsurpassable in seeing and tracking. They have great capacity of 
enduring hunger and thirst, and of rapidly recruiting ; otherwise ?o casual a life 
as that of the Bushmen would be inconceivable. 

It is difficult to determine the intellectual and emotional status of people as 
wild as these. Intellectual capacities, will be mostly devoted to the sustenance 
and enjoyment of life ; and we arc therefore led to infer their endowments mainly 
from the ability shown in the pursuits which are necessary to support life — in the 
present case, that of hunting. Besides this we may note some fragmentary ideas 
about the supernatural, some faded and confused traditions. These exhaust all 
the evidences of mental life. Yet. with this scanty list of ideas, we mast not at 
once speak of mental poverty and brutalisation. The mode of life will always 
afford a great and unique ground for mitigating the judgment passed upon the 
intellectual life ; and this applies even more to the character. What evidence 
have we here of external mitigating circumstances, what is innate? “ The Bushman 
is the unfortunate child of the moment," is Fritsch’s verdict. The frivolity of his 
Hottentot kinsmen rises in the Bushman to the point of fatal thoughtlessness ; the 
Inclination of the moment is decisive with him, and this explains ail the contradic- 
tion and bad qualities which has made him, of all South Africans, the one most 
detested by white and coloured men. 

The idea of a hunting race covers the whole contents of the Bushman’s life 
at all ages and in all positions. The Bushmen arc the most pure and simple of 
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hunters, and at the .same time the most dexterous. Dependent on his game, the 
hunter changes with his place of sojourn. He can only live at one of a small 
band, for larger communities scare the game away. This life has an unfavourable 
effect on the increase of population. Pregnant women and little children have 
to go through the same hardships as the men, and to dispense almost entirely 
with the necessary rest and tending. In these conditions the individual it evolved, 
but not the society. The capacities in their own line of individuals are great ; 
but what are called the social instincts arc starved. Acuteness of the senses, 
bodily toughness, savage self-consciousness, defiant audacity to the point of 
contempt for death, together with an insinuating cunning and great knowledge of 
nature, are the characteristic traits of this most genuine of hunting races. 

They have one ennobling quality, possessed no doubt equally by the beasts : 

a lore of freedom, in which the Bush- 
« men are superior to all other Africans. 

^ Unlike the Hottentot, the Bushman 

...— never bowed to the yoke of slavery. 

% In captivity the wild impulse of the 

*• genuine son of nature towards freedom 

-- mMk never deserts him. Hence a dcstructire 

^ warfare born of savage hatred against 

all. whether white or black, who wish 
to limit this impulse ; and above all 
Outran anrakt wt •(* Cyan* *elk (M» against the herds which cut short the 

borders of his hunting-grounds. But at 
the Ope the interests of white men and Hottentots arc so closely bound up with 
their herds that injury to them stamps the cattle-thief as a public enemy. But 
what makes him an outlaw and pots him outside the pale of humanity is the 
cruelty with which he carries out his raids. The Bushman is the anarchist of 
South Africa. On the other hand, wherever he comes, as a servant, into permanent 
relations with white men, he has always the reputation of trustworthiness. The 
Bushman has undoubtedly a harder heart than either Hottentot or Negro. It is 
as though his soul partook of the wirincss of hrs tody. Marvellous stories are 
told of his cruelty and his courage. Fritsch was often told by people who knew, 
that with a dozen tame Bushmen they would not be afraid of a hundred Kaffirs ; 
and he says he would himself back the Bushmen. The fear of the Bushmen has 
indeed produced an effect in the disforesting of South Africa ; since the colonists, 
in order to guard against stealthy attacks, removed all the bush near their dwellings. 

The copious source of insight into the being of men in a state of nature, which 
is opened by their passage into more civilized conditions, can be but scanty in 
live case of the Bushman ; for it seldom happens that he does come over into 
the * tamed * state, and still more seldom that he perseveres in it All the lesi 
ought vc to overlook the original sketch of Bushman life, drawn by a Kaffir hand, 
which Dr. Callaway has brought to our knowledge : " The Abatca are much 
smaller than other children of men; they hide in grass and sleep in ant-hills; 
they go into the mists ; they live in high rocks ; they have no settled place 
of abode ; their home is wherever they kill game ; they eat it all up and 
go on. That is their way of life. They arc much dreaded, not for their size 
of body or their human appearance ; on the contrary. They disappear in 
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ihc grass. Unexpectedly the hunter become* aware that the Abatoa Is near. 

when he is pierced with an arrow, but 

he sees not who shot the arrow. The i 

Abatoa are like flics, you cannot see rA" j 

them come." A genuinely Kaffir de- /a 1 I 1 V 

scription, but probably accurate. |T fl 4 I 

Rich as it is in vicissitudes, in no P P l I!, 1 "Sj I'« 2 EEi 

region has the history of South African I l r 1 i *3 

missions to record such decided want of I I ' 

success as in the missions to the Bushmen. | 111 

Landman n Floras Fischer thought that 11 j l'l 

among the Bushmen on the Zak Rivci , jj l I 

he could recognise a wish for religious I I 

instruction, and was one of the first who I _ 1 

sought to stop the source of endless l J 

hostilities by an honourable bargain. I * 

But the station could only reconcile the In 

Bushmen to its existence by copious W 

gifts of tobacco, and the life of the first U 

missionary, Kichcrcr, a German, was in A X-'' '(3 

constant danger. In 1806 the mission i. -M 

had to be given up. The same fate \ i 
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The reason of this among the 3 uahmcn who have got a lick of Hottentot “culture' 
is the habit of smearing themselves with their favourite buehu ointment ; among 
the mare primitive sort uncleanliness pure and simple. The Bushman finds it 
easy to arrange his sleeping-quarters in warm sand or ashes, or even in an ant-hill 

The woman’s covering is more extensive than the 
man’s, and is furnished with leather fringes ; while the 
harass convened into a shawl affords shelter to 
children in arms. Men and women alike occasionally 
wear sandals of hide or plaited bast Finery is scanty 
and inexpensive. A few ring* of brass or iron, a 
string of dark beads, some little sticks strung in a 
row like beads, bits of iron or brass according to taste, 
decorate neck o; hair. Trophies of the chase form i 
more natural adornment ; feathers or hares' tails in 
the hair ; teeth, hoofs, horns, shells, on the neck and 
arms. They carry their tobacco in short goats’ horns, 
or in the pretty shell of a land-tortoise ; while boxes 
of ointment or mysterious amulets arc hung around 
the neck or waist. A jackal’s tail or. a stick fulfils the 
functions of fan and pocket handkerchief. 

More necessary to the Bushman than clothing or 
ornament arc his weapons. These make life possible 
to him, and are at the same time the most remarkable 
testimony to his clever workmanship. He is able to 
use bow arxl arrow with great dexterity. The bnw ii 
usually 5 feet long, taller, that is, than the man himself, 
and consists of a stave of hard woed (grevix, accord- 
ing to Schinz), ben? into a sharp curve and little or 
not at all smoothed. The string is as thick as a 
straw, and made of twisted sinews. The shaft of the 
arrow, usually of reed, is the thickness of a finger ; it 
is bound with thread to prevent splitting, and notched 
at the butt end for the string. At the point is fitted 
a head of bone, usually from the shin-bone of an 
antelope or the hard leg-bones of the ostrich ; or else 
a small triangular piece of iron i$ inserted, connected 
with the shaft by a tubular joint. There are also 
arrows of simply sharpened reed, for the chase of 
uuhmMbcm* in. .(be Schi« small animals. A notch in the joining-piece allows 

the shaft to break off as soon as the arrow slicks, or 
else a small poisoned slip is attached barb-likc at the insertion of the head, so 
as easily to be left in the wound The arrow is always heavy towards thf head, 
and its separate parts are bound together with sinews ; a straight feather in a 
groove at :hc hinder end steadies the flight. The length of the arrows fluctuates 
between 2 and 3 feet. The distance at which a Bushman can hit has been 
exaggerated. He can hardly make sure of hitting at twenty paces, though 
for a hunter with his keen eight and power of noiseless approach that may 
be sufficient. The quiver is made from the rind of A lot ftr/ortita or from 
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tree-bark, and furnished with a bottom and a lid of leather, or men covered 
all over with it; it contain* about thirty arrows, a piece of wood split into 
fibres for spreading the poison, sticks to mb fire, and often also a stone to 
sharpen the arrows. On the war-path the arrows are fastened like rays round 
the forehead to be in readiness. Next to these is the kirri or " knob-kerric," a 
club available for throwing and striking. It is a cudgel some so inches in 
length with a knob as big as a fist, usually made from the hard ° giraffe-acacia * 
Assegais and knives are rarities of foreign importation. No Bushman tribe it 
said to carry spears till we g« north of Lake Ngami. Among their other 
equipment is a wallet of antolop: skin (rot sewn), a net of mimosa fibres, which 
holds the water-supply contained in ostrich-cggs with grass stoppers, or in skins, 
and the digging-stick, weighted with a perforated stone, as in the cut on p. 88, 
for grubbing up roots or buried animals, or for digging pitfalls. 

The Bushman seeks his dwelling in caves and clefts of the rock, in sheltered 
spots beneath overhanging stones, or lies down in dry watercourses or in the 
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deserted pit of an ant-bear. It is quite a sign of progress when ho bends down 
the boughs of a shrub, and weaves them with other boughs and moss into a 
shelter from the wind, heaping up a lair of dried leaves and moss under it. 
Only in the rarest cases does he advance to hut-buildirg ; but when, owing to 
abundance of eame he selects some open district for a prolonged stay, he con- 
descends to cover some poles with branches, rushes, or skins. The women then 
aspire even to the plaiting of coarse mats. But the Bushman’s way of life never 
allows even these habitation* to become permanent. He is said, however, in the 
rocky districts of the Beer Free States, to have erected loose stone walls of clr- 
cumvallation as lurking-places, surrounding them with rings of pitfalls. Barrow even 
describes a kraal consisting of twenty-five grass huts, poor, but carefully made. 

As to household gear there is nothing to say, for what a Bushman cannot 
carry with him he has no use for. Even domestic animals — whenever he has 
" lifted " them, as he does, in a herd — seem to him a burden, of which he gets rid 
as soon as possible. Hunting dogs arc only found in his possession casually ; 
when they exist, says Barrow, they arc a kind of small, sharp-nosed sheep dog. 
Pottery is almost entirely absent, perhaps only because cstrich-eggs make good 
vessel*. Water is carried In them, and burled In the sand to cool it. For hb 
food the Bushman needs no appliance but fire, which he produces by rubbing 
hard apd soft wood together. The pieces of meat are usually thrown into the 
fire for a short time only. Often the game is not completely drawn. The only 
things the Bushman takes quite raw arc insects, especially lice, and white ants’ 
eggs, which arc much liked. If he has no game he puts up with anything ; 
lizards, snakes— even those, it is said, whose poison he has extracted for his 
arrows — frog3, worms, caterpillars, grub*, he eats with relish. Honey i* one of his 
favourite articles of food, and he looks upon any bees’-nevts which he has discovered 
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as the property of hi* family or hi* party. Even when the surface vegetation i. 
quite dried up he funk bulbs ami roots by the remains of the plant or by the 
hollow sound of the ground when tapped with a knob-kerne In spite of it* 
bitterness he eats the wild water-melon, and its juice is often his only means of 
quenching his thirst. Like the Hottentot, he is a passionate smoker. 

With this unexampled contentment, such is his knowledge and ability. How 
much more comfortably might he live if he would sedulously turn to account his 
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acquaintance with nature, whose gifts he has thoroughly investigated, eve if to the 
most nauseous. No doubt he would have in that ease to give up some of his 
unconfined existence; and here is dearly the thread which lxnds him to his life, 
fluctuating between enjoyment and misery. He is a curious bundle of dexterities 
and contrivances. Little strength, little that is imposing save a sudden flaring 
up into desperate courage; inventiveness, cunning, power of dissimulation and 
imitation — ail points where the weak are dexterous. Contemplating him most 
temperately, one can in ary ease not deny that there is hardly a race on the 
earth more poorly equipped by nature, or more unfavourably placed amid an 
cixllecs struggle for existence. Doubly attractive therefore 1* it to consider the 
ways and means that he has hit upon to help himself £:; his destitution. 





Biatman arrxi-i. |Froti [be cotlrcDon oi IVol. SOaai. ZorXS. I 
The poison of the Bushman's arrows kills even the larger animals in a few 
hours. The preparation of it is kept a secret, but most authors agree that its 
chief ingredient is snake poisor. ; this is worked up with the juice cf certain 
euphorbia, pr incipally no doubt the Euphorbia candelabrum with which the Mountain 
Damiras poison the dr.nking-pools of the wild beasts, and the more viscous 
matter of a bulb, the poisonous amaryllis, HamaMkus /o.xicanus. According to 
Schina the Bushmen or the western Kalahari u*: also the juke of a chrysalis 
which they scrape out of the ground. They themselves ere much afraid of the 
poison, and therefore carry the poisoned arrows in their quivers with the head, 
wrapped in sinew. Yet from the researches of our toxicologists it would seem to 
he more perishable than that cf the Central Africans. 
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Pitfalls and snares they set so cleverly that even of the swift ostriches more 
are *aid to be taken by this means than by the white men with their heat rifles 
and fastest horses. 

Their imitative gif:, the faculty of rendering with their supple tongues the cries 
of bird* no k-ss than the rougher tones of quadrupeds, helps them in stalking. 
In ostrich-hunting they contrive to make themselves as like as possible to the 
birds by fastening on their shoulders a saddle-shaped cushion covered with ostrich 
feathers, and surmounted by tbe stuffed head and neck of an ostrich, and painting 
their legs white. With bow and arrows in the left hand they move up the wind 
towards the game, with such a natural movement that the deception cannot be 
detected a couple of hundred yards away. Movements of men and animais are 
imitated rather as a joke In the same direction, loo, they must be credited with 

tbe faculty of drawing figures of men 
and animals in crayon and colours. 
The few remains of such drawings, 
which have been preserved in shel- 
tered walls of eaves in places where 
they formerly dwelt, give the idea of 
higher artistic skill than the innumer- 
able rock-scmtchings of the American 
Indians. These designs arc partly 
painted on rocks with the four colours, 
white, black, red, and yellow ochre, 
partly engraved in soft sandstone, 
partly chiselled in hard stone. Besides 
human figures, they accurately repre- 
sent a number of the characteristic 
animals — ostrich, antelope, quagga, baboon, also cattle. The occurrence of 
horses in these Bushman drawings shows what an impression that animal, first 
introduced by Europeans, made on them. 

The Bushman is like the Hottentot in his turn and capacity for music 
Wherever he can snap up an old fiddle from a European, or make a rudimentary 
one for himself out of a gourd and two strings, lie extracts a tolerable tone from 
tbe instrument, and reproduces any pretty airs dial lie may have heard at the 
mission or in his dances. There is a metallic ring in his voice. Besides the 
gouid-fxldlc we find also the gtra, and a drum, which often consists of a pot with a 
little water in it ard a skin stretched over its mouth. The function of this music 
in the Bushman's life is to accompany the dance. The modulation of the voices 
are said to he intimately interwoven with the movements of the body. The 
Bushman dance is a gradual and methodical outbreak of licentiousness reaching 
the point of convulsion. The rattles for the ankles shown in the preceding cut 
are worn on these occasion*. 

Little is known of the family life of the Bushmen, and we must be all the 
more on our guard against undervaluing it The Bushman, when of age to 
marry, looks out for a wife — not by way of purchase so much as by sending 
present*, which ate conveyed by kinsfolk. Acceptance gives consent. The 
marriage is ratified by a carouse and by presents to the relations or friends of 
the bridegroom. Among the Kai tribes, at least, it appears that the youth must 
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give proofs of expertness in shooting and cleverness in hunting before he is 
allowed to sue for a wife. Marriage is not allowed between parents and 
children or brothers and sisters ; but we know nothing or the manner of 
inheritance. The avoidance of parents-in-law, which is a Kaffir peculiarity, is 
also found among the Bushmen. Good observers say that 
the morals of the Bushmen arc less profligate than they 
were described to be by Lichtenstein and others, who seem 
to have come across demoralised groups. However, it J 
would appear that adultery incurs no severe reprobation. 

As the natural consequence of the general mode ol 
life among these people, the position of women it low. 

On their journeys they carry their children, besides the 
greater past of their property ; at the halting-place they 
have to see to fire, food, water — the .last often difficult 
enough to procure, to the utensils , in short to everything 
not immediately connected with the chase. If food runs 
short, they are the first to be stinted, and get ill-treated ar. 
well. A weak, old, or sick woman in often left behind 
without more ado. A bowl of water, a root or two, a bit 
of meat, are placed beside her ; and the wild beasts soon 
accomplish her destiny. In the treatment nf children by 
their mothers, the animal that is in man equally emerges. 

They am suckled for a long time, but also in the very 
first days of life fed upon chewed roots, meat, and other 
hard articles of die:. They even learn to chew tobacco 
at an early age. The child grows up without cleaning, 
watching, tending, without anything to cover its little 
head, often quite exposed to all weathers ; the boy is early 
initiated by his father into the mysteries of shooting, 
tracking game, seeking honey. The only production that 
gives the impression of costliness and elegance is the 
sunshade of ostrich feathers which tender Bushmen 
mothers plait for their children. 

But little is to be said as to the social and political 
circumstances of the Bushmen, for they have sunk to the 

level of the crudest individualism. Name and dialect arc ' l < ’ ul ‘ 

often the only indications of a trite’s connection or identity. j» 9 i uti w t* ai» iwi ». 
Individual families join together in villages and appoint * **"" 

their most respected member “Kaptein,” but no permanent 

or more extensive organisations have arisen from thru*. Their rapidly diminishing 
number, moreover, still further impedes any constitution in larger communities. 
In Spamnann’s time there still were troops of Bushmen consisting of a hundred 
families. 

We cannot expect to find among the Bushmen dear and consequent ideas of 
a higher Being, or of the continued existence of the soul after death. They 
have religious conceptions, but no religion. A thread of tradition has been spun 
from generation to generation until the present day ; which binds together traces of 
religious ideas ; and these traces are so numerous that we may speak of the ideas 
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n* bearing a favourable proportion 10 tlie general stock of culture. For them, 
too, it i* easier to be cultured than to be rich. All Bushmen without exception 
carry amulets to keep off evil spirits, and bring good fortune in their enterprises. 
One tribe will not cat goat, though the goat is the commonest domestic animal 
in their district : others reverence antelopes, others agaiu the caterpillar called 
wg-rm. They try to charm their luck in hunting by means of “ buli -roarers.’' 
The custom of cutting off joints of the finger alike as a medicinal process, a sign 
of mourning, and an expiation, looks like sacrifice. You seldom meet a Bushman 
whose eft-hand fingers have not lost some joints. Traces of a belief in a future 
life arc chiefly to be seen in the monuments erected to great people when dead 
Stones arc thrown upon chiefs graves so long as the memory of them lasts. Later 
generations then suspect the presence of evil spirits beneath these sepulchral 




A IluV'iMii ( from * pboiocimO b> Di. KiUuA.) 

mounds, who will twist their necks If they omit to throw their stone upon the 
heap. But their mexte of burial points even mom certainly to the belief in souk 
The whole family deserts the place where any one has died, after making his hut 
into a heap of stones. The dead man’s head is anointed, then he is smoke-dried 
and laid in the grave in an outstretched position. No rule seems to prevail 
either .is to the quarter towards which the head points nor as to the way in which 
arms and legs arc laid ; but an old Bushman told Campbell that the sun would 
r'ne later if dead people were not buried with their faces that way. Then the}' 
place stones like a roof over the corpse sn as to prevent the earth from falling in 
upon it. and pi’e others in an oval form on top. Objects of value according to 
Bushmen notions arc often put in the grave ; thus near Colesberg, Fritseh found a 
tin ladle, a cup. and sheep and shears, the last on Ihc breast. The wild Bushman 
put his weapons with the dead man. 

Mythical imaginings arc fragmentary. In the North-West Kalahari they 
believe in a big snake with a crest and wattles as red as fire and bright skin of 
many colours, and making a low chattering noise which leads men astray. The 
crocodile water-fairy of the Hottentots seems in the Herero country to have 
become an aquatic deity. Unfamiliar European implements are thought to lx 
possessed by spirits, for every one deems the white man to be rich in magk 
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devices. It is not that Kaffir professional conjurors have swayed to them ; the 
Bushmen themselves have plenty of fancy, and know more about nature than the 
Kaffir* do. Hardly any African race has a more copious store of hcast-legendi. In 
the narratives of the Cape Bushmen the prominent figure is always the locust. He 
and hi* wife bear many names. Their adopted daughter is the porcupine, her 
real father being the “ all-devourer," with whom she will not live for fear of 
being eaten up. The common offspring of her and Kwammana is the clever 
ichneumon, who plays a great part as the helper of his grandfather, the locust, 
and as the discoverer of his misdeeds. The monkey behaved badly to the locust, 
and he tore the bladder of an eland to 
pieces on a bush and caused darkness, but 
when it got too dark, he threw his shoe 
into the sky, ordering it to become the 
moon. But the shoe was dusty with the 
dust of the Bushman country, so the moon 
is red ; it was also nothing but leather, 
so the moon is cold. Or the hero fights 
with a being that lias eyes in its feet, or 
with the cat ; and the cat sings a song 
about the lynx, who had asserted that the 
cat could not run as fast as he could. 

Then the inotlier of the hyena tries to 
roast him, and singes his wings ; but he 
dips them in water and peti new ones. 

Then he fights again with the tick* which 
get into the fleeces of his sheep. There 

is an Interesting story of the theft of the A Bu *" l— *9 
locust's plaything, the ipringbok, by an 

elephant who leaves her own calf in the place of it ; but the calf is discovered 
by its inarticulate replies to the locust's inquiries, and put to death. Pursued by 
the elephant, who has swallowed the springbok, the locust follows him into her 
maw, and at last, with his companion, makes hi* way through the angry 
elephant, and gets home safe and sound. 

Dr. Blcek has no doubt that the Bushmen have advanced as far as the adora- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. Not only fables and myths but also their knowledge 
of the stars and their names, testify to their good observation. The sun lived on 
earth as a man whose armpit radiated light, which was only of use a little way 
round his house ; so the first Bushmen sent some children, bidding them throw’ 
him up to the sky. When the moon appears independently, it is a man from 
whom the sun in his anger cuts away bit after bit with the knife of his 
rays, until he begs that a little may be left for his children ; that grows again 
till it is full moon. The moon was a creation of tlic locust, therefore it can 
speak, because " Everything that belongs to the locust can speak.* The begin- 
ning of death also comes into connection with the moon. Bushman children 
call out rude words to the moon as it waxes, although thdr parents rebuke 
them j tho moon goes angrily into the sky, and darkens itself till its heart is at 
case again. 

Of all the stars, Canopus is best known to the Buthmen; they have five 
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distinct names for it. Constellations also have figurative names, but not because of 
their form. They cull Orion's Beit three ahe-tortoisca hanging on a stick ; Castor 
and Pollux, the cow elands ; Procyan the bull eland ; a, &. and 7, in the Southern 
Cross, the lionesses ; while the other stars of the same constellation arc the lion* ; the 
Magellanic Clouds, the stcinboks ; Achemar, the stone of the digging-stick. They 
have names also for the planets, and to these again they attach myths. A girl of 
an earlier race wished to make a light so that people might find their way home; 
she threw red-hot ashes into the sky, and these became stars. The lions of 
the Southern Cross became stars through a lcok. There were two pairs of birds — 
one of them being cranes, — and the male birds were roasted by the liens. The 
Ki hen rejected the flesh of her husband when it was offered to her ; bu: the blue 
crane accepted it, and got eaten too. Then Ki went with her child to tbc crow 
that lives in the thorn-bush, who drew her up with a cord of gcmsbok-hidc. The 
crow niadc a fire and heated stones. Gu, the lien, who was following Ki, came 
and wanted to be pulled up too. By direction of the crow, Ki let down a cord of 
mouse’s entrails ; it broke, and the lion tumbled into die fire. The other lion. 
Thane ta hou, came up, attracted by the smell of meat, the birds having mean- 
while departed ; he took a piece of meat out of the flank of his friend, who 
suddenly woke up, and wanted a bit of his own meat, and the two ate it together. 
Then they went hunting, but in vain, till they saw a male tortoise, and Gu 
swallowed it without sharing it with his companion. After that, as soon as he 
came near water the tortoiic called to it to dry up ; when game approached he 
bade it run away ; and when men came it begged them to throw firebrands at 
the lion. So the two lions took nothing. Even 0 lame old woman who lived 
with a young hare escaped them. It was not till Gu had died of hunger that 
the other lion got food again. 

The planet Jupiter, called “the heart of the twilight," has for hi* daughter 
one of the stars that usually rise a little before him. He call* her “ my heart,” 
swallows her, and brings her up again ; then she becomes a “heart of the twilight." 
and produces from her mouth a child, which follows the two. She was a lynx, 
once in the form of a beautiful woman ; and a younger sister carried the digging 
stick after her. Her husband hid her child under the dry leaves of an edible 
root, in the hope that she would find it. But other animals came first, and each 
asserted it was the child s mother ; but the child raockod them all, and recognised 
its own mother at last Among those who were thus mocked were the jackal 
and the hyena, who turned the lynx, by means of enchanted Bushman’s rice, into 
a lioness ; whereupon the hyena took her place. But she was discovered by the 
“heart of the twilight's ” child and wounded by it with a spear. In running 
away she burnt her fcot, and has gone limping ever since. The bewitched 
mother was enticed out of the reeds by her younger sister and captured by her 
brothers, who pulled off her lion's skin, and she became a woman again. But a* 
she had been bewitched with Bushman's rice she could never cat of it again, and 
so she was turned into the carnivorous lynx. 

With these histories arc mingled long soliloquies and conversations of hyenas, 
lions, and jackals, and many smaller beast-fables. Thu* it i* said also that the 
jackal, the hyena, and otters, iierc once men, that ostrich feathers which have 
fallen out become male ostriches, that the moon and the male ostriches get hack 
to life again, and such like. 
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Tlic “ earlier people” who preceded the Bushmen, turn up with striking 
frequency. Again, men arc turned to trees by tlx: glance of girls, girls into 
frogs, inroues into springboks, and so forth. Actual, or at the least probable, 
beast-stories occupy no small space in the stock of narratives from which the 
Bushmen get the material for their endless gossip. Here too, however, fancy 
often encroaches largely. The lion plays the first part in them, the hyena and 
jackal certainly the second. 

The lively dramatic effect is increased by the way in which the animals talk 
the Bushman language cadi in a fashion significant of himself, the narrator 
striving to give his mouth the characteristic form in each case- In this more 
clicks are used than in ordinary talk, and Dr. Bleek thinks it probable that this 
points to the presence in former times of more than five clicks in the Bushman 
language. 



§ 4- THE HOTTENTOTS 

Mwdal chusclerhtk* ! ikin, hair, stratum of bones <J li-iil— Clothing uni ornament— Pdallng on! 

jjrtasirg ImpietKca ««d trenpoan- Mol « of ftgMInj— KlNMg nivl npenUUMS omnnied »i:h U- 
H:l* ud vil!n£t*— Tiinwiioo from ixunid to mtlrd I* -CatUehewding: utd •Brin.ltn.— Food— 
Lf»une»— Craftunenihiji— Art— Couie of life: iMth, nnmirj. cd Deaden, amuiDCjeo. nwnage, bori.-l 
tilling. cf r«liG«*' 1 legends; Hcr.i EXbib uut Tsa C<ub-Po6ual orginisuioo-lIosiritaSty- 
l’unlttimenl i:t murder— The Afdliunw family— Oxnvrted hybrid irfce, the Gtiqaoi. 

The Hottentots now represent only the debris of a stock which two centuries 
ago was the most poivcrftil over the greater part of South Africa- Local names, 
notably in the Hereto country, with an unmistakable Hottentot ring, traditions, 
hybrid races, unite in bearing witness that the Hottentots cnee extended far 
beyond even the limits which Barrow assigned to them a hundred years ago, of 32" 
S. on the cast, 25" S. on the west. Their mode of life being bound up with 
pasture-land, limited their choice of fresh places of abede in a country like South 
Africa, where the vddt -character prevails and which is partly desert. In the 
Cape Colony, where even at the beginning of the present century- seven great 
Hottentot tribes were settled, they were confined, reduced, finally annihilated. 
Even the tribal names have been wiped out- The only name left Is that of the 
Griquas 1 a name denoting to-day a hybrid race whose miscellaneous composi- 
tion s a matter of common notoriety, and generally used in western South Africa 
in the sense of a mulatto. As early as 1 8 1 o the last free * captainship ” of the 
southern Hottentots, who still held together under the last Gonaqua chief, was 
suppressed; and the enfranchising “Ordinance” of 1828, which declared all 
Hottentots in the colony to be free, came too late. The want of land could 
only hasten the break-up. Nor can the “ locations ” which, by an arrangement 
similar to that which has founded the reservation* of the North American Indians, 
were established on the Kaffir frontier, be acquitted of a share in the result. Six 
thousand Hottentots were settled in twelve locations on the southern slopes of the 
Winterfcerg about the Kat River and its tributaries ; five other locations were in 

• [In Griijua, Xamaqiia, Ki.—fim i, a colled!.* inmaoUsn c<-mpo 0 dinj; is Hissing -itb the pirfi.'. 
Ann-, W».. Bn.. Ovi. Me. <■/ the “B*Wu " raw*. Ii hw, howcro. become so cotnrfeldr l“« > he 
the* to omit the phnl s would pedantic] 
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l he district non called Fort Beaufort, which comprise* a large part of the old 
Gonaqua country. In addition to these seventeen locations in the south-east 
there were seven in the south-wen ; and there were besides 6000 mounted 
Cape Rifles, chiefly Hottentots, a frontier regiment, the garrisons of which were 
chiefly to .the eastward. The remnant of the Hottentots of the old Cape Colony 
proper were comprised in these three groups ; and it may be said that here they 
were squeezed to death between the Kaffirs of the interior and the Europeans 
advancing from the coast. 

In the north and north-west it was different. Between the Cape and the 
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Orange River, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, Griquas and Namaquas, 
with other tribes, dwelt, and on both banks of the lower Orange River. As 
Barrow proceeded northward in the west part of the colony, he came across the 
first Namaquas on the Hartebeest River. Both groups had to a considerable 
extent emigrated from their former quarters under the leadership of enterprising 
Ba.sta.irds, and, as there was here no Kaffir population to withstand them, found 
more room further north. A section of the Griqua-liastaards moved towards 

the Karroo Mountains in the neighbourhood of the Zak and Olifant's VIcv 
Rivers, while a large mass of Griquas and Griqua-bastaards founded, beyond the 
Orange River, the Griqualand State, which has now been annexed to the British 
possession*. It was from this direction mainly that the subsequent migration 
took place of individuals and groups towards and beyond Lake Ngami, into a 
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count ry where elcpluirus abounded. The neighbourhood of Ca^ Colony aiul the 
Orange Free State, together with the strong admixture of Hastaards, hsa caused 
these Griquas to adopt not only the language of the Cape Dutchmen entirely, 
but many of their manners and customs. 

The Namaquaa have spread themselves over Great Namaqualand, that is, 
speaking generally, the district between the Orange and Kuisip Rivers ; and in 
this destitute comer have formed the last country' of true Hottentots. The 
distribution of the Hottentot race is coincident to-day with Great Namaqua Land. 
Here alone they have enjoyed something like an independent history even to 
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our own days, and from hence they have advanced, though hardly indeed with 
permanence, towards the north. This energy in the Hottentots has been brought 
about solely by mixture with Europeans ; the majority already speak Cape Dutch. 
The Europeans are now advancing into these deserts and in spite of the protec- 
tion of the missions the present history of these people can tw only the flicker 
that precedes extinction. The race will dDubtlcss continue to survive only in 
half-breeds. 

Those who went north bore the name of Orlatns, after one of their first 
colonists. Before long they had taken possession of tract extending over 7" 
of latitude, and there were far enough removed from colonial influences ; but they 
broke up in this wide territory, and in great measure relapsed into the nomad 
habits of their forefathers. They had formed those great -captainships," but 
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this did not secure them tranquillity. The poverty and prairie-like character of 
tlic country, their natural preponderance over the aborigines, their disposition 
towards plundering and roaming, carried them ever further northward, where they 
forced back the Herems, and came into contact with the Griquas, who had go; as 
Tar as Lake Xgami. While their fellow tribesmen, who had remained settled on 
this side of the Orange Riser in Little Namaqua Land, with the exception of the 
few pure Hottentots found on their own lawful soil on the Lower Orange River, 
and called River Hottentots, were gening more and more Europeanised, those 
who had wandered further were naturally unable, amid a Hottentot population, to 
retain their modicum of European culture, and now afford an interesting example 
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of relapse. But the Namaquas, whose territory the Oriams invaded, partly joined 
on to these, partly became the overlords of small groups of them. The old 
tribal league of these northern Namaquas, at the head of which were the “red 
peojde * or Khiuhib-Khoio. has. save for a few traces, disappeared. North cf 
them, however, another community, the Aunin, seems still to exist, to which the 
Marinkus on Walvisch Bay belong. 

The third great geographical group of Hottcntot 3 is formed by the Koranas 
on the Upper and Middle Orange River. As their neighbours the Gonaqua* 
formed the advance guard against the Kaffirs, so did they against Bcchuanas and 
Basutos ; but this only made their position mere hopeless, for like them they fell 
between hammer and anvil. Out of their country the Boeis fust carved part of 
their Orange Free State, and later, Stella Land ; and the roads by which to 
emigrate were blocked to the natives, who had no self-reliance nor cohesion. The 
old “ captainships " have oo»n dissolved, and the total number of the race may be 
estimated at some 20,000 souls. Of purer blood than the Griquas. they have not 
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Wept themselves 90 independent of civilized influence at the Namaquas ; and 
their language is mixed with Dutch, Bushman, and Scchuana words. That the 
Koranai formerly extended further to the westward in indicated by the agreement 
of some of their tribal destinations with those of the Namaquas. Physically' they 
are said to stand nearest of ail Hottentots to the Bushmen. The intimate contact 
of the two peoples has effected a mixture ; while east of the Vaal River, Kaffir 
blood has penetrated. 

Thus the latest incident in this history of a passive race is its absorption 
into a race of hybrids ; the Hottentot element having remained purest in the 
Namaquas. We shall, therefore, wherever recent information is available, have to 
keep mainly So these, completing the sketch with the aid of materials from the 
old descriptions of the Cape Hottentots in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Anthropologically the distinctive marks of the Hottentots arc the pale yellow 
skin, the curly, felted hair, the long, depressed skull with narrow forehead, the 
strongly-projecting cheekbones, the small development of the nasal tone, and the 
tendency to “ stcatopygy." Apart from the hair and the skull, these arc not 
characteristics of the “ African stock.” The brownish yellow complexion, and the 
broad face with its marked cheekbones seem at first sight rather to justify the 
comparison often made between Hottentots and Mongols, But this Asiatic 
resemblance docs not, on closer observation, hold with regard cither to figure or 
features, and especially not in respect of the alleged oblique position of the eyes. 

In the average Hottentot we have a man of somewhat below the middle 
height, between 4 ft- 9 in. and 5 ft. 3 in. The colour has been compared by 
Barrow to that of a withered leaf ; those who know the Javanese find themselves 
reminded of the colouring of Malays. With the brownish yellow, a grey tint is 
often mingled ; sometimes there is a shade of red as well. As the Hottentot has 
less colouring matter in his skin than a Negro, he more quickly becomes light 
under crossing. Fritsch notes his skin as being neither so thick and firm as 
the Negro’s, nor possessed of so penetrating an odour. It is dry and flabby, and 
has a great tendency to form wrinkles. The Hottentot hair is tightly felted, 
frequently even so as to form small dusters like knots or tufts with clear spaces 
between, as shown in the cuts on pp. 241, 246 ; this does not therefore result in the 
first place from any arrangement of the roots of the hair in groups. The individual 
hairs are coarse. A strong beard is seldom seen, even in hybrids. The hair 
grows grey with age, but seldom falls. 

In the general physical appearance of the Hottentot the conspicuous points 
are delicacy of the joints and deficiency of muscle. Elegancy of build does not, 
however, result from this, for harmony of form is lacking. Fritsch ascribes to the 
body of the Hottentot an actual tendency to irregular, oven unsymmctrical 
development, whereby the growth is distorted to the point of caricature. Other 
points to be noted in the general appearance are live leanness of forearm and calf, 
and the slight prominence of the hips. Flat feet are common. Corpulence is 
rare among men. though a change in dietary conditions quickly alters the outline 
of the figure. The deposit of fat in the gluteal region, and on the outside of the 
hips and thighs, which makes many Hottentot women perfect monsters, occurs 
even more frequently among Bastaards of the male sex. Neither this, nor the 
peculiar formation called the “ Hottentot apron.” is very rare in other African races. 
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The fundamental feature in the shape of the Hottentot face is its triangular 
form ; the cheekbones arc high and prominent, and make a triangle with the 
pointed chin. The narrow forehead also diminishes upwards to a triangle, so that 
the whole face acquires a lozenge shape. The note is short, and fiat at the mot, 
snub and turned up at the tip. the nostrils being directed forwards. The mouth 
is wide, the lips everted. The teeth arc not, as with Negroes, large and of 
porcelain whiteness, but small and even, more to be compared with pearls. The 
eyes arc far apart. They arc often set slanting, the inner angle of the lids being 
lowest 

The most notable peculiarities of the skeleton lie in the length and lowness of 
the skull, the strong projection of the jaws, the narrow pelvis, and the slim rather 
titan massive structure of all the bones. The capacity of physical performance is 
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in general small ; and they arc remarkably slow about everything. They have of 
all African races the least power of resisting a tropical climate. 

One would suppose from the frequent contact of Hottentots with Europeans in 
one of the oldest colonies that opinion as to their intellect and character must 
long ago have become established. But the contraiy is the case. As was the 
very object of the Europeans in talcing away the Hottentot’s country, within a 
few decades they had been driven back, and impoverished, where they were not 
reduced to slavery. The average Hottentot was unfavourably situated from the 
outset owing to his limited physical powers and to his flabby and obtuse character. 
He has none of the Kaffir’s high courage and blind passion, nor or the Bushman’s 
savage audacity. Tte curse of feebleness, arousing even in the Damaras more 
contempt than hatred, rested upon him, It must, however, be considered that the 
rapid vicissitudes of national destinies within the Nama and Damara territories 
causes one race to appear wretched to-day, the other to-morrow. Their proverbial 
slowness is easily understood when we reflect that their existence was originally 
that of a [asloral people who coiid carelessly dream their days away. The blame 
for any disillusion lies really with the colonists who tried to convert them all at 
once to habits of dispatch and perseverance, .ind the very tendency to spirit- 
drinking and unchastity co-operated towards the demoralising influence of their 
subjugation. Older observers speak well of their honesty, good-nature, and 
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liberality ; Schinr, of their readiness to oblige or assist, and of their hospitality. 
A> servant*, they were often of dog-like fidelity. The Hottentot soldiers of the 
Cape Government were distinguished for docility and obedience. A more 
favourable judgment, too, has to be formed of their intellectual endowments, since 
more detailed missionary reports have b*en received. We have first to put 
them in comparison with their equals. Of the three races, Hcrcros. Nama- 
quas, and Mountain Eamaras. Hugo Hahn thinks the second the cleverest The 
melancholy history of the Hottentots has certainly contributed to a low estimate 
of them. 

The clothing of both sexes formerly consisted of loin-cloth and kaross. The 
men wore a thong round the waist, from which depended a piece of jackal's, wild 
cat’s, or other small animal’s skin. The 
women wore a triangular cloth, two 
corners of which were tied in front ; an 
apron depended from the knot, and in 
the case of adults was ornamented with 
fringes, hair, and beads. Formerly, the 
loin-cloth consisted of a piece of fur with 
tinkling rings cf copper apixmdcil to it. 

Besides this, the women wore a string, 
passing several times round about their 
waists, of perforated bits of ostrich egg- 
shell, and on this girdic tortoise-shells, 
large and small, containing buehu oint 
ment Girls received all this ceremoni- 
ally, on attaining maturity. The karc.ss, 
worn by both sexes, was made by prefer- 
ence of sheepskin, or the fur of jackals or Horum^-UdU 
wild cats ; while person* of rank had it 

made of antelope skin. Ladies of better social position wore a mosaic of three and 
four-cornered pieces of gay shell on the neck part of it. Sandals, plaited or of 
hide, were put on for long marches ; a round broad kind, adapted for travelling 
on sand, were depicted by Balthazar Sprenger as long ago as 1 508. The present 
state of things when a Hottentot can hardly be imagined without trousers is a 
great contrast to Kdb’s description. Only the women, more conservative, still 
wear the old bin-cloth under the cotton petticoat. Formerly, in wet or cold 
weather, the men used to wear over their heads a sheepskin with live woolly side 
in ; now the felt hat is universal. The women u-sed constantly to wear pointed 
caps, and to this day the Cape Hottentot women keep their heads always covered. 
Now they- u<c by preference coloured handkerchiefs, which have become one of 
the moit curicnt articles of trade. 

The style of ornament has equally changed. Both sexes still carry leather 
pouches hung round their necks, containing knife, pipe, tobacco, money ; aUo 
little horns, tortoise-shells, and other things as finery or as charms. Children have 
little bones on their belt 3 . But the rings of metal on the forearm, of ivory on the 
upper arm, the polished work of which used to arouse the wonder of Europeans, 
have become very rare. Therewith also the custom of attaching to them a leather 
bag for tobacco, provisions, and the like, hat fallen into disuse. Only the women 
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have continued to near leg-rings, which formerly comisted exclusively of strip* of 
sheepskin formed into rings. Of thcr- a hunched, three and four deep, used to be worn 
between the ankle and the knee. That made going labor.ru*, but they were used 
to it frem childhood. It may have had its merits as a protection against thorn* 
and snake-bites, especially when the rings were made fast by interwoven rushes. 
Men as well as women wore in their cars, which were in consequence pulled down 
to the .shoulder, great rings of brass, with bright mothcr-of-ptarl 

I shells, or bits of such, in than. They also hung beads of glass or 
copper in their hair, and round neck and waist, also strings of 
perforated bits of ostrich egg-shell, as already mentioned. 

I I New-born children are at once smeared with mutton-fat. 

Grown-up people, however, smear their bodies with an ointment of 
grease, bruised hiuhu-'p lant, and soot or ochre, drawing lines on it 
with the fingers. This forms an indispensable part of a Hottentot's 
make-up. They smear the hair cxtra-thickly, no doubt as a pro- 
tection to the head against the heat of the sun. It is still usual, 
[< even among Christian Namaqua tribes, for the women to paint 
| J their faces with ruddle. In Kolb's time the Hottentot women used 
J on festal occasions to paint red spots on forehead, cheeks, and chin; 
I and even to day they enclose the eyes in marks like spectacles, 
paint -addle- shaped figures over the nose, curved line* on the 
checks, and the like. Complete mask, remit from connecting these 
lincs. Tattooing seems to have been practised, and that only to 
a limited extent, in the form of a few linear scars beneath the 
cheekbones, coloured blue. Finally the Hottentot garb included 
the inevitable sweat-wiper, made of a fox’s tail mounted on a stick. 

They have few utensils. Pots arc made from clay, the most 
frequent shape being a large-bellied urn with a narrow base, a 
mouth hardly large enough to admit the fist, and two cars threugh 
which a cord i* passed to hang it up. One family, as a rule, 
possess several such vessels — for water and milk, for cooking, and 
for keeping roots in. Besides these, they use dishes. They cane 
spoons from tortoisc-shdl, ox-horn, and shells, and make knives erf 
I soft iron. 

The weapons of the Hottentot, at the lime of his first inter- 
course with Europeans, were like those of the Kaffir. The bow 
took secondary place ; like the Bushman bow, it was made of a 
fi single stave of strong wood. The arrows had barbed iron head), 
u hammered thin, on a reed shaft 20 inches long. Their snake 
poison was no doubt similarly compounded with that of the 
— Bushmen. The quiver, according to Kolb, was “a piece of wood 
scooped cut or hollowed by fire" or was made from the hide of 
ox. eland, rhinoceros, or elephant. Their chief weapon, the javelin or asstgsi — 
as it is called even by seventeenth-century travellers, before we have any reports 
of the Kaffirs — had a plain blade half a foot in length, set on a shaft longer than 
the height of a man, and sharpened at the butt. According to some, it was 
poisoned. The last article in their equipment was the stick for striking or 
throwing, one specimen of which, described by Kolb, was three feet long, and 
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as thick as a thumb throughout, while another was a foot long and pointed. 
The former he calls Hm\ and it is the shepherd's stick in use at the present 
day, the latter nukun ; this, he rays, ii only adapted for throwing, the other 
serves for fighting and parrying. Both were made of hard wood and toaked in 
oil, to give greater firmness. 

The older travellers arc at one accord as to the skill of the Hottentots in 
throwing the rackum and in archery, but not as to their military qualifications 
and their capacity for stubborn resistance, even while their power was yet 
unbroken. Compared with the Bushmen, the Hottentots take, no doubt, an 
inferior place as hunters, to this day avoiding the hunting-grounds where the 
Bushmen rove; but like true children of nature they are too little of cattlc- 
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breeders not to love hunting above nil things. Tlus they often hunt by kraals, 
set traps, dig pits, and so on ; while as path-finders they arc compared to the 
Redskins. This craft is, of course, valuable to the herdsman when seeking his 
strayed cattle on the plains. Nor at the given moment do they lack decision in 
presence of wild beasts ; the most wonderful stories of courageous hunters are 
related by them. In their lion-hunts, says Schrcycr. they face the king of the 
desert with assegai in one hand and karois in the other. Immediately after the 
hunt they cut up a portion of the meat into flat strips, and dry them in the sun ; 
the remainder is brought to the village, where the whole population remains as 
long as any of it b left, uninterruptedly in the condition of the digesting boa- 
constrictor. If we may believe Kolb, the fortunate hunter undergoes an 
•‘alterative” process at the hands of some old fellow-tribesmen, in the form of a 
hydraulic application which dees not bear more minute description ; after which 
the other men place themselves round him, and smoke dakka or tohacco, 
sprinkling him with the resulting ashes Then l«e fastens the bladder of the slain 
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animal in his hair, and is admired by his fclbw* as a hero. Hia wife, however, 
has to fast for three days, and stay outside the kraal with tlw cattle ; while he 
must live separate from her fer n like period. 

Opportunities of fishing are fciv. Having no boats, both the Hottentots and 
the Kaffirs use tree-stems, when required. In order to cross streams. N'or arc the 
dweller* on the coast any better off as regards canoes or rafts. They wade 
about below high-water mark spearing thomoacks, and fish — perhaps following 
Kuropcan example — with hooks made of iron nails. Thus the coast Hottentots 
of Walvisch Bay are a race of low type, living partly by casual services rendered 
to white men, partly on the fish of the Bay, and partly on the tiaras or wiki 
gourds of the sandhills. They also have a few cattle. In former times similar 
tribes existed further south. In the narrative we often hear of beaebrnen. 
fishermen, watermen ; it would seem that cenain tribes from the interior came 
down yearly to the coast to live for a time on shell and other fish. At many 
V points on the coast of Cape Colony the 

debris of such meals have been found, 
iaf . — ‘S*'®!'. mixed with bones, even human ; real 

I Vv^S". _ The Hottentots’ huts might equally 

’-"i well bo called tents; they can be struck 

~ ^ ^ and repifehed in a few hours. The frame 

consists of supple staves, stuck into the 
a N-Ja 5™"' 1 in * n ° val ' then bent together. 

and fastened to each other at the top. 
The enclosed space is. in length, about twice a man’s height, and in breadth less 
by a third. The aperture is only half the height of a man, and a full-grown man 
cannot stand up inside. Close mats arc laid over the frame, and hides over them ; 
the whole being weighted with stone as a safeguard against blasts of wind. 
The mau, the most artistic thing on the premises, arc manufactured by the 
N'amaquas as follows. The inner bark of the mimosa is softened in hot water, 
and by the united chewing-power of the family, and quickly spun into a thread 
by rolling on the naked thighs. Then rusher or grass-stalks are perforated at 
intervals of 2 inches, and the thread drawn through by means of a bone needle, a 
thorn, or an iron tndkin 2 feet in length. Not only arc these mats airy in dry 
warm weather, but they swell with damp, and become so dose that they keep off 
the heaviest rainfall, A single pack-ox easily carries the semicircular pole of the 
hut-frame, the mats, and the two or three utensils— calabashes, milking-pail, pots 
— Avith the mistress of the house and her offspring into the bargain. In the 
middle, opposite the door, the interior of the hut displays a hole for the fire — 
careful housewives always make a hearth of clay — and round it as many sleeping- 
holes as there are inmates. The household goods are kept on a frame near the 
door ; which can be dosed with skins. Its position is easily changed from one 
side to another, according to the direction of the wind, by shifting the mats, but 
it is originally towards the cast. The construction of these residences is attended 
to almost entirely by the women. When the modem Hottentot has taken to the 
rectangular mud-hovel, he often keeps his beehive-shaped hut for sleeping in. 
They build their villages in a circle house by house, leaving a large wide space in 
the middle, into which they drive their sheep at night. Bethany, the capital and 
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" mI of government ” of Great Nanaqua Lind, consists or 30 to 25 huts, with 
1 50 to 200 inhabitants. 

Cattle-breeding is the pivot of Hottentot life. At the time of the first contact 
with Europeans the tendency to pastoral life was, owing to the growth of the 
herds, ami the competition with the Bushmen who lived by the game, strong 
among many tribes, but was afterwards lessened by quarrels, cattle-lifting, and 
impoverishment. The first settlers could only support themselves by the aid of 
the natives' herds ; while, for the natives, the herds were their only wealth, by 
means of which they cou.d obtain luxuries and finery. The man who had 
nothing sought service with the richer among his jieople, with the sole object of 
owning cattle. Cattle was the money and the gold of these races in pre-European 
time'. The lending of the cattle passes to all the inhabitants In turn. For quite 
young lambs and calves there is a shcltcx hut of their own. Experienced persons 
perform the requisite operation on the young males. Milking and the sale of 
milk take place just as with the Negroes, cx-cept that the former is the dut? of the 
women. Both men and women may drink cows' milk, but sheep'* milk is allowed 
to women only. The strongeit oxen render great service by their strength and 
docility as team-animals, in the south-west, where reads are few. Cattle are 
slaughtered only in emergencies, or at weddings and funerals ; but all that die are 
eaten. There arc no evidences anywhere of an original agriculture among the 
Hottentots. The few implements of the modem Namnquas come undoubtedly 
from their northern neighbour* ; they ire of somewhat different form from thc-c 
of the Eastern Kaffirs. Their cleverness in handling cattle has made the 
Hottentots preferred as drivers of the great bullock-waggons. The mighty whip 
with a handle six feet long is now. as the " driver," one of the most important 
instruments of Hottentots and Bastaards ; it is a real toot of culture. 

Thdr diet consisted of the produce of their hunting and their cattle, aho of 
vegetables. The women used to procure such roeLs and tubers as the monkeys 
and pigs were seen to grub for most eagerly. But like all Africans, meat waa 
what they always sought most passionately ; according to Lichtenstein, no South 
African savage can bear entire deprivation of meat. At ft pinch they singe skits 
and leather, which they will then chew till it is soft. They bail or broil meat, 
and taut root* in the embers; but everything is devoured half-raw. The 
national dish is meat boiled in blood. For drink they had, until Europeans came, 
only water and milk. But they soon learnt to be immoderately fond of spirits, 
and the East India Company took sleps to prevent the export of arrack to the 
Cape At the same time the introduction of the vine made wine and brandy easily 
accesrible. Now, to their great misfortune, the Hottentots have long been usod to 
stimulants of ali kinds. Among Hottentot luxuries were the dakka herb— by 
which term hemp is now understood, while it formerly denoted another, and 
native, narcotic — and from the first coming of Europeans, tobacco, for which they 
will sell anything. Snuffing and chewing too, they soon learned. Tlicir smoking 
apparatus and methods agree with those of the Bushmen. 

Among handicrafts and arts the Hottentots understand best of ail the pre- 
paration of furs and leather. They render the skins soft and retentive of the 
hair by repeatedly nibbing them when fresh with grease and cow-dung, and 
beating them hard with knobkcrrics. They sew them together with sinews, 
generally the back sinews of an ox, after first pricking the holes with an awl of 
VOL. IT. u 
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poison as an antidote to arrovv-|joison. But llic first thing of all to be done in 
any severe illness is to call in the witch-doctor, who best knows all medicaments 
and their preparation. Above all things he performs the " alterative " process, hy 
killing x Sheep and laying its omentum, powdered with buck* and twisted into a 
cord, upon the sick man's head and shoulder* ; there it must stay till it fall* off. 
The meat of the sheep is eaten by the men or the women, according to the sc* 
of the patient. If the illness is persistent, or danger appears to be present, the 
witch-doctor tries to a 'certain the prospects of recovery by skinning a sheep 
alive; if the animal runs after the process, recovery may be expected, but 
otherwise, death. The position and functions cf the witch-dee tor arc else the 
same as with the Kaffirs 

As a rule among the Hottentots when a woman is confined an older woman 
bears her company. From the time that the pains begin the husband must leave 
the hut, and if he comes back before the time he has to undergo ■ alteration * by 
standing a sheep to the company ; and the same is enjoined upon him at the 
birth of a dead child. A healthy, new-born child is smeared with cow-dung, then 
anointed with grease and sprinkled with burtiu to make it supple and strong. If 
it is a boy, well-to-do Hottentots slaughter -ome cattle, if a girl, only sheep, or it 
may be, nothing at all. Early reports speak of the exposure of weakly children 
and female twins. Burial of the placenta, purification of the mother, and so on, 
all take place a* among the Kaffirs. The firit meeting of husband and wife 
take* place, according to Kolb, to the accompaniment of rririfcfa-smoking to the 
point cf intoxication. The mother carries the baby on her back in a lamb's 
skin, with the hind-legs round her waist and the fore-legs round her neck. The 
little one docs not as a rule require to be disturbed for its meals, for the mother 
is soon able to pass her breast to it under her arm. 

As soon as the children can run of themselves their skins are smeared with 
butter or tombs-ointment for protection against the sun ; and if possible they arc 
washed clean in the evening. The Namaquas happen to be less shy of water 
than other “ natural “ races. Young people get practice with the herds in running 
and jumping; the breaking-in of a young ox is an excellent test of strength. 
They are also early aught to follow a trail in hunting. Between the eighth or 
ninth year and maturity circumcision was performed ; not until after which did 
the boy become a man. Among the old Hottentots this and other mutilations 
look place amid the utmost festivity. Boys are called after the mother ; girls after 
the father. 

Marriage takes place so early that the arrangement of it is the parent*’ affair. 
As with all South Africans it is based on undisguised purchase. 1 1 is preceded 
by an application on the part of a relative of the suitor to the father of the girl, 
and to herself. If the answer he favourable, his people come the next day to the 
bride’s kraal with the oxen ordained for the wedding feast, and there slaughters 
them and arranges the meal. Older observers speak of indecent ceremonies, but 
not the more recent. The only limit to the number of wives is the ability to 
feed them. Among the Namaquas survivals of words like Grin's , " chief wife," 
still point to the polygamy which has vanished. Marriages between near relatives 
are forbidden as far as first cousins. The first-bom son is the only heir of hi* 
parents ; otlier children have an ox or two, or a few sheep, given them when 
they marry. 
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At a funeral, when the lamentation was over, the son first killed a ram. and 
sprinkled its blood on the corpse, which was then bound tvilh thongs in a squatting 
attitude, and sewn up in mars ami skins. Now an outstretched position with 
feet towards the cast seems to he usual. On one of the long sides of the grave a 
niche was formed, as in the. cut on p. 48 of vol. i.. and this was the actual resting- 
place of the dead, into which he was shut with slabs of stone, poles and branches. 
Then the earth was shovelled back into the grave, and a heap of stones raised over 
it to keep off the hyenas. Sometimes the body is laid in a clef: of the rocks or in a 
cave A special aperture is made for taking the dead man out of his hut. Besides 
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lamentations, according to Kolb, purification took place, in which human urine, ashes 
from the hearth of the deceased, and cow-dung, were employed. Moreover, after all 
these ceremonies, animals were solemnly slaughtered by the relatives, and their 
omenta hung round the neck in token of mourning. The whole kraal then broke up 
its huts ; only that of tlic deceased person being left untouched, for fear that he 
might come back. 

If we did r.ot see in the careful fashion of burial, and in the belief in the 
spirit's return, a reaching out of the thought into the spiritual domain, we should 
be astonished by the positive way in which even older observers almost unani- 
mously ascribe to these people a kind of religion, especially a " veneration for the 
moon," Whose appearance was celebrated with dances. Occasionally, It is said, 
they may be heard in dark caves muttering something to the sound of clapping of 
hands. Kolb goes still further when he says that even then the 1 lottcntots could 
not be classed together with the Kaffirs, since they recognise God and know that 
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He exists. They called the moon their M Great Captain," and cried, - Be thou 
welcome ; grant that we nay get much honey, grant that our catt'.c may have 
plenty to cat and give milk in plenty* To questions as to the nature and being 
of this Lord they were wont to reply that he had done them nothing but good, and 
was therefore not feared ; hut that, on the other hand, there was another Captain 
of somewhat inferior power, who was always doing harm to them. This opposition 
of a good and a bad principle at once arouses the suspicion that we have to do 
here with a fragment of Christianity suggested by questions, especially when wc 
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are told that the hid Touquo is ogly all over, rough and hairy, with a home's feet 
and head. But why they honoured and thanked the “ Bad Captain * more than 
the good, they did not know ; only their forefathers had told them that they had 
themselves sinned terribly against the Great Captain, and he had therefore so 
hardened their hearts. Thi9 recalls the story of the Fall. From the same period 
again we hear the first report of the worship of a thin green beetle, t.vo inches long, 
in whose honour sheep were slaughtered ; also of " holy places * where dancing or 
singing took place in commemoration of some fortunate event. 

Some of these statements have bren confirmed by more recent observer!, but 
in quite another sense. What used to be imagined at one time as God, at another 
as an evil principle opposed to Him, is in reality a Hottentot national hero, about 
whom the most various legends and concqitions have grouped themselves. It is 
no doubt the only Hottentot word which approaches our " God " ; and so the 
missionaries used this to render the T/mih trand Tikoa of the Cape, the Katnoqua 
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Tsuikwap, the Korana Tslutkoaf. A Kaffir word for God, Tic or TiUo and the 
corresponding Bushman Tnibo seem to be connected. May tile interpretation 
Wounded Knee " be not merely a bit of jx>P u,ar etymology, but an accordance 
with the lame Hephastns, the lame Maui ? 1 Another centre of spiritual ideas is 
Heiui-Eib'b or Kabib, a great and renowned sorcerer. He appeared in various 
form., often very beautiful, died more than once, and always rese from the dead 
again. Consequently hit graves arc numerous, and the Hottentots cast stonci on 
them to avert misfortune. They say that at first there were two such beings. 
One of them dug a great pit ir. the ground, sat beside it, and bade all passers-by 
to throw a stone at his forehead. The stone rebounded and killed the thrower, 
so that he fell into the pit. When it was reported to the other that many men 
were coming by tlnir death in this wise, he went to his " double," and did net 
throw a stone, but diverted the warlock's attention to something on ot»e side. 
Then he smote him that he died, and fell into his own pit So there was peace, 
and men were fortunate. Who can fail to recognise in lids a fundamental agree- 
ment with Oedipus and Siegfried the dragon-slayer, no less than with similar 
figures in Fiji and in India ? 

Hottentot literature is rich in beast-fables, according in some points with 
those of Reynard the Fox, but still more with the Negro fables ; setting forth and 
caricaturing, with more or less humour, the outwitting of the Lion and other 
beasts by the Jackal, the stupidity of the Elephant, the cunning of the Baboon, 
and the like. Their prose form often passes into verse ; often, as in yEv>p, the 
moral is put at the end in a distinct apophthegmatic shape. Keen observation 
and practical wisdom may be recognised in them ; indeed a feeling for nature, 
sixth as must exercise a reflex action on the intellect, is expressed in all their 
myths. 

The older reports about the political institutions of the Hottentots lead to the 
conclusion that they were like those of the other African pastoral peoples. Their 
history gives sufficient evidence how weak their cohesion was. A hundred years 
ago they were not extensive nations filling whole provinces with men. Here was 
a kraal, containing iod, t 50, at most 200 souls ; two or three days’ journey away 
was another. We find no mention of a prince ruling over several kraals. The 
political organisation of the Nam aquas to-day is eminently loose and shifting. 
The Oriams, immigrant Hottentots from the Cajxr, form the larger pan of the 
tribes i while the smaller, but internally more adherent, part consists of the pure- 
blooded Namaquas, who used formerly to consider themselves the "royal" race. 
The lack of any higher political organisation among the Hottentots is of itself 
enough to explain how the proccis of race-disintegration could have been so 
quickly accomplished. The sporadic attempts at resistance c*n hardly be called 
opposition to this ; they were merely isolated outbreaks of rage in people driven 
into a corner. We must not be milled by the tales of the old chroniclers of Cape 
history, who apply in innumerable cases the name of nation not only to small 
communities but even to single kraals. 

The present political condition of Great Namaqua Land looks '.ike a transition 
from the tribal organisation of the original Nama settlers to the domination of an 
inlluential dynasty of immigrant Bastaards. There arc still some independent 

1 fA ooscuntof lh« TioiCotb raydi win be found in Mr. lark’s Ctutm WAV*, p ao», iff. He 
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Namaqua tribes, who here and there indulge themselves with a little robbery. 
For example, the German Empire entered into separate treaties with the Bastaards 
of Rehoboth, and with Captain Joseph Fredericks of Bethany, who however con- 
sented only unwillingly to dispense with the support of the chief of Bccrshcba. 

The reaction of these scions of white and Hottentot blood upon the more 
recent history of the Hottentots is not merely interesting from an ethnographical 
point of view, but is also of all historical features since the first contact of 
Hottentots with Europeans that wbxh seems to have in it most promise for the 
future. By the arrival of semi-civilized elements at their head, a certain degree 
of spontaneity ha* come into the hitherto passive history of the Hottentots. 
Through this intermixture unquestionable benefit has resulted to the only large 
fragments of them that remain, the Griquas and the Namaquas, even though most 
of the half-breeds have provoked the unfavourable judgment of discontented and 
jealous whites The country was at an early date peopled by numerous offspring 
of mixed biood, who had already begun to play a part a hundred years alter the 
founding of the colony. At first they appeared as an Influential dement among 
the Griquas, then living in the south-west. Driven back into the interior by the 
advance of the settlers, they admitted Bushmen among them, and. as time went 
on, not a few of the Bastaards, half-brteda between Europeans and Hottentots or 
Bushmen, who, being repudiated by their fathers' people and not adopted by their 
mothers’, were to be found in especially large numbers on the frontier of the 
colony. Reing physically and intellectually superior, this third element soon 
exercised so strong an influence upon the whole that the original name " Griqua ” 
was for a time indifferently used, even in official documents, with that of 
“ Bastaards." We must consider the pride with which even the South African 
half-breeds insist upon the very smallest drop of white blood in their veins. The 
missionaries were the fin! to restore the name “ Griqua " to its right use. The 
remarkable qualities of intellect and character possessed by an emancipated Negro 
slave from the Mozambique coast, Adam Kok, contributed in no small degree to 
the elevation of the Griquas. 

Thus under the name of a vanished Hottentot stock we have to do with a 
hybrid race formed of three main elements: Hottentot, Bushman, European. 
There can be no doubt that among the Bastaards there were also genuine negro- 
mulattos, and half-breeds oi Malay bicod. But two components arc principally 
recognised among the Griquas: (i) genuine Griquas, the majority a cross between 
Hottentot and Bushman, small, yellowish- brown people, with short woolly hair 
and bread, projecting cheek-bones ; and (j) the true Bastaards, mostly tall and 
powerful, with a more or leia European cut of countenance, curly hair, and akin 
often of a strikingly dark, but sometimes of an ashy-pale, colour. In the writ, 
genuine mulatto* are understood by the name “ Griqua." The term " Griqua landers ” 
conveys another idea, rather political than ethnographic, and has become usual 
since the Griquas have. In company with Bastaards, Koranas. and Bechuartas. had 
a country of their own allotted them, north of the middle Orange River. It would 
be useless labour to try to sketch any character common to these Griquas, the 
elements mingled in them arc as yet too little fused. Each individual is a type 
of his own. Yet there arc two chief components ; the true Griquas as well as the 
Bastaards have undoubtedly an intellectual preponderance over the rest 

Standing between culture and barbarism, and not fully sharing in the advantages 
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of either, fitting into none of the existing race groups, none of the established 
social frames, the Griquas arc both suited for and disposed toward the nomadism 
which is never far ofT in South Africa. They have even been contrasted, as " the 
Arahs of South Africa," with the agricultural Bechuanas. These Bastaards are 
the moit active and enduring wanderer* of the desert, the best shots, the elevereu 
hunters, but at the same tine the greatest scamps, the most arrant drunkards, the 
rrvrwt dangerous criminals, Even where they have betaken themselves to a settled 
life and steady labour, they retain some of their intractable nature. Thus their 
whole history is one of migrations. In 1820 they were dwelling in three tribes 
between Daniel’s Kuil and the Riet River. When Niklaas Waterbocr was elected 
leader at Griqua Town in 1822, many Griquas went away and pined other tribes. 
Another exodus under Buys took the directioa of the mountains on the frontier 
of Cape Colony, and gave rise to the Bcrgenaers. In 1 826 Adam Kok with his 
Griquas wxnt to the Bushman colony of Philippolis, which had been devastated by 
the Kaffirs, and thither came a numerous contingent from Namaqualand and 
other districts. After the setting-up of the Orange Free State in 1854 the Griquas 
were more and more confined, till in 1859 they sent out an expedition to look for 
land, and in 1862 migrated to Nomanaland in the Drakensberg Mountains, non- 
Griqualand East. Nothing could be better adapted than such a life to raise 
doubtful claims as to land ; in addition to which the Griqua people itself fell into 
poverty and dwindled owing to spirit-drinking, the receding of the game, and the 
advance of the 4 whites. In 1 S67 Waterboer was ruling over only a few hundred souls. 
On his requisition, England, which for forty years had been subsidising the 
Griquas, annexed in 1872 the diamond district of South Africa, or Griquaiand 
West, in spite of the objections made by the Orange Free State. For the Griquas 
this was more loss than gain, for they were pretty much swamped in the influx of 
gold-seekers. Their prospect of political indejender.ee waa thereby destroyed. 

A drama essentially the same, though more recently, and with other scenery, 
has been played in the west of South Africa. The stcck and name of the old 
Namaquas wandered northward, acquiring new elements, and in course of time 
filling, the old mould with hew content*. In spite of its now desolate character, 
the tract, eight days’ journey in breadth, between Little and Great Namaqualand, 
seems to have been traversed by many migrations; even in i860 a group of 
500 persons re-transferred their abode from the latter to the former. The leaders 
of these movements have nearly always been Bastaards, persons naturally capable 
of ccanmand, of great energy, and equal unscrupulousncss, formed for a land suited 
to nomadism, restlessness, pillage, and conquest. But, In the thinly-peopled 
deserts and plains, crossing went less deep, and genuine Hottentot people arc 
still to be found here, though the head men are Bastaards. The “ captainships " 
consist of the Bastaards of Rehoboth, Rictfontcin, Grootfontcin (which a few years 
ago returned to Warm bad, south of the Orange River), and Kalkfontein. Their 
position to the north of Namaqualand has destined them to be the outpost* between 
Hottentots and Hereto*, ar.d caused them to suffer by wars ; no doubt they may 
yet retain great influence, especially as they increase rapidly. 

A dynasty of robber chiefs, the Jagers, afterwards Afrikaaners, has played here 
a part similar to that of Kok and Waterboer among the Griqua* ; but of more 
sanguinary character, a* befits the ways of the country. The founder of the 
family, Christian, is said to have fled with his adherents to the south of Great 
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NamaquaUnd after killing a Beer who oppressed him j and there to have soon 
made ha name feared. Nothing shows more clearly the distraction, and tendency 
to be always thrown back to the starting-point, which marks the spiritual life and 
therewith the history of these races, than the fact that he was succeeded by a son 
who, though brought up in Christianity, became, by war and pillage, as much 
dreaded »i his father, only with the difference that he persevered in this career 
till his end. This son was Jonkcr Afrikaaner. After peace had for some time 
been established by the efforts of the missionaries, the old feud between Damaras 
ard Nanaquas broke out afresh, this time, it is alleged, at the instigation of Jan 
Afrikaaner. whose portrait is given on p. 202, the third warlike chief of that 
family. In 1S70 a peace was again 
negotiated by the missionaries ; but ten 
years later a fearful outburst of the old 
hatred led to the massacre of all the 
Hottentots whom the Hercros could get 
at. To this day the hostility has not 
been smoothed away. In these fights, 
so long as they were c coducted in the 
open field, the N’amaquas usually lost ; 
and consequently they took to ambushes 
and marauding. Of laic years tlicir 
seif-dcslruction has made further pro- 
gress under a ferocious fanatic, Hendrik 
Witboi ; and Hottentots as well as 
Bastaards seem capable of elevating 
themselves only when peace has been 
forced upon them. 

In former days other peoples, mixed 
of Hottentots and Kaffirs, were more 
independently conspicuous, such as the 
Koranas. whom Barrow places east of 
the Roggcvcld. Behind them he puts the “ Briqua Kaffirs," in whose name the qua 
is equally Hottentot The Koranas had shields 4 and 6 feet high, were cattle- 
brecccrs, aggressive and predatory ; all traces of Kaffir influence, which further 
shows itself in the stature, colour, and features of the dwellers cast of the Vaal 
River. In those to the west, on the other hand, the traces of Bushman blood 
may be dearly recognised. In the languages of both, Dutch, Bushman, and 
Sechuana elements arc mingled. The political organisation of the Koranas has 
altered at the same time. Their old “ captainships," indeed, were still in existence 
quite recently, but their numbers have melted down to atx>ut 20,000. and the 
westward migration of tlic Xamaquas has cut away their former contact with the 
western Hottentots. Sparimann gives a similar description of the Gonaquas. 
Their kraals at first stood beyond the Tonstad River, that is quite near the Kaffir 
frontier. Their stature, their language, and the fact that they had some Kaffirs 
among them, pointed to admixture of Kaffir blood. Circumcision too, which is 
otherwise unknown to Hottentots, existed here ; and Sparrmann describes their 
asugais, resembling those of the Kaffirs, with no mention of bows and arrows. 
Further east he found the “Chinese Hottentots," lighter in colour, living as 
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nomads between the two Fish Rivera, and north to a River Zanc, 44 divided into 
tribes and sub-ciivisior.s, constituting a kind of civic society. N On the further aide 
the dwellings of the Kaffirs began, with the Zambuki tribe. 

If the Hottentots once possessed a large portion of South Africa from ocean 
to ocean, they were obviously driven back or assimilated by the Kaffirs at an 
early date; and when the white men on the south coast pushed their colonies 
forward east and west, it was only in the west that any free space was left to 
them Thus tl>e melancholy central point of Hottentot history U once more the 
driving out of the weaker party into tlie wilderness. 



§ 5. THE DWARF RACES OF AFRICA 

direction brlwo-n iht KgtiUOtow* South A Jfic*M and the dwu! itcn ol Centra] Alrioi-MucaiHwrt? 
0/ &erp* Pinto— Dwarf* of Poo;* cad WlwiDB-Wttw« of SUnUy-AkJc** of Sehweinfurth-Sutc. 
inrnti of Long, Fclkin. Etain PMha, Stohlntne, aid others about thro— Obcogc* of E>* Chiilh— Least 
report*-* idca-Deseripdoo. 

THE geographical distribution in South Africa of live light-coloured, felt-haired, 
under- sized stock of mankind made us raise the question, Whence did they 
come to reach their present place of abode so far to the south? In the same 
way the geography of the human race in Africa presents facts speaking in favour 
of the existence of a population of small stature and light colour, in a word, 
Bu&hman-likc, and probably older. The yellow South Africans, indeed, extend 
further to the north than was once *uppo*cd ; and this was still more the rase 
in earlier age*. Now, indeed, the Kaffirs have spread almost wherever they find 
a sufficient rainfall for their crop?. 

If ue proceed northward into the interior of the continent from the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Ngami and Ovamboland, about 18 0 S., : where the last Bushmen, 
the Masatwas, who, according to Holub, starxl in a soit of servile relation as 
hunters to the northern Bcchuanas, are now settled, dwelling in small scattered 
grass huts, we shall come in about 15° S., that is quite within Central Africa 
ptopsr, to the first isolated Bushman-like people. Among the Ambucllas on the 
Upper Kwando, Serpa Pinto found a small yellow race speaking a language 
unknown to all the dwellers around, with an intonation distinguishing it from all 
the African dialects he had till then heard. The Ambucllas called these people 
Mucasscqucre. Both lived between the Kwando and the Kubangc^ the Ambucllas 
on the river banks, the Mucasscquerc in the forests. The two had little to do 
with each other, but were seldom at feud. The Mucasscqucre were the most 
decided hunters and nomads, never so much as building huts. They were very 
expert in handling the bow ; the arrow was thetr only weapon, but they killed 
the largest animals with it Besides these they ate roots and fruits, but knew 
nothing of cooking utensils. Their clothing consisted of some bits of akin, and 
they wore strips of skin as arm and leg rings. Their colour was light — a dirty 
yellow. Their eyes were small, and not placed in a straight line ; their check 
bnrve* were far apart and broad, nose* fiat, nostril* disproportionately large, hair 
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curly and growing in tufts. In Pinto's opinion they should bo reckoned as 
I lottcntotf- 

Further north, on their way from the 1-ubi River to Lake Tanganyika, Pogge 
and Wissmann discovered a dwarf race, whose name. " Hatua,” recalls the “Watu a' 
found by Stanley on the Conga They describe these as dirty savages, small. 
Ugly, and meagre, living from the Lubi to Lake Tanganyika, and from the Lualaba 
to the Kalunda in isolated homesteads or small villages of slovenly little straw 
huts. Feared rather than despised by the Balulxi among whom they dwell, they 
cultivate i^othing, and have, like ail African forest-folk, neither pigs nor goats, 
only a few fowls. On the other hand, they have a good breed of hunting-dogs 
like greyhounds. They live mainly on the spoils of the chase and on wild fruits. 
Their weapons arc bow and arrow — like 
their implements, of bad workmanship. 

They have little iron ; only here and there 

arc iron arrow-heads found. Wissmann's 

later reports, and those of Ludwig Wolf, _ 

show more clearly in certain details the « 

original restriction of this little race to a ■ • ' ^r' : 

large part of the forcit country which . i;\; V 

covers the Congo basin ; of which here- . 

-..ft , 

■ ict. ’■ "ii Id- !"*m .mil -a-*. < ivy ' .V'., 

..i . . i ini’ Iw’miging to then. uh<. --^313 

was caught in the bush near the great 'f 

trading sUtion of Ukongc. He had a * 

little bow and a quiver of tiny arrows in ^ ^ ; plBtten) „. „ 

his hand; re was 4 feet o inches in Dr. Kaieeucin. ( 

height, measured 29 V inches round the 

clscst, 23A round the waist His heail was large, the lower jiart of his face was 
covered with a thin ragged beard, his skin was a light chocolate brown. 

It is a pity that Stanley, in describing those whom he met subsequently, has 
shown his usual tendency lo exaggeration. With the dwarfs he has jumbled up 
children 01 misshapen beings, such as Negro chiefs keep at their courts for enter 
tninment. Stanley did not come across any genuine race of small stature until he 
was cast of longitude 29' E. ; beyond which they were scattered throughout the 
forest. Their region was bounded to the west by the Ugarrowa’s slation on the 
Ituri, to the east by the vein of highlands above lake Albert, and to the south by 
tlv nor hern slopes of Ruwenzori. From information received, i: would appear 
that dwarf people* dwell on either bank of the Scmliki. 

The existence, placed almost beyond question, of races in Central Africa who 
may very rightly be called dwarf in comparison with the tall Negroes, received its 
first confirmation, and was placed on a deeper basis, by Schweinfurth's inquiries into 
the Akkas of the Monbuttu country. The talcs of dwarf races accompanied him 
from Nubia to that district ; but when he stayed, and that for several days, at 
Munsa’s capital, so far he had not seen the face of any dwarf. His people had 
seen them, but could not bring them in, as the dwarfs were too shy. At last one 
was surprised in his lair. Schweinfurth presently learnt from liirn that ItU people 
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were called Akkas , and that their place of abode must lie between i * and 3 N. 
Part of them were subject to the king of the Monhuttus, who sought to heighten 
the splendour of hit court by settling some families of the pygmies in its neigh- 
bourhood. Inter on. Schweinfurth fell in with a whole company of Akkas. who 
belonged to the troops of a Monbuttu governor : at first sight he took them for 
a lot of ill-mannered boy*. He gives the height of the first that he saw, a full- 
grown man, as 4 feet 8 i inches : and of six other adults none measured much 

more. Unluckily his more accur- 
ate measurements of the Akkas 
perished in that conflagration of 
his crribtt which destroyed so 
much valuable scientific material. 

Since Schwdnfurth’s time 
dwarfs of these regions have 
been dcstribrd by Long, Fdkin, 
Junker, Emin Pasha, and Siuhi- 
mann. Long found an Akira 
woman at a ztriba in the Makur- 
aka country She was twenty- 
five years old, and hardly 4 feet 
high. Her eyes were large, her 
nose flat, her skin a light copper 
colour. She spoke a little Arabic, 
and belonged to the Tikki-Tikki 
people, who paid tribute to King 
Munsa in ivory and slaves She 
said that some of her people were 
much smaller than she was ; and 
that the women always went 
with the men on their raids and 
elephant -hunts. Feikin doubt, 
whether the dwarf seen by him 
at the station on the Rohl was 
an Akka. He was about thirty 
yean, old, had shiny curly black 
hair, brown eyes, thin lips, and 
a good faciai angle. His height 
was 4 feet 4! inches. His body was well proportioned and the muscles well 
developed ; live skin was chocolate-brown, a shade lighter on the hands and feet. 
He had good sight, and seemed clever and intelligent. The whole tribe, a 
numerous one, was of the same size, and lived in a mountain country whose 
summits always looked white. In fighting, the men could hit an object at some 
distance with light spears. Emin Pasha, who first came in contact with Akkas 
in 1 88 J, gives more definite information. Their colour was light yellow to trans- 
parent red, their skin much wrinkled, especially about the comers of the eyes, 
which gave them a prematurely old look, and an expression as of weeping. The 
whole body was covered with hair of remarkable thickness, and stiff or even felted. 
Measurements gave for lads of twenty-four or twenty -five a height of 4 feet 
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1 inch to 4 feel oj- inches. The smell of the skin was uncommonly powerful 
With this Junker's information at to the little people in the M abode and Momfu 
districts, and Stuhlmann's minute description of the dwarf ram on the Issongo 
and lturi. quite agree. 

The first detailed report of African dwarfs was given by Du Chaillu. who first 
came across their houses (which used to be taken for fetish huts) on his nay to 
Yengue. They had been spoken of to him as Ashungas. but here they were 
called Obongos, and among their neighbours bore also the name " Akkoa." Their 
huts were some 3 feet 6 inches in height, built in a semicircular form of branches, 
and roofed with leaves. He himself first fell in with some of the timid people 
near Nkimbuai, almost 2° S. Six women measured between 4 feet 4 inches 
and 4 feet 1 1 inches, a young man 4 feet 5 inches. Their colour was a dirty 
yellow, their lips thick, their noses flat, forehead low, 
cheekbones projecting, hair short and felted like that 
of Bushmen, and very strong on legs and bicast ; 
and therewith they had the wild look so often noticed 
in Bushmen. Later observers have been only able 
to confirm these descriptions in essentials. 

Oscar Lens, immediately on his arrival on the 
west coast, found representatives of the dwarf races. 

Here they were regarded as curiosities by Europeans 
who knew nothing of their origin. Yet it soon ap- 
peared that they all belonged to a race in the interior 
which was well known to the native traders. Measure- 
ments of adult mer. gave an average between 4 feet 
3 inches and 4 feet 7 inches. They were usually 
called “ Babor.go ” (compare Du Chaillu’s n Oborgc ") Mme otm.) 

or Bambutt ; but their real name seemed to be *' Bari " 

or " Bali." The name - Tekc " (cp. - Tikkc “) also occurs. Crwnpel’s Bayagas 
are also forest rovers of small stature, and are said to be under an engagement 
to the Fans in regard to supplying them with iron. In the forest at the tack of 
the Batanga coast Kund saw people with “ yellow skins” short of stature and 
strange expression of countenance,” who roamed through the forest, living by the 
chase, and lay under imperfect shcltcr-roofs. They are said to have made the 
paths in the primeval forest. He calls them “ Banek.” Another small race of 
husbandmen, of whom according to Mcnsc no individual stands over 5 feet 5 
inches, the Bakoas of Stanley Pool, may be mentioned here. 

As in the west, so in the cast, are the dwarf races, on which so much doubt 
has been thrown, more plainly conspicuous. WSssmann places the most easterly 
outliers of his Batuas between Lakes Victoria Nyansta and Tanganyika. G. S. 
Fischer had even before that depicted tho Wat was, a hunting race living in rerfage 
to the Gallas, as small, lean, of insignificant and pitiful appearance. Still earlier 
had Krapf and d'Abbadie described the little Dokos in the Galla country ; ; feet 
high, black as Negroes, and in respect of face and figure "a perfect middle 
term between Negro and Ethiopian." More recently Antinori has placed these 
Dokos south-west of Kaffa. Some member; of this numerous dwarf race stayed 
in his time a: the court of the King of Shoa. From the Somali peninsula too 
come indistinct reports of dwarfs. In East Africa again rumours arc current of 
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a dwarf race, the Wambilikomo, Baid to live in cave* a iron;.; the Sulcus, west of 
Lake Baringa ; one of the most peculiar form« in this group of races is afforded 
by the Wat uas of Unmdi. visited by Baumann in 1892. Physically they are 
not altogether different from their Warundi neighbours, seeing that small, light- 




coloured, red-lipped people arc not rare in that country. A genuine hunting-race, 
living in small badly-made huts, using only bow and arrow, despised and yet 
necessary, they form an interesting transition from the little hunters who roam in 
the mountains on the western shore of Tanganyika to the hunter-castes of the 
Gallas and Masai. Since, owing to the increase of population, the hunting has 
become less productive, these Watwas are on the way to become a true potter- 
caste. supplying their neighbours with pots and jugs. 

Talcing all the observations of their physical structure together, the term 
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11 dwarfs" seems to he too strong. Herodotus spoke fa' more correctly <;f 
" people below the middle hdght." VVissmarn’s measurements of forty Baturu 
in the forests east of the Sankuru, give the right standard, with an average of 
4 fee' 7* inches. The colour of the body, light chocolate to brick red, or light 
yd low with brownish shades, the short, thick, felted hair, the thin limbs which 
nuke the head appear disproportionately large, the pendent paunch, the stcatopygv 
of the women, especially among older persons, the modified Negro build and 
expression, the length and narrowness of the skull, are their characteristics These 
observations give no support to Stanley’s attempt to distinguish two dwarf stocks. 
To the one, obviously the Akkas, are attributed small cunning monkeys’ eyes 
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deep set and close together, lips hanging over the chin, prominent belly, feet 
strongly turned inn-aids, and very short shanks; to the other, large round full 
prominent eyes, broad round forehead and round face, snail hands and feet, jaws 
somewhat projecting, well-shaped if very small figure, and reddish colour. But 
if we may conclude from the difference between F.min Pasha’* description of the 
Akkas and WUsmann's of the Batuas of Ubujwa, eren though there be — which 
is very unlikely — a geographical separation between the uglier northern type and 
the other, it is far from being a ease of racial difference. 

We u*cd to lay stress on the gradations called forth by crossing, which 
connect them with their taller neighbours. According to Wissmann the Batuas 
of the Basonge country had been much mixed with ether tribes, and the Wabuyc 
further east simply Batua half-breeds. Similarly, according to Wolf, the Batuas of 
the Lukenje were familiar with Bakuba customs, and actually crossed with 
Bakuba blood. At Buserra. ao a E., Francois at first found only half the popula- 
tion of short suture, the rest being of medium height, and cthnographically Batuas 
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and Inkundos seem to have boon of one type there. When he again came across 
them on the Upper Chuaba, he found men of 4 ft 7 in., whoie wooden-pointed 
arrows, thickly coated with poison, as well as their peculiar small and crooked 
bows, quite recalled those of the northern dwarf- tribes ; but their spears and 

wooden shields again approached the ordinary Negro 
form. Near the highest point which he reached uixin 
the Chuaba, great numbers of these people were dwell- 
ing together with Negnxs easily distinguishable from 
them ; the women he estimated at 3 ft 1 1 in., the 
men at 4 ft, 7 in. Among the forest Negroes Stuhl- 
mar.n's VVainbuba, Walesse, and Morafua remind us 
in their small stature and style of hut-building of the 
dwarfs with whom immigrants from north and south 
a have mixed, perhaps bringing with them the cultiva- 
/] tion of the banana : while Baumann's Urundi Watwas 
jl arc often only ethnographical!} 1 to be distinguished 
•II from their neighbours the Waxundi, leading as they 
/I do a different life as hunters and despised pariahs. 

I J From all this it is clear that we have before us a 

/II small variety of the Negro stock, which stands by no 
I means very far below it, and it far from showing ape 
I like characteristics. The common tendency to the 
focmation of variant types in the same direction, such 
| at the Negroes of Africa show in the Bushmen, those 
M of Asia in the Andamanese and Negritos, is one of 
J| the marks of the deeper relationship of the Negroid*. 
B Other hunting and forest-dwelling tribes have been 
A stunted tco ; in the forests of the Lulua live the 
■ Bashilangc, who, in their small site and leanness re- 
V minded Wissmann a > soon as he saw them of the 
3 dwarfish Batuas. The African forest, with its scanty 
.1 nourishment, can stunt the growth just as well as 
| lurd work and bad diet can do it in our industrial 
<r| Attaquim.aauiu.i'Vknni districts." Where communities of fifteen or twenty 
Mumi'); t*» uutrop i* jr.cn lire together, as is the case with Lie O bongos. 
rcgi^.rih.uppwCcoc"'-’^ in one small settlement, breeding in-and-in is en- 

joined, and healthy crossing made difficult. Their 
iSra roll | Aha uuoiauua i near kindred the Bushmen are looked upon by 

eminent anthropologists as a stock with all the 
charactenrtio of retrogression and degradation. 

In the life and occupations of these dwarfs we have before us the most con- 
spicuous example of a race marked out by social customs and stage of culture. 
Their social characteristics vaiy much lew than their bodily peculiarities ; and yet 
it is ju*t those which no one has hitherto treated from a common point of view. 
These people are nomads of the primeval forest, living mainly on game. They 
fix their village-encampments in the neighbourhood of the cultivators’ villages, 
within a circuit of two or three miles, and live towards their agricultural neighbours 
in a condition which Stanley calls “ human parasitism.” The forest men hunt 
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with poisoned arrows, with pitfall* and springes set everywhere, and also with trap* 
built like huts, the roof of which, hung by tendrils only, falls down on the victim. 
They collect ivory and honey, manufacture poison, and bring these and other 
produce of the forest to market, receiving from the agriculturists in return the fruit 
of their fields, tobacco, and iron weapons. They smoke tobacco out of pipes with a 
conical bowl made of a rolled leaf and a leaf of banana. They arc said to have a 
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special right of entrance to the banana plantations in return for the payment of a 
tribute. J linker relates how they tacitly appropriate a bunch of bananas by sticking 
an arrow into it Their knowledge of the forests and paths makes them withal good 
scouts and spies. Every forest path leads to one of their camps, or to little 
isolated huts, called by Stanley “ guard-houses they inform their agricultural 
neighbours of an enemy's approach, and combine with them for dctcncc. Indeed, 
according to Wissmaim and Wolf, these little people in their wildernesses on the 
South Congo form the frontier guard between the negro states ; and Stanley truly 
remark' that it is they who limit the geographical horizon of ccitain tribes to a 
distance of some forty miles acioss. As formerly among the Monbuttus, so among 
the Bakuba, Wolf found the dwarf tribes allotted to the chief, to whom, in return 
for his protection, they performed service as hunters and purveyors of palm-wine, 

vol. ri * 
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occasionally also as jesters and grotesque dancers. He also allots them as 
required in groups to his under-ehida. This reminds us of the position of the 
. Bushmen towards the Bechuana and Ovampo chiefs, which 
A unluckily was never observed or described with real thorough* 

I A ness. We need only recall the fact that a Bushman was the 
| |\ most fruited and loyal servant of SftMCoeni, the Bapede 

~ Vlr chief. That seems to be their position within the established 

/ \ fl frame of a regular state-organisation. When this breaks up 

\ 1 the connection is naturally dissolved, and then begins the 

/ A A “gipsy life of the forest goblins." Similar relations also 

ItfA I prevail in the west What Ballay says about the position 

I fltt » of the Okoas towards their taller neighbours docs but make 
jP I clear tlic older description. " Always broken up into small 

00 A groups, they are completely in the hands of the powerful 

j I owners of the soil ; and these prey upon them, though not 

A without a certain moderation. The Okcas are no slaves 

I They arc exclusively hunters, and obtain from their ngricul- 

1 tural neighbours vegetable food in exchange for abundant 

Ifl A 11 supplies of game. They arc fond of duappearing suddenly. 
■ iifl’ 10 !CC ’ : ncvv S amc “"d new masters cLsewhcrc." 

1 1 We know almost nothing of the movements of these 

1 people's minds, but enough to be aware that they do not 
stand on so low a level as was formerly supposed. But 

' from the tales told by the Aahangos, Du Chaillu made out 
■ J. that they bury a corpse in a hollow tree-stem, filling it up 

! ’? I with twigs, leaves, and earth. They also, like the Goths who 

1 'j hurled Alaric, divert running water, make the grave in its 

■'J bed, and then turn the stream back again over it. They 

■ * uvc ‘dols. doubtless ancestral images, and play flutes before 

f.-.3 1 In what is known of their languages we can recognise 

'J j- only the speech of their willed neighbours, especially, as is 

1 ^ 1 natural, the Bantu dialccU ; any peculiar elements have yet 

i j to be differentiated. 

ij J I 11 judging the cltaracter of these races their mode of life 
9 must be considered even more than with alters. Always 
K. and everywhere they are genuine hunters, and nothing else. 
1 In acuteness of senses, in running, and well-calculated dex- 
1' terity, in inventive faculty, as shown in placing pitfalls and 
Hi setting traps the Akkas are tar ahead of the Monbuttuv 
P* Emin Pasha could not sufficiently praise the cleverness of a 
I dwarf whom he employed to collect birds. With their under- 
standing of animals, a certain affection for them seems to go 
Sprar iron Waives... uid *' on g- According to Emin, their vengeful passions arc espe- 
io cow frot»*tf*arf tr<t«: dally aroused when they do not get their lawful dues from 
( Afirr ScuhUnare. ) their Monbuttu masters. He also attributes cannibalism to 

them ; not surprising, with man-eaters alt round them. Stanley draws an obvi- 
ously exaggerated picture of their savagery 1 ard malignity ; while Wissmann 
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and Sluhlmann, on whose judgment more weight may be laid, praise the timidly 
modest, almost girlishly shy demeanour of the Batuas in the Basonge country’ and 
on the Ituri. 

The possession* of the little people in the way of dress, weapons, and utensils 
reem to offer no peculiar features. They have no industry of their own ; even the 
arrow -poi sin is not confirvd to them. They manufacture bark-eloth after the 
pattern of their neighbours, and occasionally aL*o get fibre-mats from them. 
Their clothing is mostly as simple as possible— a stung of bast with a flap of 
bark-cloth. Francois observed one case of tattooing of the belly among the 
Bspoto dwarfs on the Chuaba. Boring the cars and lips (or the insertion of grass 
stalks is found where the settled neighbours practise it. They have remarkably few 
ornaments, but wear objects, apparently quite indifferent, as amulets. Iron is not 
wrought by them, and in general they use less iron than their neighbour*. Almost 
everywhere they are good archers. Bows and arrows are their weapons ; spears arc 
rarely added. The arrows are small, with wooden shafts notched at the lower end — 
frequently bound w’ith iron. The h&ds are broad, always provided with a groove 
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fee the blood, and usually barbed. Their quivers are like bags, simply woven of reed, 
and carried by a short leather ding. They arc better than those of many negroes in 
this district, and seem to show the influence upon the Akkas of those skilful weavers, 
the Monbuttus. Docs it not seem likely that their masters let them have the best 
arrows, or get such made fee them. In order that they may more easily secure a full 
bag ? The shape of the bow generally follows that in use among their neighbours ; 
and hence the short strongly tent bow of the forest negroes, strung with palm fibre 
or rattan, is also among the ethnographical marks of meat of these tribes. The 
VVochua wear a little pad to protect the wrist from the string as it springs back. 

The custom of poisoning arrows seems to occur much more generally among 
these little people than among other negroes, Wissmann and also Stanley speak 
of a dark resinous mass with a smell of cantharides ; and the Utter thinks that a 
kind of arum is the plant from which the poison U secretly prepared in the shades 
of the forest. The arrow-heads are thickly smeared with it and wrapped in leaves. 
Francois heard on the Chuaba of arrows poisoned with putrid matter, while 
Stanley speaks of another poison, light yellow, said to be prepared from ants ; 
and certainly stores of ants were found between the rafter* of the huts of the 
Aviiippa*, who use such a light-coloured poison. Death followed within a minute 
on a wound like the prick of a needle in tb* right breast ; some of the wounded died 
in a feu- minutes, other* not for some days. The symptoms of poisoning were 
weakness, palpitation, cramps with lockjaw, and sweat all over the body. The 
Batuas to the south keep the poison in a phial hanging to their belts. Another 
article of the hunting outfit is a leather belt, perhaps of buffalo-hide, with a 
skinning-knife. The women, too, carry their baskets with straps of buffalo-hide. 

The dwarfs only occasionally carry other weapons. The large “ arrow-heads " 
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with which they kill elephants belong, no doubt, to the matrive elephant-sp?ara 
common throughout Central Africa. Their hunting-knives follow those of their 
neighbours in shape, but arc never «o highly ornamented. Somewhat unique is 
the knife depicted above, with a handle of human bone. Here and there they get 
spears from their neighbours, like that shown on p. 306 ; especially when these are 
regular carriers of spears, like the Fans. It is the same with shields, such at 
have been found among them on the Chuaba and in the Basonge country ; which 
dees not proven: them making shields, as Stanley tells us, for their neighbours. 

Their huts are hemispherical, built of branches and leaves, shaped In the same 
way, and just as small on the Ogovvc as on the Bomokandi and Labi. They 
stand in circles, in clearings of the forest The rcof is covered with leaves of the 
phrynium. It is not satisfactorily known whether these huts are permanent or 
stand only for a few months. Possibly they arc more stationary on the Aruuiml 
and Welle than further to the south and west. In this matter their relations 
to the fribes and chiefs in whose territories they live must be of influence. Their 
nomadism is moderated and has its limits Recording to Junker, the Wochuas 
anxiously avoid the territory of the Monbutlus but not that of the Momfus. 
Cram pel’s information that the Bayaga among the Fans change their place of 
abode every four or five days, sounds rather conventional. The groups of huu 
arc usually small, but Stohlmann saw them of as many as two hundred. 

Correspondence is also apparent in the mode of their distribution. As the 
tribes of small stature appear closely akin in race and mode of life to the Rmhmen, 
whether they 2re designated as “ Akkas “ among the MonbuttU*, “Wochua" 
among the Mabodcs, “ Watua ’ on the Chuaba, " Wambutti “ in the Itura valley, 
" Batua" north from Ruwcnzori to the Lulua, “Babongo" or “Okoa" in the far 
west, so also does their geographical distribution show a certain coherency, as these 
little forest-dwellers keep always turning up. at larger or smaller intervals, over a 
wide region. Ignoring less certain reports, their most easterly outliers will be 
those observed by Stanley on the Semliki, by Wissmann in Ubujwa, and by 
Baumann in Urundi ; while further to the west we have the Babongos on the 
Lower Ogowe, whom Otcar Lenz has thoroughly described. In the south-east, 
ploughed as it has been by the movements of peoples, and by wars, no connection 
with South Africa seems any longer to exist, striking as Is the ethnographical 
proximity, to the .socially similar and similarly situated hunting-tribes among the 
pastoral races of East Africa — though wc may, no doubt, trace it in the west 
through Scrpa Pinto's Mucasscqucrcs. Thus, so far as wc can at present judge, 
wc have distinct areas of distribution for these races in South, East, and Central 
Africa. Since no '.ribc of them has been observed further north than 5' N. or 
further east than 33’ E.. 1 they appear to us as a group of races essentially belonging 
to these three sections of the continent But within these bounds they arc no 
instance of casual dispersion, but groups which always recur under definite natural 
conditions, and live everywhere under the same political and social conditions: in 
brief, these dwarfs arc no “ missing link," no unparalleled primitive race, rising up 
from a period of ape-men, but surely a necessary' and ancient element in the races 
of Africa, whose existence is thoroughly justified on natural, and above all, on social 
grounds. 
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A. THE SOUTH AND EAST AFRICANS 



§ i. THE NEGRO IN GENERAL 

Wkat -rran I// “ Vfgro *— Phyticnl pccJinritiet : phyongivmy; eKrotn. pvitti of work | intctlcc ord 
ctaiauo— The Family . lore a' children : of yuirau; hubind and wife: /vao/a pttrMt — The mix : 
pjliiuchil otfULUtMm ; p«iticn of the chief j mutual lelinoiu of tiibei ; cf&ct cf unporiW or ilcmanant 
lUtomi oat -Mil draeaooa u i the chief, the N’cgta n fisking-man— Kdigiui , Kcgto Idea of God i 
■eol and gbw* religion i frnerel cwtcci" ; fetwhim , werere and wfech-dorton— Material culture 
ili pubtion and retioaretaiort ; rfripbrilding ond nvigatwn; intercom*; training wjyt; ifirkuiure , 
callk-brcodlng : lUBufoaim : oitiBic tfcsteriliti ; hoj ami Irrarei : dciuity of the jopablion. 

TflE name " Negro " originally embrace* one of the most unmistakable 
conceptions of ethnology — tte African with dark skin, so-called “woolly” hair, 
thick lips and nose ; and it is one of the prodigious, nay amaring achievements 
of critical erudition to have latterly confined this (and that even in Africa, the 
genuine old negro country) to a small district. For if with Wait* we assume 
that Gallas. Nubians. Hottentots. Kaffirs, the Congo races, and the Malagasies 
are r,one of them genuine negroes, and if with Schweinfurth wc further exclude 
Shil looks and Bongos, wc find that the continent of Africa is peopled throughout 
almost its whole circuit by races other than me genuine negro, while in its 
interior, from the southern extremity to far beyond the Equator it contains only 
light-coloured South Africans, and the Bantu or Kaffir peoples. 

Nothing then remains for the negroes in the pure sense of the word save, as 
Wait? says, “a tract of country extending over not more than 10 or 12 degrees 
of latitude, which may be traced from the mouth of the Senegal River to 
Timbuctoo, and thence extended to the regions about Sennaar.” Even in this 
the race reduced to these dimensions is permeated by a number of people 
belonging to other stock). According to Latham, indeed, the real negro country 
extends only from tire Senegal to the Niger. If wo ark what justifies so 
narrow a limitation, wc find that the hideous negro-type. which the fancy of 
observers once saw all over Africa, but which, as Livingstone says, is really to 
be seen only as a sign in front of tobacco-shops, has cm closer inspection evaporated 
from almost all parts of Africa, to settle no one knows how in just this region. 
If we understand that an extreme case may have teen taken for the genuine 
and pure form, even so we do not comprehend the ground of its geographical 
limitation and location ; for wherever dark woolly-haired men dwell, this ugly 
type also crops up. Wc arc here in presence of a refinement of science 
which to an unprejudiced eye will hardly hold water. 

Nov as concerns this conception, which in many minds has dwindled to 
such small dimensions, wc may once for all admit to our readers that in regard 
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to names we arc swayed by a deep-seated dislike to new coinages. Conse- 
quently we here adhere to the old name " Negroes " in the sense in which it a 
generally understood, embracing the dark woolly-haired Africans, and excluding 
the light South Africans as well as the lighter wavy or straight-haired North 
and East Africans, the latter even more decidedly than the former. The 
intermixture of more and less negro-like races hat gone so far among the peoples 
we arc considering that there can be no longer any question of selecting 
“ genuine ' negroes, and it would be useless labour to try to do so. Amid the 
“ unexampled medley of races" as Schweinfurth calls it, in the interior of Africa, 
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the way to sketch out a picture of the race that <hall be true to nature i* to b- 
fcmtid rather in a review not directed in the first instance to the drawing of 
boundaries, than in an analysis which is always stumbling afresh at the hopeless- 
ness of finding the ingredients of a body whose component parts possess mobility 
impossible to forecast 

The most distinctive physical peculiarity of the negro is the colour of the skin. 
This is predominantly a dark Jjrown, which can only be taken for black by a 
superficial observer. There are in fact no quite black people. The “bluish 
gleam “ on which emphasis is often laid may be noticed on our own skins where 
venous blood shows through. A reddish under-tint may be plainly recognised, 
especially in those who have become lighter either by croxritg or from an 
Individual disposition that way. Among some races the darker tints of the skin 
predominate, among others the lighter. Fritsch says with reference to the 
distribution of the various tlntlngs among the Kaffirs of the south-east : " The 
quite dark varieties of skin-tints arc not so frequent as the lighter, especially in 
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the case of those of higher rank. Nearly black individuals arc found in varying 
numbers among the tribes, without its being possible to refer the appearance of 
them to any specific peculiarities of their place of abode.'' Negro women are 
often somewhat lighter than the men, which is no doubt connected with the 
fact that even the negro akin grows markedly darker by exposure to sun and 
air. As in the case of all dark men, the palms of the hands and the soles of 
the feet show a lighter pigmentation ; nor indeed is the colouring uniform over 
the rest of the body, but rather distributed as it were in large patches which 
shade off with each other. After 
death the colour changes to an ashy 
grey. It becomes darker after eating, 
or under great heat, or during move- 
ment, or generally in states of mental 
emotion tending to drive the blocd 
into the surface capillaries. In disease, 
if the skin loses Its smooth glossy 
texture and becomes flaccid, it grows 
darker, with a dirty look, the con- 
JuHC/iva or mucous membrane of the 
eyes shows a brownish colouring, since 
the tint of the pigment is not here 
modified to a reddish-grey, as in the 
lips, by the blncd showing through. 

The same may be ohserved in the 
nails. In newly- bom children the 
colour is almost as light as in Euro- 
peans ; so much so that F 2 lkenstcin 
took the first negro children whom 
he saw for mulattoes, until after a 
little while they became increasingly 
darker, and by the end of six weeks 
were complete negroes. Not only 
their colour, but also the coarser tex- 
ture of the skin distinguishes these from the lighter races. Gardiner found his 
Zulus perfect salamanders, whether they were as it seemed roasting their bodies 
at the camp-fire, or knocking back the burning logs with their naked feet, or 
ladling the boiling maize porridge into their mouths with their fingers The 
copious perspiration causes the skin to feel cooL The specific, but hardly definable 
negro smell, is certainly possessed by all, in varying degrees. Falkenwcin refers 
it to the somewhat more oily composition of the sweat, which with uncleanly 
habits easily develops rancid add*. This also causes strong reflection of light 
from the negro's skin. 

The hair on the body is in general slight. Where it is most strongly 
developed its growth is in all cases woolly, or rather felted. This formation of 
the hair is a more persistent characteristic cf the negro than either the colour or 
the skeleton. We have already, in describing the Bushmen and Hottentots, 
endeavoured to narrow down the notion of “ woolly " in its application to these 
really “woolly-haired 11 mer.. The hair grows over the skull in the form of a 
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thick cushion, which in many eases, eg. among the Southern Kaffirs, is further 
thickened by frequent and regular dipping of the whole. Scattered hair* lying 
isolated or in group* are found among negroes of every kind, even among 
Nubians. With such a conformation of hair, a mane-like growth is not possible; 
but the short woolly kind is not the natural condition. In Central Africa, 
shaggy-haired people are found in plenty, and the luxuriant fleece offers an 
inducement to the mast varied method of dressing. The growth of the beard 
is mostly weak, whiskers being represented only, by isolated tufts, while the 
moustache appears as a rule only at the corners of the mouth. According to 
Falkenstein only a third of the men of Loango show any beard. In mote ad- 
vanced years hair and beard become grey, but not so completely as in European*. 

White-headed negroes arc not often seen. 
Baldness seldom occurs, but clipping to the 
skin is a favourite preventive of vermin. 

The mean stature of the negroes has 
been exaggerated, especially in regard to 
the Southern Kaffirs, among whom it is 
indeed frequently above middle height. The 
fist large series of scientific measurement!, 
made by Fritsrh, gave a mean of 5 fee! 9 
inches. Falkenstein measured 5 feet 6 
inches to ; feet 7 inehe« among the Loango 
negroes. ? feet to 5 feet 4 inches among tin 
women. An American Sanitary Commission 
arrived at a mean of 5 feet 7 inches from 
the measurement of 2020 pure negroes of 
normal stature The negro is thus one of 
the taller races, and in Africa is exceeded 
only by the Kabyle. Individual families, 
perhaps also individual favoured tribes, exceed this height considerably ; thus six 
grown men of the Gaika chiefs family attained, according to Fritsch.to an average 
of 6 feet 1 inch. Negroes look tall all the more readily fiom the fact of their 
being conspicuously slender, owing to the sleeper slope of the walls of die chest, 
and the slighter prominence of the hips. The skull Is In general higher, the 
neck thicker, the breadth of thorax and pelvis less than In Europeans, and that 
in both sexes, so drat seen from bcliind it is often difficult to distinguish men from 
women. The muscular development is lest than in the normal European, and 
this is especially the case with the lower leg. The average weight of the negro 
is considerably less. The marked projection of the belly is a result not only of 
the frequently extreme overloading, but also of the forward inclination of the 
pelvis, and the consequent inward curvature of the lumbar vertebra!. Bdrengcr- 
Feraud notices the extraordinary ease with which the Golosscs of Senegambia 
work in a stooping attitude, pick up objects from the ground, and so forth ; and is 
of opinion that the slanting conformation of the pelvis, especially in the women, 
is favourable to this faculty. The monstrous deposit of fat, so often spoken of 
as a distinctive characteristic of the Hottentots, is found to some extent among 
die negroes. We may cite Schweinfurth’s graphic description: " In the Bongo 
women that imposing portion of the frame, for the hypertrophic development of 
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which the term sltatopjgy has been invented, contrasts so forcibly with the rc*s of 
the figure, that, in combination with the long train of ban, it makes the profile of a 
Bongo woman, as she steps solemnly along, resemble in s high degree the figure 
of a dancing baboon.” The hands are slim, the fingers tapering, the nails narrow, 
the whole form not unfrcquently noble. The feet also are narrow, but arc dis- 
figured by the projecting heels. Flat-foot it not tncce frequent than with us. 

The skull, which here as elsewhere shows its characteristic peculiarities, most 
conspicuous to the eye, 
and most importantowing 
to its function as case of 
the brain, is, in contrast 
to the other bones mas- 
sively built, and of con- 
spicuous length, as well as 
of notable height. The 
greatest breadth is to the 
back, so that when seen 
from above it is egg- 
shaped, with the small 
end to the front The 
forehead is often well 
arched, but retreating, so 
that the beautiful broad >‘y 
brow of the thinker is jS 
impossible. On the other ' 1 
hand, the facial bones arc / 
prominent, especially the 
dental apophysis of the 
jaws. Thus the facial 
angle is on the average 
not more than three- 
quarters of a right angle, 
in female skulls even less. 'XP* 

Thc strong development 
of the maxillary apparatus is completed by powerful ivory-like teeth A further 
characteristic of the face is the width of the nasal opening, the flatness of the 
nasal bones and the nose itself and the strong development of lips and ears. 
The part which these features play in the ornamentation of the negro has thus 
its anatomical grounds. Similarly one may say that the wonderfully varied 
mode* of dressing the hair could only have been dcvcloiied in the beautiful 
material of the ficccy wool, and the custom common to all negroes of anointing 
and painting the body, only on the advantageous background afforded by the 
dark skin. 

The impression universally produced by male negroes is on the whole neither 
that of an exuberant force superior to civilization, nor yet tint of a symmetry 
unspoiled by an and discipline. The total impresnon, in the ease of the man, 
is much like that produced by the European ; indeed Buchner regards the negroes 
as decidedly surpassing us in the fine figures of their men. With the women the 
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case is somewhat different. Their position as the weaker and therefore oppressed 
sex has to be taken into consideration, as well as the earfy decay inseparable 
from early development, which often gives the features of old age to women 
of twenty. 

It is true that the prevailing elements in the negro physiognomy are n<* 
favourable to the expression of high intelligence. But even if the soul of the 
negro is seldom competent for a high flight, it is strong enough even here to 
dominate the expression of the features, and what is called a refined face is to be 
met with no less than an expression of sensibility — the latter especially being by 
no means rare among women. Schweinfurth is quite right in applying to many 
negro tribes Herder's expression, "nobly -formed " people. Among the nobler 
races d Central Afnea he reckons the Shillooks, a people whom superficial 
observers have compared to monkeys. The judgments of German explorers 
have for some years past steadily grown more moderate. Falkenstcin says: 
" An European will constantly, no doubt even In Europe, be offended by the 
fiat nose, the projecting cheek-bones, the full, everted, though seldom swollen, lips. 
But if he stays some time among .them, the dull tint of their akin, well-suited to 
the surroundings, the cheery buoyancy of their movements, unhampered by any 
superabundance of clothing, the fresh elasticity of the young people, the natural 
naivete of those of maturcr years, move him to do justice to the race as such. 
In their nature, their character, their manner of intercourse and expression, there 
is something original and natural which inevitably puts us on friendly terms with 
them." 

What further contributes to make the negro physiognomy less strange, and 
bring it nearer to our wonted conceptions, is that in many of its manifestations 
an appruach to the Semitic type unmistakably emerges, such as one may often 
call Jewish in character. There is some foundation for the view that in the 
Semitic type of the Jew, the Arab, the Syrian, and so on, there is also an under- 
lying mulatto type. The resemblance to Jews may frequently have teen 
exaggerated, especially among the Kaffirs but none the less there is a germ of 
truth in iL 

The sick man shotvs, no doubt, only a distorted relation to the qualities that 
distinguish live sound man, but the diseases of the Negroes are rather an evidence 
of the intrinsic agreement of their nature with that of mankind in general. They 
suffer from disease ju« as much as Europeans ; and if their constitutions arc less 
weakened by the labours incidental to civilizatkm, brain labour especially, on the 
other hand they possess fewer preservatives. Three medical men who have recently 
published careful reports on Africa — Buchner, Falkenstcin, and Feikid — agree on 
this point. Their immunity from fever is especially noted as fabulous. Buchner 
expressly names fever as among the troubles to which they arc liable, and mulattoes 
arc said to be in a high degree subject to malaria. The diseases of the Wagar.da. 
according to Fclkin. compose a formidable list, in which occur most of the disorders 
known to European doctors Smallpox is one of the worst, and claims thousands 
of victims. It is very virulent, and carries off by far the greater number of those 
attacked, for which reason few people are seen marked by it. Syphilis is easily 
cured, as in all hot countries. It is often confounded with scurvy. Felkin further 
mentions dropsy, rheumatism, fever, bronchitis, ophthalmia, cholera, and leprosy. 
According to Buchner, all three forms of leprosy occur in West Africa. The negro 
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is also subject to elephantiasis. A peculiar disease is the fCifiusa of West Africa. 

which consists of a number of bluish-gray pustules under the skin ; the patient 

is attacked by a strange lethargy, which ter- 

minates in death, after a drowsiness lasting 

for some months. A good many suffer from 

temporary dementia, continuing usually three ffiSfigrt* 

or four days ; yet those attacked by it do not V&ti|V 

become insane. Suicide is almost unknown. vS3K 

Many suffer from epilepsy, especially women 

Persons arc often seen with white patches 
on face, hands, and legs, as in the annexed Pgf -Jv J- ‘sAiV 

cut ; and albinos have been observed in almost ?' * •£, -yg / m 

every tribe. Fclkin thought them more fre- 

quent in Uganda than in any other district that u' S 

he visited. Their hair t‘ straw-coloured, their ■[ 

rough harsh ski", a reddish -while, am! their . 

eyes very sensitive to light. Cihrr dafomiiiie- * 

arc found, chiefly in the chiefs* courts, parti- F * 

cularly dwarfs, who are allowed to play all f V 

kinds r.f pranks or. court fools. They a re ■ J 

tolerated and spoilt, and often become the i T Nt ■ 

possessor* of large herds and other forms of 

wealth. How often has the curiosity of our ft - t ’d 

explorers -i -. aieh of dwarf races been excited • 

and !is~.|:jxe:.ti:! !•; these misshapen beings ! 

O-Wnvki .uv rate, owiii- to the v^' 

i.mm.-is in he: irr.o . ;•!. ‘natural “ race*'. F ‘>‘ f 'j i' s '*-‘. J 

which lead to their early death or destruction W Se W ‘ . 

directly after birth. It is only to the Soudan 

regions, saturated as they are with the com- *11/ . a. SftaBaL 
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other hand, even where the passion for hunting is dominant, negroes arc bad 
shots. They have, too, a certain fresh new on the spiritual side, manifested, for 
instance, in the naive enthusiasm, crude as it appears to us, with which the negroes 
in the United States has-o adopted Christianity in its extreme sectarian forms. 
We must wait to see what will develop itself from these faculties, which have 
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hitherto lain fallow. At present the negro no doubt appears to us uncivilised, 
but that means undeveloped, not incapable of development 

Indolent in a state of nature, the negro has under die pressure of circumstances 
developed considerable powers of worlc, showing thereby what training can do 
It is only among the aristocratic tlave-owning negro races that labour in the 
abstract is scouted by those who possess any property. Mo9t work as much 
as is necessary for themselves and their families. That they do not always like 
working for strangers is usually due to other causes than mere !a 2 incss ; it 
proceeds from the form which the labour takes. They like to remain free ever, when 
in a state of servitude. A few Kaffirs only, even under stress of poverty, engage 
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themselves to white men as labourer! j and even in this position they try to keep 
a* free as posriblc. In the Orange Free State their custom i« to live in their 
own kraals in the neighbourhood of the white settlements, coming in during the 
day to do their jobs at a moderate rate of wages, and returning to their huts In 
the evening. The wages arc saved until there is enough to buy a few cattle, and 
if the property then augments, the Kaffir can at length soar to the purchase of a 
wife. Therewith he has. as a rule, reached the goal of his desires, and he goes 
back to the interior disdaining thenceforth to toil for the white man. On any 
frequented trade-route, like that front Bagamoyo to Ujiji, the porters give ample 
proof of their love of work and capacity for it. The passive pastoral Bechuana 
may denote the energetic indefatigable Europeans by the epithet “long-hearts," 
probably Iccausc their enduring activity impresses him ; but the Wanyamwcri 
perform feats as porters which in turn make Europeans marvel. Training has 
developed in them both strength and endurance beyond the proportion normal 
In negroes. These Wanyamwczi porters get callosities on their shoulders from 
the sheer weight of the burdens they carry. Livingstone saw a man in Moero 
who had carried 1 40 lbs. of ivory from thence to the coast. The negro soldiers 
who performed the postal service in the equatorial province performed great 
feats of swiftness. “On one occasion, when I sent an express post," says Feikin. 
"they covered tSo miles in four and a half days, though the road was very bad 
in places." 

1 ; has been found to be a universal rule, especially in America, that the 
n eg roes have less capacity for steady uninterrupted labour, but are on the other 
hand superior to us in tasks that require speed and a tempestuous expenditure of 
strength. A Mississippi boat with a black crow will load its firewood three times 
as fast as one manned with whites ; but white labourers of the same intelligence, 
and with similar inducement, will cl»p twice as much woed, split twice as many 
rails, hoe more maijc in a day than black la tourers. At the same time the amount 
even of continuous labour that was demanded of black slaves on the plantations 
of Cuba and Louisiana, far exceeded the amount that a white labourer was 
capable of performing. Twelve to fourteen hours a day, for weeks togcdicr, of 
hard field -ibsur, under a hot sun, in a bowed position, was the rule at harvest- 
time, and was performed under fear of the whip. But even as free labourers, the 
negroes in America are equal to requirements which no other race would under- 
take to Ineel The Panama railway is practically their work, and the Central 
American canal will some day be so. In the harbours of South and West Africa 
and of Arabia, again, negroes of the Fingo. Mozambique, Swahdi. Kroo and Vei 
stocks arc the most efficient porters for heavy weights. In the old days of the 
price-ring, more than one negro attained eminence in that line. 

In connection with this may be noted their power of resistance to spirits, 
which clscuhcrc arc so perilous to “ natural * races. Speaking of the Kaffir chief 
Sandili, and his attendants, Fritsch says: “They drank the strongest brandy 
out of tumblers, like small beer, sometimes to the amount of three bottles in a day, 
with no appreciable disturbance ; though the injurious effect of an immoderate 
use of alcohol Is so plainly visible in the weaker Hottentot race." It may be that 
a native heaviness and Indolence of the mind, requiring the spur of the narcotic, 
tomes into piay here, in the absence of those 11 refining influences of culture" 
which exercise dominion over our nerves. Tough nerves have also to be taken 
VOL. II V 
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into consideration in forming our judgment of the psychology of the negro. 
Felkin notes in his own medical practice that the Shulis arc wonderfully hard in 
resisting pain. He thinks that their sensibility is not so acute as that cf 
Europeans. They would often laugh and joke while undergoing painful operations. 
Thus it may also be due to the difference not merely of culture but even of race, 
when we find that universal stimulant beginning to operate in an earlier stage 
than with us. Brandy is taken not in order to revive wearied forces during or 
after labour, but actually to rouse them to action. Many negroes cannot do 
without spirits, and some Europeans hold them to be decidedly useful as a 
stimulant to work. 

Slavery has been a hell for the negroes, yet at the same time a school of 
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labour. However much harm ha 9 resulted, and is still, no doubt, in a yet greater 
measure in reserve for future ages, owing to the presence of 8,000,000 of negroes 
in the United States, all unprejudiced observers arc led to the conclusion that the 
economic condition of the Southern States, in which those who were formerly 
slaves form so per cent of the inhabitants, has been less injured than was feared 
by the abolition of slavery. The negroes have not wholly unlearned the work 
which they had learnt In the sugar plantations of British Guiana, Africans, East 
Indians, under the well-known coolie-convention, and Chinese work together. There 
the negro docs twice as much work on the land as the Indian, whom he despises 
for his want of strength. The Chinaman is more intelligent, but he leaves field- 
labour as soon as he can, to sccV other more paying work. If the negro is not driven 
to work he performs less than ether of the others, and in a state of complete freedom 
he has the greatest disposition towards loafing and vagabondage. In Africa the 
negro is quite an excellent blacksmith, carver, and worker in leather ; he shows, 
indeed, predilection and zeal for such work. Here he docs not produce on all 
observers the impression of indolence. The view that black men allow the fruits 
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of kind nature to grow into their mouths is by no means correct. On the ccost, 
especially, the natives* idea of what is most necessary has been already extended 
by trade, and therewith an incentive given to increased activity. They plant 
more manioc, maize, and sweet potato than they require for their own sustenance, 
in order to trade the surplus to the white man for luxuries not known in earlier 



days. In the manioc-fields of Mwata Jamvo. 32 to 3 5 acres in extent, Pogge, 
an experienced agriculturist, could not but wonder at the work of the negroes ; 
and no less in the broad clearings of the Kiokos. 

A similar lesson is taught by the development of mining in South Africa. 
One describcr of the Namaqua copper-mines says of the Kaffirs, Fingoes, Man- 
tatees, and Damaras : “ Spmc work well, others badly ; some are better with the 
shovel, others with the pick, agd so on. They get drunk when they have time, 
and a good deal oftener, and are glad to earn a few pence over and above the 
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work for which the}* have hired themselves." Whether they 9 Ct fo work well or 
badly, one tiling shows their wish to work — she long distances which they go to 
lead a wretched existence in hard labour. Is i* known what a powerful effect thr 
diamond mines have had in raising the prosperity of the natives of South Africa. 
Yet the Basutos alone in the year 1874 exported in their own waggon* maize 
and millet to the value of £225.000. The black Basuto, BatUpin, and other 
labourers of those parts can hardly be blamed for laying out their hard-earned 
pay in guns rather than otherwise, however suspicious it might look to the white 
men there. The great point is that here negroes work voluntarily, a fact which 
elsewhere has been denied. 

An immoderate deal has been said about the character of the negroes, but 
seldom has any subject been so unprofitably discussed. The difficulty of forming 
a judgment about races increases where it has only been possible to observe 
them closdy, either in the abnormal state of slavery or under conditions which 
cannot be compared with ours. Together with the feeling of individuality and 
responsibility, slavery stifled a whole number of germs of better development, 
while in their African home contact with higher spheres of imagination wa- 
lacking. He who would judge of them should avoid adding to their unfavourable 
circumstances his own unfavourable prejudices. The best judges of the negro 
have for this reason always made a point of being cautious. Thus Livingstone 
above all plainly declares, “ They sometimes perform actions remarkably good, and 
sometimes as strangely the opposite. I have been unable to ascertain motive for 
the good, or account for the callousness of conscience with which they perpetrate 
the bad. After long observation I came to the conclusion that they arc ju,t such 
a strange mixture of good and evil a* men are everywhere else. There is not 
among them an approach to that constant stream of benevolence flowing from 
the rich to the poor which we have in England, nor yet the unostentatious 
attention which we have among our own jx>or to each other. Yet there are 
frequent instances of genuine kindness and liberality, as well as actions of an 
opposite character. The rich show kindness to the poor in expectation of services, 
and a poor person who has no relations will seldom be supplied even with water 
in illness, and, when dead, will be dragged out to be devoured by the byarna*, 
instead of being buried.’ Pogge’s judgment seems more unfavourable, when he 
says, " Tlie negro is cowardly, idle, untrustworthy, mendacious, immoral, frivolou.*, 
sly, and superstitious j he lies, steals, betrays wherever he can. He lives only in 
the present, and takes no thought for the future." But this applies not to the 
negro as a whole, only to the coast negroes of Angola. We know that in Africa 
itself the people make great distinctions between one and another. The Bateke 
in the western equatorial region, the Maviti in the Nyassa country, can have 
earned their evil reputation only among races who are better than themselves. 
Amid such a variety of characteristics it trill be better to look closely to details, 
of which the special circumstances are equally accessible to criticism. 

A vein of childishness runs through the negro character, showing itself above 
all by the abscrcc of restraint in expression which we are accustomed to control 
strictly. Thus deeply-rooted faults in him come to light with perfect freedom. 
Among these must in the first place be reckoned the hereditary sin of lying. To 
them a lie hardly counts as a fault. Some races no doubt, as the Hadis of the 
Upper Nile, have indeed a reputation for truthfulness ; but truth for its own sake 
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i* not highly valued. In fact the man who can lie plausibly is regauled as a 
wide-awake fellow and admired accordingly. Tlieir sense of the distinction 
between vttuut and tuum is often highly undecided. We do not. however, hear of a 
tendency to thieving such as the Polynesians displayed toward their first European 
visitors. Some negro tribes arc very honourable. Of the Wasongara, Wilson 
says, “ They came every day in troops, watched us at work, and expressed their 
admiration of our tools In our tent were lying copper wire, nails, and other 
things which excite the covetousness of a negro ; yet to the credit of our hosts be 
it said, nothing was ever stolen from us.' Avarice is one of the negro’s chief 
faults. Kaffirs who arc rich In herds cannot bring themselves to slaughter an ox. 
Ballay had been for several days tending two Aduma children who had small- 
pox. After one visit he asked the mother for a little water to wash his hands. 
“ What will you pay 
for it?" was the reply. 

Human life is held 
cheap, and murders 
are not uncommon. 

But in general one 
gets the impression 
that more cruelty 
and lawlessness arc 
to be found among 
the African races 
which stand higher 
in the scale of cul- 
ture — Abyssinians, 

N ublans, Gallas — 
than among the 

negroes. Human sacrifices from religious or political motives occur among the 
negroes, and in some parts cannibalism 

It has been correctly said that among negroes as elsewhere morality seems 
to stand in inverse ratio to the quantity of clothing ; so that those tribes which 
go naked arc, so long as they remain untouched by foreign influence, the most 
chaste ; those who are best clothed, the least so. When polygamy prevails, 
depending as it does directly upon prosperity and increased culture, the woman 
naturally stands loi\*cr, and is literally regarded as properly ; the more wives a 
man ha* the richer he is, and the more land he can cultivate. In such countries 
women arc as unevenly distributed as money among us. Apart from such social 
anomalies, it certain that the negro has a strong innate tendency to sensuality ; 
and the most various travellers have reported great sexual excesses among negro 
races, A very small number of tribrs punish unchastity or adultery severely. 

Superficiality and versatility arc the causes of many of the negro’s faults and 
virtues. Compared with white men, as may easily be recognised in America, 
they have more vanity, more desire to plcacc, a more demonstrative ar.d dramatic 
character, greater excitability, and connected with this a less acute Or exact 
understanding and a census! but less refined nature. They take real pleasure in 
violently contrasted colour*, and similarly in a harsh mude fen the practice of 
which they have a natural endowment. An irrepressible gaiety arising from a 
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disposition of this kind explains a good deal of the toughness with which negroes 
endure the hardest destiny. Speaking of a slave-caravan, Livingstone says, 
Negroes ran never restrain laughter. If any little thing happens on the march, 
such as a porter's load being knocked off by a branch, or anything getting 
upset, al! the beholders set up a laugh. If any one is tired and ata down, 
he is greeted with similar laughter from every mouth.” Thus they have even 
borne the yoke of slavery and remained gay under it; and this disposition, 
so like that of children, was even pressed into the service as a reason to 
show that nature had intended them for slaves. Individual natures of more 
depth and seriousness arc not lacking, as the history of the emancipated 
negroes shows. They arc capable of great affection. When as slaves they 
were justly treated, they showed touching attachment to their masters. 

» We shall often have to speak of the 
negro's intellectual endowments when con- 
sidering individual evidence of intellect: 
but it may here be noticed preliminarily 
that the destiny allotted to them at racei 
and people* render* it impossible for their 
intellect to come to full development. In 
this respect the future will have much to 
teach. Yet even now we can state as a 
fact that in general negroes are by no 
means poorly gifted, and will be able to be 
cultivated to a yet higher stage. All the 
more may be expected of them that there 
is r.o reason foe fearing that they will ever, 
as has been the ease with so many other 
tribes, be civilized off the face of the earth. As America with its millions of free 
negroes teaches, culture is not injurious to them. Even in Africa they have all the 
vices and most of the diseases of Europeans, and must possess an enormous vitality 
to be able to outlast the steady drain of men arising not only from these causes 
but from the slave-trade and continual warfare. That in spite of many difficulties 
their numbers in North America increase faster than those of the mast prosperous 
white population of the country gives food for thought. Even now the variety in 
the stages of culture attained by them gives evidence on the ooc hand of 
advancement through certain influences which have reached them in the Soudan 
and on the Upper Nile from source* not always ascertained, and on the other 
hand of a check caused by isolation and the want of friction against more 
progressive races. A conspicuous feature in their intellectual endowment is the 
talent for imitation. This is important in forming a judgment alike of their 
present state of culture and of their further development. They are teachable in 
a high degree. Almost all observers arc agreed that they copy European pro- 
ductions with remarkable cleverness. They readily pick up foreign languages, 
and also learn to read in a short time. Many leading poisons in Uganda speak 
Kiganda, Kiswahcli, and Arabic. The Basutos learnt to read their own language 
in Roman letters with astounding rapidity. One of the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society started a singing class in Rubaga, in which quite raw scholars 
were instructed, and in two or three months they had made such progress that 
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they could sing a simple melody from notes. There are, however, great variations 

in this capacity. What a contrast i* to be seen between the versatile Raluba, 
who, as Wolf says, “set to work to become in headlong haste the bearers and 
promoters of European civilization in Africa,” and the Bakuba, who hold obitln- 
ately to old ways and keep themselves aioof ! 

This wide-awake nature, which feels the impulse to impart itself by the most 
various ways and through all sorts of means, expresses itself also in a multitude 
of proverbs fables, and riddles. The negro here shows himself deeper and more 
subtle than many a one of his critics knows or would even allow. He carries the 
proverbs in his memory as a store of 
valuable experiences of life, of sharply 
minted wisdom, relates and repeats 
them to hit friends in the evening when 
they are squatting, a aide of intimates, 
round the fire. Here are some speci- 
mens of Ewe proverbs : A fine town is 
not strong. Fire and water do not go 
together. . The crab never turns into a 
bird. A man’s own hand does not 
cheat him. Empty hand gow not to 
market. The fruit drops at the foot 
of the tree. One bad palm-nut spoils 
the lot. A cock docs not crow in the 
wilderness. Crocodiles' children do not 
die by water. Two kings do not sit in 
one city. One man cannot serve two 
men. The clothing Is the man. The 
money is the nun. The traveller is a 
stream. Here arc some proverbs of the 
Cbccs on the Gold Coast : Trees that stand side by side, rub each other. If 
two hooks lie in one vessel, they knock together. Words and wisdom arc two 
separate things. When you have seen a man only once, you do not tell him he 
is thin. No one get* out of bed to sleep on the floor. If a man says you are 
hi* slave, he has already got possession of you. We have two ears, but we 
cannot hear two words at once. When mouth and mouth play together, dissen- 
sions come : but not when foot and foot play together. You must say one before 
you say two. When a drunken man begins to deal buffets, he falls down. If 
you do not sleep you do not dream. Even in the sheath a knife is alarming. 
All men do no! know that they ought to go indoors when it rains. Gold is 
sharper than a billhook. The doctor cannot take the medicine for his patient. 
A snake looks like a rope, but you do not take it to tie your things together. 
Where quarrels arc, the day is slow to break. 

Negroes set much store by numbers. The Waganda arc very fond of 
counting, and when they get hold of a book, the first thing they do is to count 
the leaves. Some negro games require a good deal of calculation. Many 
tribes have their own names foe all number* up to a thousand, in a decimal Kale. 
In Kiganda kttmi is "ten”; ntukutni nbili (two tens), “twenty"; tikumi, “a 
hundred " ; and lufrumt, "a thousand.” There arc in lome c ases, as in the language 
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of Angola, indication that formerly they only counted up to five. On the west 
coast the Portuguese word for a thousand is often employed. We must net 
infer from the negro practice of using little stick* to help them to remember 
numbers, that they could not count. Such mean* an; necessary, in the lack of 
writing, to support the memory. Even Mtesa, at whose court 
were plenty of chiefs well-versed in Arabic writing, checked the 
movements of his army by means of a counting or calculating 
board, into which lie inserted a little stick for each unit cf 
ferec, taking it out when that was mobilized. Others were 
employed to denote more precisely the order* given. In the 
description of a court-day before Gcs'i’i tribunal in Jur Ghattas 
we find : 11 Bundles of straws and twigs black with age showed 
how many women, children, and cons had been carried off by 
the slave traders ; and the cattle, as the most valuable pro- 
perty, went denoted by the longest straws." 

Though the magic of the priestly class has long occupied 
the ground of everything that might be or become science, it 
doc* not absolutely exclude all reasonable study of natural 
phenomena. We may refer to what is to be said presently 
about sorcerers and doctors, and recall Dr. Fcllrin’s narrative 
of the successful amputation performed by Rionga. chief and 
medicine- man of the Wanyoro, upon the arm of his son. 
Dexterity in small operations is often recognised. For ex- 
ample there are instruments for the extraction of deeply- 
seated thorns. Even if their life on a continent has not 
taught the negroes as clearly a* it has done the sea-faring 
Polynesians the necessity of a certain amount of astronomy, 
still, like the Bushmen, they have names for a number of 
constellations, and use the position of these to fit the hour of 
the night Similarly they fix the recurring seasons of the 
year by the position of the sun over certain spots at certain 
hours. Junker finds the information which the traveller obtain* 
from Negroes and most Arabs “exceedingly meagre and fre- 
quently false." A comparatively short stay in any of their 
abodes reveals their limited knowledge of the country. The 
Banga’as of the Congo knew nothing of that river above 
Yambinga and below Chambiri j but were more accurate 
about nearer districts, such as the course of the Lulongo. 

In African art, as in that of ancient America, the imita- 
tion of the human form is forgotten in a thousand external details. While legs 
and arms are always clumsy, rather crude than conventionalized, hair, tattooing 
and ornament are constantly executed in great perfection. Thus the ground ha* 
been gained for the development of a purer art The negro has taste, even a 
sense of beauty. His feeling for natural beauty, often denied, is testified by 
many attempts at horticulture and other adornment of his habitation. The 
Shulis even evince a feeling fer picturesquely beautiful spots in the sites of 
their villages. Considering all the evidence for artistic capacity in the negro, 
tire lack of any complete technical power is noticeable, all the more in propor- 
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lion la the refractoriness of the material. Quite good artistic ideas and 
intentions arc there, but the power of execution falls short. The gap is 
narrowest in weod-earving, and in the general outlines of metal articles ; in 
metal ornament it widens to the point of incongruity. 

To European critics negro music appears rather vigorous than 
beautiful, and the majority of instruments have rather a clear than a , 

tender tone. Schwdnfurth compares the music of the Rongos to '] 

the raging of the elements let loose. Drums of all kinds form 
the chief component of every orchestra. The drum is of all others ill 

the negro's original and pet instrument, and we need not go very ; j 

deep to follow it to its origin. Among the Bcehuanas the drum H 
is replaced at great festivals by an ox-hide held by the women in a 
circle, and beaten with long sticks. It is to this music that the M 

young people dance at the celebration of their arrival at maturity. <’ 

Owing to its great simplicity, this instrument can be made to serve 1 

the mint various ends. Joy as well as grief can be expressed by ' 

means of it. Drum signalling is an art which extends from the , i 

Dualats to tie Monbuttus ; Cccchi even found it south of Shoa. JS 
The first origin of the stringed instruments, which arc also repre- 
sented in very great variety, was |*-rhap* the conversion of the bow 
into a simple guitar by attaching a gourd to give resonance. When j 

one sec* a Kaffir carrying a gun over his shoulder in the place where 
the bow u.-cd to hang, while with his teeth he twangs this same bow, 1 

now become musical, one teems to see clearly the way in which j 

stringed instrument* come into existence. Among most negro tribes M 

instruments like lutes oecui (see the cut, vol. i. p. S 5) ; while those [' ® 
of the haip and zither kind, like that on the next page, arc less 
common. The most curious is the marimba or calabash-piano, a Jm 

dulcimer or harmonica, with a number of gourds for sounding-board. I ; J 

These not being objects of necessity, remarkable anomalies are found f j 
in their geographical distribution. Very capricious is the absence of Jb 

stringed instruments among the otherwise clever and wealthy Mon- . 

but 1 us. while among tbrir neighbours the Asandch they arc nominally 
frequent Simple flutes and pan-pipes arc found everywhere among ; J 
negroes. Concha, which nrc no widespread among the Malays, sel- 
dom occur. If the nomads are less rich in musical instruments than 
the dwellers in villages, they always have their war-horn, made by §1 
preference from antelope horns. with the mouth-piccc at the side. 

On the west coast and in the Soudan thefe hems are of carved [II J 
ivory, and those used in the Nile countries arc of a shawm-like shape 
with an orince at the lower end for blowing. No * natural " race can k«ui c s«kfc frc.it 
show such a multiplication of musical instruments. Livingstone's 
remark will be remembered, “They scrape at an instrument the Jive- i«o" v 
long day, and if they wake in the night they continue their musical 
exercise.’’ The civilized negroes in North America are often distinguished for 
their musical talent, and Buchner, a famous connoisseur, speaks with rapture of ti*- 
artisric way in which black horn -players in Angola blew difficult trumpet-pieces. 

The need which every negro feels of screaming and roaring with convulsive 
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movement" to follow, gives rise to numerous dances. But at certain times definite 
actions underlie thee, an in the dance of young girls who have ripened into 
maidens, in the prophetic dance, accompanied with wounding of the tongue and 
other parts of the body, which the Masupia execute before any great undertaking 
on the part of their king, in order that they may foretell its issue, or the fCis/ii- 
dance of shrouded and masked figures, representing man and ivife, which recalls 
the masked dances of other races. Dancing also forms among the negroes one 
of the representations which the chief is bound to give. 

Every man shows himself with least constraint in family life ; and for this 
reason it may afford the best conclusions as to the mental condition of negrocr. 

The first thing that we find to presume Is 
a community in the original ground of the 
various modes of life among different races. 
A stock of natural inclinations which we 
call good, and regard as virtues, is possessed 
by all branches of mankind, and so by 
these. There need here be no error caused 
by the outward appearance aroused by 
culture. The social conditions of negroes 
arc not so unorganised as any people in 
Etiropc imagine the life of savages to be. 
Even where all the members of a race go 
almost naked, or clothed in a few skins 
and smeared with butter and ochre, pawing 
their lives in wretched fashico, we find a 
state of things, situations, and conditions 
like those familiar to us from the Old 
Testament cr from Homer. We, whose 
normal conceptions and sentiments have 
teen refined above all by the influence of 
Christianity, find it hard at once to credit 
these races, separated as they are from us by a greater gap than the thousands 
of years which divide to-day from antiquity, with the highest development of the 
germs implanted in every human heart. 

The most natural of ail sentiments is motherly love But so much has been 
related of the strength of this In negro women, that we need not luve dwelt upon 
it, if hasty critics, judging from abnormal eases, had not denied even this to the 
poor negro mother!, Speke relates how in Catenge on Lake Tanganyika native 
mothers readily sell their children into slavery to strangers for a few pieces of cloth, 
and concludes therefrom that * the mothers of these ravage people have infinitely 
less affection than any savage beast," Livingstone, who thrice stayed at the slave- 
market, constantly met Arabs who wanted to purchase slaves ; but no one offered 
his own children, and the trader* remembered that only tnoiis or unlucky children 
— those that had cut their upper front teeth before the lower — had been offered 
them. For the comparative student of races at any rate no doubt exists that 
among scarcely any " natural ' race is offspring so highly prised as among the 
negroes. Infanticide is rare here In comparison with Polynesia and Melanesia. 
Abundance of children is hailed with joy among many negro tribes. In this 
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matter negroes arc more like us than one it disposed to think. * IJke all man- 
kind more or less, they rejoice at the fortunate birth of a child,” says Lhtnncrt the 
missionary of the Hereros ; and this universal human feeling is no doubt the rule. 
It often happens that captured children are sold, but never children by their own 
mothers. Hunger no doubt often compels the parents to renounce their children, 
but those exceptional eases occur also among civilized peoples. Almost all slaves 
are prisoners of war or kidnapped, or else were sentenced to slavery foe some legal 
reason or the arbitrary will of their chief. 

After confinement a woman is always secluded, and as a rule the husband is 
forbidden to enter her hut. During the first necks, or until the navel-string has 
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fallen from the child, she and her hut arc treated with respect. Among the 
Hereros the duty of consecrating the milk by tasting, which otherwise falls to the 
chief, is transferred during this time to the lying-in woman. The navel-string is 
buried in a special place near the hut, or preserved in a dried state with a certain 
feeling of awe. The tomadt, or lying-in of the father, rarely occurs in Africa ; but 
Zucchclli heard of a ease among the Congo Jaggas. 1 Twins arc reckoned as a 
rule a great sign of luck. Both sexes are about equally esteemed among the more 
peaceful races, but a boy is desired for the first-born. Among the pastoral races 
girls arc valuable for the sake of the marriage-ptesent. The period of suckling 
lasts on the average two years. Schvveinfurth draws quite an interesting picture 
of the treatment of children by certain races of the Upper Nile. He relates how 
suckling children arc there most carefully laid in long baskets, a form of cradle 
which he never saw anywhere among heathen negro races. Vet among them one 
may not only see the little ones fostered with the tenderness which animals show 
in no less degree than man ; with the Juts old age i* also honoured, and in the 
' iH" re?>rl i. sets' h«*r*»y tetjnumt! e/i*t W Auf/MW foe i3 9 j, |» j i6.J 
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villages one everywhere falls in with old people. Cases, such or are known 
among the Bushmen, of the exposure of old and infirm persons when they come 
to be a burden to their families, may also occur among the negroes ; but it is not 
a general practice. It ii suspicious that this very cmelty is imputed to the much- 
traduced negro tribes of the Nile district, of whom their deadly foes the Nubians 
cannot report evil enough. Lepsius was told in Mcroe that the practice of 
burying old and infirm people alive was also found among the negro tribes south 
of Kordofan. They are, it was said, charged with greetings for all departed 
persons, and buried with m eristi, bread, a hoc, a pipe, and two pairs of sandals 
According to another account, one or two ounces of gold were put with them, by 
way of otolus lor the ferryman who takes the dead across the great stream. 
Such talcs could only base been spread at a time when the facts were little 
known. The following narrative of Schweinfurth is convincing on ihe other 
side. One of his Dink* porters, near kinsman therefore of the negroes of whom 
Lcpsiul heard that gruesome history, was unable to continue his journey to his 
home near the Ghana* ztriba, having fallen ill with guinea-worm, and being in no 
condition with his swollen feet to lake another step forwards. Thereupon his 
old fatlicr undertook to tarry this hulking fellow, six feet high, a distance of 
J5 to 40 miles on his own shoulders ; and the other natives looked upon this as 
die natural thing to do. Biittner the missionary relates that a Hcroro child 
received a name nx-aning “We will never forget thee, - with the express intention 
that this name might keep the parents in mind of some relation* who had died 
about the time of the child’s birth. It is noted as a repeated experience of 
caravan-travellers that among negroes just as among Arahs old age is held in 
such high esteem as to render it apparently impossible to make up a caravan 
without some grey beards ; and wherever Kaffirs found profitable employment in 
great industrial undertakings, as in the copper-mines of Ukyep, the diamond- 
mines, and the like, the endless family train of non-workers which hampered there 
and even drained their resources had often to be compulsorily removed. 

Agreeably to the natural relation the mother stands first among the chief 
influences affecting the children. From the Zulus to the Waganda, we find the 
mother the most influential counsellor at the court of ferocious sovereigns like 
Chaka or Mtesa ; sometimes sisters take her place. Thus even with chiefs who 
possess wives by hundreds the bonds of blood arc the strongest. The father 11 
lew closely bound up with the family. He is indeed the head, ar.d is recognised 
as such , it is said too that the negro is In general a lover of children and 
therefore a good father. But even here he often rule* more by force than by 
101 * 6 . Among the institutions recalling Roman law which HUbbe-Schleirien, an 
expert on that subject, found among the Mpongwes, he mentions their domestic or 
family life : " We find among them the fietria potnUa equally comprehensive and 
equally strict, if not carried into such abstraction. Wives, children, servants arc 
all in the power of the pain -families or ogn. He alone is quite free : a degree of 
independence to which 1 woman among the Mpongwes can never atta:n Vet 
that woman, though often heavily burdened, is in herself in no small esteem among 
lire negroes is clear from the numerous negro queens, from the medicine-uomen, 
from the participation in public meetings permitted to women by many negro 
peoples. 

Marriage is concluded by purchase. This feature appears, to the suppression 
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of all others, among thoee tribes who accumulate capital by the ownership of 
herds. The practice of wife-purchase is four.d, however, also among agriculturists 
and a man'* wealth is measured by the number of his wives. Polygamy is usual 
wherever there are means to support it. We sometimes find the young bride- 
groom living in his father-in-law’s establishment till the birth of his first child. 
Only the ruling chief of the district has the right to take any man’s daughter 
without the usual payment, just as the chiefs daughter may select any man, who 
thereby from a peasant becomes a chief . 1 Many pretty feature* arc met with in 
connection with the courtship. Among the Madis the daughter first takes the 
mother into ter confidence, and she informs the father. He fixes the price, and 
the couple obey absolutely, whether “ yes “ or u no " be the end of the negotiations. 
The marriage ceremonies arc almost entirely secular. Oxen arc slaughtered and 
there is singing and dancing. Among tribes where good manners prevail, during 
all this time the bride never leaves the hut which her father has built for her, but 
sits surrounded by her new brothers and sisiers-ln-Iaw, who extol the chirms of 
married life. At the same time she may partake of the marriage-feast, but 
without letting herself be seen. The following picture of a ceremony in greater 
style is given by Cameron. First the bridegroom performed a *olo-dancc for 
half an hour ; and when this was over, the bride, a girl of nine or ten years old. 
waa placed, with all the state that could he mustered up, on the shoulders of a 
woman, and borne to the dancing-place, while a second woman supported her 
from behind. The bridegroom gave her two or three tobacco-lcavcs and beads, 
which she threw among the dancers. Then the bridegroom and bride danced 
together for ten minutes with very unseemly gestures, after which he snatched her 
up. and disappeared with her into his own hut. The dancing, yelling, and 
drumming went on all night. 

Dissolution of marriage is not only rendered difficult by the business thread 
which runs through the band of wedlock, but apart from this, it comes into 
relation with legal institutions. Divorce is rare among tribes who lead a simple 
life undisturbed ; nor is adultery so frequent among them as among those who 
have accumulated capital, possess numerous slaves, and have come into closer 
contact with Arabs or Europeans. But even among these a marriage is not 
dissolved without formality, a* might appear on superficial observation. Among 
the corrupt tribe* of the Gold Coast, only princesses have the privilege of 
separating from their husbands without coming before a tribunal. Some white 
clay, handed over by the husband, serves as a sign of dismissal. Common people 
on the other hand have to appear before the chiefs, who decide the ease. If they 
allow the wife her divorce, her family keep the purchase-money, and the chiefs 
present the woman with a piece of white clay, with which she marks the trees of 
the principal street as a sign that she is no longer a wedded wife. If the divorce 
is granted to the man, the wife’s family have to return the sum received. An 
interesting example of innovation in this domain is given by Broyon in his 
description of Unyamwesi, where he relates how the Arabs had formerly from 
selfish motives introduced a law that a woman who broke anything of theirs 
became their slave. The negro women had turned this to their own advantage. 
In order to get free from an uncongenial husband, they would break something of 
the chiefs, and become his slaves. 

1 JnmmunVi’ fikyealct putal lo (he pxvilcncc of thii niU among punitive rate*] 
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III the division of labour, work requiring strength fall* to the man, that which 
demands rather perseverance and dexterity to the woman. The man drives the 
cattle afield, seeks animals that have strayed, protects them against beasts of 
prey, digs the wells, draws water, hunts. Meanwhile the wife looks after the 
children, tills the ground in company with the younger ones, keeps an eye on the 
calves and lambs, fishes where fishing is a light joh In co-operation with the 
husband she builds and maintains the house, and sees to firewood and water. 
When the husband brings the cattle home at night he milks the cows and she 
prepares the meal ; only among the Dinkas dees the wife milk. In the villages 
you will hardly ever see a man can}' a child, though it is common enough on a 

journey. In the home the man naturally has 
the supremacy. " But,” says Bilttncr, - when we 
become more closely acquainted with family 
conditions, we notice that there, as elsewhere, 
husbands arc under petticoat government, and 
those most of all who like to pose before the 
outer world as masters of their house. The 
, women, including the aunts, have on all occa- 
sions, important and unimportant alike, a weighty 
word to contribute. In addition to recognised 
female rule, there is always the strong private 
influence of the chief's head wife. Almost every 
king has a feminine privy-txmncilVir of this kind, 
without whose acquiescence nothing of import- 
ance is done.” 

The patriarchal system allows the first place 
after the father to the eldest brother, and when 
there is none, to the father’s brother. The eldest 
son is at once heir apparent, and recognised by 
all the others as first after the father. But 
, ... .... , besides this, “mother-right' appears clearly in 

ptccofnsb by R. BsAul) the rules of inheritance, and this certainly sets 

limits to the tendency towards depressing the 
women. Among the pastoral tribes a patriarchal feature is predominant, by 
which the father it permitted to allot the inheritance. As a ruie he leaves a 
share of his property to each of his * houses " — that is to every wife with her 
offspring, while the chief wife and her son. the principal heir, take a larger share. 
It is otherwise among the agricultural West Africans ; here the children reckon 
as kin to the wife's family, even when wives are sold and pledged, so that a man 
is looked upon as belonging to his mother’s tribe and enjoys 'pccial protection 
and privileges in it, even in eases where hostilities have broken out. From the 
fact that the practice of exogamy, though perhaps nowhere so compulsory as in 
Australia or Polynesia, is yet widely spread, these intertribal relations Require 
al-o a political character, which appears, taking precedence of everything else 
in the marriage and succession of the greater chiefs. As a rule these take only 
their first wife according to their own choice ; afterwards as they grow older and 
increase in wealth and power they arc more apt to hate princesses sent to them 
as brides. They cannot return them without provoking serious conflicts ; on the 
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contrary they have to offer rich presents to the fathers* The last, if of highest 
rank, may become the principal wife, and her son be named heir to the throne. 

In other conceptions of relationship too many points are found in common 
with other races at a similar level of culture, and In the terms denoting kinship 
there prevails among the pastoral tribes an effort after general isation in which 
everything is subordinate to the patriarchal order. It will be of interest to note 
how the language of a sharply-defined tribe, the Keren*, as givrn by Bdttncr. 
deals with the nearest family relations. 41 Father” is taJf % 41 mother" mama— -de- 
nominations belonging to the origin of language. But these words are used 
exclusively of the speaker's own father and mother, and serve at the same time 
for all members in the ascending line ; though in domestic intercourse the grand- 
father is mostly called only “ the old one " omukururwnc . and the grandmother 
M the little old one ” tka-kurukaze . These words are also used by step-children 
of step-parents, and generally by children, of the nearest relations of their actual 
parents. On the other hand “your fattier” and - your mother" arc called quite 
differently, iho and cnyckc ; 4 his father * and 44 his mother” being i/u and tna. 
There arc no special words for " son "and u daughter ” ; only for 14 child,** “ suckling/' 
“boy/* “girl,'* etc. Thews words arc obviously the same in very many Bantu 
languages ; even though, in vocabularies often hastily compiled, individual words 
appear rendered directly by 4 * son ” and 41 daughter/ 9 they are obviously always 
only the general designations for * child" and so forth. Equally little is there 
any general word for 4 ‘ brothers and sisters/' as there arc no special words for 
either relation. Here again the family sy$ tern has made its mark on the language. 
The brother calls his eldest brother which becomes generally a title of 

honour for the head of the family, his younger omtt-ungu, which can denote 
generally an inferior, also has not much to say. His sisters he calls ovtu-tena* 
The sister again calls her eldest si3tcr e-rumbi t the young omu-ungu. her brother 
omu-tena . The same terms arc used not only of actual but of .adoptive relations. 
All who belong to the family are called wkuftu, • ours," ova-kuenu , 44 yours," ova- 
kuano, Then for the Christian address - brethren " or 44 dear brethren/ the natives 
found oua-hutH the best rendering , and when it came to 44 Peter the brother of 
Andrew,” it always caused much racking of brains to settle whether it was right 
to say elder or younger brother. 4 When we missionaries/* says Buttner, u tried 
to make it clear to them that these relationships were not accurately known, they 
always preferred to decide in favour of the general terms o>nu*kuttu % etc.” 

The temporary iiolation of the young men under the charge of elder men in 
sficcial villages which may not be entered by women, is found frequently. Even 
where no further religious ceremonies take place, boys who arc subjected to the 
very irregularly, almost capriciously distributed rite of circumcision, in all eases 
dwell as a community in a house far from the others, and when possible in a 
forest. The circumcision knife, which b old-fashioned, often even of stone, is 
applied to no other purpose. Maidens reaching maturity arc often similarly 
secluded. 

The conditions of a happy family life exist in the family with its firm organisa- 
tion. Any disturbance no doubt comes by far most frequently from without, 
where political conditions arc as unstable as those of the family arc firm. Tlx: 
negro haa indeed, with all the freakishness of his ways of thought, a child-likc 
disposition to obey which lie carries beyond the family into the patriarchal com- 
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munity, which lakes a pronounced form among the pastoral tribe?. Together 
with a wry extensive independence in all matters that have to do with the conduct 
of life and personal rights, we observe among all flourishing and uncorrupted races 
a superstitious reverence for their rulers, who in practice have something of divine 
right. The native* have no conception of a community, however 

I limited in numbers, being able to arrange its own affairs without a 
" head,” as the Ba*uto* say in their language. Just as little do they 
understand a deputed or temporary authority. They obey only a real 
uncontested power, whose origin is concealed or lost in the darkness 
of the past ; or which, where it is of more recent date, has succeeded 
in allying itself with the belief in the supernatural. There are chiefs 
who have attained to that dignity by force of arms, and we even hear 
of one chief who had become rich as a slave — though this was among 
the trade-loving versatile Bateke of the Congo ; but most are scions 
of the princely families of the tribe. Even the best African rulers 
are despots in our sense. Did they wish to be otherwise, they would 
soon be brought to that position by the real with which their subjects 
seek to serve all the caprices of the sovereign. The most obvious 
and simplest form of political flattery is the imitation of whatever 
the chief docs. Secbcle described this custom to his friend Living- 
stone as falling into decay. "In former times, when a chief was fond 
of hunting, all his people got dogs and became fond of hunting too. 
If he was fond of dancing or music, all showed a liking to these 
a mute merits. If the chief loved beer, they all rejoiced in strong 
drink I “ Great chiefs kept flatterers in their pay. Thu-* in all the 
Bcchuana tribes there are persons who understand the art of delighting 
the chiefs ear with songs of praise. In this they display no small 
degree of eloquence, and have a great wealth of imagery at coinmand. 
They are exper. in daocing with the battle-axe and rattle of gourd- 
The chief rewards their sweet speeches with an ox or a sheep. Sengs 
of this kind, endless variations on the same theme, unfortunately- hold 
the firs: place in negro poetry ; thus the brag and vanity of negro 
princes, which has often been such a nuisance to Europeans, is very 
natural. The Manycma chief Mwana Goy, who, as Stanley says, 
swaggered about his village with a stick in hi3 hand fer a sccpire, 
Chur's *:q*re. c&d in a quantity of fine cloth woven from grass, all trimmed with 
'""I AiiV/** tassels, and fringes, his skin painted different colours, and wealing 

Cameron | . a feather head-dress, is thus typical of many petty kings. 

The most powerful states arc only middling in respect of square 
miles, small in regard to force. Most, however, ore in every respect small editions 
of states, something like the old German sovereign “ villages of the Empire.” From 
an estimate of Perrin, the missionary and lexicographer, confirmed by Block, the 
Kaffirs nf Zululand consisted in 1853 of 78 tribes. Each tribe averaged 367 
huts and less than 1 500 souls. Max Buchner reckoned the number of the Halos 
of the Lunda kingdom, “ many of whom arc not more important as regards strength 
than our large farmers,’' at 300 : and Schwcinfurth gives the talc of souls in the 
whole Jur stock, mudt divided as it is. at 20.000 head. One of the chief catnes 
of the muddle in African ethnography is the confounding of such patriarchal 
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communities, perhaps once accidentally pushed into prominence, with real Kates, 
that Is conglomerates of tribes like the Zulu empire of Chaim and his successors 
or the kingdom of Sebituanc. The mistake i* all the greater, that even those 
larger combinations are as 
a rule very short-lived. 

They are indeed opposed 
to the nature of the negro 
and to his stage of culture. 

However great may be the 
respect or the fear in which 
a chief ruling several tribes 
is held, he will seldom suc- 
ceed in making a homo- 
geneous people of them. 

It lies in the nature of 
these little African states 
to split up of their own 
accord into countless frag 
ments under the influence 
of peaceful and prosperous 
circumstances. The chiefs 
all live in polygamy, and 
have numerous sons, who 
all put in a claim for lands 
and herds. If the increase 
of possessions does not 
allow Lot and Abraham 
to live at peace, we can 
imagine what results it has 
for |mople who always put 
their own interests in the 
first place. Have the 
events of which the south- 
ern negro countries have 
been the scene in our own 
century — the Kaffir and 
Bcchuana wars — infused 
any more disposition to- 
wards concentration ? 

The reaction of the 
natives in South Africa 
against the Europeans has, 
no doubt, taken an ever more definite form and a wider extension, as a comparison 
of the older with the more recent Kaffir wars will show ; but it has never readied 
Mich great and firm alliances as that of the " Six Nations “ in North America. The 
opposition to the partition of Africa came more from the Arabs than from the 
negroes. The feeling of nationality can only exist among negroes in the narrow, 
simpler and more primitive form of tribal feeling. In this form Schweinfutth has 
VOL. It 7. 
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expressly ascribed it to the Monbuttu*. In these narrow relations the idea ot’ 
“ international " falls to that of " intertribal." ’ Within these limits the feeling of 
the negro for diplomacy and definitions of right makes itself especially available, 
and there are countless unmodified treaties which limit the sovereign village 
principalities of Africa and their ” spheres of interest.” Thus the trade with the 
places on the coast — the cause of so much strife among the tribes of the interior 
crowding to secure it — gave rise to stipulations which for a time were strictly 
complied with by a group of tribes. Similarly the trade with the interior is 

regulated. When Bueh- 
hoi* visited the Kwakwa 
river, south of King 
Bell's and King Akwa's 
towns, lie found there 
solely fishermen from 
Akwa's place, none of 
Bell's people. Each of 
these two Cameroon 
tribes has its own “ bush 
countries" — localities 
with which its people 
trade, and where the) 
have relatives, the result 
of mutual intermarriage. 
Here too, then, exogamy 
has the effect of binding 
races together. Among 
every African people a 
number of strangers live, 
primarily as slaves, also 
as traders or manufac- 
turers, hunters or fisher- 
men ; or again as squat- 
ters, who roam about the 
forest in order to bring 
a piece of land here ce 
there into cultivation. 

i tie minute subdivision of states has its roots deep in the tendency of individual 
states to overrate themselves for want of any standard of comparison. This was 
Wilson's motive for suggesting a mission from Uganda to Europe. “What the 
chiefs and the people want is a more accurate knowledge of their position towards 
the rest of the world, and the comparative insignificance of their country.” In 
default of better self-knowledge, this tendency to split up, even among the members 
of nearly-related groups of states, continues to be a strong oily of the European* 
in all their enterprises in the negro country. And only one force has now and 
again shown itself strong enough to bring together and keep together the mutually 
repellent elements — an imperious, reckless personality. “ Without a despot," says 
F ritsch, “ there is no Zulu supremacy." Natures like Scbituane or Mirambo. Chain 
or Ndlame, reckless, and for that very reason popular, despots. are the implements 
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with which Africa, so far a« she belongs to the negroes, has up to now made her 
mark on the movement of history. Little as the negroes in domestic matters and 
in time of peace allow entirely unlimited sovereignty to their rulers, these can in 
time of war expend the forces of their nation without restriction, and pile conquest 
upon conquest. Every invasion is at the same time a foray, by which the whole 
people expects to gain. But the sovereign a’ lots the booty, and therein lies » 
great F art of his influence. Thus one of the most important facts, both for the 
history of the negro races in Africa and for European interests there, u the rise 
of powerful conquerors and rulers, who bring together scattered tribes and found 
extensive kingdoms. It is obvious that the work of civilization will also hr 
facilitated if it can make its effort at points whence so much strength and power 
go forth, lhc work of exploration by European travellers has been materially 
furthered by men like Sebituane and Mtesa. These kingdoms are most frequent 
and most powerful, especially about the southern border of Central Africa, where 
vigorous Kaffir tribes develop energy and enterprise in a temperate climate ; and 
again In the north and north-cast. But when we come to enquire into the cause 
uf this phenomenon, we touch the limits of negrodom ; for those who bear the 
renowned sceptres of Uganda and Unyoro, as well as the Munzas, Cazembe.% 
Cazocigos, Mwata Jamvoa, trench, as is partly proved by history, partly related 
by legend, upon the light-coloured, curly-heircd Africans of the north and cast. 
How significant is it for the charterer of this history, unfamiliar with far-reaching 
effects, that in the negro- legends, migrations to and fro, the disappearance of 
known men and the rise of strangers, form the* poles on which history move. 

If we can speak of a definite institution, oligarchical aristocracy, or rather 
a mixture of patriarchal and feudal govemmcnc, beu denotes die negro form of 
state. Life is stirring in the commune, important question* keep the men 
exercised, and arc settled entirely among themselves ; the head chirf only takes a 
hand when a quarrel breaks out between two communes. Neither the powerful 
Zulu sovereigns nor those of Uganda arc or have been absolute rulers. Especially 
they have never concluded a valid treaty with Europeans without the consent of 
the elders. Such a thing would be inconceivable under the existing conditions 
of government, for a great share of the power lies in the hands of the chiefs 
Wilson wrote from Rubaga: “If the chiefs could be made well disposed to 
Europeans, civilization would gain ground much more quickly than through the 
favour of a whole dynasty.** While Mtesa, for various reasons, encouraged the 
presence of Europeans in his country, the chiefs were more or less unfriendly 
towards them. Quite similarly when Gardiner was seeking to gee a footing in 
ZuluUnd, be had to take just as much trouble with Chaka’s generals as with 
Chaka himself. No doubt the fear that the king might, with the resources of 
the white men, become too independent may have contributed. Further, when 
the nobility forms a separate class, as especially on the west coast — in the cast 
the imperialism of great conquerors has clearly had a demoralising effect, — it is, a* 
a rule, connected with the ruling family by close bonds of kinship. Unlimited 
despotism is counteracted also by the danger that a tribe may crumble away in 
the hand of a ruler who grips too tight. The oppressed leave the country secretly, 
and go to swell the power of neighbouring prince*. 

The explorers of Africa have Iwought us acquainted not only with many a 
blood -dripping despot, but also with benevolent and intelligent rulers in no 
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small number. We are noc here thinking of the good rulers of Bornu or Sokoto, 
who us Mussulmans came under foreign influence, but of smaller princes like 
Rumanika or Scbituanc, genuine negro king-. There may have been some 
exaggeration in the statement made by a friend of the natives ill the Cttpr 
Monthly for 1870. ascribing to Sechele the plan of preventing drought in his 
country by keeping up the growth of shrubs on the hills ; but his foresight 
undoubtedly went far enough to enact, long before the Cape Parliament, a law 
for the protection of hen-ostriches. Livingstone, who had his eye open to all 
that was good in the negro, has introduced to us several chiefs of this kind. 
We will here refer ally to the Manyema chief, Mocnckuss. “ It is observable 
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that the permanent half to which the Manyema have come is not affected by 
the appearance of superior men among them ; they arc stationary, and im- 
provement is unknown. Mocnckuss paid smiths to teach his sons, and they 
learned to work in copper and iron, but he never could get them to Imitate his own 
generous and obliging deportment to others ; he had to reprove them perpetually 
for mean short-sightedness, and when he died he virtually left no succesrer, for 
his suns were both narrow-minded, mean, short-sighted cieaturm, without dignity 
or honour." In these few words is expressed the stationary character of the 
African polity, in spite of certain wise and vigorous pr.nccs. They remain 
isolated. The lack of continuity in both good and evil explains the cver- 
recurriinj relapse to a point reached long ago. We can expect progressive 
impulses to improvement at first only in the field of material culture. 

Between the territories of the individual tribes there are uninhabited frontier 
tracts or belts. But the foundation of a firm itate is impossible save by tlve 
temporary appearance of powerful ruler* who form and maintain secure centres. 
Even in the greatest negro kingdoms we shall again and again find a kind cf 
indefinite outline. The king actually rules effectively only in the centre where 
he resides, while his influence decreases in proportion as his subjects feel themselves 
further away from him. Each of there kingdoms has therefore a border cf 
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dubious tributary districts, which only wait for the opportunity to revolt What 
wonder if tribe* and kingdoms emerge and go by like waves before the wind? 
The political map of Africa, and therewith the ethnographical, is in a constant 
slate of change. 

A contributing cause is found in those phantom races of grotesque slates 
who imitate the warlike exterior of their lords, like the false Wayao on the 
Rovuma, or Umzila's subjects on the Lower Limpopo, those apes of the Zulus 
who. being mere unwarlike serfs, amuse themselves in the fear -inspiring mask 
of Zulus. Contusion is equally caused by the fact that tribes have in course of 
time adopted names arbitrarily imposed upon them by others. Thus various 
Bcchuana tribes bear the name " Mangati," which the Zulus have given them. 



I’Biliiora tor ih" J>**n In itu Uuiai 

Of the frequent formation oi new peoples round the nucleus afforded by one 
powerful roan, we have a classical and quite historical example in the Makololo. 

Nothing gives a more correct idea of the poverty of a low stage of culture 
than the absence of magnificence about African rulers ; and at the same lime 
nothing gives so complete an idea of their highest desires as that which they 
use all their powers to provide. There Is no oriental pomp and splendour , the 
great Zulu and Matabcle kings, Mwala Jamvo, Cazembe, Cazongo, all these 
grandees of the negro world of Africa, arc in personal appearance wonderfully 
simple. A talisman or two, a caned chair, an ornamental weapon, a ring or 
two more than are worn by their subjects, either of iron or twisted giraffe-hair, 
a monkey-skin, a red jacket, form all their external distinction. The revenue of 
the chiefs comes, besides trade, from the payments made to them for arbitrating 
in village quarrels, from the fines they levy for offences committed in their 
capitals, and from a duty on the trade in ivory, slaves, and boats. But among 
the advantages nf their station arc the possession of the greatest possible number 
of wives, unlimited beer and tobacco for them and their court, and a provision 
of muskets and ammunition. If we add huts somewhat larger and more 
imposing in style, we have exhausted all the material advantages which a negro 
sovereign has over his subjects. Hut there is something important besides ; live 
ceremonial, the escort of spearmen, magicians, armed women, and the din of the 
bands of music, among which the old drums. ' with the breath of spirits storming 
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ambassadors arc weighty men at tKgro court*, experienced persons whose 
discretion can he thoroughly relied on, they take pains to display a fine and 
courteous demeanour. The observations which they make on their journeys 
render them superior to their fellow-citizens. In order to obviate disavowals 
and unforeseen contradictions, consequent on the lack of written stipulations, 
the custom prevails of always placing all international negotiations in the hands 
of the same men The Basutos under Moshesh appointed even a ipecial 
ambassador for each neighbouring country. This wearisome and hardly paying 
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of(>cc docs not scorn to be a burden to those entrusted with it Cawlis, sl:c 
missionary to the Uasutoa, tays : " My old friend Scctar.c (Little Shcc^ told me 
every year with a smile of satisfaction that he was starting for the court of the 
Zulu chief M pan da. He had to goon foot, nearly 500 miles arid back. Every 
time 1 furnished him with some tobacco ; and with this and a little bag of roasted 
mealies, he went off brisk and in good sprits as if it was a matter of a little walk." 
These messengers arc mostly endowed with a marvellous memory, as is con- 
ceivable, when they have to repeat word for word the despatches orally entrusted 
to them, and in the absence of writing have at the same time to be living archives 

A peculiarity of all these despots is their habit of constantly sending off 
messages in every direction, and one of the common experiences of European 
travellers in those regions is to be overtaken, shortly after tltcir escape from the 
den of one of those little lions, by 
his messengers sen: to convey one 
or several belated wishes. This 
system of intelligence and messen- 
gers is clearly connected with the 
need of the negro sovereigns to be 
posted up about every tiling that 
goes on within the limits of theit 
capacity fer information. Ju-t as 
they watch jealously to keep their 
village capitals the .centre of the 
trade which they monopolise, so 
do they also feel themselves called 
to be the head and cars of their 
people. So too the spy-system is as highly dc\ eloped among these savages 
as among any population of the civilized world in terror for its existence. 
Every man of a tribe feels bound to impart to the chief all and everything which 
ccmcs to his knowledge ; but if he is questioned by a stranger he either gives 
him intentionally the most stupid answers, or such as he knows will please his 
chief. “ 1 believe," says Livingstone, “ that in this way stories got about of their 
inability to count beyond ten, at the very time when Sechclc's father was 
counting out a thousand cattle as the foundation of his son’s housekeeping." 

If we add to this that the chief is always the central magician or fetish-man 
of his whole people, often renowned as such beyond his own frontier, arch- 
magician and arch-priest, that he is the guardian of the fire, which is put out 
after his death, to be rekindled by rubbing, and that he is what is often equally 
important — the chief trader, we see united in him an abundance of actual power 
which only lacks the minor security of permanence to be imporing. Surround^ 
by a parliament of the eldest men of the people and his counsellors, which 
screens him tom the people, the position of a negro prince, like so much in tire 
negro’s life, is really delightful ; only it frequently develop, awry and futileiy. 
The counsellors, too, not uncommonly manage to make themselves toared l*y 
their magical powers, which may he men stronger than those of the chief. The 
influence of Umr.ila among the native tribes rested mainly on his reputation for 
having in his service powerful magicians, who fought with disease and the 
elements in place of weapons. 
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The negm i» not, on the whole, of a warlike disposition like his Hnmitic 
neighbour! the Gulins and Somalis, or many Nubian or Arabian tribes in North 
Africa and the Soudan. He U too much a man of pleasure, too naive, tco 
sanguine for that. Among many chiefs therefore, especially the West African 
negroes, the military profession plays a smaller part. But in those tribes which 
are full of military traditions, and whose existence even rests on their military 
strength, the chief is as a matter of course the supreme leader of the army. In 
these eases the chic&hip Quines a more serious, more weighty character, and 
is closely bound up with the renown of the people. This is especially the caw 
with the Zulus Such tribes depart from the defensive ; otherwise ambush is 
the characteri«tic of negro warfare. They arc quite aware of their strength in 
defence. The fact of most negro peoples possessing no horses makes the attack 
yet more difficult to them in war. 

Hut the Zulus, Watuta, and others show that the negro understands attacking 
outside 'his own fortress, and has courage to do it. The first Kaffir War 
afforded admirable examples of bold behaviour on the ptrt of the badly armed 
blacks, against trained soldiers with musket*. If some have indicated cowardice 
and insolence as fundamental features in the negro character, and have 
accordingly placed him far below the North American Indian, and even the 
Malay, it is a one-sided judgment. That the wild spirit which he often 
enough displays is first inspired by the certainty that he has awakened fear in 
his opponents says nothing against the existence in him of the capacity for 
spirited attack. The negro has a tendency to presumpiuousoess anil swagger. 
Decision alone, clear, and above all unerring as to its results, can check his presump- 
tion and the dangerous outbreaks of his savagery. In small things as in great, in 
hired field-labour as in politics, it has always held good that if rebuffed in his 
smallest pretensions the negro thinks no more of his demands, while otherwise 
his impudence increases without limit. This is the character of the intercourse 
between inferior and superior. We cannot specially reproach the negro with it. 
If we arc accustomed to sec courage and modesty go hand in hand, it is no 
doubt a higher ideal, but there is no inseparable connection between the two. 
The trait mentioned is part of the instinctive diplomacy of human intercourse, 
which is always striving to adapt its demands to the squeezableness which it 
encounters. And the negro, as the arch-realist. Is a master in this diplomacy. 

In the service of white men the negro shows valuable military qualities, In 
the United States, In Algeria, In Egypt, in German Eait Africa, in British West 
Africa. With great bodily strength and capacity fee enduring fatigue, he is 
teachable, knows how to obey, and also to appreciate that he is a soldier. He 
loves his gay uniform and his weapons. The Americans make good shots of many 
emancipated slaves. Of sanguine temperament, he is naturally capable of that 
hardly definable frame which we call dash or " devil " ; and what in various 
cases is perhaps most important, he is horn with a lower notion than the white 
man of the value of a human life- Before the English occupation, the great 
majority of the Egyptian black troop* consisted of Dtnkas, whose imposing 
figure, tall stature, and innate bravery, indicated for them a prominent position in 
the Egyptian army. Their community, which united whole districts into one 
tribe imposing through its mass of warriors, has offered an effective opposition to 
Egyptians and Nubians, and the Dinkas remain an oasis of independent men 
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among subjugated. The Madia and Azandch have shown equal efficiency a? 
soldier* in the Equatorial Province. 

Negro warfare is naturally crueL Unfettered by consideration- of hu.rnnlty. 
it aims at the moat practical object, Leeping in view the destruction of the foe. 
Here the small value set upon human life makes itself truly conspicuous. Vet it 
penetrates generally through a great portion nf the negro’s ideas and actions. 
From Livingstone's account, the Makololn, though just as savage as their 
neighbours, had yet, in common with many other tribes of the great Kaffir race, a 
finer discrimination between justice 
and injustice, and more fixed and 
permanent usage in respect of pun- 
ishments and rights. Yet their in- 
difference to bloodshed broke through 
and destroyed this disposition to- 
wards higher development. This one 
feature annihilates all civilizing effect* 
which might have developed from 
other points in their character, and 
they remain savages until they can 
get rid of it. Most negro peoples 
througlrout Africa would in similar 
circumstances have behaved as in 
CottcrilPs time the Manganja on 
Lake Nyassa did, when in their rage 
at the failure of ail attempt to storm 
they massacred eighty prisoners, all 
women and little children, in cold 
blond before the eyes of the besieged. 

In justice, however, we must not over- 
look the historical face that in the 

bloodiest periods of the Kaffir wars 

the wives and children of white Srail ini .du* from e» camrans. .tmi* xio-w 
settlers have often been spared ; and 

probably more of their own wives and children were slain than they slew of others 1 
Yet this did not exclude the greatest perfidy and cruelty towards white men. 

Negro weapons arc in general not dL-.tmgui»hcd by the high finish which we 
find among perhaps less warlike races In the Pacific Islands. It Is more rarely 
that they hate weapons for ornament or show. Their .pears do not lack 
variety In the form and sire of the blades, nor do their battle-axes ; but the 
forms fluctuate around a more limited type, and arc always comparatively simple 
Apart from that too the work of them is often not very finished the clean net- 
of the edges, the sharpening and polishing of the blade, leave much to be desired. 
This is in no way connected with a generally lower level of what we may call art- 
manufacture in Africa. The hafts of spears as well as of axes, things which ate 
doubtless only of secondary importance, arc as a rile not only without decoration, 
but frequently even left rough. Look at a collection of Polynesian spears beside 
one from South or Central Africa, and you will notice a vast difference. There, 
even among the rough New Caledonians, all is polish, brilliancy, ornament ; here, 
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\ve have uneven shafts hardly 
straightened. When bows arc 
found among the negroes, they 
remain as a rule far behind those 
found nut of Africa. The object 
is always practically enough kept 
in view. Spears and throwing- 
clubs are the most common classes 
of weapons ; axe and knife come 
next. The knife, at any rate, 
seems to have made its way hither 
from the regions of Arab civiliza- 
tion to North and East. Small 
javelins weighted with I a I Is of 
clay occasionally occur. Bows 
and arrows, frequently poisoned, 
arc also wide-spread ; but a great 
number of African tribes do not 
use them at all, and it Seems as if 
some referred them to the lower 
subject races, and looked upon 
them a& less noble weapons. F<w 
this reason they are more widely 
found in the less favoured placet 
of abode, forests, mountains, plain*. 
Genuine African bows have a 
simple curve, without the depres- 
sion seen in those of Asia ; yet 
suggestions of this and other 
peculiarities such as perforation, 
or retroflexion of the ends, often 
recur. Guns soon find their way 
in. Great battle clubs, contriv- 
ance* for throwing spears, blow 
guns, long swords arc unknown 
to the genuine negroes. Throw- 
ing-irons and sticks occur only 
among northern tribes. 

Other things besides weapons 
also belong to the warlike equip- 
ment of the negro ; lie seeks to 
make an impression by terrifying. 
For war, as for feasting, he adorns 
himself with paint, on which his 
polished ornaments of iron or brass 
stand out glittering. Some iron 
chains or a stiff ring of zebra mane 
cross his breast scarf-wise. The 
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defiant countenance is, in the aM of Masai, Zulu*, and their kin, framed in a 
circle of short, black ostrich feather*, fastened on leather, whence rise, waving 
high over the skull, or saucily erected, wmc white cock's feathers. Yet more 
terrible is the impression when the war-shriek is accompanied with savage music 
The history of the Kaffir wars teaches that even European troops were not 
always sufficiently steeled against such a display of warlike savagery. 

In no part of the earth has slavery attained such vast importance as in 
Africa. The whole continent, not to mention European, Asiatic, and, during the 
last few centuries, above all American lands have been most profoundly influenced 
thereby. The once universally distributed slave trade, repressed by Christianity, 
has seen itself more and more confined to Africa and its neighbour countries on 
the east. Since 1442 Europeans have followed in the tracks of the Arabs. 
Even before the proposal of Las Casas to replace the rapidly dwindling Indians 
in the mines and plantations by means of negroes, negro-slaves had been brought 
to America; but after that time tlic number required by each province was 
settled, and their importation became a monopoly. Spain acquired possessions 
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in Africa solely to get slaves. The headquarters of the slave-trade was the coast 
of Upper Guinea, upon which gradually all powers which used slaves made their 
settlements, while the Portuguese provided Brazil with slaves chiefly from Lower 
Guinea. The export of slaves from East Africa was in former times limited. 
Here the Portuguese bought the so-called Kaffirs for India, and the French for 
their possessions in the Indian Ocean. But then came the Arabs, who till then 
had met their requirements in Egypt ; and it was not till some barriers were set, 
in r8r 5, to die slave-trade on the West Coast that it began fairly to flourish in 
the East. 

In any ease the slave-trade would have been impossible on this scale had not 
slavery been universally spread throughout Africa. Its chief source is capture in 
war ; but it can be inflicted as a penalty for transgression of laws, or a fine for 
neglect to discharge debt engagements. This slaver}' is, however, very remote 
from the mechanical forced labour with purchased man-power, such as was 
customary in the cotton states of America, in Cuba, and in Bra2i!. It cannot be 
denied that the freest negro in Africa b not free in the same sense as the poorest 
citizen of Europe. Every man bears a chain of some sort. It is only chief* 
children who are not liable to slavery ; but this again is more severe for those 
imported from without, while for those who have become slaves by process of 
local law it is so mild as to be nearly imperceptible. Beside the slaves whom the 
Duallas put to live in separate villages of their own, as on the Mungo, and who 
attend to agriculture, and apart from their want of freedom are only a little 
worse off than their masters, one thinks involuntarily of the oasis-dwellers of the 
Central Sahara, subjugated by Tippoo, who tend their lords' date-orchards and 
share the produce with them. In the inhabitants of slave-villages we have very 
probably a similar middle term based on conquest between feudalism and slaver}’, 
which, however, owing to the slave-trade, has tended to grow more acute rather 
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than to be mitigated. Originally the children of these slave* did not Wong 
absolutely to their owner* a* is now the caw. for they are actually -old by them. 
Children of a <lave woman by a free man have only in a few points inferior 
privileges to their father. Only slaves bear the offensive name of ‘ nigger ." 1 

The southern basin of the Congo in its interior part being a part of Africa a* 
little touched as any by EurO()can influences, the observations which have there 
been made in great number upon slavery and tlx: slave-trade are of double 
interest Slavery is beyond question universal there. Even in the Portuguese 
possessions, where it is formally abolished, it survives ; and the * working classes ' 
are still, as of old, recruited by the purchase of negroes by preference from Mwata 
Jamvo's country. From the chief slave-markets, Mukengc, Chileo (known as the 
place where business can most cheaply be done — you can get ten slaves for a 
rifle there), and Cabao, only a few years ago thousands were going westward 
across the Kasai ; and among the indigenous races the Kiotos and Bangala are 
especially active as traders and leaders of slave-caravans. In this district • women 
and girls may be cited as the article most In demand in the interior trade of the 
negroes. The Angolans get them from one tribe in order to barter them to 
another for iv^ry. Francois mentions the case of a slave-woman who was lold 
by ilic chief Tcnda to Mwata Jarr.vo, by him to some Issambo village on the 
Lualaba, and finally completing the circle, to her own home. Th'* chiefs tribute 
always consists in part of slave-women ; and weak tribes arc designated simply 
as slaves by stronger, as the Baluha by the Baku ha. or the Da;ua by all others, 
since they have to be always ready to furnish slaves. If some Kalarnba or 
I.ukengo has completer! a tribute-collecting tour through his kingdom, and return* 
with hundreds of slave women who are guarded by a corresponding number of 
slave men, trade becomes brisk all along, just as after a geed harvest. 

For the earliest writers on the African slave-trade, especially for Wilbcrfcrcc, 
it was an undoubted fact that the actual wars of the Africans were its mod pro- 
ductive source. “ These wars call for retaliation, and thereby give rise to endless 
dissensions, nourish a spirit of enmity and revenge, which is inherited by the 
chiefs from generation to generation." Agreeably to the unchanging recurrence 
of the ample African customs, we find even in details the same methods prevalent 
in those times as arc depicted for us by the most recent reporter-. ; only that a 
hundred, or even seventy years ago, the immediate share- taken by European 
traders and shippers in promoting war and raids for rhe sake of merchandise was 
greater than in later times. This function has now lieen transferred to the Arabs. 
The demand for slaves has stimulated expeditions for conquest, and produced 
genuine conquering races. In considering individual case* we shall loam some- 
thing of the close connection between European or Arab slave-traders and African 
chiefs. The craving for slaves is not, as wune enthusiasts hold, the only cause that 
has rendc red more severe " the extremely lenient laws of the negroes” until slavery 
has become the penalty for almost every crime ; but it has certainly influenced 
negro custom and law, and loosened marry bonds which once were strong. 
Wilber force, who was aware of the low stage of culture existing among the 
coast and river dwellers of Africa, and the higher reached by the interior regions, 
and noted it as a contradiction of all historical laws, ascribed it solely to the 
devastating influence of the slave-trade ; and he was partly right. That dc- 
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pressing quiet which Stanley dmeribes a* existing in the plain at the southern 
foot of Kuwcniuri, where «l the people have emigrated is one of the features of 
the “ historic landscape " in the slave-traders-' Africa. The diminution of humar 
sacrifices on the West Coast mutt no doubt be directly ascribed to the effect of 
the slave-trade in making superfluous hunan beings the most lucrative articles of 
commerce ; but when the slate-mars resulted in keeping up valueless morses of 
men, they would only serve to revive the old sacrifices anew. We hear plenty 
about them in Benin and Old Calabar, the ancient centres of the export trade 
in slaves. The acquaintance with the scum of Europe which the slave-trade 
brought about has contributed largely to the decay of the coast negroes. In 
presence of this horror, the teaching of Christianity remained ineffective, and the 
negroes only went back. Europe brought hardly anything but guns, gunpowder, 
anti brandy, all three .scourges of the country. There were small chiefs on the 
Gold Coast who bought 2000 slaves' with of brandy mainly for their own con- 
sumption. 

In yet another respect slavery in Africa has become a fact of political im- 
portance. The separation of the slaves into a social stratum, sharply defined, 
allows of the rise, under favourable circumstance*, front among them of special 
political structure*, Slava districts grew up from the custom of slaves living 
apart It is asserted tint the often-mentioned Duullo village “ Hickory Town ’ 
was once a slave village called “ Niggery Town.' A settlement of the Wasegua 
on the Jub, with which Von dcr Dcckcn came in contact in 1865. had been 
founded by fugitive slave*, Wasagara ; they had a town on the river and several 
villages, and were armed with bows and spears. The gradations between genuine 
slavery', the trade carried on with a view to human sacrifice or to re-sale, labour- 
serfage. political subjection wilh the payment of tribute, lastly the dei>endence of 
the hunting tribes, to which belong the so-called dwarfs, or the blacksmith tribes 
have never bren fully distinguished. Genuine slavery', which at first on practical 
then on sentimental grounds has chiefly interested Europeans is the latest offshoot 
of these manifold modification*. 

The religion of the negroes is not one of the most ferocious, the negro 
character generally not being of a kind to tolerate the requirement by a spiritual 
authority of excessive sacrifices. But human sacrifices occur, even if not to the 
same extent as among the ancient Mexicans, and in a much larger proportion 
from secular motives. Cannibalism too is largely' practised by some races. The 
tendency of the Arabs especially, and generally of all peoples living in the 
neighbourhood of cannibals and therefore in fear of them, to exaggerate this 
inhuman custom, causes the cannibal legend, which in relation to the N’yam- 
Nyams reached Hurncmann even in Moorsook, to run through all African tribe;. 
It is transferred to all quaitcci and all countries ; but is undoubtedly justified in 
more spots than one. The reports of man-eating Bechuanas show too that this 
form of barbarism gets a footing even where it has not been imported. The 
misery of the Matabele wars had turned whole tribes in the Mashona and 
Makalaka countries into cannibals. Mcrensky relates too, how the Matabele 
youths who were to be made into men passed through the smoke of a human 
sacrifice. It is not clear whether, when the King of Dahomey, even in the 
’seventies, was sacrificing 503 persons yearly, this butchery was to gratify his rancour 
or his god ; but it is thought that rain-magic was rendered more efficacious by 
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human sacrifice. *' Even in Senega mbia," says Basti&n, M many a Mount Herein Uf 
has been drenched with the blood of a fatherless boy to strengthen its fortifica- 
tions ; and the voice of the Wila demand*, out of every forest, its atoning victim ! M 
Servants follow their master to the grave, warriors their chief. * For this reason" 
says Joseph Thomson, 41 no Walungu captain dares to conspire againit the life of 
his lord, since he would thereby be signing his own death warrant ; and it i* 
equally to his interest zealously to watch over his lord's safety." Women also are 
buried with their dead husbands; but in 
these cases a narrow opening is left in the 
grave through which the victim breathes. If 
it is found, two days after the burial, that 
she has survived the terrible incarceration, 
she is allowed to live. On the Gold Coast 
the custom of killing the chiefs widows has 
taken the milder form of confining them 
during the funeral. From the Guinea coast 
we have human skulls used as drinking-cups 
Besides this, a suspicious hocus-pocus is car- 
ried on with human flesh. A Matabelc chief 
anoints hia body with human fat, and fer- 
tilises hi* fields therewith, A superstitious 
notion of the operative power po&rc^&?d by 
parts of the human body pervades all 
negroes. Smiths place a piece of human 
flesh in the forge ; witch-doctors produce 
their best results with portions of the body, 
for which reason living people are careful to 
hide the cuttings of their hair and nails. 

Chains of human teeth afford a royal decora- 
tion in Dahomey, Human skulls and jaws 
are there among the most popular ornaments. 

Norris saw Boss* A Kadi's chamber, as well as tiic way to his palace, closely paved 
and wainscoted with them, and nearly every morning he found heads of freshly 
killed people lying on the threshold, oocc two dozen at the same time. Eating 
of an enemy's heart is more than once reported from Dahomey and Why da h ; 
and at public festivities in Dahomey the tearing out and eating the heart of a 
man presented by the king is said to have formed a chief feature- These trace* 
of cannibalism were, however, always in the nature of excesses. ; as a rule moat 
corpses fcil to the wild beasts. The travellers of the sixteenth century again 
described the Antiques who prevailed on the Congo and inland simply a* 
cannibals, but otherwise as an honourable honest people who lacked only 
Christianity to make them even more agreeable to the Portuguese. 

One of the very commonest occasions for human sacrifices is the causing of 
illness by witchcraft. With or without the ordeal, a person found guilty d such 
magic has to atone for the crime imputed to him. On the Lower Congp an in- 
fusion is prepared for him from the bitter nk<\s>a - bark which contains a strong 
l>oi$on affecting the heart. A son of the chief William Bitnbia, or. the Cameroon 
river, died after a lingering illness, and some innocent man was accused of the 
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witchcraft, which had resulted in this death. The pour wretch tva* hanged on & 
tree, after which the whole population — men, women, and children — hastened to the 
shore, and went stark naked into the water, whereby the magic was atoned for and 
washed away. 

Cannibalism is universal in the far interior of Africa, and as so often happens, 
is most practised by the tribes who arc at a higher level than ethers. Junker 
gives a whole list of these — the Azandch. Monbuttus. the people of the Equatorial 
Congo. The Baris on the B-ihr el Jebcl, otherwise far inferior, have a horror of 
cannibalism. It is an unsolved riddle; we have already 1 expressed a conjecture 
as to its cause, which may be quite remote from religion, and more of an economic 
nature. 

To what God arc these victims offered? Indeed, docs the negro believe in 
a God ? .Vo doubt, in his inarticulate cries we hear the reed of bringing hb 
notions of the supernatural into relation with a supreme Being; but how he 
conceives of this no one has yet told us. Docs he know himself? Hardly. It 
is only in myths and legends that godlike beings appear, personally and in 
action. Otherwise we hear of names like Molimo, Utikulunlculu, with whom, 
according to Blcck, arc connected the Bunge, and Mlungu of the Wakamba and 
Wapokomo. All these arc rendered by - eldest ” or “ancestor," or as ‘'destiny" 
or “fortune." Among the Kaffirs we have Knlungn ; among the Hcrcron, 
Nymbi ; among the Waganda and Wanyoro, Katonda. The Monbuttus have 
Noro -Mar is a Nubian word for ''spirit”; the Dinkas speak of Dendid, the 
Baris of Moon, the Shillooks of Niekim. as the supreme Being, who is revered 
especially as creator. The Azandch are said to have no independent term for 
the Deity, but the term sown is said to signify alike good and ill luck ; but it is 
used for destiny as well as for the supreme Being, whom they hear cnllcd upon as 
•' Allah " in the prayers of their foreign oppressor*. The term * Somagobo." that 
is " the superior's God," is also certainly used to indicate the " God of the Tuiks.' 
Ir, Loango we meet with the word Zambiamhungu ; in Ashan tee, with Nyangkupon, 
on the Gold Coast, with Nyamo ; in the Cameroons, with Nyambe, applied to 
God. It miat be noted, however, that those names do not remain always the 
same, but supplant one another. Thus in the Cameroons, Lobe seems in recent 
times to have replaced Nyambe. The partitioning of various gods into various 
groups or leagues of worship, spoken of in the Introduction to Vol. I., occur* in 
East and West Africa, and naturally produces sundry favourite gods. Here may 
belong *' devils," like Chenje and Emone, in whose honour the Congo ncgroei 
keep strict fast-days with fervour. 

Some of these names may safely be interpreted as " heaven," others as " eldest ' 
or ‘‘creator." The Monbuttus at the won! “Noro" point to the sky ; while Barth 
explains “ Nyangkupon * as Nyami's high city, that is, heaven. When the Ewe 
people say that fate is an unalterable decision, they are thinking of its establish- 
ment by the god whore name denotes alio “weather" or “sky," and is moreover 
used only in the singular number. Next to him, as second deity, stands the 
earth, the universal mother; the supreme fetish comes only third. In Loango, 
too, they have an earth-spirit, Nkisd. who is honoured next to the sky-god. and 
has his own priests ; and on the Gold Coast heaven is spoken of as the father, 
earth as the mother of creation. Chapman in 1854 experienced a severe carth- 
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distinguish an Unkulunkulu, that i* "the greatest,” who plays a part in tte 
creation of men, from the supreme Being, Itongo. Unkulunkulu made men out 
of the morass whence he himself came at the beginning. He cried out and 3aid. 
“ I_ct men come forth.” Then all things came forth — dogs and cattle, locusts 
and trees, grass and com. He gave men tutelary spirits, doctors and medicine*, 
commanded that brothers and sisters should not intermarry, and also appointed 
kings. When the grown-up people in the kraal want to get rid of the children, 
they say, "Go and ask Unkulunkulu to give you pretty things!" Then the 
children go and call and shout, but no one answers them. The Ashantccs tell of 
a creator Odomankana, ho* after he had made men and instructed them in all 
things, he went to heaven, and they tr.cd in vain to climb up by piling mortars 
one on another. Thence, as at Babel, arose the confusion of tongues. On the 
Gold Coast, too, we hear of a creator-god, Nyongmo, who is not the highest H« 
assistants are spirits, w vagi. The Bcchuanas say “ Modimo, God, dwells in a cave 
to the ' north-eastward, from whence all beasts came forth. In those days the 
mountains and rocks were soft, so that you can sec the footprints of the beasU in 
the rocks by that cave to this day* Chapman was shown such a cave on the 
Movi river in the Transvaal. Or else they say, "God lives underground, and 
has only one leg.” This closely reminds us of the Hottentot Tsui-Goab, more 
distantly of the limping fire-gad below the earth, or of Hephaestus-Mauf. whose 
name sounds remarkably like the Ewe creator. Mawu. With the Madis, beasts 
issue from a circle cf fire, out of which the way is found by a weasel and i 
vigilant bird. The Dinkas, too. have a song which Kaufmann has preserved, 
interesting for its echo of the creation -legends of other tribes. It depicts the 
creator in his activity : — 

Upon the day vhen God all things created, 

Created He the wn , 

The sun gore up and donn, and comes again - 
Cleared He the moon 

Tin rnixn goes up and <in»n, and comes again — 

Created He the scan ; 

The »tai» go up ard down, and corse again— 

Cleared He mankind ; 

Man comes forth, gore to earth, returns no more 

The affinity with myths external to Africa is yet more dearly manifested in 
the tradition that there was once a state of blessedness In which good men could 
ascend to heaven by a cord which God let down. The cord broke, or a blue-bird 
bit it in two, as the Kiclias say, and therewith the connection between men and 
heaven was severed. The loss of immortality and of a former state of happiness 
plays Otherwise a great part in the negro Genesis. The blue-bird recurs in various 
other animal forms, in which it prophesies to men the loss of the happy time, or 
itself brings this about. The Wagnnda and Wanyoro speak of a supreme Being, 
Katonda, who created the world, and men ; yet no worship is paid to him, because, 
they think, he is far loo high to trouble him*clf about men. The Madis. who 
make the first man come from heaven, take the same view ; and we meet with a 
similar connection, transferred to the region of fable, in the faint echo of the story 
of Paradise heard in the Wakamba’s tale how in the beginning the whole firma- 
ment, sun and all, went about peaceably on earth. But one day the sun came 
too near an Adanwda tree, which was thereby scorched up ; and a quarrel arose, 
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resulting in a separation of the stars from the earth. This legend is strikingly 
similar to some Polynesian and Melanesian myths, the Microncaian legend of the 
-tree, and the like ; and with this are connected the traditions of the origin 
of whole races from a tree — Qurrmi afritava or Ijturvs builata, in the Hcrero 
version. In its branches the negroes hold that good spirits dwell. They hang 
trophies on it. as the old Italians hung oscilia to Bacchus ; they bury their dead 
beneath its shade, and hold solemn assembles there, at which treaties are con- 
cluded. This tree-cult isdctibly interesting for the bit of natural poetry that peeps 
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through. The largest tree that Frank Oates saw between Natal and the Zambesi 
was a gigantic baobab on the Uinvungu in Matabclc Land. The natives recog- 
nised the poetry in this giant ; and because, on special occasion!, their chiefs held 
drinking-bouts beneath its shade, it was called the Induna-trec. Among the 
Wapokomo and most West Africans the same well-known giant tree is the object 
of veneration. From these trees places take their names, and they arc known far 
and wide as sacred groves once were in Germany. Fetish-huts, too. often stand 
deep in the forest. Again, in the legends about the foundation of certain Soudan 
States, like Kuka or Masscnya, great trees play a part. Trees, bananas laden 
with fruit, ard such like, arc allowed to die as vicarious sacrifices. Beside the 
votive trees, magical plants are tended in the Shuli villages ; these stand between 
the houses, and are found hung with skulls, antlers, horns, and teeth. Emin Pasha 
mentions in a Madi village those of leopards, cats, antelopes, buffaloes, pigs 

Negroes, just like other races, select by preference animals as symbols of 
tribal groups These are then held in high honour, spared, not eaten. Thus the 
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Ratlapins have fish ; the Rakalahori, a lion ; the Makor.dc and Dnhomeyans, a 
leopard ; the Busutos and their kinsfolk the bird called Scopus umbrella, or by the 
Boer* " hammeikop " ; the Bakwena, a crocodile; the Bakatla, a monkey; the 

Bamangwato the darker, a kind of antelope, tome 
Ashantcc tribes the wild cat, others the buffalo. j„ 
this tvay arise a number of intimate relations between 
tribe and animal In addition to the food prohibi 
tens there arc also eases of individual vows to abstain 
even from kids and fowls. A Rood deal else, however 
arises, from the friendly or hostile contact between 
these races and the countless beasts with which they 
share the land, or which they collect in their kraals 
as domestic animals. The mass of superstitions 
which twine themselves round any animal increases, 
it would appear, in proportion to his importance ; a 
chapter might be tilled with elephant-superstitions. 

This goes so far that even the dirt on the tusks 
of a freshly-killed elephant Is scraped off and used 
as a charm by the Matabde. They think they can 
b: prcseived from bleeding at the nose on hot days 
by holding it to that organ. But the regular 
hunter’s charm to bring elephants within shot consists 
in picking up the first tortoise you come across, 
spitting on it, holding it to your forehead and letting 
it go again. Hairs from the fail of the elephant or 
the giraffe — in later times horse-hair also — are 
wrought into wonder-working neck-ring*. In the 
sixteenth century a horse-tail fetched two slaves in 
Angola. Innumerable customs connected with the 
breeding and tending of the herds arc found among 
the enthusiastic breeders of Ease Africa, Bechuaras, 
Zulus, Wapokotno, Dinkas. 

In West Africa various beasts of prey, the 
crocodile on the Gold Coast, the shark in l’lonny, 
hyamas and others, take the place of men in a curious 
animal-cult, and receive their victims with regular 
solemnities. In Angola whoever kills a crocodile 
is bound under heavy penalties to take its gall- 
bladder to the nearest chief, who secs that it is 
buried with qulck-llme In a secluded spot. In 
I-nango the leopard’s gait is held to be (roisonous. 
This attachment to living nature goes down to the 
smallest animal*. On the Gold Coast, Buchholx 
often found clay dolls, representing a mail and a woman, surrounded with roots, 
cabbages, and other things, laid at the foot of white ants’ mounds 

lastly, the snake is an animal woven round with legends, and courted by 
suiierstition. To the Zulu, departed spirits dwell in snakes. If a poisonous 
snake has to be killed, its death must be atoned for, and its skeleton is hung up 
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at the gate of the ullage. If a *nakc craxvU into a hou-e and -lay* there, it i* 
I ton go. the god of the house. This explains why the Dinlraft call snake* their 
bro timers, assigning name* to those which come into the house* anti treating them 
a> friends. .Among the Galla peoples snake-worship i< fourxl in the same form, 
and even the .Abyssinian*. before their conversion to Christianity, are -aid to have 
adored a large serpent. We arc reminded of this by the Hcchuana legend of the 
Mamokebe, a serpent who dwells in the streams as river •god, and by the belief 
that great fortune h the lot of him who sees the giant snake ; or by the legends 
which make white snakes the dispensers or guardians of the water of the springs. 
At the ceremonies through which young girls have to pass in order to he declared 
marriageable, there is found among some Basutos the custom 
of making a clay image of a snake and dancing round it. 

When Hcughlin killed a gigantic snake in the Jur country, 
the negroes of a neighbouring homestead were very indignant, 
and said that the violent death of their ancestor would bring 
trouble upjn them. The Baris call the snake their grand- 
mother, and feed it on milk or meat. This recalls totem ism ; 
so. tco. when the Shilloofc* deity X'ickam appears to them in 
the form of a snake, a lizard, or a bird. Tht' Madid represent 
their fttfis nr evil spints with human faces or snakes' bodies ; 
and the same people's custom of painting the walk of their 
huts inside and out with the mo«t curious pictures of kojiarrU 
and the like no doubt also ccmc* under the head of animaJ- 
SUpCfSliUon. WoafcnuUfWKtmiVi 

The old gods, who either were the earth or grew up with •***!> f ~~* u * 

the earth, arc recalled by the tale of the first men who had tails uk »r ancmJ. Kiw. 

who begat or brought forth the moon. It was burnt by the 
sun, whence the markings on it. A collapse of the sky or a Mu>™. | 

deluge punishes them for their sins, The Congo negroes hold 
that the swamps on the lower river were caused by the tears of the god Ungka 
over the devastations of the Jagg** ; they disappear, mid then a new mortal race 
i> formed. With this the difference between white men and bach is Recounted 
for in many droll variation*, usually to the effect that both were originally black, 
but one washed himself sooner than the other and so became white, and then 
made a more jutlidotM choice of callings or implements. The Ewes relate as 
follows in respect of the origin of their own people and the beginnings of the 
human race : When God had in the beginning created heaven and earth. Nods-c, 

a town still standing in the Hast, which plays a great part in the legends of the 
Hues, Ashantccs. Dahomey negroes, and their kinsfolk, was the place where he 
formed men. lie mack: two pairs of men, one white and one black. After making 
first the black pair and then the w hite he Ic: two covered baskets down to earth, 
otic large and one small. Then the men received instructions to share the Inskets 
peaceably between them. The black pair snatched at once at the large basket, and 
left the -mailer to the white. In the large one they found a hoe for tilling planta- 
tions, cotton for fishing-nets, a bow and arrows for hunting, and gold-dust for trade. 
The white pair found in theirs only a book, but they read diligently therein, and 
acquire*! so much wisdom thereby that the white man soon excelled the black 
man in everything, and became much richer. Thereupon the white man was 
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envied and persecuted by «hc black. But God came to the aid of the white man, 
let down a long rope from heaven, and brought him across the great water. Is 
not a fragment of self-knowledge expressed in this? Curious, too, is the material 
connection with heaven which recurs in this modem legend. The only thing that 
appears obscure is the conception of a subterranean realm of the dead. 

All this mythology lives in fables and legends, the mythical worth of which is 
undoubted, and especially in extremely various animal legends, like those given 
in our account of the Bushmen and Hottentots ; but the gods arc tco thickly 
masked in them to be otherwise than remote from the negro. The only tilings 
that touch him nearly are ancestral souls, — nearest of all to every man those of 
his father and grandfather, — and the spirits and ghosts which proceed from them 
For many, doubtless, no deity emerges from this crowd. Both Basuto and Bochuana 

stocks denote “ God " in the 
plural as Badimo and Ama- 
tonzo, that is 'the class of 
God," and hold that they 
affect men especially In 
dicama. Good and ill fortune 
come from these. Among the 
Zulus the souls of departed 
chiefs go to the Amatonzo. 
Kaufmann reduces all the 
worship of the Dinkas and 
Baris to sacrifices ; " negroes 
know nothing of prayer 
to god or devil.” Yet the 
Dinkas distinguish the good 
Surret) bunmeg-top of il« Maam.-gai— oir-hKf ml ire. spirits who BTC with God, 

(riKhR CMtaciloa. Mimkn Itoii* . r . 

~adjok , from the evil ones 

on earth, ° dijok" The best missionaries who have worked among the I lereros 
could find nothing going beyond the simplest ancestor-worship. Their chief 
deity Mukuru, that is " the Ancient," is a spirit whose dwelling is placed in the 
Far North. His grave is regarded as a sacred spot in many places. Every tribe 
has its own Mukuru, to whom all superstitious usages and customs are referred. 
Above all he sends rain and sunshine. Beside the name Mukuru or Omukuru, 
they employ with the same notion *' Obempo," that is * breath " or “ spirit “ ; but 
this cannot be interpreted as implying a second spiritual being. M ukuru's “ grave ’ 
certainly points to the weight assigned to ancestor-worship among these people, 
and many other facts confirm this. 

It it thought that the soul, or breath, of the man dies with him, but that his 
ghost, or shadow, or reflection, goes beneath the earth and no dqubt returns thence. 
They believe in the lingering of the soul near the corpse during a certain period, 
and in its return to the grave. The belief which Walker reports positively from 
Old Calahar, in a continued existence of souls as counterparts of the persons to 
whom they have belonged, emerges more or leas clearly from many expressions 
met with in other tribes. They are especially dreaded for the damage they may 
do. Hence the human sacrifices at graves, which now have been to some extent 
mitigated into the imprisonment of the victims, the offering of valuable articles, 
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of food and drink, the fetish-huts over graves, and the like. These sou';' wander 
about the world fee an indefinite time, animate nature as good and evil spirit., 
and evoke a luxuriant superstition, maintained by fear. The otherwise pmgrewive 
Waganda, whose religion was called by Speke "a tribute to certain evil spirits" 
worship demons, laEir/' a word which Uten rendered by Jinn). These, however, 
are moro comprehensible than is usual with many African ghosts. They have 
stated dwelling-places, and special power over various objects. The highest and 
most dreaded among them is Mukusa. the ludari of Lake Nyunza, who rules the 
lake like a Neptune. From time to time he takes up his altodc in a person. :nau 
or woman : to whom, as to the god's oracle, supernatural powers arc 
thenceforth ascribed. By prophesying the future in times of sick- 
ness, rain-making, war. jwstilcncc, and famine, and by acting as the 
god's representative and incarnation, he or she acquires a limitless 
influence over the minds of chief and people, and thus exercises an 
important sway over the government of the country. Always before 
a journey the Waganda sacrifice to Mukusa. to put hint in a good 
humour. For this purpose the canoes arc assembled at some dis- 
tance from the shore ; the chief stands up, lays some bananas or 
other food on a paddle, and prays for a good journey and n happy 
return. Then lie throws the fruit into the water, and call- upon the 
god to take it. Other demons are Chiwuha and Nenda : they are 
war-gods, and are said to inhabit certain trees in various districts of 
Uganda. These have their own watchers, and beneath them the 
Waganda pray before going out to battle, hrirging live animals, 
kids, sheep, oxen f these always black) as offerings, which the watchers 
of the tree receive in the name of the gods. In some parts of the 
country are river deities, to whom human victims are offered. For- 
mer kings of Uganda ate similarly revered as demi gods, and their 
"iuIs dwell in witch-doctors. The maintenance cf their graves is a 
religious function ; buildings arc erected over them, to which one of m^it «ltB. 
the first chiefs has constantly to attend, and in which human sacrifices 0 1 [ lnl^ * n<, * r,, 
arc offered. Under Ml eta these reached the number of 2000 . Thc,wn>»ii^-jm i 
trees planted tound these graves arc watched by wise women, whose 
oracles are recognised a- having authoritative power on certain occasions when 
conclusion* lave to be drawn as to the course to be adopted by the reigning 
king. The demon Ndaula seem- to be identical with one of the former kings 
of Uganda. He lives on the top of the Gambaragara mountain, inflicts smallpox 
on the land, and is dreaded as the embxiiincnt of that disease. Thunder, too, 
enjoys divine respect, and where lightning has struck, the natives set up either an 
arch, under which no stranger may pass, or a little hut, as shown on p. 42 of the 
first volume. 

The idols of which we hear so much arc seldom anything but ancestral 
image.-. Here again the phenomenon of very unequal distribution is repeated. 
They arc frequent in West Africa, where, as our illustrations show, they assume 
fantastic forms ; less numerous in the cast. J. M. Hildebrandt, a traveller of 
much experience, writes : " 1 have only twice come across imitations of the human 
form in East Africa. One was in Usaramo, a fairly successful carving about 
5 inches in height. Though the native* asserted it was a child's plaything, I 
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believe it to have been ail idol. I could not manage io get pnstea-ion of it. 
On the other hand, in Zanzibar, 1 succeeded in buying a roughly-carved little 
wooden group of a man and woman in Wayao costume. Here again they 
averted, though evasively, that it was a toy* The fetish-huts are often only 
huts erected over graver ; certainly that seen by Basttan near Shcmba-Shemba 
was such. It was a rectangular erection of straw-mats, the long front of which 
was formed by a wooden frame containing three doorway arches. Over each 
of the two side doors was a pyramid, over the middle one a dome with two 
transverse beams laid across it. and the posts were painted with figures half green, 
half black. The interior contained a simple mound of earth, from which projected 

three wooden poles painted with red 
and white stripe'. Livingstone saw 
huts of this kind erected by the 
Manganja to dead children. In West 
Africa three stakes arc stuck in a 
witch-doctor's grave, at the head, the 
middle, and the foot. Two idol, 
which Livingstone saw in a special 
hut near L’jiji (the only approach to 
idolatry which he found in those 
regions) were used for rain-making 
and for the cure of sickness ; there 
was also a fetish -hut with soul- 
images. Just such are the chiefs' 
graves of Mussumba and at Ca- 
zembe’s town. At stated times food 
and drink arc brought to these 
AnuSM from t/bu)vin. (After Cuaoon.) images. In our collections arc 

plenty of rough wooden dolls from 
the west coast, showing the traces of the chewed kola -nut which has been 
stuck by way of offering on their stomachs. Skull -worship naturally fits in 
here, such as Cameron proved to exist near Cazongo, in a hut full of ancestral 
skulls adorned with bead., representing “great medicine.'' It was very natural 
that the Congo negroes should take the same view of images of Christian 
saints ; and Bastian actually saw in a hut at San Salvador three life-sire 
wooden figures of saints, which were carried round amid heathenish jabbering. 
As to the Dari wooden figures, 1 z to 16 inches In height, Junker has no 
doubt that they represent household gods. They arc hung up in the huts 
below the roof. The Bongos run quite into luxury in regard to such figure* 
with which, as protectors, they surround the entrance of their villages. A 
widower puts up the image of his wife in his hut, and the images of murdered 
relatives arc specially reverenced. Witch-doctors use them as magic dolls — 
figures a foot high, roughly carved and ugly, with a few teeth stuck in where 
the mouth should be. and two red beans for eye*. In a description of the west 
coast we read: “In a crowd of people one man is seen running up and down 
with loud yells, at the same time shaking to and fro a wooden doll hung v, ith 
rags of many cdours. and whipping it with rods in the face and on the shoulders. 
If you ask the reason, you are told that a negro's knife has been stolen, and that 
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lo yet i: hack he ha- gone to thin priest, who poroses a relish renowned for its 
power of friyhtcning thieve-." The Hercrac in their sacrifices u<e sacrc.l -tick* 
from trees or bushes consccratt-il to the ancestor- ; these are dipped into TTii!k before 
drinking, and nt the sacrificial meal the flesh of tic victim is set before them first, 
as representing the ancestor*. Many keep these sticks, which arc perhaps the last 
relies of ancestor-worship, in bundles, hung with amulets, U|*>n the branches of 
the bush «< dura, which stands at tha place of sacrifice and represents the altar. 

Nothing special is implied by calling *uch a %uie a fetish ; nor need this 
word, derived from the Portuguese, re- 
ceive by preference any application to 
the religious or superstitious symbols of 
the West Africans, as though the people 
here had quite a different form of wor- 
ship to that found elsewhere in Africa. 

At In t tom tire West African rcligiou* 

conceptions, and the means, held far mote important, for holding 
intercourse with spirits, arc the same os with other Africans j the 
difference lies only in the local variations in the form of those 
conceptions and means. Innumerable thing- can hr fetish i-*. 

For instance, the common form of fetish carried by wanderers or 
travellers is a red globular Kile of cloth, into which a powerful 
medicine, usually a piece of a plant. Iras been sewn by the fetL-h- 
pricst. People may be seen to smell at it when they are tired. 

Rut there arc also the well-known antclope-hrmt* filled with mage 
powder, the universal medicine of the people of flcnguela and 
Angola ; or again, strings knotted together in all sons of ways, 
roots, balls of animals' dung, bones, teeth, gall-stones, and anything 
else that may strike their fancy. These they hang al»ut them. 

The various qualities of these charms may correspond to many 
different objects TIk more heavily you load a negro, the more 
fetishes he will put on for his own part, to cwnpensatc. There 
is a fetish belonging to Likoma Island in Lake N'yassa, a bit of 
ichneumon skin stuffed w ith " medicine." which the witch-doctor Mape »huk -lib 
uses to discern crimes and the like, talking to it. it is said, and cjuuuu'* 1 '’ 1X1 
making it jump about. We have the fclIonir« description of a 
fcti-h-hut on the Gold Coast : " Like ail die sacred buildings of those parts, and 
perhaps all negro huts general.)-, before they became acquainted with Kuropcans, 
it i* a round edifice, thatched with rushes, with no window and a low doorway. 
Inside it look* wretched enough. A block of wood, or a stone, or a fish's skeleton, 
lies there on the ground, perhaps a drum, or some object having no value or 
meaning. Rut they arc things of -ignificarcc fee the negro, for in them dwells 
the fetish, or icong, to whom the shrine is consecrated. All sorts of earthenware 
lie heaped about the floor, likewise buffaloes* and goats’ horns, shells and feathers, 
which serve either as charms or counteracting amulets. On the walls hang all 
around conjuror’s apparatus and fetish-bell*. Spiders innumerable spin their webs 
here, and revolting insects flutter about the dark, musty room, which is also the 
priest s sleeping-place. Rats nesting under the grass-thatch circle round the sacred 
place at evening, and enliven the deep shadow of the trees that surround the 
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hut." What determines the fetish is not the thir.g itself* but its content*, or the 
effect attributed to it ; and there is often a tendency tn see something distinguish- 
ing in the neglect nf all external points to the advantage of the underlying 
principle, whether it be called god or devil. All thne favourite objects belong 
to spirits of a definite lower class which might perhaps be called private ghosts ; 
they are not personal like the higher kind, but are all the more closely bound 
to their owners. 

Beside the amulets on neck, leg, head, or in the houses, there belong al*> to 
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this class especially :hc countless charms found by roads and paths, in huts and 
kraals, the purpose of which can tc only dimly Interpreted as the fulfilment of wishes 
and averting of evil, or transference of it to others. Among the Baris they arc called 
ku^nr. and Maine describes them exactly as Buchner had done among the 
B&lundas : ** Beside the skull-hung tree*, one finds in the homesteads branches of 
trees on which a number of little stones or bits of ring arc hung by strings. Gvsrut- 
stalks, with hunches of feathers, arc also frequent kugurs. But also in the open, by 
every road in field and forest, one finds the most extraordinary things, which are 
kagurs. One would think that children had been playing there. Old boundary- 
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stones hollowed out, under which arc laid ivy-tendrils, grass-stalks, twig*, and so 
on, twisted together ; little moundr of kneaded earth, decked with wood, straw, 
and little stones ; old cooking-pots, or mere potsherds, with sticks stuck through 
them ; twigs and bunches of leaves, twined into wreaths «>r plaited : bits of old 
mats and woven work pegged to the ground with splinters of wood" The lesser 
fetishes or spirits which form the second personal class, and are obviously nothing 
but an imitation of the greater fetishes, have their abode principally in large trees, 
.sometimes also in a wooden pot or a metal pan, which is filled with a mass of 
clay and leaves. These lesser fetisher have priests who act as their interpreters, 
announce their wishes to men, and dance in public before the people. Lastly, 
the first personal class 
consists of spirits hav- 
ing their scat in rocks, 
forests, eaves, but not 
in trees. These, with 
rare exceptions, re- 
main invisible even to 
their priests, but arc 
yet present every- 
where, influencing the 
lives of men for good 
or evil, and therefore 
arc treated to the best 
sacrifices and served 
by the mou respected 

priests. It mu.'t be A (purport unkno«i| in Land* (Freau * by Dr. Buhner. ) 
specially insisted upon 

that the supreme deity is ret included in this troop of spirits, and accordingly is 
not embodied in a fetish. This makes it all the more probable that the fetish 
religion has arisen from the reverence paid to souls, as an excrescence upon a 
purer belief in gods, just as among other higher races the cult of images has 
Overgrown more spiritual forms of worship. The connection with the ancestral 
soul is clearly shown where, as among the Caiongoa, the highest fetish, " KuitgWC 
a Ixmxa," is at the same time the founder of the royal family and consort of the 
king’s sister ; while a widow of the deceased king becomes a prophetess of the 
most dreaded kind by her intercourse with this ghost. 

In order to make a fitting use of these forces, which remain supra sensual, 
mysterious, and worthy of the highest veneration, even when they reside in a 
wooden drJl or a pebble smeared w ith ochre, or. as among the Tushilangs, in the 
intoxicating smoke of the dakka- hemp, magicians, or, if the term is preferred, 
priests are needed. It is their business to dispose the good spirits favourably, and 
to ascertain the causes of mischief wrought by spirits, so that an expiation, or 
preferably a chastisement, may be posrible. In some circumstances he must 
rampage around as a sham devil with horns and bells in order to chase the real 
devil away. Every coc. not excepting women, can acquire magical powers and 
rise to the highest influence. A person who is selected by one of the lesser fetishes 
on the Gold Coast as his priest or priestess jumps about as if possessed, avoids 
food and drink, even speech, and behaves like a child until an older priest has 
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found out the fetish's name. If a lesser fetish is discovered, ho receives » place of 
abode by being put into a pot or pan, upon which offerings arc made to him. 
The newly-appointed priest is then put under the charge of an older one, who 
for three years instructs him in his duties. Priests arc always chosen young, and 
may not marry during their period of training. They are bound never to have 
their hair cut so long as they live. This priesthood is not hereditary- If a 
priest or priestess dies, the fetish whom they served can select a successor out or 
ar.y except the royal family ; for the chiefs have by inheritance mighty magical 
powers, and it is one of their most weighty duties from the moment they have 
entered upon their office to use these for the good of their people. Yet where 

thcrcare various classes 
of fetish, they concern 
themselves only with 
the greatest, who stand 
next to the deity, and 
whose priests, at leas; 
when they have separ- 
ate priests, often sur- 
pass the chief himself 
in influence. 

It may be said 
that every act which 
has to be practically 
performed is antici- 
pated in it* result by 
some witchcraft di- 
rected to the same 
end. Before a war 
begins, the enemy is 
magically annihilated ; 
before a message reaches the court, its purport is investigated by means of magic ; 
the coming harvest, the spoils of the chase the fortunate issue of a trading or 
raiding expedition, not to forget the good fortune which is necessary above all in 
love-affairs— in short happy termination in all things— is first sought to be 

attained through magic, and only where this has preceded can head and hand set 
to work with a prospect of success in their aim. Persons of unsound mind, or 
otherwise abnormal, are predestined to this form of activity by the ease with which 
they can be brought into a state of semi- or complete hallucination. Albinos or 
Hondo* are also, owing to their rarity, looked upon as possessed of magical powers. 
Among the Dinka* and Baris old women as a rule appear «s sorcerers, called tytt 
and famk. Among the Bongos there are witches who arc credited with a know- 
ledge of the persons who Cause deaths and misfortunes ; they betray the operations 
of these, and exorcise the evils arising from them. Heuglin made the acquaintance 
of such a woman, who performed very good tricks of jugglery. 

In "the dry ciimatc of Africa it is natural that in many districts the ■‘rain- 
maker" should possess extraordinary influence, not unfrequently surpa«sing that of 
the chief, even though he as a rule regards the chief as his superior, the high-priest 
of the caste, as we may say. Every tribe has one or more rain-makers. who 
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-ini ulianeouhly practise medicine. Their power goes so far that they are able 
entirely to stop the burial of the dead, and to hove an order carried out that a 
corpse shall simply lie dragged away, and left fa- the beasts of prey to devour. 
When the licchuanas of Kuruman were in distress through a drought of many 
years* duration, they sent 250 miles for a famous rain-malcer from the Barotse. 



A z.hi -.ltd-date*. (t-K.w a (Acropupli brbagff* »> ll« Itelin SUikxi.) 

The climate of Zululand makes rain-makers seem less necessary than east of the 
Katlamba chain, and accordingly any rain -making required there is done by 
Bechuana* from waterless districts. 

The priest is outwardly indicated by being hung with a medley of magic 
articles of the most various kinds : by white streaks on bis face, bells about his 
body and back. A Basie missionary on the Gold Coast gives the following 
description : ■ His head is covered with a tall official cap of plaited straw. Agree- 
ably to his dignity he is adorned with a carefully-tended beard, which reaches 
from his chin to his breast. The cunning peculiar to the fetish-priest speaks out 
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of the dark negro face. Round his neck, as priestly adornment, hang strings of 
white coral, upon which the fetish descends during incantations. A silken sheet 
of gay colours fantastically knotted and covered all over with charms, rolls down 
over the priest’s dress. In his hand he carried a wisp of rushes a*- a fetish-whisk. 
This is here and there exchanged for a cow's or buffalo's tail, and is always regarded 
among fetish men as the symbol of priestly office. His naked feet are adorned 
with sandals of red leather, and his ankles ringed with chains of coral. Two 
priestesses stand beside the priest — witch-girls are indispensable on the Gold Coast 
as assistants to the priest — adorned like him with chains of coral and amulets of 
all sons. Forehead, arms, breast, and feet are roughly painted with white clay, 
always in two parallel lines. This painting is undertaken by the fetish-women as 
an occasion for religious ceremonies ; and whoever has seen the convulsive dancing 
and leapings of these women at such times, must imagine himself in presence of 
possessed beings, inspired by demons, and in the face of Satan. Besides pointed 
caps of -antelopc-skin the fetish-priests have a special dress, in which they appear 
doubly sacred and inviolable. At some places in Little Loango there are fetish- 
doctors, ganga-ntisiis, who put on a very- peculiar costume in cases of death. It 
consists of a feather crown, a colossal mask of light wood, aixi a robe of gray 
eagle’s feathers falling over the whole body. A more peculiar impression cannot 
b; conceived than is produced by the unexpected appearance of a ganga, figged 
out in this way, dancing, singing, and ventriloquising. 

The witch -maidens, or mdangerc, of the Hereros, as a rule the daughters of a 
chiefs first wife, remind us of the Roman Vestals in the fact that one of their 
chief duties consists in the maintenance of a kind of sacred fire, omurangrrt. In 
line weather a fire is always kept bumirg in front of every hut, where the 
inhabitants are accustomed to sit. but when the weather is bad, the fire i9 brought 
into the ondangirf t hut. If it should unluckily be let out the whole community 
assembles in order to offer an expiatory sacrifice of cattle, after which the fire is 
rekindled by friction. For this purpose pieces of wood are uied, held in great 
reverence, which the chief has inherited 1 from his forefathers. The 1 lereros profess 
to have obtained the fire from the Makurus or Obempo. If a tribe change its 
residence, the ondaxgtrt goes in advance with the fire. If some of a tribe separate 
from the rest, the man of highest rank among them receives some of the fire, and 
the dignity of oxdangere is assumed by his daughter. Beasts for sacrifice arc slain 
with a spear, those intended for food arc strangled. If a man dies, part of his 
cattle arc killed with clubs. If an ox dies in a chiefs kraal, the ovdangtrt makes 
a double knot on her leather apron that no curse may enter, lays a piece of wood 
upon the hack of the dead beast, and at the same time prays for long life, much 
cattle, and the like. A man returning successful from the hunt, takes water in 
his mouth, and spits it thrice upon the fire on his hearth, and over his feet. 

The training of the witch-doctor was thus described by a Zulu, a firm believer 
in these things. “ It befalls so, that the candidate for this office is sick till the end 
of the year. Then he puts himself under instruction in the healing art, that he 
may surpa« the doctor*. And then when he shows himself, it is when he wants to 
go into puddles of water. He comes back, bringing snakes and smeared with 
white clay. And then they go to the priests. They say: “My friend, this man 
is becoming a priest ! " And then he is taken, and set forth, and brought to thoa: 

1 Sr* cut, r«t i. p. -6. 
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who have become priest*. And when Ik come* to them, they take hint, and gu, 
and throw him into the water of the sea ; and after they have thrown him in, they 
leave him therein. Nor is he seen again that day or on any next following. 
After some days he come*; as a priest and practise*. After he ha-* arrived, he 
begins to dance to the songs that hr has brought with him, and the people clap 
with their hands to them. He slaughters cows, goats, and everything except 
sheep. The reason why these are left oat is because they do not ^crcam when 
they are killed. He must have something that screams when it is killed. lie 
covers his head with the bladders and gall-bladders till they hang down every way. 
He goes into water-holes full of snakes and alligators. And if he catches a snake, 
he has power over it ; or if he catches an alligator, he has power over it ; or if he 
catches a kmpard, he has power over leopards ; or if he catches a deadly poisonous 
snake, he lias power over the most poisonous snakes And so he takes his rank 
— the leopard rank when be catches leopards, the snake rank when he catches 
snakes." 

Witchcraft also affords the means of taking a succt revenge for injuries, 
which otherwise could be achieved only by a prosaic process of law, and perhaps 
not even by that. It makes it possible to hurt enemies a long way off, and lastly 
it protects from evil Influences. Where else can the weak so easily ohuin justice? 
Witchcraft indeed is really the one thing thnt makes the negro's life worth living. 
What woivJcr if he attaches a great value to it ? 

lienee witchcraft is the wor>t foe of Christianity. When the colony of 
British Caffraria was founded, nothing was found *o hard a* to suppress the 
severe penalties which were inflicted by witch-dcctoc* on their fellow-tribesmen. 
The Kaffirs were brought near to civilization in many things more easily than in 
this ; and even where they luve become Christians this old faith is interlaced 
with the new like a tough plant of many roots. Even with converts it oftei 
happens that no important action is free from the accompaniment of superstitious 
practice*. Attachment to his old hereditary witch-religion is a marked trait 
in the Kaffir’s character. Cases in which chiefs dedicate their ow n parents or 
children as witch-sac rificcs would not be possible among all negro-races. It is an 
historical fact that when the Gaika chief Tyali died, Tutu, the mother of the 
chief Sandili, was “smelt out H by the witch-doctors as the cause of his death, and 
was already sentenced to undergo the tortunng death prescribed fee such pcx r 
victims by the time that the missionaries and frontier officials were able to 
retcu- her, Her own son, just twenty years old, had voluntarily consented to 
let her be tortured to death. 

In public life the position of the priests is always influential ; but it :s more 
so where the chiefs confine themselves mainly to the management of secular 
affair* than where they claim a theocratic dignity, like Mwata Jamvo, who was 
himarif a fetish-man. Among them, too, gradations of rank and consequently of 
influence are not lacking. But conversely to the ease of the fetish-priest, witch- 
craft sanctifies tlu; jicrson of the performer only in a small degree. It is only 
the magic which he practises that is feared and respected in him. not ht3 person. 
There arc usually witch-doctors among the porters in a caravan, and they arc 
reckoned clever, and earn a good deal by their art. But a comrade never offers 
to carry their load, or take any other work off them. 

In West Africa, where they form a special class, the hereditary priests of the 
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great invisible spirit:* stand higher than simple fetish-priests and witch-doctor?. 
They do not donee in public like the priests of the little fetishes, and do not act 
as soothsayers. At their entrance upon office they arc consecrated by an 
older priest in the presence of others. A sacrifice is offered to the big fetish, and 
the consecrating priest invokes him in prajor* "God, earth, great fetish, I 
consecrate thy son to b:; thy priest Grant him a large family and much 
prosperity. Defend him and his from all evil. Bless his friends who wish him 

well, and curse his enemies who wish 
him evil Give him a ready tongue 
when he utters his prayers at the 
sacrifice." The chief duty of the 
priests is, on stated days In the week 
to offer sacrifice with prayers to their 
great fetish. With these prayers 
they have had to nuke themselves 
thoroughly familiar. The animals 
offered must to without spot or 
blemish; if females, they nuy not 
b2 with young. Places for making 
drink -offerings exist in the priest’s 
dwellings and courtyards ; particularly 
at the fetishes’ places of abode. Even 
the priest doss not draw near these 
place; without offering sacrifice on an 
altar built of unhewn stone. He 
must also abstain from contact with 
women and from animal food. Mar- 
riage with a widow is also prohibited 
to him. and he is strictly forbidden 
to touch a dead body. If he has 
attended the funeral of a friend or 
relative, he has to be sanctified at 
evening with holy water. He Is also 
excused from fasting, even on the 
death of his nearest kinsman. These 
priests have an order of precedence 
regulated according to the import- 
ance of their fetishes. The priest of 
the highest or most important fetish 
has more power than the chief of a town or district, nay', in many respects more 
than the king of a whole country, for disobedience to his orders is equivalent 
to disobedience to the great fetish. He has everywhere the right to appropriate 
what he like* ; and far from objecting, the owner feels himself, says Bahian, as 
much honoured aa the pious Hindoo when Siva's bull cats up the contents c( 
hw basket in the market of Benares. In Loango they are even more honoured 
than the gang**, and their hair fctchc; a high price as a relic. Ill-treated slaves 
can obtain their freedom by invention of some great fetish ; the priest sprinkles the 
dave with holy water, and he becomes thenceforward the slave of the fetish alone. 
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Besides sacrifice and witchcraft, the priest ha* other function.’ to romc 
extent more secular, upon which a great part of his secular influence often rest’. 
Ordeals, which occupy so wide a space is negro jurisprudence, fall principally to 
his share, both in their arrangement and in their execution. No doubt the 
person who ha* to discover the author of the deed is often other than the 
manager of the ordeal, since i: i: he who, 011 the West Coast, prepares the bitter 
poison, or among the Madis presents the red feather which has to be bitten 
through, and shortly causes the death of the guilty person : or throws the dice 
which reveal the culprit But both arc matters . " 

for the priest. The sprinkling of a child with 
water, the naming, the circumcision, and con- 
nected therewith the introduction of the youth 
into the circle of the men, are attended to by 
the priest . he too leads the festivals of atone- 
ment and harvest, the mask-dances, the solem- 
nities for the dead. Above all his medical 
activity must not be forgotten, in eases of 
snake-bite, if a freshly-killed black hen dots 
not answer, a decoction of the priest ‘s pointed 
cap is taken with full confidence. 

All this superstition U no; important only 
for its own sake. Our notion of these | topic'* 
live.* will regard them as much too simple and 
unspiritual if we do rot take into cur reekcai- 
ing this uninterrupted undercurrent of religion. 

Su|n.r.'t!tion has to furnish n substitute for 
much that culture gathcr> from without, in 
order to produce abundance and variety. Cus- 
toms senseless and sensible in copious confusion 
enlace and enrich their life as climbing plants 
do trees in a tropical forest ; and often enough 
they sjifle and kill it. But there is always a 
large share of unconscious poetry of life in those 
customs which, with a mysterious glamour, 
play around the matters of every day. 

The life of a Bechuana, of wh'ch. nrd on this very side of It, we have, 
thanks to Casalis, Grutiner, and alters, extremely accurate knowledge, we find 
to be, from the cradle to the grave, entangled and confined by live mu>; 
complicated, clumsy, and time-wasting usages. The woman in labour is assisted 
by all the wise old women of the kraal, one of whose first duties is to twist the 
neck of a child that present* the feet, or of twin* bo too children who cur the 
upper teeth first are put to death For the first three day* the mother is allowed 
only rite most di*£u*ting drink, while the child Is stuffed with pap almost to 
bursting. On the third day her breasts arc scratched, and rubbed with 
medicinal roots ; thenceforward the child may suck. The husband is not 
admitted till tlic fifth day. Both husband and wife have to go through a puri- 
fication. by sitting crosswise opposite each other on an amulet-stick ; they arc 
then smeared with medicinal ointment, and stepping over the stick, go away in 
VO!.. II 2 II 
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opposite directions. Thin Ust&o is a piece of wojd one to two yards long ; it is 
laid athwart the door wherever any one is ill At this ceremony some witch- 
doctor* make them also drink healing water; and ft is thought that the man 
will swell up and die if he return to his wife without going through this process 
The child may not leave the hut for the first month, nor go beyond the porch 
for the second. After the first month the witch-do: tor “helps" it, by sprinkling 
a consecrated powder on its head in a prescribed manner, saying : u Modimn 
(♦God r ) spare this child to us 1 Help it 1" It is also scratched in many parts 
of its body, and has a fetish medicine rubbed in. Lastly, the man of science 
fastens a bit of wood to the skin in which the mother carries it. This wood is 
called the child's " Modimo" and preserves it from being bewitched. These 
processes arc often repeated, even when the child is quite well in all respects. 
In payment for all this treatment the doctor receives a child, after the marriage 
of the last child of the family. His last service consists in fastening an amulet 
about the bride. After her marriage she must consult another witch-doctor. 

At the entrance upon maturity, the ceremonies of circumcision, instruction, 
seclusion, occupy months, often years. Marriage is introduced by the sending uf 
a deputy-wooer to the lady’s kraal. Questions and answers a Krays follow the 
r-amc form?. The deputy, usually the suitor’s own father, says after long circum- 
locution, • I am come to beg a little dog of you." The reply is, “ Son of N. 
we are poor, we have no cattle ; hast thou cattle ? * Then follows a further 
digression about lack of cattle, complaints of pestilence and disease, and so on ; 
and at Ian the answer, " Yes, cattle can be had. ’ When the deputy returns, a 
second messenger goes to the girl's kraal, and fetches snuff, which ha* beer 
prepared by her kinsfolk, and is then taken by the family of the suitor. Then 
■some lads, friends of the suitor, drive the stipulated cattle to the girl's kraal, when 
they are received with cheers, festively entertained for days together, and brought 
into intimate acquaintance with the young ladies of the kraal. After some time 
the suitor comes with a comrade, bringing more cattle, and is honoured in the 
same way. They may not, however, take their food out of tire dish, but have it 
handed to them on bits ot wood. They wait two or three months, and often 
repeat these visits. At length the bride is brought away to the bridegroom’s 
kraal, and by the same comrade, who makes his entry with the words, "Come, 
let us bring the bride home, the beer is brewed.” On this day water Is poured 
over the bride, and she rises from her place weeping. They kill and cook, and 
brew beer. But of the principal dish, a stiff porridge, the bridegroom dees not 
eat ; he merely pinches a bit off, and throw* it in front of the hut. In the 
evening the witch doctor comes and performs hii hocus-pocus over the two. 
That night the bridegroom does no: sleep with the bride, but among the girls of 
the kraal. N’evt day both go to the bridegroom’s home ; and there, after the 
first night, both are scratched by the witch-doctor in various parts of the body, 
and their blood reciprocally rubbed into the wounds. 

A European can much more easily fancy himself without doctor or parson 
than can a negro without a witch-doctor. Many forms of superstition perhaps 
excite a smile through thrr childish simplicity. But when it threatens the life 
and property of tic individual we cannot but think it highly pernicious. On the 
Lower Zambesi the natives live for months together on the fruit of the mango, 
yet nobody will plant one, though it might be done without any trouble. The 
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belief that whoever plants a tree will soon die i* firmly rooted in them. When 
IJvingstonc advised the Makoloio to take some mango-»toncs to plant in their 
country, they openly declared that "they did not wish to die directly.* A 
similar superstition prevails among the native Portuguese of Tete, that no one 
who plants coffee will ever he happy again ; yet they drink it and aw? all the 
happier for it. Belief in witches is no less widely spread in L’nyoro and Uganda 
than belief in vampires, old women in the form of hyenas, or cannibal demons. 
It is believed that there .ue men who leave their huts at night and kill wanderers, 
devouring their flesh or employing it in all kinds of magic arts. They retain, 
indeed, their human form, but understand the way to make themselves intangible 
by means of witchcraft. Spear thrusts and shots do not hurt them ; but with 
certain sticks they can be driven along till they become visible in the light of 
day. This passion for human flesh is hereditary in certain families ; and the 
members of these are of no use either for marriage or service, since they will net 
cat all foods, and arc cross-grained. Whoever comes into their company flies 
from them, but will not say what he has seen. There arc witches also, who can 
poison food with a giar.ee, and give it to others to cat. Only when the right 
woman (women alcnc are capable of this kind of magic) is found, and spits thrice 
on the body of the sick person, do the pains disappear. The list of portents, and 
of consecrated things and animals, is infinite. A buffalo or a dwarf antelope 
crossing their path bring! had luck to the Waganda, the trngHapkus brings luck. 
Universal, and especially potent, with men and women alike, is the belief in the 
evil eye, which may even cause death. 

When a Bcchuana dies, his knee-joints, and if necessary his hip- joint*, are cut 
across, to facilitate the folding up of the corpse. The loins arc wrapped in a 
fresh he-goat’s skin, and the whole body in a fresh ox-hide. The grave is bathed 
with •• medicine" water, and the very foot-prints of the bearers sprinkled with 
water from a consecrated horn. The pot in which the holy water was is broken 
over the grave. A small thong from the skin of the corpse is bound round the 
widow's forehead. The relations kneel on the grave, and for a long time great 
lamentation is made there morning and evening. No cow is milked on the day 
of death. The bearers arc purified by having their fingers scratched and a 
medicine rubbed in ; but the nearest mourners arc scratched all over their 
bodies, and further freed from impurity by having thcii legs dotted all over with 
a piece of wood smeared with fat. The mourners also smear themselves with 
charcoal instead of with red earth. The whole kraal then dot their faces with 
ashes, eat one grain of the deceased’* oom, together with dry cow-dung, visit hi* 
hut. and return Into their own huts, entering head last. Then the ornaments of 
the father or mother, if surviving, are hung upon the youngest child. Finally, the 
people of the kraal remove their mourning by the aid of water and fresh co w- 
dung. 

The forms of burial, in their more complete manifestations, as found among 
most tribe!, joint to the desire to cherish the memory of the deceased, and to 
keep in touch with him. Hence the erection of a heap of. stones over or beside 
the grave, the fencing it with skulls of the vanquished, with elephants* teeth and 
other trophies of the chase ; the construction of nichc-shajied graves, as in the 
cut, vol. I. p. 48, in order to preserve the corpse from direct contact with the 
earth of the mound ; among the Lunda tribes and the WagaixU, the guarding of 
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the kings’ grave? and fitting them out with fetish-huts, and the visits accompanied 
with sacrifice, which their successors have to pay to them at regular intervals ; the 
Herero custom of burying witch-doctors so far away that they cannot find their 
way back. Interment in the hut occurs, as with the Duallas, but also the 
destruction of the hut which the deceased has inhabited ; or else the whole 
village migrates when a chief dies. It is an ultimate offshoot from this, when 
the Manganja bewail their dead for two days, and then smash their crockery', and 
throw away their stoics. There, too, as a sign of mourning, people wrap palm 
leaves about their heads, necks, breasts, arms, and leg), and leave them till they 
drop off. Graves arc dug in common burying-plices near the village) and under 
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the shade of trees. The Manganja lay utensils which the dead person used in 
life on his grave, and plant a banmia-biish at the head end. The northward 
position of the head is said to be universal among the Nyassa tribes ; the Bongos 
lay men facing north, women facing south ; the Azandeh lay them looking east 
and west respectively. The squatting position is the more usual. The body, 
tied together with cord, is wrapped in a rug of hides, and placed in a very deep 
grave, furnished with a niche-shaped side-chamber, to that the body (a* is 
prescribed too by Islam) has rot to bear the pressure of the *©il lifted for filling 
the grave. The Azandeh arrange the body in the sepulchral chamber, which i) 
protected with poles, sitting on its chair, or lying In a coffin- for perhaps boat-] 
shaped tree-stem, and finally, when the grave ha-s been well stamped down, set up 
a hut. Strangers are simply exposed. The Bongos erect a great cylindrical 
stone-heap over the grave, upon the middle of which a water- jar is placed. The 
place nf burial, which is close to the dwellings, it always indicated by high 
woo:fon poles, adorned with many notches and incisions; the branches, by 
utilising the natural forks, are sharpened to look like horns. A belief in a 
further iife after death is at the bottom of all these modes of burial. On the 
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Cameroon coast the soul takes; nine days to reach tho place of its eternal test ; 
and hence the funeral feast L not lv*Id for nine days after death. The 
stone mounds frequent in South Africa, anil in Southern Equatorial Africa, are 
partly monuments, partly, no doubt, obscure memorial tokens in honour of some 
spiritual being. They occur not only in negro countries, but also among 
Hottentots and Gal las. They arc found most frequently on mountains or passes, 1 
by roads, in short, in places which need to be distinguished for any reason, in 
general, no doubt, as boundary or road marks. Thus two rise exactly at the 
point where, as you descend from Miu e towards the Rovuma country, you catch 
the first view of the blue surface of Lake Nyassa. A sanctity of unknown origin 
is attached also to particular stones, such as old stone weapons. A gigantic 
granite pillar near Cambab in Bcnguella is called Temhalui, or “ Devil’s finger.” 
Very peculiar arc the Madi sepulchral monuments, consisting mostly of two 
narrow stones sloping towards each other, and two smaller slabs, covering the 
opening between them ; a regular stone-laying. Among the Bayansi Smoking, 
perhaps with a view to preserving, is said to occur. In the Soudan the negroes 
arc distinguished for the care they take in their burials. While those who have 
gone over to Liam carelessly leave grave* insufficiently protect cd against wild 
beasts, so that most corpses become in a few days the prey of the hycnan, here 
one sees monuments with large, well-rounded vaults, on tho top of which again 
stand* an am, while others arc marked with a few tree-stems or poles laid across. 

The funeral is followed by feasts of lavish gluttony. Zulu chiefs were 
accompanied to the tomb by i ooo cattle, the fiesh of which was devoured by 
tta survivors. Paitn-wiac, beer, spirits, arc brought in enormous quantities for 
the carnival. While meat is seldom to be got at ordinary seasons— only the 
wealthiest people killing except at these feasting-time^ not iess than thirty goats, 
and many sheep as well, were slaughtered at the death of a Bakwiri village-chiefs 
wife. The burial-place of the chiefs of Canyumba in Bite is marked by a great 
trophy of human or animal skulls. Here as everywhere shaving the head, paint- 
ing with yellow ochre, clothes of inferior quality, abstinence from certain foods, 
arc among the signs of mourning. In Dahomey on the death of the king his 
wives destroy all the furniture in the palace, after which they used formerly to kill 
each other by hundreds. Upon the graves, which at times used to be fenced 
round with clcptant* teeth, people throw broken crockery of all sort* The 
companions of a fetish priest throw a handful of rand apiece into his grave, and 
stick three stakes into it to correspond with h:s head, his middle parts, and his 
feet. The custom on the Loango coast of tanging up corpses as bundles between 
two pole*, may have reference to a particular way of death : for in the Cameroon* 
district the corpse* of people who die out of d<x>rs ate *3 disposed. 

The most remarkable usages take place at the death or burial of the king. 
If his iiliiCNS begins to be dangcrous.it is kept secret. A chief takc3 his place, 
ar*d gives out perhaps that the king has gone to his plantations ; all people in 
his neighbourhood arc kept in confinement. But some always get away, and 
cany* the melancholy tidings to their nearest relations and friends with the greatest 
precaution, saying : 14 Things look dangerous." M The great tree is about to fall” 
“ A shaking of the ground is drawing on.” For the death of a king may in no 
ease be mentioned in plain word* Even the announcement of his death is made 

* {So Alvo in Kucfc ; l.ut ihef *i< lul iejo/«icd these a. b any wnj cormctuvl v i;h M q&hur.l bjInjO 
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in figurative language. Among the T*his of the Gold Coast the beard and 
head of the corpse are shaved, and a man is then killed “ so that he may have 
a stool when he washes his feet.” The dead man’s favourite viands arc set before 
him every day. Of these only the so-called “soul -persons" may taste, who 
during their lives have been distinguished by special gold ornaments, and are 
finally laid with their necks broken, at the head or foot of the grave. The other 
companions of the dead, when the funeral is over, have their throats cut by a 
troop of the king's sons and grandsons, acting as executioner*. Xo member of 
the royal family on the mother's side may attend the funeral, on pain of losing 
his rights of inheritance. 'Hie companions of the dead are chosen by tacit agree- 
ment from the slaves and others who have been guilty of any offence. Some cf 
the king’s wives too arc sent after him. The remainder of those about him have 
to abstain from all bitter kinds of food, substantially to take only palm-wine and 
.spirit*, to shave their heads and wear mourning. After iliac the nomination of 
a successor, from among the sisters' sons, takes place. The iiotalation of ilic 
new king goes forward with festivities. The deceased is not laid to rest till 4 
■ood deal later, his bier having till then been exposed to view. During this time 
the executioners, the king’s grave-diggers, and those who have come from outside 
to partake in the feast, in Loango also the slaves of the deceased, have permuaion 
to take victuals wherever they find any. Meanwhile dancing, yelling, and shew- 
ing go on constantly round an image dad in cosily raiment, which represents the 
king and is set np in a palm-leaf hut. The I-oango negroes build a highly clumsy 
house, which the subjects draw to Lubu on Loango Hay, the place glorified in 
legend, and the only spot where a nobleman of the Loango may be interred. 
To this end broad roads are industriously made ; but even industry flags, and it 
may happen that the hearse stands still, until some superstitious village-chief ha* 
it moved on beyond his boundary in the direction of Lubu Sham fights take 
place in connection with the business, the aim of them being the surrender of the 
body to the inhabitants of the privileged village of Lubu for its final transport to 
the place of burial. Perhaps these fights arc to be interpreted as a substitute for 
the obsolete human sacrifices which still go on to an immense extent in the blood- 
stained kingdoms of Dahomey and Ashantec, 1 and also in Central and East Africa, 
Ten maidens followed Osaka's mother to the tomb. 

Under the guidance of foreigners some negro tribes have become stalwart 
sailors ; but keels, sails, and rudders had to be introduced from without. The 
Central African lakes offer more inducement than most to navigation, but on 
none of them were sailing-vessels seen till Arabs and Europeans brought them 
in. With infinitesimal exceptions, they never got beyond the dug-out tree- stems, 
for which indeed the giant trees of Equatorial Africa afford good material. Even 
500 years ago, when Lopez gave his description of the kingdom of Congo, gigantic 
canoe* with snoots like crocodiles floated on that river. Apart from the Waganda 
canoes built of planks, which may make us imagine influences finding their way 
from the coast, these huge single trees arc the culmination of negro boat-building, 
so that this bears no relation to the sire of their navigable waters. On the calm, 
shallow Lake Xgami, with its abundance of fish and population that may almost 
bz called amphibious, one would have expected an active navigation, but we find 
(VVrUlra Ukorc the law Artanw " »•»,” which ho, 11 may to toped, pm u ei>l to them in dot ©wnuy.l 
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nothing but a few small dug-out canoes u ith which the natives cross the lake in still 
weather. On the I’pper Zambesi, Serpa Pinto saw for the first time a canoe 
33 feet long. Distinctly latger, but equally simple canoes appear on the Congo 
and the great Lake Nyana. Rafts made of bundles of reeds or rushes, such as 
the dwellers round Nyanta make of the leaf-stalks of the palm, and the Shillooks 
of ambattA, the spongy wood of the iurviiniera, carry whole groups of men 
on NgamL 

Lichtenstein remarks indeed that a certain dread of water is common to 
all Kaffir stocks, but most to those who dwell on the coast “They know," he 
says. “ no kind ot boat and in spite of their penury reject the easy means of 
procuring sustenance by means of fishing. The Kaffirs of the interior again cat 
no fish, and drink water only in the most urgent thirst when milk and whey are 
quite unattainable. No negroes who wear leather clothing ever wash it, but 
grease It with fat as they’ do their bodies. They like the proximity of springs 
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and rivers for the sake of their cattle only." Arc not we to assume that the 
development of so sharply-marked a peculiarity was only possible in an inland and 
pastoral life of somewhat long duration, which would lead men to think that the 
land was his natural place of abode and sole source of food ? Generally speaking 
the negroes of West Africa seem to take much more kindly to the water than 
those of the East. Yet excellent boatmen and fishermen live on the Nile ; as 
for Instance the Shillooks. Negroes have not tlx same passion for bathing as 
the men of tbcii race in the Pacific. On cloudy days they avoid the water ; and 
they leave the watery chase to the nomad hunters or trappers who form tribes of 
their own. On the whole Zulu coast hardly a fish is caught by natives. 

Trade reveals good and useful natural qualities in the negro ; they take to it 
in earnest and xealously. Most of them have a natnral turn for trade. It suits 
their restless nature, their curiosity and garrulity : they like trade more for its 
own sake than for the profit, and it forms their pastime. Among many tribes 
it has taken the character of a mischievous passion, for the sake of which they 
abandon all productive labour for a life of chaffering vagabondage. The negro 
comes into a station with an elephant's tusk, considers the price offered, demands 
more, and at last goes away without wiling. Next day he tries it on with 
another merchant, talks, considers, racks his brains, and goes off. He continues 
this business from day to day till at last he sells the precious tusk to some one 
who gives him less than lire first dealer had offered. Trading often falls to the 
share of the women as their sole occupation. 

If the market-place is the spot where the negro is happiest, this preference is 
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often based less on economic grounds than on hi* geniality. From the Fish 
River to Kuka, and from Lagos to Zanzibar, the market is the centre of all thf 
more stirring life in negro communities, and attempts to train him to culture have 
made their most effectual start from this tendency. Trade is a great implement 
of civilization for Africa ; and this is as true of the furthest interior whither 
Europeans or Africans seldom penetrate, as of the place* on the coast. In the 
larger localities like Ujiji and Xyangwe, permanent markets of more titan-local im- 
portance arc found. Everything can be bought and sold here, from the commonest 
earthenware pots to the prettiest girls from Usukuma. Hither flock from 1000 
to 3000 native* of both sexes and various ages. How like is this market traffic, 
with all its uproar and sound of human voices, to one of our own markets ! There 
is the same rivalry in praising the goods, the violent brisk movements, the expressive 
gesture, the inquiring searching glance, the changing looks of depreciation or 
triumph, of apprehension, delight, approbation. So says Stanley. Trade customs 
arc roe everywhere alike. If when negotiating with the Bang alas of Angola you 
do not quickly give them what they want, they go away and do not come back. 
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Then perhaps they try to get possession of live coveted object by means of theft. 
It is otherwise with the Song os and Kiokos, who let you deal with them in the 
usual way. To buy even some small article you must go to the market ; people 
avoid trading anywhere else. If a man says to another “ Sell me this hen,’ or 
“ that fruit," the answer as a rule will be “ Come to the market-place." The crowd 
gives confidence to individuals, and the inviolability of the visitor to the market, 
and of the market itself, looks like an idea of justice consecrated by long practice 
Does not this remind us of the old Germanic “ Market-peace * P 

Such is the local traffic. Traffic at a distance seems to have received its 
first impulse from the appearance of Europeans and Arabs on the coast 
Artificial roads, one of the first signs of a people’s progress, arc (with a few slight 
exceptions, such as Uganda), not to be found in negTO Africa. The most 
frequented roads arc goat tracks, less than a foot wide. They arc trodden out 
by men and animal* during the travelling season, and in the rainy season perish 
.and get grown over. In open or desert spots, four or five such tracks run along 
side each other ; in districts of much bush they are tunnels through the shnibi 
and branches, and make it difficult for the porters to get their loads along Fieldi 
and villages are surrounded with abattis, which compel deviations. In the open 
country one may set down a fifth of the distance to windings ; where there arc 
obstacles, you tray take them as half. The most laborious roads lead through 
tall, hanl grass ; in the mountains, through the beds of torrents ; or lastly, along 
the swampy shores of streams, and occasionally through water. Among the most 
frequent way-marks are bleached bones and skulls, potsherds, or imitations of 
bows and arrow*, indicating that water is near. 

Rivers are, when posable, forded. In Burton's day only two rivers were bridged 
between Ujiji and the coast, while the Malagarasi could be crossed by a ferry. 
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These bridges are often constructed with much patience ; that over the Rovubc, 
which Cameron crossed on hit return march from Xyangwe. consisted of pole* 
over 30 feet high. Wilton had to cross a bridge over the Wami, on his way 
from Bagamoyo to Lake Victoria, which was built of two strong creeping plants, 
fastened at cither end to stout trees. These were attached at short distances by 
transverse piece* of wood, carrying long beams ; a third layer of short sticks, 
placed on these, formed the floor of the bridge. The whole was supported by 
some stout poles which were driven into the river bed, and fastened to the plants 
that served as ropes ; two other creepers, similarly drawn over them, formed the 
rail and added to the solidity of the construction. When new, this bridge must 
have been capable of bearing a great weight j then, however, it was old — the 
whole affair swung and shook, so that it was hard to maintain one’s balance. 
Bridges built on a larger scale, such as those Junker saw thrown across the 
Assa river with its many branches, arc extremely rare. These were constructed of 
thin supple stems, which did not offer too much resistance to the current, laid 
with thin boards, and similarly firmly suspended at the ends by lianas which had 
been hauled taut The caravan closes up at the crossing-places ; at other times 
it marches in .1 long straggling line, so that the leader is obliged to mark all 
wrong turnings by drawing lines with his spear or laying twigs. At these 
gathering points, tco, the camp is pitched, under great trees, or in the shade of 
rocks j when in a friendly territory, hard by a village 

The permanent caravan-roads call for special attention. They are of the 
greatest importance to the culture of Africa at large, since they have long formed 
the channels through which every stimulus to culture found its way from foreign 
countries into the interior. The most important arc those that come in from the 
cast, since they lead directly into the heart of the negro countries. The south 
and west. too. are less favoured in this respect ; only the Portuguese road to 
Cazemte's country had a certain importance here. The northern roads through 
the desert to the Soudan, however, do not lead directly to the negroes, but at first 
into the mixed states of the Cancoris, Fulbei, and Arabs, whose intercourse with 
the negroes to the south unhappily results, as in the ease of the old Egyptians, 
in slavery. 

In the east, however, not foreigners but the negroes themselves have been 
active in the caravan-trade. Here is the true scat of the trade in negroes ; here 
especially the porter system Is organised. It was formerly far easier to reach 
Uganda or Ujijl from Bagamoyo than Stanley Pool from the mouth of the Congo. 
The Wanyamwesi, those talented, keen traders and colonist.*, have made their 
roads to the coast from time immemorial. When one was closed by war or a 
blood-feud, they opened up another ; but the caravans proper called Safari in 
Kiswahcli, Lugtxdo in Kinyamwesi — for long consisted only of hired porters from 
the coast. Burton states that it was only shortly before his time that the 
inhabitants of tho coast began to go on this business. These people do not care 
to leave their fields between October and May, and for this reason the caravans 
to the coast select as a rule the dry season. The tone of a caravan depends a 
good deal upon the supply of victuals ; and the distribution of the meat rations in 
East African caravans is strictly regulated by ancient custom — the head belongs 
to tlie witch-doctor or scribe, as the ease may be ; the brisket to the flag-bearer ; 
the hind jmrt to the chief guide ; the heart to the horn-blower ; a leg to the crier. 
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These car&vana usually lose a ilea! of time over their preparation ; then they try 
to make it. up, until sickness or desertion constrains them again to a slow advance 
or more loss of time. They shorten the hours on the way by singing, yelling, 
shouting words never heard on other occasions; and this noise is redoubled as 
they approach a village, when the flag is unfolded and the dmm beaten. * Hupa % 
Hupa — forwards, forwards ! Mgogolo, the halting-place ! Food, 
food ! Don’t be tired ! Here in the village, home is at hand I 
0 , we see our mother I We will eat I " Yet even in districts 
ivhcrc villages are plenty, they do not always turn in there, for 
all people are not well disposed to caravans. The Wamrima, 
who are used to intercourse, let strangers unhesitatingly into 
their villages, and so do the Wanyamwesi ; but the Wasaramo 
will not take in any Wanyamwesi ; while in Ugogo it is usual 
always to camp in the open from mistrust cf the population. 
Further to the north, in the Masai country, the caravans arc 
Hke warlike expeditions. They march slowly and in close 
order, since the Masai cut off lagging porters and knock them 
over. As soon as the camping-ground is reached, a circular 
fortification is at once made of thorny shrubs. 

The pace of the caravans is naturally very various. Burton 
mentions one led by Arabs that did its thirty miles a day; but 
this is quite exceptional. Two and a half miles an hour must 
be a very liberal average for a long journey. Livingstone, with 
his powerful Makoiolo. did somewhat more ; but I^certlas 
porters in East Africa were amazed at the suggestion that they 
had to do 10 miles in a day, while Pcthcrick's porters marched 
20 miles in the day. These differences arc explained by the 
quality of the human material, by the ground, by the climate. 
Gabon's conclusion from much experience seems to fit the ease 
pretty well — that 1 2 miles or so a day is a good average, and 
that the man who can get a caravan through a rough country 
500 miles in a month and a half, deserves praise. 

The principal starting-points from which caravans have from 
old times gone into the interior, m eases where the chief des- 
tinations were the Masai and Wakamba countries, L’gogo and 
Unyam ivcsi, or the districts of the Makua and Wayao, that is, 
their mojt productive hunting-grounds for slaves, arc Mombasa, 
Sofala, and Zanzibar. Even at the beginning of this century 
they had penetrated as far as Lake Victoria, and Livingstone 
found angle traders on the Zambesi. We know nothing of foreign trade on the 
west ccast till the arrival of the Portuguese in the fifteenth century. But the 
Egyptians undoubtedly traded with the negroes on the Upper Nile, and traders 
must even :n ancient rimes have brought news of lakes and snowy mountains 
from the interior to the Equatorial East Coast. The traders who penetrated into 
the interior from the east coast as later from ilic west were not as a rule negroes, 
but Arabs and half-castes. Negroes, indeed, display talent enough in their internal 
traffic, but in foreign trade they lack a correct estimate both of the goods and of 
the forces that come into play. Little as the negro can in general be said to 
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occupy I he position denoted by the “ childhood of humanity,” it ii yet true that 
certain tendencies belonging to the children of higher races survive in him. 
Centuries ago Vasco dc Gama was astonished to see the negro rejecting gold and 
silver with contempt, and clutching like a child at glass beads and other frippery. 
At bottom he is in this the same to-day. 

Where trade with Arabs or Europeans begins, bods are almost indispensable 
in any trade transactions. The quality in demand is not always the same, but is 
in a certain degree governed by the fashion. Even in the sixteenth century beads 
had a currency value among the inhabitants of the Angola coast, and the old 
Venetian beads which arc found, quite worn down, in graves, point to the still 
greater antiquity of this tendency. Rut excessive importation has everywhere 
caused a rapid fall in value. Glass beads depreciate more and more every year, 
and now serve only the objects of feminine vanity ; it is long, says Schweinfurth, 
since they were hoarded as treasures, and buried like precious stones. The 
preference for cowries shows more persistence. These have spread, especially 
from East Africa, as money ; but even in the sixteenth century they were in use- 
on the west coast. They were however given up, as too heavy, in places where 
they no longer had a high value. Cowries arc also used as dice. In Nyangwe, 
besides the cowries, slaves and goats were generally current in Cameron’s time. 
On the Upper Nile copper and brass have taken their place, and in the form of 
rings have a money value throughout Equatorial Africa. Besides these, iron axes 
and rings are in circulation, also pieces of iron shaped like horse-shoes or hoes, as 
shown in the cut, vol. i. p. 91. On Lake Bemba three iron hoes were the fare 
asked of Livingstone for putting ten persons across. Cotton doth in uselessly 
narrow strips passe* as money in the Soudan to beyond Adamowa, while in Bornu 
money even takes the form of " tobes 11 or shirts, never intended frw wearing. 
Cattle arc currency among all pastoral race; ; but, with the exception of Abyssinia 
and many parts of the Sahara and the Soudan, where sums arc reckoned in Maria 
Theresa dollar*, coins have established themselves only in the most progressive and 
prosperous districts, like Basutoland or the Equatorial East Coast; now, too, 
on the Niger. 

Export trade, so important fa- the collective development of culture in Africa, 
suffer; even more from the small number of articles of export. But it is certain 
that this is capable of Increase. Cameron mentioned as poaible articles, sugar- 
cane, cotton, palm-oil, coffee, tobacco, sesamum, castor-oil, black and red pepper, 
useful timber trees, rice, wheat, sorghum, mairc, caoutchouc, gum copal, hemp, 
ivory, hides, wax, iron, coal, copper, gold, silver, cinnabar, and salt. In this list. 
Kohl ft remarks : “ Cameron might easily have added as many more to the number 
of products quoted by him ; of those he has omitted I will mention only ostrich 
feathers and ground-nuts." It would indeed be rtrange if a hardly-opened tropical 
country like Africa did not hide a heat of unlifted treasures. According to a 
calculation of Westendorp, in the twenty year*. 1857-1876, Africa sent to Europe 
alone on an average 614 tons of ivory every year, apart from the export to India 
and America. Beside this, caoutchouc, palm-oil, and copal have become import- 
ant, and the development of plantations will add other articles of export. It is, 
moreover, one of the countries of the earth most rich in iron, it contains great 
depoats of coal and copper, and has gold and diamonds. 

Volatile and curious, the negro has developed an etiquette of travel. If people 
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who are unacquainted mocc each other, they avoid a close approach. The later 
comers rather remain standing or sitting at a certain distance till the other* 
condescend to take notice of them. Then they draw near, and, in answer to 
questions, narrate their experiences in strict succession. Many have a custom of 
imparting news with the most serious countenance, and with often-rcocatcd hand- 
clapping. In this case the s(«akcr always speaks in quite short sentences, two to 
four words long, which the other repeats. Apart from this natural distrust, only 
those who have been frequently raided by slave-traders, or the robber-tribes, arc 
unfriendly on principle. Otherwise the stranger who is travelling as a merchant, 
or at least with goods, h the guest of the chief, who, as having the monopoly of 
trade, seeks to get some profit out of him. Among many negro tribes hospitality 
is not so pure nor so firmly maintained as among other races, being ruined by 
selfishness. But even' one who has travelled has particular friends among other 
tribes, called kal<i, who surrender their huts and wives to him. This custom is 
naturally based upon reciprocity. The custom of bleed- friendship, by exchang- 
ing blood as a seal of friendship, is universal. The bond is made closer by 
the exchange of rings from the skin of victims that have boon eaten in 
common. Oaths of fidelity arc yet more binding. Among the Wakanda 
the emissaries of the two parties squat together in a circle round a pot as 
large as the fist, roughly moulded in clay and dried in the sun, containing water. 
The speakers take a ‘tick in their hands and speak. Upping all the time on the 
pat, of the friendly disposition of their belongings, until one takes the pot in his 
hand, and with’ the speech. “ If we break the friendship which we have here 
promised, may we be broken like this i»ot," dashes it to the ground. The 
Mussulman SwaheSis, in place of an oath, dash down a cocoa-nut in the mosque. 
The Wakikuyu strangle a lamb, wishing that they may undergo the same death 
if they break the oath. Is this a relic of human sacrifice, such as seals an alliance 
among Central African negroes’ Oaths are also sanctioned by fire. In spite cf 
the solemn formulae of alliance, either party can dissolve it. It goes without the 
previous knowledge of the other to the spot where the original meeting took place, 
kills a sheep and pours a little blood into a fragment of the pot used in making 
the alliance, or sprinkles the whole place with it. Thus it sets itself free from the 
oath. 

Hand-shaking is a usual form of greeting with some tribes. Van Gclc was 
delighted with the friendly hand-shake of the Bansis on the Upper Ubangi. “The 
cordial pressure of the hand,” says Junker, “with which one is greeted by negroes, 
appeals to our sympathy much more than the Arab custom of touching the finger- 
tips.* The women often held Gambari's hand for minute* together. Many tribes 
great each other by clapping hands ; the Boboros of the Cameroon* by laying 
palms together. The Dink as' greeting used to be spitting on each other. Tbs 
world-wide custom of holding out grass or twigs as a sign of friendly meeting 
recurs also among the negroes. 

Among all the great groups of the “ natural" races, the negroes arc the best 
and keenest tillers of the ground A minority despise agriculture and only breed 
cattle ; many combine both occupations. Among the genuine tillers, the whole 
life of the family is taken 11? with agriculture ; and hence the months are by 
preference called after the operations which it demands. Constant clearings 
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change forests to fields, and the ground is manured wish the allies of the burnt 
thicket. In the middle of the fields rise the light watch-towers, from which a 
watchman scares grain-eating hirds and other thieves. An African cultivated 
landscape is incomplete without bams. The rapidity with which, when newly* 
imported, the most various forms of cultivation spread in Africa says much for 
the attention which is devoted to this branch of economy- Industries, again, 
which may be called agricultural, like the preparation of meal from millet and 
other crops, also from cassava, the fabrication of fermented drinks from grain, 
or the manufacture of cotton, are widely known and sedulously fostered. 




The ground for cultivation is cleared by means of fire, 01 with the hatchet or 
small axe. On the cart coast a broad chopper with spear shaped blade and 
short handle is also used The lance or spcar-hcaJ lias in general to serve many 
peaceful purposes. I-argcr trees arc killed by barking. Thorny branches are 
placed as a border to the fields, under the shelter of which close quick hedges 
gradually grow up. The ground it broken and cleared of weeds with a wooden 
spade sharpened to an edge at either end. Many people* haw hitherto not 
ventured to use iron tools, since they keep away the rain. When the ground has 
been got ready, somewhere about the beginning of the rainy season, the sower 
walks over the field, scraping a hole with his risked foot at every step, into which 
he lets some grains fall from his hand ; the foot covers them up, and if the good 
witch-doctor makes rain enough, and the bad one docs not keep it back, there 
is nothing more to be done till harvest, except to hoc the weeds once. Home 
peoples have a special crcsccnt-shaped tool for this purpose. In general this 
labour docs not go very- deep, and Livingstone expresses a universal truth when 
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he says that the Manyema hoeing ii little belter than scraping the soil and cutting 
through the roots of grass and weeds by a honzontal motion of the hoe Or knife. 
Hence the necessity of frequently changing the ground. Yet there arc differences: 
the position of the Axandeh towards she Bongos is that of large but lazy and 
careless landowners towards an industrious population of farmers. But, on the 
whole, it is rather a persistent and varied than an exacting form of labour, and 
for this reason it is left in a great measure to the women and children. 




K»n* 'moos inn woo?i of <arvw oic-SiUi res! sire (Belm Muaon. ) 



A field is sometimes planted rot only with one crop, but is 11 interplanted.' 
Thu> in the east, potatoes or manioc are set in the fields of eajamts or sorghum, 
which require two seaso-u to riper. ; or heans are sown, and find their support in 
this way. Here and there bottle-gourds trail on thegmund. Tohacco is planted 
close by the huts, where it flourishes well in the abundance of manure. The 
bulb? whose juice is used for poisoning arrows, grow in front of the council-house. 
Castor-oil trees stand at wide intervals between other field-plants. Sowing and 
harvesting go on all the year round. Sorghum, sown in the autumn rains, remains 
quiescent in the dry season, and quickly develops in the spring rains till it ripens 
in May. Maize, pulse, gourds, and other quickly-ripening plants, arc sown in 
the great rains. When they are got in. fxnid/L’ria is cultivated in their stead. 
The ears of com arc cut one by one with a knife before the grain falls out, and 
lef: to dry in the hut. Occasionally they are threshed on hard ground or smooth 
nxks as a floor, with long thin switches, on which a few of the end twigs have 
been allowed to remain. 
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clever shot is certain to 
find many adherents ; as 
explorers like Pogge and 
Wissmann have found to 
their advantage. Very 
popular is porridge made 
by grinding and boiling 
the grains of millet and 
also of maize. The ncgrccs 
use grinding-stones worked 
by hand, as in the cut op- 



among the Manyema the open frames used for drying the maize serve also for 
storing it. 

The food of the negroes is almost universally composed of both animal and 

vegetable materials. It is only the Masai 
and the Gallas who arc said to reject all 
vegetable food. The cooking ait reaches 
very various stages. Schweinfurth praises 
the consummate cookery of the Dinkas, 
while among the Wakamba, according to 
Hildebrandt, the cuisine is at the lowest 
level. Raw flesh is very commonly eaten 
when hunting. The next stage is roasting 
on spits or split sticks. Drying of meat 
in the air is very general, especially in 
East Africa. Smoking appears to be 
known only within the domain of Arabic 
and European culture. The merited indi- 
genous to Arabia of roasting on hot stones 
or in heated holes in the ground occurs 
also among East African negroes ; some 
also boil the meat in water. Bones, either 
raw or after roasting, are smashed between 
stones, and the marrow used especially for 
greasing spears and swords ; but it is often 
preferred to the meat Negroes generally 
cat fat in great quantities, being in this 
respect in no way influenced by their 
tropical climate. Meat and fat are the negro's ideal of the desirable. Meat 
and goodwill go hand in hand through Africa," writes Horace Walier in Living- 
stone’s last Journal. A 
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positc; in the East, roller- Hum iriMiEf-.toi* (A ^L i v cgroag ; 
stones arc found in Zanzibar 
and the coast regions. Roundish stones as big as the fist, sometimes mistaken 
lor the crushing-stones, serve for sharpening. Flat unleavened dampers, baked 
on hot plates of stone or iron, uke the place of our bread. In the lake- 
district bananas form the predominant food ; and among the West African* 
manioc takes the first place. 
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Among seasoning* sail is that inosl in demand. It is oik of the most 
important article* of Central African trade, and is replaced also by pota-h- 
sub*titutes. Some races go entirely without it. Cayenne pepper, which is 
indigenous to Africa, U used by some tribes on the Upper Nile, not as seasoning, 
but as arrow-poison. Certain aromatic herbs arc taken in infusions like tea ; 
and the negroes often besprinkle their greased bodies with 
the powder of them. They make intoxicating drinks in 
great quantity. 

Millet or maize beer is brened from malted giants, with 
the invariable addition of aromatic herbs. Intoxicating 
drinks are prepared also from bananas, sugar-cane, and 
honey ; and the practice of tapping various spocies of palm 
runs through the whole zone of palms. Negroes did not 
wait for the Euroiwan to come With his spirits ; nearly all 
have fomented drinks, and drunkenness i» so general a 
vice that people who know the facts, like Wissniann, indi- 
cate it as a practical danger to peaceable intercourse with 
negroes, and recommend that negotiations w ith chiefs should, 
when possible, be opened betimes before the great open-air 
booze* under some shady tree, which often last far into the 
night, have begun. Singing and dancing goes on to the 
sound of the drum, and next day one of the guests — for no 
one is invited who docs not return the entertainment — bids 
the company to meet round a fresh trough. Beer* prevail 
in the south and north, palm and banana wine in the equatorial regions. Of other 
luxuries the chief arc tobacco, hemp, crricc-beans. and //rr«-nuu. Tobacco is 
passionately enjoyed, and in the most various forms. In East Africa smoking 
predominates among heathens chewing among Mussulmans. The Kaffirs snuff, 
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strewing the tobacco mixed with pungent substances on a piece of .--km, and sniffing 
the stinging narcotic dust into the nose in long draught* On!}- well-to-do persons 
take pinches out of the box ; they carry their snuff in a tube in the lobe of the car, 
orcl.sc in boxes of gourd or ivory hung round the neck or to the belt. Part of the 
paraphernalia is the ncae-ipcon or libtko, a miniature shovel two to fourteen 
inches in length ; which is also used to clean the hands after a meal and to scratch 
the back. Smoking is still more widespread The apparatus is of the most 
various kinds , in South Africa antelope-horns arc used, the broader part serving as 
mouth-piece ; in the Equatorial district, pipe* holding a pound of tobacco ; where 
VOL. it 3 C 
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conditions arc no-* primitive, a hole in the ground with a perforated stone over 
it. By many it is regarded an the height of thi* luxury to swallow the water 
impregnated with nicotine which collects in the water-bags. The value which 
negroes attach to tobacco is shown by the great pari which it plays in their customs. 

The offer and acceptance of 

§ \ it is not only a specially com- 

V plimenury form of greeting, 

but it is a really important 
V. ll-r symbol in the preliminaries 

> , ; of a wedding, while in the 

Kasaicountry hernp-smoking 

^ ^ ^ Antler tire name 

with the 



either alone or 
tobacco. Europeans found 
this custom existing in South 
Africa. This smoking a 
Utmdl y done with a bubble* 
bubbler, consisting of a tube 
the upj>er end of which carries 
a bowl filled with the material 
to be smoked, while the low<r 
end is a hom partly filled 
Otherwise they 



W vnakc receptacles of day, 

which at one end receive the 
weed, and at the ocher allov 
the mouth to be brought 
close, while in the middle they 

dwelling remind Lake Xyanza 
take their coffee by chewing 
the raw beans. In the West- 
. «. 3. ub*cco-i«pes: 4- Hy Soo.k AM** Kita crn Soudan and in Upper 

Guinea the guru or k*Ui nuts 
are eaten. They contain a principle similar to that of tea and coffee, and form * 
chief article of trade in the Western Soudan and the Niger country. Their u« 
seems to spread diagonally through Northern Equatorial Africa to the uppermost 
part of the Congo basin ; there it occurs among the Monbuttus, though to a small 
extent, as if it had been only lately introduced. 

Some trades are. among the negroes, confined to special artisans to whose lot 
they have fallen in the division of labour ; others arc as a rule carried on together 
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selves to these alone and to nothing else. Pottery is mostly the women’s affair. In 
other respects the settled nature of agriculture seems to make it more favourable 
to handicrafts than the pastoral life with its tendency to nomadism. Livingstone 
conjectures that the great dexterity of the llanycti on the Middle Zambesi in 
ironwork and wood-carving may in part be referred 

to the fact that the fsrtse fly prevents them from ,'*■ 

keeping cattle. Thus the Waganda arc better 
workmen than the WabuiM, tlic Wanyamwesi than 

the Watuta, the Monbuttus than the Dinkas. ^||Pr s 

Hunting, too. ruins hanoicr-aft- ; cotton manufacture 1 » 

flourishes in West Africa where beasts arc scarce. ^ B 

In this connection the point to be most weightily B 4f 

emphasised is that the negro has now passed wholly 
out of the stage which we arc wont to denote by 

the “ Stone Age.” All their more important irapic- • H 

ments ami weapons which might be of stone arc I 

now of iron. Stone has not indeed been superseded IH 

in all forms. Grinding-Stones — that it pebbles that 
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Monbalit aithnm*!, cwiU ana nu.tie-ou-.-Vun mol »let. (Bolin Muma. ) 

Strangely enough, in Africa as elsewhere a certain reverence is paid to these 
relics of an older stage of culture. On a gate-post of the palisade which 
surrounded the village of Fonda on Lake Mocto, once the abode of Tippco Tib, 
Livingstone saw a stone of red porphyry flattened at one end and with a hole 
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tluough the middle. The people saw in this a charm, averting evil from the 
village. The same traveller found a precisely similar none stuck up in the same 
v.-iv on the gate-post of Cazongo's village 
Oscar lent reports that the Tuaregs attach a 
supernatural value to stone implements . and 
we Itcar the same from West Africa. They 
are believed to have fallen from heaven, or 
regarded as the weapons of larger ard stronger 
men of old time ; or else healing powers arc 
attributed to them. The Monbutt us hold a -i 
similar belief with regard to the polished axes 
and rings of pure specular iron which, being -■ 
at the present day quite unable to make them. 
they hold in honour. We would not, without 
further evidence, look upon this as a sign of 
the great antiquity of the Iron Age ; it reminds _ 
us rather of the awe felt by all negroes of 
what lias come down from of old. No negro 
will lightly venture to steal any old possession 
of the family or the tribe, though he regards any newly-imported article, especially 
if of European origin, as public property, not being so closely bound up with 
, its owner. In any ease, the 

Stone Age is so remote that even 
when iron U lacking, stone is no 
longer employed. Yon see the 
Bechuanas or Batoka on occa- 
sion till the ground with wooden 
hues, never with stone one*. If 
iron were something new, its 
distribution would show gaps of 
quite another kind. We know, 
no doubt, races dial bristle with 
iron, others that have little. 

V 11 iiilvil .ir.cn-'>. h 

inn . llii« v-f.-nri .'illy in :h • 

-- East and on the Upper Nile. 

But when we consider how in 
the countries where iron it most 
K*r .mrics*-, : . . o« tor. : 3 . of Mood, rn, »<i mmsik : plentiful and industry most 

*. j. .oortn nr-|ili!|ji. Zuto Naul Kaftu-01- lnJ -r..l acJ j vc j„ || lc Batoka COUntTV Of 
«M iBotn M«aewn.) ' -. . . 

among the Manganja on the 
Upper Rovuraa, after a slave-raid hundreds of smithies lie deserted, we may well be 
amazed that the thread of tradition has not long ago been broken, and that this 
trade docs not belong to the lost arts. Its salvation was that it was frequently 
carried on by special tribes of wandering smiths, often, too, a despised caste, as 
are still the smiths who live in separate villages among the Fors. Progress also 
was made in the direction of an industry n 1th fixed traditions : as when, among 
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the Malinka the furnaces 10 feet high arc, on a day (which is at the same time a 
village fcstivalj, filled with layers of iron and charcoal, and set in blast with scvcial 
bellows simultaneously. We know again that the Jaggas forge excellent weapons, 
and even understand wire -drawing. The Balubt iron-blades, damascened with 
copper or brass, are not only very serviceable, but alio beautiful pieces nf work. 

On the whole, however, both the manner in which the iron industry is carried 
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on, and its productions, are the same all over Africa ; we find ourselves in presence 
of an ar! which had a definite point of origin. Where this point was, it it 
difficult to say. Not in South Africa, since her iron-forging was unknown t 
Bushmen in historical timet. Taking everything together, the races of F.qua 
East Africa and of the Upper Nile are certainly the best smiths, and iron is 
found in larger quantities. Thus then an eastern origin is indicated for th 
also. We have already (p. 251) called attention to the Asiatic features in 
utensils. 



The only metal besides iron which the negroes smelt is copper ; but 
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get it and work it in Imt few districts, whence it radiates fat and wide an an 
article of trade and medium of exchange Hofrah on Xahaa on tlio Upper 
Bshr el Ghazal in the northern Equatorial region. Katanga in the southern, hive 
in this way gained reputation and great trade-influence Yet its distribution ha* 
remained limited. Many dialects have only one word for iron anil copper. Gold, 
in spite of the fact that they have it, so that, during the thousands of years' know- 
ledge that we have of Africa, gold-dust lias been, together with ivory and slaves, its 
principal article of export, has strangely enough never been worked by negroes. 
Gold ornaments arc found only in the parti touched by Moorish influence. In 
like manner silver occurs only in the regions inward from the East Coast which 
have been definitely controlled by the influence of Arabia and India. Somalis, 
Lhnakiis, and Abyssinians arc the ally African races at all approaching the 
negroes that wear silver ornaments. All the tribe* of the Upper Nile arc ignorant 
or the precious metals, in spite of the comparative proximity of Senuaar with its 
abundance of gold, and Abyssinia with its sliver. When Wane went 10 the 
Barb in 1 840, they knew nothing of silver, and valued gold no higher tluui copper. 

Negro earthenware vessels arc almost always without handles Among the 
chief exceptions are the handsome Menbuttu vends in the Berlin Ethnological 
Museum, as well as clay vessels from the Soudan. These of the Soudan, like 
those of almost antique' shape brought by F'egcl from Jen in Benue. unquestion- 
ably came into existence under Arab influence. Such handled vessels also occur 
in UjijL The ornament is scratched in. The wheel is universally unknown. 
Similarly, no mineral glaze is known, only varnish ; but with this the Wauyoro, 
for instance, can give a beautiful dead -black lustre. Even this, however, is 
unknown to many tribes, among whom use and dirt arc relied on to make the 
livings water-tight. The burning is, as a rule, feeble. 

Among the processes unknown to the Africans <£ the interior is any for 
attaching one piece of weed tightly to another. The climate is perhaps against the 
use of glue ; but that no kind of fastening is known by means of grooving or rabbeting 
or even nailing, may be thought all the more rcmaikablc when we consider the time 
aid labour expended upon wood-carving. This is executed with special tools. 
Among the Hereros the chiefs superintend this work, and seem especially to con- 
sider the manufacture of the pails fee milk and drink as something for which they 
are responsible. Wooden ornamental rings with peg* of polished silver or brass 
arc conspicuous. 

Flailing, weaving, and the kindred arts are highly developed. In a climate 
which makes tying appear the most practical mode of fastening, these arc of all 
negro industries those whose production* nofi astonish us by their perfection. 
String is twisted from sinew, the fibre of palms and aloe?, and lianas. From the 
reports of the Portuguese missionaries in the sixteenth century it may be gathered 
that on the West Coast the art of plaiting stood higher f-jmerly than it dees 
to-day. just as that of weaving once produced mats of rnf>h:a-i\\>tc with elegant 
designs, fringes, and even a velvety texture, which now are found only far in the 
interior. 

A striking fact about these people so rich in herds is their ignorance of 
tanning. It is found only In regions of Moorish influence; in tin? Houssa 
countries it may even be said to flourish. The negro pastoral races arc very 
clever at preparing ox-hides for cloaks and coverings, making them as soft as 
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cloth by beating with clubs, shaving the inner parts, and working the outside with 
a tool producing a carding ctTcce by means of inserted iron spikes. The Bcehu- 
anai especially understand this art, and the Wahwna yet better ; among whom 
we find skins of wild animals as soft as glove-leather worn by the best classes 
It is curious that exactly in Hast Africa where from time immemorial the sheep- 
skin or goatskin wrapped round tlie loins lias formed part of the national costume 



where among some tribes hide. serve to cover tile hut*. the population has 
neither discovered nor learned from others the principles of the most primitive 
tannery. Even the mimosa-bark, procurable in abundance, has not shown them 
the way to it 

Colton is grown and manufactured in a great part of East and West Africa, 
of the Soudan, and of the Zarnb&i district. A primitive loom. like the Egyptian 
and Berber, in which the threads are stretched vertically, is never absent. The 
Mnndingocs have a dexterity astonishing even to Europeans in weaving narrow 
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strip* or calico. Yet the negroes import by far the greater port of the cotton 
fabric* required by them. These are in many places oiled in order to make them 
rescmlde the skins and bast-dot Its which they have supplanted. Only among 
the majority of Central Africans is the principal wear a cloth woven of pMm- 
fibres. and together with this the inner bark of 
the widely spread tig -tree, Ficus initial, a baik- 
cloth which is won: by the most various negro- 
races of Africa. It b found on Lakes Nyassa 
and Victoria, and even in the sixteenth century 
tie missionaries saw it on the Lower Congo. 

A belt or bark is detached, the outer surface is 
carefully removed, and the bark is then laid on 
a wooden block and smartly beaten with 
wooden or ivory mallets, which might br mis- 
taken for tltosc used by the Polynesians. The 
grooves of tlicsc mallets give the stuff a ribbed 
appearance ; the bark expands under the beat- 
ing like gold under the gold-beater’s hammer. 

When it is beaten thin enough, which usually 
mean* a day’s work, every hole caused by the 
hammering is mended with the trimmings of 
the edge. The vibupt when new is of a yd- 
lowish- brown colour, and looks almost like 
freshly-tanned leather ; Imt some of the finer 
sorts show a dark brick-red tone. There arc 
very various qualities ; the best are wonder- 
fully soft. The chief fault of this material is 
that it is easily destroyed by rain ; but the 
supply is more than sufficient. From the old 
worn-out stuff excellent tinder is made, which 
the Waganda twist into a cord and carry with 
them on a journey to light their pipes. In this 
condition it will smoulder for hours. Banana 
leaves arc laid over the wound in the tree and 
bound on rightly ; after a time the bark grow, 
again. 

After our enquiry into the dre." and 
ornament of the negro the first thing to be 
mentioned is the extraordinary variety in hair- 
dressing, for which the stiff up-standing hair 
offers an opening. The way in which it is dressed often expresses the ow ner's 
whim, humour, or sportivcncss. More rarely it takes, as among the Zulus, 
a definite national character. The most cultivated negro tribes, such as the 
Waganda, do least in the way of hair-dressing. Tattooing occurs now but rarely 
in any considerable extent, or in the Polynesian fashion, covering the whole body. 
Like all other forms of disfigurement it is lacking among those who like the 
Waganda and the Fore, come into closer contact with Gallas and Arabs. The 
Tushilang tattooing alone has been compared with that of the New Zealanders ; 
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Painting is casual in the far interior, or by the Azandeh and Monbuttus. Piercing 
the ears, the nasal alae or septum, and the lips, in order to insert ornaments, which 
however, In spite of the perforation, arc not always pat in, occurs among tribes on 
the Zambesi ainl Lake Nyassa, and again on the Upper Nile Some tribes wear 
artistically polished cylinders of calc-spar in their lips. Quantities of rings — ivory, 
iron, brass, or copper — are worn round the shin and fore-ann, others found tlve 
neck. Strings tied tightly round the body, the chest, or the thigh arc worn, as 
among Malay and American races. In this the amulet notion coma into play, 
especially in the highly-valued rings made of hair from the elephant's or giraffe's 
tail. Circumcision, performed almost exclusively with stone knives, is strictly 
practised by many ncgrccs, but unevenly distributed among closely- related tribes, 
Infibulation seems to have first made its way into certain East African tribes from 
the Abyssinian* and Gallas. Finally, the filing, knocking out, or drawing of 
certain front teeth, and often also of the eye-teeth, or of all together, is found 
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it Li at all events the most complete to be found in Africa. Virchow compared 
even tlve tracing of the lines with that of the Maoris. On the other hand, **rs 
symmetrically arranged on body arxl head, often in great numbers, are univcraal 
They are produced by incioon and cautery. They also serve frequently as tribal 
marks. The Wakamba wear tears on the temples, the Mnkua on the cheeks 
The extreme of this deformation is found in the cicatrices drawn up into a button- 
shape. standing out like great warts or growths on the face. In the so-called 
• button-scars.' a row of button-shaped warty scars runs from the edge of the fore- 
head to the tip of the nose ; this is found both on the Congo and on the Zambesi. 
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among most negroes. It is not the caw: that only cattle-breeding tribes show 
allegiance to '.hit custom . 1 Many races even knock out the front teeth of their 
captives in war. 

The negro dre^s is of many kinds. Skins, bark-cloth, stuff made from palm- 
fibres and native or foreign cali- 
coes are the clothing materials; 
but on an emergency a palm-leaf 
or a bough suffices to cover their 
nakedness. There are but few 
races among the negroes who 
habitually go quite naked ; and 
then the fashion extends mostly 
to the male sex only, as among 
the Dinkas or some Nyassa tribes, 
more rarely to the women, as with 
the non-Mussulmans of the Houssa 
states. The Fan women and those 
of the Upper Congo deck them- 
selves with little bells; Kaffir men 
wear remarkable sheaths. Chil- 
dren, however, up to a certain age 
almost all go naked, and so do 
grown-up people when at home, 
for comfort's sake. Among the 
negroes of the south and centre, as 
well as on the Upper Nile, the 
regular clothing consists of ail 
inner and an outer apron, or even 
of a leaf only, worn as decency 
demands. Over this the pastoral 
tribes often wear skin turosi/i, 
cunningly put together of pieces 
of skin of various sorts. The 
races that prepare ox-hides possess 
in them a material in all eases 
light, and obtainable in large 
pieces, and therefore arc the most 
completely clothed of all, cspcci- 
a ly the Wauyoro and Waganda. 

Where cotton stuffs are to be 
had cheap, as on the West Coast, 
the men wear petticoat- like gar- 
ments, while the women fasten theirs under the armpits. Head-dresses are used 
in war, in dances, and at religious festivals. Primitive sandals are in general 
me on the march. An universal practice, overdone among the pastoral tribes, is 
the greasing of the body and the hair. The procesi is completed by powdering 
with flour, coloured and scented, or by rubbing on red sawdust. Painting in gay 
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colours i< part nf the military costume ; red and white in the most venturesome 
patterns are usually employed. Head-ornaments of feathers an* likewise custom- 
ary here. Feather ornament, however, is not found in the perfection and abund- 
ance that it attains in America and Polynesia . for the most part it is simple 
tufts and bunches. Personal cleanliness is very considerable among many tribes 
They do not only wash and bathe, but clean their teeth and scrape their tongues, 
like the Baluba. Among the Monbutcus and Wambuba latrines arc found, 
which may, however, have been introduced by the Arabs. 

The domiciles of the negroes, in the widespread tendency to grouping round 
a central pint, and to fencing, as well as in the prevalent 
light construction with grass, reeds, stalks or boughs, show a 
principle due to nomadism, Genuine nomads build temporary 
hues of brushwood, which they protect by laying mats or 
skins over them ; a construction which extends from the 
fish-eaters of the Red Sea cren to the Hottentots. The 
only firm part of these huts Ls some kind of stone nail 
carried round them tu prevent the min from washing away 
the sand, and the water from pouring into the house. There 
huts are seldom used for longer than a year or two, being 
often deserted on account of the vermin before they are in 
ruin* Tien everything soon goes to decay and is washed 
away by the rain ; and the utmost evidence that there war 
once a human habitation is given by the stone circles, and a 
few fuc-blackencd stones or the hearth, together with the 
ash-heap. A fresh dwelling ir seldom established on the 
same spot ; even when the herds on their periodical wander- 
ing come hsclc to the same spring, they’ look out for a new 
site. Thus among the FTercros :hc name for the village 
means nothing but n place where there is milking ; while 
among their agricultural neighbours, the Ovambo, the 
villages are called places where something is kept New 
settlements spring up with extraordinary quickness. When 
Zlntgraff returned from Batora in February 1888, there 
Nuoiii. mu*tf was no village between Kombonc and Babl bu Nyussi , 

0, /iwi n^MBKarnY on b' soini: people were engaged In bringing a space of the 
primeval forest into cultivation. Three months later a little 
village of fifteen huts -stood here, with comparatively extensive plantations. 

Among the pastoral races die individual huts arc usually placed in a circle 
round an ojien space, into which the herds arc driven at night Larger village* 
often contain several enclosures, hedged or palisaded, for herds and flocks; and the 
whole settlement is finally once more surrounded by a large hedge. This main 
hedge is further strengthened with a stockade, and in the agricultural villages a 
ditch is added. All the Babemba villages arc thus fortified. But a chief point 
in laying out an African village is to make the approach difficult. This is 
defended, as for instance by the Fans, with poisoned splinters of reed stuck in 
the ground just after the Borneo fashion ; or. in extreme ease*. is placed ir. a forest 
stream, in the sand of which tell-tale footprints arc quickly washed cut. The 
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need of protection strongly affects the negro's places of abode. It is shown in his 
choice of localities ; islands, peninsulas, elevated spots in the bights of rivers, hill- 
tops, are very usual. But with these views as to fortification, the stronger construc- 
tion of the house itself docs not seem to occur to them. Except by inducement 
from without, no house of more titan one story was ever built in negro territories. 
When the Makolokj saw Livingstone's house at Kolobeng. they said : “ This is 
not a hut it » » mountain with 
many eaves in it." The dwellings 
of the agricultural tribes stand amid 
their fields, grouped together into a 
village. For this purpose a space 
surrounded by the closest thorn- 
thicket is selected, and this is made 
closer by the addition of prickly 
boughs, and even palisades. In this 
way a practical defence is prepared 
against an attacking enemy ; all the 
more so that thit fort of living thorns 
is not liable to be carried with the 
aid of fire. In course of time it often 
forms a ring of forest around the 
village. The single approach leads 
through rows of palisades an<l at 
night is closed by a gate. A few 
shady trees in and near the village 
are much liked, and they arc often 
surrounded with groves of oil-palms 
and Ficus huiica. 

The conical style of hut-building 
prevails among nearly all the negroes 
of Africa. The plan is circular or 
oval, the elevation conical or bee-hive 
shaped, with the entrance low ; the 
height being that of a man, and the 
diameter twice as much. The bee- 
hive slut pc is the most frequent. 

Even tlic large handsome palaces of 
the W aganda and Wanyoro, or the regular huts of the tribes on the Upper 
Nile, arc nothing else. Around this type are grouped the hut* from the Niger 
to the Nile, and from Suakop to Sobat. Roomier and more comfortable huts 
are found especially in the Upper Nile district ; ai among the Bongos, whose 
huts run to 24 feet in height, or the Jure; but however commodious the internal 
dimensions may be. the door is always low, and, as a ru c, there arc no windows. 

While the round or scattered arrangement of the village harmonises with the 
circular plan of this style of architecture, rectangular huts result in its bring laid 
out in streets. A band of rectangular hut-building passes fran tbe Manyenu 
country through the northern Congo basin to the Cameroon*. Here two row* 
of dwelling-huts form a street or row, closed at the two ends by council-houses, 
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m similar " public buildings.* The ingress anil egrcs* an* in the longitudinal 
sides. The houses of one side often lie under one common roof, so as to produce 
two “long houses" lying opposite to each other. In this we may perhapi 
recognise the earlier stale of things out of which the rectangular single premise* 
have grown. We are Mill more reminded of the American or Polynesian “long 
houses * by the sleeping quarter* for unmarried men, which arc found, from the 
Madi country westwards, through the whole region of rectangular building. In 
West Africa the little round huts of the restless BabongO are found intermingled 
with the rectangular Fan huts. 

From the Fish River to Uganda and Liberia, Africa, 
devoid of cities, shows only slight variations in style of 
\ building and arrangement ; and these are due partly to 
t M f Hi l X thc material, partly to transmitted customs. South of the 
[ +Tnrm I ^ ambcsi thc i' not so good because material is 

IQ V f less abundant, and quite thc best building is in thc uerth- 

\ \ ^ 7 cast ’ * )U ' ,bc ' tfor *' 15 everywhere transitory, because straw. 

'S. \ reeds, and mud arc used by preference. In Marutse-Iand 

huts arc found more spacious and more carefully built than 
Ooinj pfaa or o in among the Bcchuanas, or in thc eiaruf.n of thc Zulus 
But among thc Bochuanas, thc Batlapina and Barolcngr 
mid ^oiiriwiiT^ werc ^ un S H fio noted for their superior mode of building. 
r<« pom t. i-kiIi , /. Among the Lunda peoples the conical form passes into 
fce* 11 a structure like an oven, the covering with quantities of 

guinea-grass allowing thc roof almost to reach the ground 
Kven thc settled agriculturists on thc lower Congo build so slightly, that in the 
conflicts which thc International Association (afterwards the Congo State) had to 
carry on there, the destruction of a negro village soon came to be recognised as a 
hardly perceptible penalty. In Uganda, as among thc Bongos and Jurs, the 
buildings arc larger and demand much skill to make ; but the conical or bee-hive 
shape still remains, as well as thc doorv/ay adapted to a crawling posture, and 
the absence of windows. Mtesa’.-, palace at Rubaga, to which Wilson assigns a 
length of 90 feet or so, was yet only a barn-like edifice of grass and straw. 

Larger buildings, used as palaces and assembly-houses, arc executed in both 
styles. The palace-huts of the U'jhuma chiefs, which arc over 30 feet high, and 
have an arched entrance 1 2 or more feet high ; the palace-hall of thc Monbutta 
king, described by Schwcinfurth, 50 feet high, 65 fee: wide, 165 feet long, arc 
mighty edifices for thc circumstances of Central Africa. Thc " palaver-huts" of 
West Africa do not fill far short of these. Cliolet found the hall of a small chief 
in thc trading village of Kosso to be I 30 feet long and 65 wide. Buildings of 
this kind arc decorated with colours, usually black, white, and red, and with 
wood-carvings. Mere, again. South Africa is behind thc northern Equatorial region 
Africa possesses no permanent tree-dwellings such as are found in Sumatra 
or New Guinea ; but temporary fortresses in the crowns of g-.ant trees arc not 
lacking, as, for instance, on the Upper Congo, even in connection with pile- 
dwellings. These latter are found, both in thc east and thc west, in a well- 
defined form. On the small lake Morya. in thc Upper Lualaba country, Cameron 
found a whole population of pile-dwellers in small square huts raised on lofty 
piles. They go about in dug-out canoes, and cultivate fields on the shore. Thc 
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ascpi lo the Hut arc represented by a pole furnished with projecting brauelici Nat 
ftr from here me other people living on floating inlands, fragment* of rive matted 
covering of plants which densely shrouds the edges of these shallow lakes on the 
high plateau. Piles are firmly rammed into these fragments and then carry the 
u landers’ hut*. They even plant bananas and keep goats and fowls on them ; 
uhile they also cultivate fields on shore Rohlfc describe* equally distinct 
pile-villages on the Lower Benue. In the Upper Nile country, pile-buildings are 
found on dry land, obviously for protection against beasts of prey, perhaps also 
on account of the damp ground. 

Among the pastoral peoples, on plains where water is scarce, the dwellings of 
a whole tribe are packed close together round the folds of the chief. The proximity 
of water, of pasture, of wood 
—“a Bechuana tribe," says 
Lichtenstein, “always chooses 
its stopping -place in the 
middle of a large mimosa 
uood, for the stems of these 
trees are the first and most 
cucntial building material” 

— the need of » large clear 
space all round for the herds, 
and nee least, the organisa- 
tion of the tribe, cause the 
dwellings to be assembled at 
the one favourable point. 

In the reports of the older Pt nn of. fcniflrd Vtlogslo Si)*; A. ta nonce: P coika! bin r. «txh 
missionaries ard travellers <w. Wm; l, Uui'-wpey : .... s»*. .ml £ mmatr 

to tfc* clutf* dviUn*; / / < % hu!« of ch*Tt »»Y*w: 44 4 . people* 
« read that there WCfC, hn tAft*r serj* P*mm 
especially in the interior of 

South Africa, * dries that could hardly be >cc:i across," of the Murolongs, Mat- 
Mroques, and other extinct tribes. In 1801 Frlltcr and Somerville ascribed to 
Litako 1 5,000 souls. According to Lichtenstein's estimate, Rumman in .SOJ 
hud 600 house* and 5000 inhabitants. Sekomi's town, as stated by Chapman 
in 1852, was inhabited by nearly the whole Bamangwato tribe, and extended 
nearly » mile and a quarter up the mouniain. 

In East Africa we find the mud-hut*, often half underground, surrounding a 
large rectangular court, known » lembi, and in transition-regions like Darfour, we 
see stone and mud homes mixed with the conical huts ; but wherever Moorish 
and Arab influence in Africa has not led to stcnc-building, and so to the orna- 
mental style, the village-premises in Africa arc of little compactness, and cor- 
respondingly small and perishable. The over-estimate of its population comes 
In great measure from overlooking this fact, l'coplc counted the village* instead 
of the homes or hut* in them. The " towns ” on the Congo, tbe “ residence* " on 
the Cameroon or on the Kwango, contain at a high estimate 2000 souls. And this 
number is, as a rule, only reached by a row of several villages in succession. The 
"great town’ at Vinyajara, on the Middle Congo, of which Stanley speaks u-itli 
*uch pomp, reduce* itself to a row of villages running in a uniform line along a 
high bank. In certain districts the village* are placed by preference in groups. 
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as among the Balchc of the Ugowc. Dwellings of the nature of homesteads 
or hamlets occur ft* an exception ; for instance in the Bari country, where every 
family possesses a detached hamlet, consisting of several round hut*, and a zin'h, 
hedged with euphorbia for the cattle. And among the Arabs of the Soudan, no 
lets than among cattle-breeding negroes, the population is here and there distributed 
among a number of small hamlets, forming a village community. In all these 
case* the sparseness of the population on good pasture-land obviously tends to 
prevent that dispersion which is often only a transition to pastoral nomadism. 



One great fact of African ethnology is the cognate character of the languages 
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from the southern limit of the Kaffirs away to beyond the Equator. These have 
been called Bantu languages. The difference between this gtoup and those of 
the Hottentots and Bushmen is considerable. The view adopted almost simul- 
taneously by Beck and other philologists* and strongly supported by R. 1-epsius, 
that the Hottentot language belongs to the North African group, may throw 
further light on affinities and the contrary’ among the African race*, but can 
at present be regarded only as a hypothesis. But to far as concerns the 
nature of the Bantu languages, the following characteristic*, showing an almost 
equal number of differences from the Hamitic languages, may be cited as tliose 
most conspicuous in these tongues, which are generally to be reckoned among 
those of the agglutinative group. In the Bantu languages prdixes play a great 
part. Every substantive has a prefix before its root. Of these there arc from 
seven to ten, distinguishing and denoting an equal number of classes: men, 
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languages consist of o large central portion, embracing nearly all the races known 
between the southern tropic and the equator, and two more detached branches, 
one of which belongs to the south-east, the other to the north-west. The central 
section fall* into an eastern and a western half, each of which contain* at !ea«t 
two families of languages. Similarly, the south-eastern branch may be again 
subdivided. In this branch the Kaffir language, with its variety the Zulu, possesim 
the most complete and original forms, and is the most euphonious. Sichnana w 
more guttural, with less clear vowels and more slurred consonants ; Teketsa t< 
b mader. In Sichuana more dialectic difference is found than in Kaffir, to which 
the most eastern Sichuana dialects bear more resemblance than do the western, 
Hut of all these differences, what Max Buchner said of the languages heard by 
him in Angola and the empire of Lunda seems to hold good : " Whether these 
forms of speech are to be regarded as real languages, or only as dialects of one 
and the same language, is immaterial. If one may venture on a comparison with 
European differences, I might say that the two extremes more accurately known 
to me, Angola and I.unda, do not differ mure from each other than Dutch and 
High German. Kioku, Shinshe, and probaNy also Minungo, arc almost identical 
Between Angola, Bondo, and Songo, as between Bangala, Hondo, and Songo, 
transitions arc everywhere to be found on the frontier, since these tribes have long 
been in neighbourly contact. Kiolco and Lunda arc sharply distinguished, 
although the villages of the two tribes lie all mixed up together. Here, Lund* 
will be spoken ; there, perhaps only half a mile away, Kioko. The Kiukor, 
foreign intruders from the south, have been living only a few years on the soil of 
I.unda." Over all these numerous little detached branches, the variety of which 
is in its way nut less significant, there spreads, in the words of the same student, 
’ a surprising similarity " ; and this characteristic is not removed by great differ- 
ences in culture, and remoteness in locality. The Ovahcrcro arc poor cattle- 
breeders in South-West Africa; the Banabya well-to-do agriculturists in the 
Middle Zambesi country ; the Makalaka a cross between shepherds and tillers of 
the soil, like the Heehuana-.. Vet Cha|Hiian, who travelled from the firs: tribe to 
the others, found the three languages so similar that, without more ado, he could 
understand one as well as the others. 

In the numeral system, a hundred is the highest denomination. Above that 
they generally reckon with foreign numerals, — Arabcc on the Upper Nile, Portu- 
guese in South-West Africa — mil being changed to miri. Various indications point 
to an original quinary’ system of counting. Twenty, thirty, etc., arc “ two tens* 
“ three tens,” and so on. "Ten" has a substantival value; no: only has i! a plural, 
but it can occui as a collective unit, like our “ down," for example, dikuim dia hombo. 
“ a half-score of goats,’ where live notion of each parcel remains in the singular. 

Sensations of taste— as sweet, sour, bitter — have to be described by a periphrasis 
involving the same adjective, which means something like “ piquant " ; " piquant 
as sugar-cane," “ salt,” or what not. So with colours, for which only throe genuine 
terms exist, namely black (including blue), white (including yellow, or generally 
anything brightX and red. It in no way follows, however, that the negro is 
less perceptive of various colours than we. Apart from the distinction of singular 
and plural, there is no real declension, unless the general particle of dependence. 
if, which most corresponds to one genitive and is best rendered by "of." b: 
regarded as ail indication of such. The interjections arc uncommonly rich in 
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•onerous modulation'; A uui, equivalent, say* Buchner, to "well now!" r«*?. 

“dear, dear! " aiae, " hurrah ! 1 may be heard every day and hour. An especially 
eommor. asseverations, one notices "Death!" 11 Your truth!" “Verily!’ A question 
is expressed by a falling tone, and does not alter the arrangement of the words, 
[n accordance with the great, often awkward, simplicity of expression, all 
complicated turns of phrase, almost all subordinate clauses, arc lacking. In the 
other direction this simplicity corresponds to a great regularity and sequence of 
thought While with us the exceptions so predominate that the rules are hardly 
recognisable, the contrary is the case there ; which makes analysis unusually 
copious and enjoyable 

The distribution cf the Bantu dialects over so wide a region is a fact of the 
greatest significance for ihc history of the African races. The small divergences 
that have taken place between them do not allow us to assume a high antiquity 
fur their separation, livery one of the languages, fat more limited in area, spoken 
by the negro races of the Soudan, is divided from its neighbours by greater 
differences than are the most remote and largest Bantu dialects. This allows us 
to infer narrow limits both of space and time 6>r their origin. They mutt have 
proceeded from a common stoelc closely held together, and no great time can have 
elapsed since their separation. The wide distribution of the Bantu languages 
corresponds with the distribution of a number of ethnographic marks over the 
same wide region. The latter, however, are yet more widely distributed, since Uk 
the most part, indeed, they recur among the I loltcntots. so widely separated in 
language ; and also belong to the negroes of the Soudan, whose language is quite 
different. They do not alter so easily. 

The position and the formation of the region occupied by this linguistic stock, 
docs not include the north and the south of the continent ; there other families 
of language hold sway, between which the Bantu tongues stretch in a broad belt. 
But is their source to be sought in the cast, the west, or the centre • The history 
of the Bantu races shows us, within the period of history taken notice of, 
migrations In a northerly, a southerly, and a westerly direction, but none of 
importance to the eastward. Or.e is disposed to assume with Schwcinfuith, that 
the cast of Africa gives birth to races, the west swallows them up. We may, 
however, object with some justification that the period to which the notices of 
missionaries, travellers, and others concerning such movements, refer, is too short, 
and that the notices themselves are incomplete and of unequal value. The older 
ones can speak from immediate observation only of events which took place on 
the coast ; what gave the impulse to these, far in the interior, is only given from 
hearsay. Such ethnographical testimony as one can call is in no case to be 
found in deep-seated general difference, but has had to bz sought in details only. 
But the most important fact here seems to be that the Bantu peoples form no close 
ethnographical group, hut agree essentially in the sum of ethnographical details 
with the rest of the negroes. Bodily mutilations, clothing, weapons, are essentially 
alike. Thus in hunting and fishing both implements and methods agree. In 
hut-building there arc individual speakers of the Bantu languages who differ more 
among themselves than they do from the negro-, of the Soudan. Agriculture- 
takes more various developments among tire various negro stocks ; but even its 
material symbol, the clay or wicker-work receptacle for grain, goes from Nubia 
all the way to the Basutos. 
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The languages of the Soudan negroes. Lepsiua's hybrid negro languages, fall 
geographically into two great group) ; one embracing the Guinea iribc.s from the 
Calabar river to Senegal and reaching far into rhe Soudan, while the other has it» 
quarters about the Upper Nile and the Congo. A northern branch of this showi 
the Shillook, Nucr. Dinka, and Bari languages, which F. Muller clawes together 
a* languages of the Nile The two last are related as higher and lower stages of 
development ; the Bari represents a development from the Dinka. The character 
of both is absence of forms with a tendency to agglutination. In the Dinka 
language the verb lacks mood, tense, and person, while in the Bari it has formed 
a reduplication to express duration of time. The numerals are liascd on the 
quinary system. The Dinka and Bari languages are both euphonious ; but of the 
Madi language, as to which nothing more is precisely known, Felkin says that it 
is spoken with dicks like those of South Africa. Bectgo and Momfu seem also to 
belong linguistically to the Nile languages, from which a more distant line of kin- 
ship rurs through the Wakuasi to the Masai, between Bar.tus and Gallas. From 
Monbuttu, Acmdeh, Abarmbo, Amadi, Abangba, Kre], and Golo, Muller term* 
an Equatorial family of languages with which other tribes not yet accurately 
known, further to the west, have probably to be co-ordinated. This family stands 
in some sort of connection with the Bantu ; but it will certainly have yet tu b: 
more precisely established. 

On the west coast, from the Niger 10 the mouths of the Senegal, the languages 
of smaller negro tribes form the transition from the Bantu languages, of which 
this is the most northerly limit, to the H&mitic idioms of North-West Africa. Of 
these the Efik, Eboe, and Yoruba languages resemble the Bantu in important 
points ; like them they arc abave ail peefix-iai.guagcs. To them are linked more 
specialised idioms like the Ewe of Ashantee, the Ga of Accra, the Tshi ; these 
Lepsiu* regards as an interdependent group, which, starting from the ground of 
tlic Bantu languages, has retrograde.! to poverty of forms. The Kroo and Vri 
languages resemble them, while the Temne and Bullom of Sierra Leone again 
stand rearer to the Bantu type in their nominal prefixes and classification of con- 
ceptions. Even the more modified widespread languages of the VVolofs and 
I'ultes seem not to be wholly without traces of Bantu affinities. 

Of writing properly so called neither do the modern negroes show any trace 
nor have traces of older writing been found in negro countries. The drum- 
language referred to above and " mcssage-stnngs " occur also among negroes. 
Among the Jebus these arc completed by having objects knotted into them ; for 
example cowrie-shells placid face to face denote friendship ; coals, death ; an arrow, 
or more recently a bullet, war. The negrites of the Pacific, the North American 
Indians, the Hyperboreans, are, with their picture-writing a means of naing 
memorable events, superior to the African negroes, who possess to our knowledge 
only the merest rudiments of this in the shape of notched sticks and marks cf 
ownership, such as those shown on p. 36 of vol. i.; while anything written is looked 
upon with superstitious dread. Creditors and debtors note down the amount of a 
loan by incisions in a stick according to the number of units of value. Similarly 
traders or porters, when on a journey, record the number of camps on their staves, 
and indicate specially important occurrences by increasing the sire or modifying 
the shape of the notches. If a conspicuously fine gourd comes up, premising to 
be a desirable vessel for water, the owner makes haste to assert his title to it by * 
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recognised mark, notched upon it with a knife. Does not this remind us of 
ancient Germanic customs ? Perhaps, too, a superstitious sentiment plays a part. 
At the same lime the often-quoted construction of a special writing for the Vet 
language, by negroes of that tribe, has shown that under certain impulses the 
negroes' talents are equal to this undertaking. 



§ 2. THE PASTORAL RACES OF EAST AFRICA 

H«rd»raen Mid liter*—' The patriot put jajol ,u«i<tl tribe*, mid ilrir militar; orgarusMnn-Catlle- 
lucoling— Own, siirep, Mill B«u»— Influcote of hnd» <j»" popeny and <oc<ij Mamgcmew of ante 
—Genual rltnopaptuc cortapondeaceL 

Ik it be the task of descriptive ethnology, by means of division into stocks 
and groups, to facilitate a survey of the confusion of races, il i* harder Jo attain 
this aim in Africa than anywhere else. If language be in the first place 
considered, we can at any rate succeed in forming, in the centre of the continent, 
the large — unfortunately only too large— group of the Bantu races; and one division 
on the lines of physical characteristics can at least in some measure be brought 
into harmony with this. But then another cooks forward with irresistible force, 
arising from the mode of life, and resting ultimate)? on tlx nature of the soil as 
wdl as of the climate. The distinctions between the settled agriculturists in the 
west and in ihc interior and the restless cattle-breeders of the south and west, 
are f»r more sharply conspicuous than the dissolving boundaries between the 
dialects of Africans or between the characteristic* of their anatomical structures. 
The pastoral races of the continent arc of essential)? similar nature; their life 
and conduct, the world of their thoughts and dreams, are developed on similar 
bases; their collective stock of culture, both real and ideal, shows common features. 
This affinity of pastoral races extends far beyond the borders of Africa. To the 
Aryan of ancient times the weal and woe of his herds formed a centre of interest 
no less than to the Zulu of our own days, and the old familiar Biblc-hutory stands 
out from the same background of pastoral life as do the legends of some wandenng 
Galla tribe. It was no doubt something externa) that welded these pastoral races 
into unity ; but who can say how many racial characteristics which we now might 
regard as original owe their impress to external conditions, climate, mode of life, 
and the world of ideas generated by these? 

Going south from the 6th parallel of South latitude to tlx south-east point of 
Africa, we find members of the Bantu family maintaining the sharply-defined 
connection between the pastoral and the warrior life; and from the same line to 
S' North three distinct groups of races lie in comparatively narrow districts side 
by side, all keeping the Mine form of culture. There are. in the cad, the Hamitic 
G»!)m and Somalis; In the west, members of the Masal-Shuli group (Masai. 
Wakuafi. Turkanas. Sukus, Ungo*. Shulis. Baris, Dinkas) ; in the soutn-west. 
Bantus (Wanyamwcri, Waganda, Wanyoro). Nowhere docs so profound an 
ethnographic agreement appear in conjunction with so great racial and linguistic 
differences. It is a gradual anil slow stage from the Indian Ocean through the 
Arab colouring to brown and driest brown, from the Caucasian to the negroid 
type the languages arc far apart, and yet all these races are shepherds ot one and 
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the same stamp, and all alike maintain a similar military organisation. The lutal 
of correspondence between these races and the negroes is so great that, when the 

two arc set close to- 

I grther, it is often only 

colour and language 
jgVSjy that can sustain any 

£%'■??■* distinction. From the 

ijjSyS Nubians to the most 

5 . -'v southerly Kaffirs with 

a P raraili «8 absence 

aSL'\. Of bows and 



- arrows, 

there is the possession 

mV CC the leather shield 

. strengthened by a bar, 

and of the thrusting 

.. a 'browing spear ; the 

HP expression a mill- 

T Uryorgani.sation which 

again shows striking 

' '..tf* ']* - fd agrecm-ti: 

. ' ' '<£ • trorr. the most iur- 

MWmjMM V L Iherly 

ssutherlj Kaffirs, 

. 1 . jfl****V' " 11 1 the 
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Uaul vnnior in Ml ilmi. (Fran a phoiafrapli Ky Dr. Flidier.l 001 stopped with the 

race from which it 

emanated, but has bound many races from the Fish River to the Blue Nile more 
firmly together for protection, conquest, and plunder. We meet with it, essentially 
alike in character, throughout the whole region. A portion of the men of the tribe 
separate themselves into a caste, refuse to many, live only on meat. Wood, and 
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milk, and go about naked or nearly so, preferring to every other covering the 
oval shield cut from an ox-hide and gaily painted, and the head-dress of feathers 
or piece* of leopard skin. Bows they put aside ; the thrusting spear. often sup- 
plemented by a bundle of throwing »|>cars. is adapted to the tactic, in favour with 
the warriors of all these races, of a bold advance in close masses. 

We may pass oyer many points of similarity or agreement to which our 
detailed description will bring us back, and need 
only in conclusion mention some accordances 
in funeral customs. Among nil AlYican pastoral 
peoples burial in the cowhouse * found. Speke's 
follower Hombay, again, recognised a custom of 
his own tribe, the Wayao, on the Koroma, in 
the Wahuina practice of keeping the navel- 
string through Ufe, and burying it outside the 
hut in the ease of a woman, inside in that of 
a man. 

Negro cattle-breeding finds its great de- 
velopment in the east of the continent, which 
from the Middle Nile, about u‘ North latitude, 
to the southernmost point, is inhabited exclu- 
sively by pastoral tribes. Oxen arc the prin- 
cipal stock ; and next to these goats, pigs, 
sheep, dogs, and lean fowls, come into con- 
sideration as domestic animal*. In this more 
general survey we pass over the tribes that 
combine a little cattle-breeding with a predomi- 
nant agriculture, and contemplate only those 
who live almost exclusively by the former. 

These pastoral tribes, which in the Soudan 
reach right across Africa, and extend almost 
without a gap on the eastern highlands from 
tl«c Dlnkas on llic Upper Nile to the Kaffirs 
at the southern point of Africa, with whom 
one must further reckon the Hercro* in the 
west, and in a certain sense even the Hottentots 
are one of the most important phenomena in 
the national life of Africa. Some of them 
despise every kind of agriculture ; but even to 
those who do something in that way. it appears as a burdensome necessity. The 
herds f'/rm the centre— the centre of gravity — of the whole physical and mental 
existence. Among races who arc pastoral and nothing else, the stock accounts 
for 99 per cent of all conversation. Thus Bitttner says of the Hereto* : " While 
they have not found it in any way necessary to establish separate words in their 
language for the colours of the sky anti the grass, every tint of their beloved oxen, 
sheep, and goats, can be defines! with the utmost precision." Schwcinfurth, too, 
has called attention to the wealth of terms for the shade* of cattle possessed by the 
iJinka*. If a beast is Imt, the herd who is looking for it will so describe its colour, 
iu gait, the size and .shape of its horns, to every one whom he meets, that any one 
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when they arc merry and in good spirits, it is in the first place the cattle whose 
ways they imitate in their dances. Cat tic -lifting on a large scale makes it 
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necessary to look carefully after the rights of ownership, and thus every herd of 
cattle bears its owner's mark branded on or cut in the car»>. It is told of the 
Dinkas, the greatest cattle-breeders on the Upper Nile, that their love for their 
herds is often greater than for their family : so that when the Baggaras and their 
allies are on a slave-raid, they only need to drive a way the herds, in the certainty 
that the owners will follow them. In the Kaffir and Bccliuana wars of the English 
ar.d the Hoers, driving away the herds played an important part as the most 
effective means of coercion. This attachment explain* also the dislike of the 
pastoral people to re- 
duce their herds by 
slaughter; though it is 
strange to find these 
extraordinary lovers of 
meat and fat so abstemi- 
ous. Even a herdsman 
who is serving a Euro- 
pean for hire will not, 
without express orders, 
kill the best beast; for 
his master's table, but 
rather wait till they die 
of themselves, or are at 
thr point of death. For 
this reason one may 
always see in the herds 
animals of great age ; 
and in the dry season 
these perish miserably 
for want of teeth. To 
give any of tbc herd 
away without compul- 
sion is quite beyond the 
reach of a black cattle- 
breeder's ideas. When 
the Ilasutos first began, in she 'thirties and 'forties, to go to the Cape as hired 
labourers, and then brought back thence the cattle that they had earned ai 
wager, the notion of a voluntary present of cattle on the part of an owner 
of herd* seemed so impossible, as Casalis tells us, to their chief, that he suspected 
they had committed a theft, or rather feared that some cne had been laying a 
trap for them. This property, acquired counter to all his notions, looked to 
him to be not quite lawfully acquired. May not this way of looking at it 
have been hased upon the fear that the great influence of the chicr as prin- 
cipal owner of all herds might be undermined by the acquisition of this pro- 
perty independently of him? As a matter of fact, the increase of private 
property among the Basutos has had this effect ; the chiefs property in the herds 
is the strongest source of power and influence, and lie i> constantly thinking how- 
to increase it, if necessary by plunder. Schwcinfurth thinks that in view of the 
almost religious love, as we may call it. of the Dinkas for their herds, we might 
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feel reminded of the cal tie-worship of the Todas, were il not that the Dinkns when 
feasting with stranger* devour without scruple the beef which in their own herds 
they carefully spare- It is just the worship of their own property. 

The sheep may be regarded at an animal to be killed, though it equally is 
spared as much as possible At sacrifices a sheep is. as a rule, slaughtered. The 
Hereto witch-doctors take auguries from the coils and glands in the mesentery- of 
a slaughtered wether like any Romar. <xruif<ic/s. A fat sheep fotnts a whot 
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bamt-cffcring when rain i» wanted in time of drought , the black smoke goes 
steaming up to heaven, and forms the cloudi which poor down the rain. At 
great festivals, on the other hand, or at circumcision or funeral solemnities, cattle 
are slaughtered. 

The third dement of the negroes' herds— the goats — which, as in Europe, are 
left to themselves, would seem to reprerent a later addition They have spread 
with unusual vigour only in the northern Equatorial region, where from the back 
country of the Camcroons to the Upper Congo districts they are the most important 
domestic animal. It is striking, however, that no goats are used in religious 
ceremonies. The pig has penetrated, in different directions, far into the interior 
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from European settlement'. ; Cameron saw one tied up by almost every hut west 
of Nyangwe in the Kifusta country. In the cast, Islam keeps it out. 

No Bantu language teems to have a word of its own for " horse.” Tins fact 
is of eery great historic significance ; and the question has often been very justly 
asked how it comes that this domestic animal, which has for thousands of years been 
cherished in Western Asia, was r.ot brought by the Arab* in the course of trade to 
the cast coast, and clicnce into the interior. In many districts of South Africa the 
ground is very favourable for the use of the horse. As in North and South 
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America, it would have fundamentally modified the natives' whole mode of life 
and their distribution. We may even regard it as probable that their capacity 
of resisting the advance of the white man would have been as much increased a* 
in the prairies of North, or the pampas of South America. Whether the cause is 
to be sought in the lly, or in the influcn&t-like disorders which have often 
carried off 70 per cent of the horses in parts of South Africa, it is a fact that no 
negro tribe has ever been seen to evolve itself into a race of horsemen. No riding 
people before the Hamitic Gal las ever made their way across tl*c Equator. Nor 
have the negroes become eminent as horsemen even where Arabs long ago 
introduced horses and horse-breeding, as in the Central Soudan, or on the Swahcli 
coast. Many tribes ride on oxen ; while others, great breeder* of oxen, like the 
Hereto* and Dinkas know nothing of this custom. On the other hand, oxen arc 
universally used as beasts of burden. The as* has became domiciled only In th? 
domain of Arab and Abyssinian culture. On the much -discussed question ci 
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taming the African elephant, no decisive light is thrown by negro language or negro 
tradition. 1 

The dog goes all through Africa, as through the rest of the world. Everywhere 
lie it the companion in the house or on the hunt. He doe. not, even among 
the most pronounced pastoral tribe*, interest himself in guarding the flock, but 

he serves to keep off beasts of 
• - prey. Negroes' dogs, which 

lounge about every village in 
/»V lar R c numbers, arc of hardly 

s 1 % specifiable breed, for the roos 

part ugly, brntiy. and lean. 
■£.- There arc slight peculiarities 
among the dogs of certain 
peoples, but not enough to 
mark breeds. Aj the negro 
never gives his dog sufficient 
food, these friends of the house 
arc thievish in the highest de- 
gree; among many objection- 
able qualities they have one 
that i» permanently useful, 
being full of the bitterest 
hatred to ail hyenas. Some 
negro tribes, particularly in the 
interior, breed dogs to eat. like 
the Malays and Polynesians. 
The Maniianda. who are. ac- 
cording to Erskine, also dog- 
eaters, give as their reason for 
it that the Zulus do not like 
dog. but do like goat, and that 
if they kept goats instead of 
dogs, they would soon lie 
robbed of them by their op- 
pressors. Rats also, which are 
found in abundance, are eaten 
by these tnbes as well as 
goats ; and generally many 
small mammals an: eaten, and 
reptiles and insects as well 

fhc field ministers to necessity, the herd to luxury. The man who has no 
cattle belongs to the lower class, though he garner never so much corn or millet ; 
for only wth oittlc can he buy things which extend beyond HU immediate wants. 
It is only he who has cattle who can woo a wife, or offer sacrifices of traditional 
value, heal diseases, or attend funerals. Hence the great political part played fay 
cattle-breeding and the respect paid to it. A Zulu or Wahuma king is the 

' (Konan roim. Iio-w-r, ... w\<f , 1 ml (h, .: t |,li.nu £m,ilin, in La villa* of I..ly -c.e 4 it* 
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administrator of a national treasury of herd*, and. with life chief*, look* upon the 
tending of cattle a* a noble sport. One of hi* most important occupations is to 
receive every morning a report on the condition of the herd*, the sickness and 
the death among them ; in which colour, shape of horns, nnd the like arc not 
forgotten. Then lie inspects a herd and selects his provision for the day, six to 
ten head, it may hr. From these herds the army is victualled anil material 
supplied for its shields. The primary' ohjeet of nearly all the raids or 
campaigns made by the Zulus is the capture of herds ; handsome oxen are the 
must welcome and most honourable trophies that the returning army can show. 
Men alone enter the cattle-kraal. They milk the cows, lead the herds to pasture 
and water, and the sheep and goats as well. They delight in performing this 
work. The herdsman knows every* beast in his herd, and calls it by name. 

The owner often decs not confine himself to the affectionate observation of 
all his animals peculiarities ; just as l»c likes to show off his own body by 
ornaments and many a grotesque disfigurement, so docs he make hit oxen a 
subject for art. All Kaffir tribes seem to have a fancy for idle amusement* of 
this kind. Uvlngstonc says, speaking of the Makololo: "They spend much 
time in ornamenting and adorning their cattle. Some arc branded all u\er with 
a hot knife, so as to cause a permanent discoloration of the hair, in lines like 
lire bands on the bide of a zebra. Pieces of skin two or three inches long and 
broad arc detached, and allowed to heal in a dependent position round the 
head. . . . They are in the habit of shaving off a little from one side of the 
horns of their animals when still growing, in order to make them curve in that 
direction and assume fantastic shapes. The stronger the curvature the more 
handsome the ox is considered to be, and the longer this ornament of the cattle- 
pen is spared to beautify the herd." At the same time the predilection of the 
tribe for their cattle is not confined to the production of these arabesques, but 
they try as much as possible, at least when they have come in contact with 
Europeans, to furtlier the welfare of their animals. 

Cattle-breeding is equally the basis of life and sustenance for all Bcchuana tribes, 
but in varying degree. Those who live in the direction of the eastern hill-country 
make copious use of the opportunity for agriculture afforded by the well-watered 
valley-bottoms, while those who have been pushed out towards the Kalahari desert 
arc no longer able to keep herds of cattle. The care of their small flocks of sheep 
and goats they leave to the women, and consequently throw themselves with all the 
more delight and ability into the chare. But still a flock, be it ever so snail, remain* 
tie ba-ds of their life and the foundation of their food supply. The herd* <A 
the tribes who live in better districts often reach high figures ; for example, the 
cattle of the Basutos before their last war with the English were estimated at 
200,000 head. The southern Bechuanas have a large-horned, middle-si red breed, 
while among those of the Zambesi region a smaller kind i* found as well ; this 
is called the Batoka ox. and was got by capture from the Hatolca trib?. Livingstone 
and Chapman have described these interesting breed* : according to them the 
Hatoka beast is not larger than a yearling ctdf, a good milker, and very tame. Its 
meat is excellent. None of the South African pastoral tribes has its whole 
existence based on the possession of herds to such an extent as the Herein* in 
West Africa, whose land is anything but propitious to the growth of cultivated 
plants. Their ox, the so-called Damarn ox, is described as closely akin to that 
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of the Bcchuanu, but fess sturdy, slim, with small, very hard hoofs, short-haired 
and with a tassel-like tail reaching almost to the ground, which plays its part as 
an ornament. The Damara oxen are specially valued for riding. The Hercros 
value their oxen in proportion to the bulk of their horns. They like teams cf 
one colour, and, like the Namaqua*. prefer the brown, regarding the light -coloured 
as weak. The cows arc poor in milk ; according to Baines it takes twelve 
Damara cows to give as much milk as one European. Upon their social 
relations the herds exercise an influence that is absolutely autocratic. The man 
who has no cattle is worth nothing. From their very earliest youth thought and 
eye arc fed on the forms and colours of the animals. The smallest children forget 
their games to squabble over the value of this or that ox ; one of their principal 

delights is to model oxen and cows in 
day, and they attain to great perfection in 
this. It is no wonder then if from their 
youth up their who'e power of imagination 
is diverted towards this idol, and if the 
tending of the herds is an occupation which 
die most ics peeled men ilecin it an honour 
to perform. Tlic sons of the most powerful 
have to lead fur a period the life of simple 
cowherds. The chiefs themselves return 
now and again to the occupation of their 
youth ; and this is especially the case when 
distant pasturaget are taken possession of. 
It oftens happen* that a reflected chief 
superintends his herd for weeks together, 
living on simple food in still simpler 
K.fcr rot *«. i quarters. Hence comes their amazing 

acquaintance with thotc matteis. As their 
life in general, so their knowledge in particular, here reaches its culmination. As 
hardly any beast is specially marked, and no written inventories arc made, the 
owner must keep the whereabouts of his cattle accurately in his head. He must, 
says Banner, be always on his travels inspecting his cattle-stations, and by con- 
stant practice his power of recognising and remembering his cattle reaches an 
incredible pitch. 

The creation of a herd is the staff round which the life of a Herero clings ; 
without that it would be empty. When we see how property of this kind 
accrues by degree! to the individual, one of tlic most curious ]>ic:ures of social 
life i-. unfolded before us, a solutiun in many respects satisfactory of the problem 
of distribution of property. The child as he grows is soon taught by his mother 
to ask his father or guardian for a goat ; other animals arc begged from uncles 
and aunts, so that the children do not live only on the common property of the 
family, but acquire their own beast*, to the milk of which they have the sole 
right. When the flocks come home from pasture of ar. evening, the children arc 
seen on all sides, running from far off to meet them, catching their own goats, 
and milking them into their mouths. The kids of shew goats belong equally to 
the children ; and as none is killed, as the child grow* hit fortune grows with 
him. Presents of yearling calves will then pass to and fro to the lads or the 
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growing girls, 30 a little herd in gradually got together. Besides this there 
an: long journey® and constant roaming about, when every man of any fortune, 
be he ever so distantly related, will be asked for something ; and the older aivi 
more powerful any one be:omcs the sooner will he receive a cattle-station either 
in ownership or in fee. Naturally the station-keeper receives the milk of tlx 
cattle which are entrusted to his guardianship, even if he have always to surrender 
the cows and goat* fresh in milk, on demand to his master. The richer tlx 
owner is, the better off is the keeper. Then, too, opportunities occur for a furtlier 
increase of the family splendour by inheritance. If the son is a grown man and 
already himscif the owner of property, some day he inherits in addition from his 
father's family ; then he is at one stroke in the ranks of the grandees. Just as 
a fortune in herds has the tendency to be always accumulating, so in the amc 
measure is it open to the attacks of communism, from which the most wealthy is 
ItiiM secure. Heirs and servants think they have quite a good right to the 
wealth, and have to be kept quiet by constant little payment* on account, and 
re established in their loyalty towards the great father of the whole family. 

Among the Ovaherero the whole law of inheritance is intimately connected 
with the breeding of cattle. If a man dies and leaves heirs under age, the 
survivors — the wife and children — do not actually inherit anything but the 
able-bodied man who is next of kin inherits the whole famHio. in tic Roman 
sense of the word Only a man can keep the Iverd together and increase it. 
The cattle of the deceased become his cattle, and what is the main thing — the 
servants become his servants. But also the deceased man's wives become his 
wives, and the children are now his children. And as it would seem, there is, 
moreover, no difference thereafter between his own and his step-children. The 
language seems to have no terms to denote" step "relation-.. Even though ivordn 
fur " uncle ■ and “ aunt," " nephew ” and - niece " in the wider sense arc in existence, 
these seem now to be used only in speaking of older and wiser people. Even in 
their parents’ lifetime children call their nudes and aunts “ father ” and “ mother" ; 
and first cousins never speak of each other save as brothers and sisters. 

This erasing, levelling influence of the herds of cattle and goats goes yet 
further, and seems to produce no unfavourable effect. Since the increasing herd 
cannot remain together, a levelling of differences in property and rank appears, as 
the result of the necessary shuffling that takes place in the stock. Every owner 
who is at all wealthy is compelled to have, in addition to his regular home-station, 
or onganda, a number of other cattle-stations or ozokttmbe, which arc superintended 
by his younger brothers or other near relations, or failing these, by tried old 
servants. The Hereros further distribute their cattle in the smallest possible 
portion., so that ait epidemic or a sudden raid of ill-disposed neighbours may not 
sweep away their whole substance at once. They hand over a few head for 
custody to their friends and relation*, and then take over, partly as security-, partly 
as a return for the service rendered, as many as they can get. Thus at nearly 
every station cattle will be found belonging to a whole number <>r owners. Vet 
it is seldom that the cattle of each individual owner are separately marked. In 
general each knows his own beasts, so to say, personally, by the form of their 
horns, their colour, and an endless number of other like signs. Thu*, a* each 
man has to a certain extent some of ever}- other man’s cattle in his hand* 
and therewith security for his own, peace and at least superficial harmony is 
VOL. tl 2 E 
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better secured among all Hcrcros than one would expect from their anarchy 
otherwise. 

We must not, however, forget that this wandering life, this dispersion in com- 
pany with the herds, this want of settled habitation, breaks up the whole existence, 
equalises and levels in an unfavourable sense, and in no way conduces to the 
tranquil unfolding of the germs of culture. It is just the herds that foster the 
interminable wars, being as they are the most coveted booty. The herds do almost 
as much harm to salutary agriculture, whenever it lias been started, as do the locust- 
swarm*. And above all, by their means, life is set on all too narrow a foundation. 
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In the Dinkas and Haris of the Nile \vc meet again with pastoral races no less 
absorbed, one may even say passionate, than the Southern Kaffirs, Hcrcros, (Julias, 
Masai, Wahuma. Those tribes, however, arc almost consumed by their cattle- 
breeding ; to no other occupation do the men devote so much care and labour 
The customs connected with it are similar to those of South African tribes. The 
men attend to the milking, and take it by turns to mind the herds of the village 
Calves live in the family dwelling-rooms. On the pastures the cows wear roughly 
wrought bills. They are not driven out till the dew is off the grass, fer it is 
considered injurious. Here, again, cows are killed only on solemn occasions; 
among the Madis at the beginning of harvest Travellers depict the wealth in 
cattle of the Upper Nile regions, so far as the stream runs through the Soudan 
territory with its abundant grass, as extraordinary. Among the Madis, who arc 
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no exclusive tattle - breeders, the average number of cattle owned amounts to 
thirty or forty; even poor people have three or four. In Schvvelnfurth's time, in 
the countryside on the river banks, a few days' journey above Khartoum, " as far 
as the eye could reach, cattle were scattered on both banks.’ 1 At else numerous 
drinking-places herds of 1000 to 3000 head afforded a magnificent spectacle, 

Beside the economic, politics!, and, if one may so siry, spiritual motives for 
holding the possession of cattle in high esteem, the purely physical one of milk- 
drinking formt a strong bond between the lives of the herdsman and hi* herd. 
Milk is the h»sis of the diet of all negro races who breed cattle to any great 
extent ; and some, like the Masai, despise all vegetable food in comparison with 
milk, fat, and meat. Milk is taken almost exclusively in a curdled state ; only 
children may he seen refreshing themselves from the udders of their goats or cows. 
The milk -vessels ought never to be rinsed. In this way a crust soon forms on 
the wood of the vessels, and milk which is sweet when poured into these old pails, 
very quickly turns sour in the heat. Similarly, milk ought never to coipe into 
contact with metal, if evil con<cqucnccs arc not to follow to the cow s themselves. 
Thus the Ovaherero often object to pouring milk which may have been bought 
by Europeans, as they go along, into the tin vessels used by these ; it is enough 
to make their cows dry up. After a time the milk is poured out into a calabash 
or a leather bag. As these calabashes are seldom or never cleaned, and thus 
always contain some remains of stair inilk, when fresh milk is poured in it curdles 
at once : but the calabash Is shaken until the curds and the whey arc mixed up 
again. This is usually the women's business. Then the milk is eaten out of 
wooden pails with those large wooden spocn3 which we often find in our museums 
with their original ornament of animal figures. Owners of cattle who. like the 
Bcchuanas, also till the ground, take it as a rule with millet porridge. Naturally, in 
shaking the calabaih, butter is alto formed. Usually it is not taken out, hut left 
till, with the addition of fresh milk and continued shaking, the vessrl is nearly full 
of it. and no more milk will go in. Then the calabash is put in the sun, and the 
butter when melted is poured for further keeping into special vessel*, the horns 
and bags shown on p. 41 1. This butter, moreover, is not used for food but for 
anointing the body. Cheese is made only by Arabs, Berbers, and Abyssinian* ; 
the mod consummate cattle-breeders of East and Wet Africa — Gallas, Dinkas, 
Bcchuanas Hcreros, Fulbes — arc not acquainted with it. 

Milking U looked upon as an important affair, and is among most negro race 
only permitted to men. Wild as the cattle am, after running loose all day long, 
it is no easy job Their hind feet are tied with thongs, the milker squats beneath 
the cow, with his milk-pail between his knees. But as the cow will not yield her 
milk unless she sees her calf near her, this has to be let out of the calves kraal, 
and must first suck a few mouthfuls from the full udder. Then it is pushed aside 
and the milker milks, ever and again driving live calf away, till he thinks that he 
can draw no more without injury to it Rather than that should happen, human 
beings would want With particular cows, which as the Hereto# think have the 
power to suppress their milk at will, so that the milker can entice nothing from 
the full udder, all kinds of ceremony are employed, partly to induce the cow to 
be so friendly os to give milk again, partly not to allow the calf to take all the 
milk for itself 

Next lo milk the bleod of the cattle forms an article of diet for the herdsmen. 
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It may also acrv'e a* condiment in the prevailing lack of salt. According to some, 
it ha* an intoxicating effect and great nutritive power. It i* drawn from one of 
the superficial vein* of the neck, which has first been ligatured with n loop of 
thong drawn tight. Among the Waganda a little arrow, with the point rounded 
like a table-knife, and bound thickly with string that it may not go in too far. 
is shot from a small bow into the vein. The blood is drunk by itself or mixed 
with fresh milk. 

Male animals, oxen as well a* sheep, arc castrated when young, and only the 
best specimens kept for breeding purposes. There arc no professional operators, 
but people like i lucky hand, and, if a beast dies after the operation, do not care 
to employ the same hand again. For slaughtering and cutting up they avail 
themselves of spear-heads. 



§ 3. KAFFIRS. ZULU'S, BECHUANAS 

Styiefon In ihe hiaory of Snuti: nnil Ia»i Africa— Kafirs and Bcdumai Clothing and ncipcos— 
iVr.VImg; village* — Agifeuliaic am: u'/.Ic UkJI:^ The iiolly— ZSuriil -Sorcereu ir<l <locuch->Ttt: 
tHd; the «Keand;he nrmy— Uiliury orsmU*tr» of iV* Zula*— U« anil Juitko— HUloryof tha Sooth- 
Kui Kartir-, Kans, Fingers Hittiry nf the Zuhjj— Hiilccy </ tK: IVcb.Ami— fonto*. 

>UkoM\ Baraangwwo, liftkwahi** BaUl&nri, BahnrutK— Northern Zulu*— TH*if p*rtici|*tioo ir the 
tUve-ervde. 

The travelle- from the west, on descending from the highlands of the interior 
through the mountain fringe of the Urakenberg to the low country on the cast 
coast, at once feds that he is surrounded by a more vigorous and fertile Nature, 
and by a mere independent and active native population. The beehive-shaped 
kraals of the Natal Kaffirs, in their square enclosure, rise in ever-increasing 
numbers ; their herds are feeding everywhere in the pasturages, and the stately 
form* that approach to sell the firewood with which the traveller has so long had 
to dispense, cr to deal in oilier goods, complete a picture which forms a sharp 
contrast to everything that comes to view of native life and ways m the Cape 
Colony proper. One notices at once that one ha; here to do with no indolent 
breed.* The neat build or their huts, the orderly way in which the individual 
group* are fenced in with wattled work, make a favourable impression. Even if 
the inhabitants go almost naked in warm weather, one feels that one is among 
men who lead their lives 0:1 .1 regular footing, among herdsmen who live by secure 
property and their own labour, not by chance and the uncertain bounty of Nature. 
Such is the country of the Zulus, historically the greatest, strongest, most per- 
manent power that the Kaffir-, have till now founded. But these Zulus ore only 
the most strongly marked, most spontaneously developed type of a group of race; 
whose iniiuervte, partly destroying, partly state forming, has made itself felt in the 
eastern part of the continent even to the region of the great lake; : and thr picture 
i; repeated wherever from the Fish River to the Equate* we go up from the west- 
ward to the eastern highland;. With the geographical elevation an ethnographical 
rise in culture is here everywhere connected. 

In eastern South Africa, as we go from north to south from the Zambesi to the 
the southern point, there live the Swazis, the Zulus, the Pondos, the Pondomisis. 
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Tcmbui, and Koaas. For two hundred yean past the common name of Knflira 
has been assigned to them, no doubt in the first initancc by Mussulman Arabs. 
It is impossible to mark them sharply off from their kinsmen nettled more to the 
north and west; the connection being maintained especially by tribes on the 
Zambesi and Lake N’yassa, But through local separation, natural conditions, 
contact with the lighter South Africans and with settlers of European extraction, 
they have been to some degree influenced in another direction than the tribes 
dwelling more towards the Equator, Physically they arc one of the most power- 
ful negro stocks. In their mental disposition energy is the prominent feature, 
which has placed them alongside of the most advanced conquering and state- 
constructing races of Africa. Their chief ethnographic characteristic is the way 
their whole life is taken up with the interests of cattle-breeding. Without re- 
nouncing agriculture, they arc principally herdsmen. Their lives and struggles 
arc entirely those of the pastoral races who roam over the highlands of Africa 
from the Blue Nile to the Fish River. In the arts of settled life perhaps they are 
behind the tribes or Central Africa ; but life in a temperate climate, and habita- 
tion to a great extent in elevated regions, embracing at the same time the best 
tracts of South Africa, and in recent and most recent times contact with white 
settlers, have contributed to raise these outliers of the African negro races. Contact 
with the while colonists has led to many bloody fights, in which the Kaffirs have 
shown themselves redoubtable foes ; but it has also allowed the idea* and usages 
of Christianity and of the higher culture to get about, and prosperity to increase 
in many ways. 

Among the Kaffir-group in the wider sense, we must reckon the Bechuanas. 
They occupy the middle of South Africa, where they arc bounded by the Zulus 
in the east, the Xamaquas and Hercroi in the west. On one side the Dra ken berg 
forms a sharp natural frontier, tin the other the Kalahari desert is a kind of neutral 
territory in which the outcasts and landless men of the Bechuanas, the Bakalahari, 
meet the Bushmen and the most easterly outliers of the Xamaqua. In the 
south-east, generally speaking, the Orange River, where Bechuana place-names 
occur, may be regarded as their boundary ; in the south-west again the Veldt ; 
while the most interesting and most important limit, that to the north, can nowhere 
b: drawn with certainty. It may here be noticed that of all the groups of the 
Kaffir races, the Bechuanas can be least sharply delimitated from the inhabitants 
of the equatorial regions. Still in order to get at hast a line of demarcation to 
refer to, the Zambesi may in a general way be assumed as their northern limit ; 
although from Lake Xgami onwards, parts of various other tribes intrude between 
them and it. Thu:, on the whole, the interior of South Africa may be designated 
as the dwelling-place of the Bechuanas ; but at the same time it mutt be specially 
pointed out the “ Bechuanaland ” of political geography, as the term it used in 
South Africa, embraces a more limited region between the Kalahari, the Boer 
Republics, and Griqualand. As they nowhere reach the sea, they are everywhere 
bordered by other tribes, and special reference must here be made to tlvat as a 
fact of the greatest importance for their history. Not less influential is the fact 
that the parts inhabited by the Bechuanas everywhere belong to the ill-watered, 
steppe-like inland regions of South Africa which offer little inducement to agri- 
culture. No large masses of population can here find subsistence, and the first 
condition of a steady development in culture, density of population, is lacking. 
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The total number of the Rcchuanas cannot be estimated at over 350,000. Spread 
over a territory of at least r 20.000 square miles, this sparse population is not 
only an element of weakness from the point of view of culture, but a.so politi- 
cally very prejudicial to the conditions under which the Rcchuanas live ; for 
but few of their tribes arc by themselves capable of vigorous warlike action 
against such j>o\vcrful neighbours as they have in the shape of the Kaffirs on 
their east frontier. The remainder are broken up and disconnected. 



Zdu lie* fcneng. (Frost. a photograph bdeepeff to t be Benia MLuioa. 1 



In the mobile, warlike, pastoral Kaffir races there resides a power of expansion 
which needed only an object to call it forth in order to attain a potent effect, and 
fundamentally to transform the ethnological condition of wide districts. Such an 
object was afforded by East Africa, which had allowed room for the development 
of numerous peaceful agricultural peoples, without, like the countries of the interior 
prohibiting cattle-breeding by its climatic conditions, and thereby at the outset 
foiling the nomad's power of impact. Like devastating streams, the wandering 
Kaffir tribes poured into the fertile lands by the Zambesi and even to the highland) 
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between Lake Tanganyika and tho coast, where in Unyamwesi they fell in with 
the advance-guard of a wave of llamitic people* coming from the north. The 
older inhabitants of this region have been in part destroyed ; part of them cultivate 
as bondmen the once free soil of their home : while yet another part have not yet 
given up the struggle, or still dwell undisturbed in settlements which the storm of 
conquest has left to one side as it surged past Thus the shock of the Kaffir 
tribes scatters and alters the agricultural peoples of the east, who far surpass their 
conquerors in culture and civilisation ; but this culture begin* on its side, in con- 
junction with the inevitable mixture of races imperceptibly to transform the 
nature of the victorious conquerors. In course of time new races will develop 
themselves, and the origin of the former invaders will in the same way be 
recognisable only in details of dress, equipment, and customs ; such traces as those 
in which we think we discover on the middle and upper course of the Zambesi the 
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remains of ancient migrations. We can only understand the nature and motives 
of the Kaffirs w hen we try to gain a survey of their history development an far as 
it is known to Europeans. But first let us give a sketch of their physical and 
intellectual qualities, of their stock of culture and their manners, to show’ that we 
have to do with a group of closely connected and peculiar tribes. 

We must look for the handsomest and mart powerful Kaffir; among the 
south-eastern tribes, especially the Zulu*. Tail, with well-developed muscles and 
of a freih healthy appearance, the younger men at any rate not rarely deserve the 
enthusiastic description of "models for sculptors .' 1 With older people a certain 
flabby fatness often makes the original attractive features grow uglier and coarser 
with advancing years. In general, however, the Kaffir countenance dees not 
show the animal negro- type, though neither the everted lips arc absent nor the 
broad fiat nose. The chin is pointed, and furnished with a thin, in rare caws a 
thick, black beard, the face rather long, the eyes large and black. Of most tribes 
the colour is dark brown, of the Rasutos rather a greyish black ; short black hair, 
tufted and tightly curled, covers the head. 

The Zulu is a Kaffir with more pride, a firmer will. and more rapid decision than 

• [See «ot i. p. lj.] 
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Ilia kinsfolk, but still a Kaffir. A hardy life, training in the use or weapons, and, 
not least, the abundant food supplied by the herds which raids are constantly 
increasing, make him higher in stature, more powerful, handsomer, with a greater 
look of being " all there” than the average Bcchuaita. Crossing, as a result of the 
constant importation of new Wood by prisoners of war, has no doubt its shate in 
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the nobler features, which arc not infrequently conspicuous in the Zulu physiognomy. 
The spontaneity of his character finds a sufficient explanation in his more permanent 
political organisation, within which he is prouder and more masterful than the 
Dcchuanas ; though he will not only grovel in the dust before his tyrant, but will 
let himself down to beg tobacco from every white man. He displays courage by 
perishing blindly in heaps, under the inducement of his military organisation, but 
prefers, when left to himself, to make an onset from ambush ; nor has he ever 
risen to the determination and endurance of the morally more powerful European. 
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In ipite of superior number* and urganiulion, the ZuIuh have never brought a 
single war against Europeans to a fortunate end. Having grown up amid more 
vigorous or even coarser ideas than those of a kindred stock, the Zulu is no 
doubt often more prompt and manly in his dealings, but in words he love* 
hidden and crooked ways as much as the Bechuana or the Hcrero. On the 
other hand, the missionaries think that they have found him more accessible to 
humane ideas than many other Africans, and place great hopes in his conversion. 
So long as his passions arc not excited, the Kaffir of the .south is as merry and 
innocent as a child, loving songs and dances, and "as sociable as an ant." In 
this he is as gcoJ a negro as the man from the Niger or the Nile. Hut by his 
historical position he has been brought oftener than they face to face with serious 
decision, and ha* had a heavy burden on him such as those people know not. 
That he endured one of the most oppressive military' organisations conceivable 
shows strength and endurance in the negro soul. The series 
of Strong Zulu monarch* from Chaka to Cetewavo- which was 
no accident ; other Kaffirs have produced lines of such men as 
we sc: in Mpandc and Makocna— -ccms to guarantee to the 
Southern Kaffir;, even in the midst of European-, the nr.st 
condition of a historical future, namely, great leaders. 

The Bechuana presents in his outward appearance the 
softer, moic gentle stamp of the Kaffir tj'pc. The difference 
is principally in the expression, which shows mew- mildness 
and pliability, while in the Kcark or Zulu the characteristic 
expression is one of defiance, savagery, and refractoriness. I Its 
bodily forms and his bearing are less massive and sharp; his 
suture is on the average lest ; he carries himself frequently stnuh in ad-o- 
with something of a stoop, his muscles are only moderately ^V l w^.y u “" 
developed. His colour is in genera! darker than the Zulu's. 

The Bechuanas are one of the mast versatile of the Kaffir stocks, ami actively or 
passively, among those that have been arfcctcd by contact with the most various 
of other races Hence beside the clumsiest, most thoroughly negro cut of face, we 
meet with the refined Abyssinian or Nubian physiegnomy, especially in children. 
Here, too. moic of life and surrounding* must naturally not be undervalued ; at the 
lower end of this series of tribes, the head place in which is taken by the vigorous 
enterprising Basuto mountaineer, stand the Bakalaharx or Baiala, the weakly, 
small, submissive, improvident Pariahs of the Bechuana race. The capacity for 
achievement, both in body and in character, i * less than that of the East Kaffirs* 
They may be designated as one of the least warlike branches of the Kaffir races, 
although tinder certain eminent leaden they luxe been carried along to brilliant 
actions. Enrolled compulsorily in their regiments by the Mat&bclc. they have 
accomplished warlike feats of which they boast Yet their strength lies in the 
occupations of peace. They provided the missionaries with their most tractable 
scholars, even though their subsequent performances did not always correspond to 
the expectations aroused by their capacity for learning. They arc much frxidcr than 
the Zulus of acting as hired labourers for the colonists and often delight in wearing 
cast-off European clothes. They arc cunning, and look out for easy, and, under 
certain circumstances, dishonourable ways of making money. Innocent social 
gaiety seldom cca<cs among them. 
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In the clothing of the body til Zulu tribes stand on a very primitive level, not 
to be explained by the climate or other external circumstances of their place of 
abode ; bat perhaps the prevailing nudity, which forms the main feature of their 
costume, points, together with other facts, to their having come from a tropical 
region. At the same time, it is only children up to five or six years who go 
quite raked. For adults of both sexe* a leather apron is the principal and often 
the only article of clothing. The grown man wears, besides the covering im- 
mediately prescribed by decency, which has to suffice of itself in hot weather, a 
leather thong round the loins, from which two pieces of leather hang, that in 
front S to 10 inches wide, the hinder one broader. The former, tsin/rte , is with 
warriors often replaced by a bunch of hide strips, or oxen or wild-cats' tails. 
Grown-up girls and women ilso wear these apruns, often adorned with glass or 
metal beads, over which the women wind round their loins half an ox-hide, finely 
tanned, in such a way that it falls to the knees. Chiefs’ wives, Indeed, wrap 
themsettts to the feet in a to°a-like robe of the same material, or of cloth of 




European manufacture. The Kosa women are betteT covered. They wear an 
upper garment fastened round the neck, resembling a Spanish cloak. Married 
women may not go out except with a special stomacher of leather or twisted bast 

.Among the Uechuanas we never find the startling nudity cf the Zulus ; they 
modestly cover their nakedness with a leather band, fastened back and front 
to a broad belt. The women wear a pair of aprons before and behind, or, as a 
rule, several, one over another. The inner one, adorned with long leather fringes, 
glass beads, and so on, affords the indispensable covering, while the outer ones 
hang down to the knee. Girls up to a pretty mature age wear only the inner. 
All other articles of clothing serve either for warmth or for finery, and arc laid 
aside in the hut as well as in the heat of summer. Here again the skin kaross 
plays the chief part. Poor people wear simply a hide ; richer persons furs of 
jackals, jerboas, or wild cats carefully sewn together ; rich women those of the 
silver jackal ; and chiefs, leopard skins. Fortunate hunters alone clothe themselves 
in the skin of a gnu or hartebeest, with the tail displayed behind as a trophy. 
But at the time when game abounded, as when Lichtenstein paid his first visit to 
the " Bcetjuanas," cloaks of antelope skin were universal. The woman's kaross 
is adorned with eye-like rings of hide which, moreover, appear equally to be found 
occasionally on tlvcm. On the women's cloaks trimmings of cats' tails are attached, 
not un tastefully, in bunches on the shoulders. 

A very similar taste prevails among all the south-eastern Kaffir tribes in the 
choice of ornaments. The beads, which come in ever-increasing quantity and 
variety into their hands in the way of trade, arc hung in superfluity about their 
persons ; strings of threaded fruit-stones, gaily-coloured seeds and shells, arc now 
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in u.re only here and there. A certain kind of heavy bronxc arm-rings were 
bestowed by some Zulu king* on the rao»t eminent warrior* a* a mark of distiuc- 
lion. Bright finger-ring' and feather* in the hair arc common kinds of finery : 
while amulet' and trinkets, as a rule the same object serving both purposes, arc 
combined in the neck-pendant. In the case of the witch-doctors this attains 
fantastic dimensions, as in the cuts on p. 365 and vol. i. p. 54. One of the 
mo-t popular ornaments is a gall-bladder, or a piece of it, Muffed with fat and 
twisted round the arm ; also simple adipore ti-auc, wrapped round the arm or 
neck. Painting with grease and red ochre is usual in war and at dances, Plugs, 
buttons, snuff-boxes, arc carried in the dilated lobes of the car. Beads, however, 
always count as the chief finery, as the plate " African ornament and utensils" 
shows. An ointment of a metallic lustre — a mixture of fat and a shiny micaceous 
iron sand — is characteristic of the Bechuanas, and is often worn in excess. Arm- 
rings of ivory, metal, Icatlwr. or hair, are especially frequent among the same 
people. The habit of disfiguring the breast by “scar-tattooing" is fount! among 
Basuto women. The Northern Katiirs, too, have made little alteration in their 
costume, which is at the same time the cognisance of their dreaded race. Among 
the Matabclc, bead-ornament is much more varied than with the Zulu*. Caps 
of tiger-cat or tebra ‘kin may be seen, with long bunches of peacock's or eagle'* 
feathers lunging down behind. Others wear globular masses of guinea-fowl’* 
feathers os large as their heads, out of which a great feather or jackal's tail sticks 
up. Among the Southern Kaffirs the adornment of the head forms a marked 
contrast. There the hair i< allowed to grow till puberty, af which time the Zulus 
shave the youth «> ns to leave a ring round the scalp, and the girl so a* to leave 
a tuft upon it. Both are thickly smeared w ith fat and ochre : and the man's ring 
is in addition bound with ox-sinew* and made hard with a mixture of charcoal 
and gum, so that it stick** up firm and shiny. Rosettes of feathers on the forehead, 
and bunches of them in the hair, arc popular. 

In the weapons they possess, too, similarity form* a bond between the Kaffir- 
of the north and those of the south ; so that the weapons of the warlike Zulu* 
may be taken as typical. Their weapons arc spear, shield, and club. The two first 
arc the principal weapon*, having attained a greater perfection, and being held in 
higher esteem, than in any other Kaffir stock. The ‘pear formerly was, and In 
tribe* which hare not been drawn into the Zulu miliiarv organisation still I*. .« 
javelin with a .-haft up to 6 ft. long, passing into a narrow iion head some 4 

inches long. This spear is light enough to allow of a whole sheaf Icing eauied 

to battle. It is grasped with the full fist, brandished, and flung in a Curve. 
In thirty throw, ut 60 pace*, Lichtenstein saw only one hit on a target formed 

by a board S J feet high. For this not very accurate weapon, which led to 

fighting at a distance, fhaka substituted the assegai proper, a two-edged steel 
blade six inches long and about one wide, attached to a shaft over a yard in 
length. This kind of pike was tired in the attack like a bayonet ; and thus 
acquired in the histoiy of South Africa a significance similar to that of the iron 
ramrod or the needle-gun in Europe. At the same time equipment with it did 
not exclude the simultaneous use of the throwing-spear for opening a fight. 
Next to the assegai, a mysterious reverence is enjoyed by the war-shield, or 
isbihtuga, so called to distinguish it from the lighter dance or play-shield. 

War-shields arc cut, two out of one ox-hide : they are oval, and high enough 
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to cover a man of middle height up to the mouth. A red i* passed through a row 
of little slits in the longer axis ; it is ornamented at the upper end with the tail 
of an ox or leopard, or with a bunch of feathers. Further, the shields arc black, 
white, ted, or black and white striped or spotted, according to the regiments to 
which their hearers belong. The number of the slits above mentioned depends 
upon different conditions. The shield is earned in the left hand. When the 
leather is softened by rain, the use of this shic'.d is naturally just nothing, and in 
fact it is often rolled up, for greater ease of carrying. Similarly on account of its 

size it is a hindrance to fast running. 
In pursuit or (light it is thrown away ; 
but in the former ease it is the busi- 
ness of the train to see that no shield 
is lost, for much importance is at- 
tached to bringing back one’s shield. 
Even the manufacture of them passes 
for a specially honourable business 
which chiefs take upon themselves ; 
and care b taken to avoid waste in 
the ox-hides, since they have all, 
when passible, to serve this honour- 
able warlike purpose, it ts a dis- 
honour to have the shield taken 
away, while the grant of one is a 
mark of honour. In the third rank 
among weapons stands the club, tiiri 
or tyiudugo, made of iron wood or horn. 
It has a knob as large as the fist upon a short handy stem; a sort of life- 
preserver, which also does good service as a missile against smaller animals, 
snakes, and the like. This does not liclong strictly to the war-panoplv ; but in 
the hand-to-hand fighting at 1 sandhi vrana It contributed to the decisive result. 

Far away In the north of the Zambesi country, we find in the hands of 
warlike Kaffir tribes weapons hardly to be distinguished from those of the Zulus. 
On die other hand, among the natives at the mouth of the Zambesi, and among 
the Makua, die assegais arc provided with an iron spike at the butt-end, like the 
spears of the Sakalavas in Madagascar j and it a further customary to bind the 
weapons elegantly with copjwr wire. The modification of the warlike Kaffir 
character in the Bechuana stock it perhaps nowhere so strikingly conspicuous as 
in the insignificant part which weapons or implements of war play among them. 
There is no lack of weapons, but often enough they seem to serve only H 
specimens, not destined for daily use. Their principal weapon is also the 
throwing spear, less often in the simple form of the Zulu assegai than in various 
shapes with bread flat blades passing into reverted hooks, or connected with the 
shaft by an indented piece ; or else at the transition between haft and blade 
appears a piece consisting of four rows of teeth bent backward and forward, 
which gives the weapon a terrible appearance without increasing its utility. 
Among South African races the fear of the Bcchuanas' barbed throwing-spears 
is very moderate, and has not inspired into the oppressors of those tribes the 
dread which the military virtues of the Bcchuanas were insufficient to arouse. 
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The same is true of the battle-axes which with tribes like them arc in demand as 
show-weapons. The primary idea in their construction is always the same ; the 
thin blade is set into the thick part of a light club. It may be crescent shaped 
or like an axe or even a chisel, smooth or adorned with a simple ringed or fluted 
pattern. More practical is the two-edged dagger- knife, a* a rule about 6 inches 
long and less than 2 unde The wooden haft ha s projection* above and helow 
to allow of a firm hold ; the sheath consists of two pieces of wood, fastened 
together by a leather covering. In battle the weapon i* carried by a leather thong 
on the left arm. or else Mnall thongs to fasten round the arm are attached to the 
point of the sheath. Clubs or kirns, lastly, are among the Bechuanas’ weapons 
of attack, and these they decorate with elegant carvings. Kirris, with the thick 
part carved out of rhinoceros horn, are a form of weapon de luxe. Doubt has 
been expressed as to whether the Bcchuanas originally fought with bows ar.d 
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arrows or borrowed them first from the Bushmen. In recent times they have 
certainly used them, and they still definitely belong to the equipment of the 
Makwapa, Bar oka, and Bataoctla. Bui when Lichtenstein visited the Bcchuanas 
of Kumman, he saw a Bushman s bow with a full quiver in the possession of the 
heir to the throne, and guessed it to be a trophy. The other, however, informed 
him that these weapons were kept in order to bo used again against their makers, 
rincc necessity compelled the Bcchuanas to take to these implements, which they 
had formerly abominated. Their herdsmen, when armed only with assegais, 
always got the worst of it in a battle against the Bushmen's arrows. The Zulu 
mode of arming has supplanted the bow as far as the district about l bo on 
the Mozambique coast. The Bcchuana shields with their sheet, scalloped form, 
offer a contrast to the more practical and serious shape of the Zulu shields ; but 
otherwise arc equally made of ox-hide with a feather or skin-bedecked longi- 
tudinal bar 

A cheering wealth of forms, obviously due to the love of finer work, recurs 
in the most various Bcchuana implements. No ocher South African has nearly 
so much to show. In originality, elegance, and fineness of week their wood- 
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carvings exceed the best done by other Kaffir peoples. Their spoons, the 
handles of which represent all sort* of animal shapes, by inference giraffes, 
while the bowls are adorned with pretty arabesques, their cups with carved rims, 
the mortars Tor bruising maize, hollowed out of a half-peeled tree-stem, the most 
various dishes and plates, and not lease the three-legged beer-jugs with the 
drinking-cup turned over to serve as cover (see the cut on p. 385), all offer a choice 
of neat pract cal shapes. Their performances in earthenware too arc remarkable; 

among them may be mentioned the great 
paunchy store-vessel on three low feel, tower- 
ing up to more than man's height, and covered 
with an inverted dish. It deserves to be 
noticed that this pretty obvious idea of cover- 
ing one vessel by mounting another on it 
is frequently found among the lfecbuanas. 
Regular huts of branches are built over these 
storc-vcs-cls, and the entire harvest of millet 
or maize is stowed in them. But many tribes 
leave them to stand out in the field*, a* shown 
on p. 381. The Brehuauas are equally skilled 
in weaving, and make pretty mats and hasket*. 
Hie very general three-legged stool with hollow 
scat and the equally universal 1 lead-stool are 
»l«o found among the Bechuanas. 

Cornered with the industrial activity of 
then; people, tlut of the Zulu and Soutlv- 
k*x, d<<tci« in tto ^thj^foaih rail Hasten Kaffir is scanty. Only their metal 

work is excellent, perhaps owing to earlier 
Arab or European influence. As smiths they ate so good that Natal iron 
is said to surpass English in quality; the spears of the Northern Zulus or 
Amaswazi arc particularly famous. Among the Amakosa there is an interesting 
division of labour, of which Krapf gives a detailed account. The men carry on 
the trades of armour er, brazier, tanner, shoemaker, and tobacco-pipe maker ; the 
womens business is tailoring, banket- weaving, and pottery. The term 41 tanner * 
is nut exactly applicable, since the skins aic prepared only by rubbing with 
cow-dung and scraping. 

Ir. architecture considerable differences prevail. Since according to hie law the 
land belongs to the tribe, the Kaffir has to get the chiefs permission to build. Like 
a true nomad lie first puts up the cattle-pen, isibaya, by surrounding a circular 
space with a fence or hedge : or in districts where wood is scarce, with a wall ci 
stones or turf. The huts, one apiece for the husband, for each of his wive*, and 
for each adul: member of the family, arc erected in a semicircle close round the 
cattlc-pcn. The man gets some 200 pointed laths 1 2 feet long and sticks them 
in a circle in the ground ; the woman binds them together at the top with liana- 
fibres, fastens grass or reeds over them, and spreads the space within with a 
mixture of earth and cow-dung. Newly built huts look like haycocks. The 
village, utnuii % is a ring of huts surrounding the communal cattlc-pcn. The 
whole is further surrounded by a thorn-hedge, which in times of war is made so 
strong as to render its capture with Zulu weapons almost impossible. ThH 
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enclosure, like that of the cattle-pen, has only one gate- On the right, nearest 
the entrance, dwell the local aristocracy, the higher induntti in the tkarttin, in other 
villages the senior man ; and hither also guests are shown. The individual huts 
are just high enough to allow a man to stand in the middle ; their diameter tuns 
to 1 2 or 15 feet. The chiefs hut is on a much larger scale than the others, but 
otherwise on the same plan. The Bcchuana huts are circular in plan, and 
thatched in a cone, as arc those of the South-Eastern Kaffirs, but distinguished 
from them in that a conical roof is upon the cylindrical wall of the traditional 
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small diameter. This roof is woven carefully of reeds, and attached around the 
central pole or pillar of the hut in such a way that the peak lies out of the centre. 
The roof falls nearly to the ground, and is then borne on poles, between which 
and the wall runs a shady passage. When tliese poles are connected by wattle- 
work of thorns, plastered with mud, we get concentric double walk Among the 
Northern Kaffirs the round hire-shaped hut gives way, perhaps under the influence 
of Arabs or their subject tribes, to a quadrangular shape. Inhamfcane may b: 
regarded as the limit of this new style on the nest ; in the interior the round 
form extends much further north. 

The sire of the villages varies greatly. An tk.wd\t usually contains 500 to 
IOOO persons. Dingaan’s capital, L’nkunginghlovc, is said to have contained 
3 ;oo ; but the oilier villages arc as a rule small. For the most pari, the groups 
corresponding to the site of the families keep together in a common fence. This 
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system gives the villages » peculiar clumrtrr, clearly shoving the patriarchal 
stamp. As the father is the head of hi* children, so the paternal house farms a 
central point; and upon the number of huts that are grouped around it depend* 
the consideration in which :he father i> held. 

The -state of oppression in uhich many Bechuana tribes live has led them to 

place their villages in the most sheltered 
spots. Arbousset, in his journey to the 
rcti -.;s- - ?>n 

•-* it > -aellir.; | lit :- t ■■■- 

y [<¥'] moi * elevated points* although the plaint 

WmN U Ok Ijjr arc as fertile and inviting as the moun- 

wl mw f tain ,c R lon ' arc m general the contrary. 

W We hear of their retreat to the moun- 

HI tains in the ease of all those tribes 

lgL\ who have been oppressed and broken 

■ n f|U up by the neighbourhood of the Mata- 

uMjr jKtfi hole. Formerly, on the other hand, they 

__ nsed to fix their abode* in the best 

"* 

l*e.Iin,,iu •town ti ki-runian -a ft.-, 

visited by Europeans, both early and in 

, ,, , -ator times, lay in a quite enchanting 

tUiiianRwuo -<*■•!■ Moot cl a.<*l (Mundi Jlusf-n.) .. .. . . 

position. Many places are (topuktus 

an J appear doubly so owing to the wide extension resulting from their construc- 
tion and arrangement We can then comprehend the mention in old travellers' 
or missionaries' reports of •‘cities which you could hardly see across." Wherever 
possible, a whole tribe concentrates itself 

in one and the same spot ; and thus • 

large places arise, which otherwise stand f 

in no relation to the level of culture “ 

attained by the Hcchuanas, at least in 
the day* of their pastoral life. 

Though cattle- dealing is the chief 
business of the South-Eastern Kaffirs, 
agriculture is in no way neglected ; their 
climate and soil permitting it in a very 
comprehensive form. The mon primitive *«»•>*» '“*• -•> >“ '>>“> u - “«*“•• (Frank- 

that of the Hechuanas, while as one gee* on city (uw-um.) 

north it gains more and more in importance ; though no doubt it i* mainly carried 
on by subjugated races on btlialf of their warlike conquerors. The garden or 
field, insimu, lies near the hut, or some little way off. It also is at a rule sur- 
rounded by a hedge. The clearing and regular buming-off of the fallow tracts — 
a process which cau-ed the Portugu**«e of Mozambique, in the last century, to 
give the Natal coast the name fumo "smoke" — is the business of the male 
members of the household, wliilc the actual tilling is done by the women and Kiris. 
The larger agricultural operations are performed by the community. At the 
season of planting, which is fixed yearly by the chief, the whole field is hoed over ; 
then, with the first rain, follow* the sowing of “ Kaffir corn " or maize, to the 
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under pain of death. Then a harve*t-£ea*t it held at die kraal of ihe chief or ihc 
king, usually af the time of full moon. At this oxen are slaughtered, meat is 
roasted and consumed in quantities. uduxSh is drunk, and there is a due amount 
of smoking. Not until this is over is the produce of the recent harvest generally 
eaten. This is also the time for repairing huts and fences; and then the warriors 
like to go on their raids. " Kaffir com ’ accounts for the largest part of the 
labour, and the nourishment of the family is based upon it. It is kept in store- 
holes — bottle-shaped, wide-bellied excavations dug in the middle of the cattle-pens 
roomy enough to contain over eight bushels. Beside this reservoir a .-mall store 
is placed in a large ova! vessel, closely woven of grass, which is raised off the 
floor on a stool, often in a hut of its own, the height of a man. Bunches of 
“ cobs “ arc also often hung under the roof of the dwelling-hut. 

Thus the KafHr gets his food about equally from his field- and from Ids 
herds. The basis of it b sour milk, ataati, and bruised maize, amubtU, or 
VOL. II 2 V 



accompaniment of shouts and singing. Besides this, the two herbs of which the 
Zulus smoke incredible quantities, tobacco and hemp, arc widely cultivated. 
Hemp is common enough in a wild state ; and tobacco has for some years bren 
found in places where villages have stood. Watch-towers arc constructed in the 
field*, of timber and brushwood ; the whole family lives in the lower room during 
harvest, and a watchman sits above to drive away the grain -eating bird.*. 
Harvest takes place in January. This is the most cliccrful season of the year, and 
the only one when husband, wife, and child set their hands to the same task, and 
all with an equal goodwill. Till then it is forbidden to cat the coni — formerly 
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millet, miik/a. For rating this national dish, which represents the regular iood 
set h?fc*w a guest, the wooden spoons, often so quaint in design, such as are shown 
on p. 4 1 4. are employed. Meat is eaten alike boiled or roast, ami is much relished 
by the natives. According to Gardiner's estimate four or five can manage to 
eat up a whole ox — entrails, sinews, and all, in a day and a half. A well-to-do 
Kaffir always has, at his morning and evening meals, over and above his 
porridge with amasi, vegetable* beer, often meat, and in the intervals enjoys 
plenty of snuff and tobacco, and (icrhaps dakka as wclL The Zulu, while he is 
the greatest snuff-taker in -South Africa, smokes not much less than his neighbours 
in the south and west. The water-pipe, made of an antelope.* horn, a koodoo's 
for choice, is for him no less the chief source of nerve-stimulating enjoyment. 
The stupefying hemp, iuw’u. is not always diluted with tobacco, and one pipe 
of it often makes a whole smoking-party drunk. 

The influence of a warlike military way of life upon the internal relations 



of the stock, and especially upon its family-life, may be seen in its most marked 
form among the Zulus. Whik among the Amakosa, in spite of |>olyg<»my, a com- 
paratively happy family life, little disturbed by attacks from without, appears at 
present to be the rule, in their old fighting day* the family na* the victim «* 
the political organisation. It suited the warlike policy of the Zulu king* since 
Chaka, in order to keep hold of the men and foster the warrior spirit in them, to 
allow their marriage only at the latest possible time. That king himself abstained 
from marriage and recognised no children as his. The result of delaying the entrance 
on family life was to accumulate a great number of women in presence of a 
minority of men no longer of use for military service, and then to encourage 
polygamy in a thoroughly unwholesome direction, to render infanticide a necessity 
and a national institution, and to tear the young men from their families just 
when they wen.- in a position to be of use to them. Yet the patriarchal element 
which we find so sharply marked in almost all cattle-breeding races, recurs here. 
The father is the master and, so far ai concern* the female portion, the owner of 
his family. Similarly the king is the father of his people, which expects of him 
not merely government but sympathy and help for all trouble*. The woman't 
position is not high. King’s wives may only move about their husband's house 
shuffling on their knees. 

The acquisition of wives by purchase Is more consistently carried out by. and 
more deeply implanted in, the Zulu than is the case with any other Kaffir stock. 
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When the Colonial Government dome years ago formed the idea of legislating against 
this custom, called akuloMi t, they got into more difficulties than with any other 
reform. The custom is most deeply rooted In the hearts of the women, whose 
^ciisc of their own value increases according to the number of cattle tor which 
they are bought. Equally little would a man be disposed as a mlc to take a 
wife for nothing ; he would feel himself lowered thereby. The bond of wedlock* 
acquires its first mutual recognition by means of the purchase. All South Kaffirs 
rccogni.se that close kinship forms an obstacle to marriage, and consequently 
condemn unions between brothers and sisters, uncles and nieces, aunts and 
nephews. Among some Bcchuana tribes even the marriage of cousins is accord- 
ing to Casalis, reckoned as incestuous* But among most tribes there is great 
unchastity out of wedlock. Unions which arc a mockery of marriage take plac* 
when two villages have done a common piece of work, or after festivals, or the 
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initiation of the girls. It is not uncommon for girls to be carried off for the use 
of the chief ; and the girl so carried off is honoured. Adultery and rape arc at 
the same time severely punched, as offences against property. 

The wedding ceremony, which takes a similar course among all South 
Kaffirs, consists among the Zulu: of the ceremonial transference of the bride to 
the bridegroom's hut, escorted by the relations and friends in great numbers. 
They bring two oxen, one to be slaughtered in order to move the higher powers 
to bestow prosperity on the new household, the other to form the nucleus of a 
new herd in the bridegroom's pen, denuded by the purchase of his bride. 
Formerly a grindstone, a broom, and a bowl were handed to the bride ; a sheaf of 
assegais and an axe to the bridegroom, to indicate their future callings. Among 
the Kosas the bride pulls a feather from the bridegroom's head-dress and sticks 
it in her own wool. Then she seises a spear, goes solemnly to the cattle kraal, 
and throws it over the fence, so that it remains sticking in the ground. The 
wedding fca^t is prepared with one ox of the bridegrooms, which is slaughtered 
by the senior man of his village, and another which he presents to his mother-in- 
law. This is followed, among many tribes, by the “washing 11 with beads. First 
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the bride, from a calaba-h containing nator and bends, sprinkle* the hands of the 
bridegroom and of her friends, then he does the same by tier and his friends ; 
then the beads are poured out, and every one snatches at them. I .astly, the village 
seniors even soar to the point of recommending to the young couple diligence 
and good conduct ; nor arc fine word* to seek in their discourse. 

Misshapen and sickly children are not allowed to live. The elder children 
live in strict patriarchal discipline, and their intimate intercourse with their parents 
forms a bright spot in Zulu life evci in the troublous history of the Zulu dynasty. 
Chaka, who bore goodwill to no inan, was so devoted to his mother that her 
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influence was a factor in his politics, and her death was one of the few occasions 
on which he displayed human emotions. There is a touching ease of a small chief 
who besought on his knees that he might bear the punishment of some children 
related to him who were threatened with death for running away from the country. 
The rite of circumcision, which marks the transition from boyhood to youth, is 
practiced among the Zulu* as among the Bediuanas, and is accompanied by a 
change of name, painting the body in white colour, immersion in streams, and so 
on. Similarly the girls arc instructed in the duties of a wife by elder women. 
Of late years, however, the custom of circumcision has continued to diminish 
among the Zulus. 

The Zulu monarchy is a limited despotism. Pari of the system of govern- 
ment is its limitation by mam of tire influential position of the two head indums. 
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combining in their persona the functions of minister ai>d commander-in-chief. It 

i< *aid that no important natter can be decided without their i nter.cn lion. In 

the first years of Dingaan’s reign. Gardiner found their influence -o great that at 

that time he called the Zulu government a triumvirate ; they boasted to him, not 

without reason, that they wen* the king’* eyes and cars. Among the things in 

which even pee tty stiff rulers* such as Dingaan then was, 

did not proceed without the absent of these two head 

indunns were declarations of war, capital sentences, and 

divisions of land. Even of booty taken in war only part 

falls to the king's share. He appoints both these and 

the indunas of lower rank. In judicial matters he is the 

supreme court of appeal. In other Kaffir tribes the 

council of the umapetaki or middlemen comes between T' I’ ^ 

prince and people, and not seldom governs both. "Tyranny >,*_ £■ ; 

is neutralised," says Xauhaus, ” by the rival Interests of . ; I'll V 

the tyrants" In the case of a young sovereign they : 

have been even known to venture to decree his deposition, ' ijl 

and to raise one of their own number to the throne. >^ *v 

Vet a whole list of privileges belong to the king, showing ^ 

that he holds, in regard to the mass of the people, the ^ 

position of a patriarchal tribal chieftain. His is the right ' ' /7 ''.'--S' 

of ownership over all the land and all the property of the 1 

people : there is no persona! property In land, only certain 

rights affecting the situation of the villages ar.d pastures. 

Yet the king has the usufruct of a number of villages, ‘ ;BB— 

just as the higher indanai usually own one or more. • ' . i!'' 

Similarly, the king has a power of disposal, though often ' - 

limited, over the lives and the time of his people. Con- ^ i;(*J\*s^ 

fiscatcd goods form a main source of a Kaffir chiefs ' 

revenue, in addition to more or less voluntary presents. 

These are especially plentiful at a declaration of man- 

hood. No subject may receive a present without live ' . . 

king’s permission. Yet he is in truth no lazy oriental ' 

despot, but has a long list of duties, by no means trivial, Iflr'-O 

to perform. As supreme war lord he has to feed, equip, iljl il^-o 

and when necessary jay his soldiers, to encourage or to v' 

punish them. He superintends his herds, which are in ? a ; u ir*n-feo* of bnMUo 'on 
so far state property that the army is victualled on the *** < B "' 

meat of them, and its shields arc cut from their skins. 

He fixes the beginning of harvest, and the date a* which each crop may first be 
partaken of. Whoever comes to his court expects to make something out of 
him. Without liberality his influence would be small. Lastly, he is his jeople’s 
doctor-in-chief. 

Since the Zulu king, like most other African princes, had the monopoly of 
trade, he alone was in a position to get all the kinds of weapons that his heart 
might wish ; and his demand for them was considerable. In other respects these 
princes have always been far removed from Oriental luxury. Were it not for 
their troops of wives, and the absence of any limit to their arbitrary whims, we 
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might rather speak of military simplicity. A missionary, who went to Dingaan's 
kraal in 1835, relates how he wa* brought by an inferior chief to the fence 
■iurroti tiding the palace, and waited there till there appeared above the fence the 
head and breast of a brawny naked man, who stared at him for some time without 
a word. Only when an ox was driven up did he speak, saying : " This is the beast 
which I give you to slaughter." After a time he came out of the gate, went slowly 
up to the missionary, and stood beibre him like a statue till a stool was brought, 
It was Dingaan. Hi* first question was how the guides had behaved, his next 
as to the traveller's object, his third for the presents he had brought. 

The public life cf the Bechuanas is not organised in so military a fashion, 
though great conquerors have issued from among them. Their sovereignty again 
is a despotism limited by the council of the eldest — usually two vtontmotst or 
mayors — and controlled by a powerful public opinion. That they too cherish 
their ideal of a noble prince, seems to be shown by the legend of Motlumc, the 
great-grandson of Menuhin, who was the patriarch of the Basutos. He survives 
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ill the mouths of all the tribes of this jieupte as the pattern of a prince. He ruled 
over them all, and was just, kindly, acces-ible ; widows and orphans he took under 
his special protection. But vhut contributed more than all else to further his 
fame and his power was the system that he is said to have first introduced of 
giving wives to young men who were unublc to purchase them. In return, they 
with their families were pledged to devote themselves to hi* service as batlouka 
or half-slave*, and thus formed a suite of the most loyal and attached vassal* that 
any king could wish. He is said to have been moderate in his food, and to have 
drunk only water and milk. He preferred the society of children to that of grown- 
up persons, declaring that “the small arc better than the great.” No Basuto a: 
that lime had visited so many it rang; lands and peoples as Notlumc ; he had 
even seen the man-eaters of the North. Also in his travels he met with the chief 
Moshesh of Butafcete, to whom he gave the advice to learn to know the men 
whom he would oik day rule. On his return he occupied himself with meditating 
and speaking on the nature of th: world and mankind. He also expressed him- 
self i:i gnomic sayings, which long survived him in the mouths of the people. 
On his deathbed, in 1819, he lamented that it had not been permitted to him to 
bring his people to a place where they might live In peace. " After my death." 
lie announced when he was dying, " a red cloud will arise in the east and devour 
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our tribe. The lather will cat his own child. I bid you farewell and go to my 
fathers.” 

The Zulu state is based upon the military constitution. Their army is one 
of the mo't complete, most efficient, and most permanent organisations that 
negroes can show. From earliest youth the male population is brought up. in the 
first place, with a view to military service. The Zulu kraals are, in fact, only 
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great camps, where all men, young and old, arc divided into one of the three 
military categories : umpagati or veterans, is import hie or isinsiswa, young soldiers, 
and amabutu, boys who have not yet served. The uniform of the two former is 
the head-ring. Even in times of peace half the men’s life is passed in warlike 
exercises and preparations of every kind. Under Dingaan fourteen to sixteen 
larger and various smaller eiandas, or, as we may call them, barrack-towns, were 
scattered about the country ; the larger ones were garrisoned by a regiment 
numbering 600 to IOOO men. At that time the force with which the Zulus could 
appear in the field was reckoned at 50,000 men, some said even 1 00.000 ; and 
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half of them were constantly on a war footing. A regiment was commanded by 
a number of officers, itu/umu, and inferior officers, pnd a chief iniiuua, reckoned 

as commander-in-chief. The 

capital of the country was 
essentially nothing else than 
the largest of these eiandai , 
and was under the orders 
of twenty indiums, the two 
senior of whom were at once 
the Icing's first councillor* 
and the marshals of the 
army. The regiment here 
was some 900 strong, and 
formed a kind of guard in 
which the chiefs of the 
smaller towns had in turn 
to serve for a year; an 
admirable means of saturat- 
ing the population of the 
country with the spirit that 
issued from the capital, of 
having n scourge at hand in 
the case of disobedience, and 
of keeping the most influen- 
tial men of the country near 
enough to keep them out of 
mischief. Other mean* were 
also taken to maintain the 
connection of these garrisons 
with the head and heart of 
the country. After they had 
practised their evolutions and 
dances, to which, as forms 
of bodily exercise, great 
value was attached, they 
marched to the capital to be 
reviewed. They were also 
obliged to get their new 
shields from the same place, 
for it was only at the capita! 
that oxen were slaughtered 
in large numbers. A pre- 
sentation of shields at Din- 
gaan's capital is thus de- 
scribed : When their arrival 
at the main gate had been 
announced to the king, he gave orders that they should be admitted. At once 
they rushed in. yelling and wildly brandishing their sticks, halted at a respectful 
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distance before the Jssigerriffiy and formed in line. Meanwhile. Dir.^nuit ajpeireil 
upon his platform, and a general cry of u foliate ! ran through the ranks at sight 
of him. Immediately he advanced to the lines and tcok h:< place in the group 
of his generals. Then one of the two head imi 'uimx to*c and made a *]Kcch, 
interlarded with many ironical sallies, to the band, which had recently been on an 
unsuccessful campaign into the Matabelc country. To this the leader of the 
claimants for shield* responded with a no less vigorous apology for himself and 
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his people Then followed a violent dialogue between the two. mingled with the 
wildest leaps and gesticulations, in which some interior officers of the troop also took 
part. When the mutual reproaches had reached their height. Dingaan interpose! I 
with a Solomonic judgment, calling out to the men tlut they would not get any 
shields till they had brought him some of Mosi'.ikitsc's cattle. Amid the applause 
called forth by this unexpected challenge, he withdrew; and presently beer was 
brought for the soldiers, w ho then departed to collect the rest of their regiment 
foe the foray enjoined upon them. Dingaan'* w ish or command uas, however, 
soon withdrawn, and after ten or twelve days the troop*, w hore i: was obviously 
desired to put to the test, returned and received their shields. 
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In the Zulu battles, of which the history of South Africa has so much to 
record, it was no ease of the mock-fighting which has made the wars with many 
West Africans ridiculous. The fighting was in earnest, and that not only against 
white men. An eye-witness describes the battle which was fought in 1856, 
on the banks of the Tugcla, to decide between Umbclazi and Cctcwayo for 
the sovereignty of Zululand. One veteran regiment advanced, 2000 to 3000 
strong, and fell upon one of Ccccwayo's young regiments, annihilated it after a 
struggle which covered the field with dead, and pushed forward with thinned 

ranks; another of Cctewayo’s regiments 
took the place of that which had been 
destroyed, and now a longer and more 
severe fight an***, until victory was 
once more on the side of the veterans. 
These, however, had paid dearly, and 
were I'll no litsc to prosecute the attack ; 
the leaders of these valiant troops con- 
centrated the remnant of them into a 
close mass, and fought on till not one 
survived. The ground was covered 
with corpses all around. This bold 
attack, however, helped Umbelazi little, 
for Cetewwyo's regiments gradually 
pressed his people back to the bank of 
the Tugel.t, and finally into the -trenm. 
Thousands fell on the field of battle, 
and thousands more perished in the 
river. Against disciplined and well- 
armed European troops they have never 
shown themselves great save in surprises; 
and for that reason the wor^t foe of the 
.« 1-onoc wwoc.^ ■Krou a i.vwop.pt teangne .» Kuglish, in all their fights with the Zulus, 

has been their own slackness. In open 
action they made but a short stand against firearms. One may say that their 
courage was considerable, but not steady. Even Dingaatfis veterans were 
thoroughly beaten in 1837 by a few hundred Boers under Pretorius, without any 
losses worth mentioning 011 the side of the latter. It was only under Cctcwayo 
that the Zulus got po.scssion of muskets in any quantity. 

In the matter of celibacy the Zulu lovercigm set their .-oldicrs a good example. 
Neither Chaka nor Dingaan was ever married according to the custom of the 
country, and this contributed no little to the series of violent revolutions which 
lend a melancholy distinction to Zulu history. As a rule, the king gave permission 
to qtarry only to the elder soldiers who had often distinguished themselves in 
battle ; and it sometimes happened that a specially deserving or favoured 
regiment got the permission tu viajst . On the other hand, the number of the 
concubines in an ekaiida was unlimited. Of those tkandas in which marriage 
was not permitted, only one was in Chaka's time allowed to contain children. 
Quo can conceive how the constant raids were enjoined for the mere sake of 
cUflijut the resulting decrease of population, and in fact the desire for women 
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we.5 quite a potem a motive for the incessant wart of the Zulu* as tko dc-src for 
catt lc- 

The soldiers are fed on meat and beer at the king's charges. It U one of the 
characteristic scenes of Zulu life to see the women going every morning and 
evening in a long file, and with a monotonous song, round tl* enclosed sj»ce 
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where the soldiers take their meals, each with a great jug of txscr on her head. 
In time of war the train, consisting of women, boys, and prisoners taken in former 
wars, follows the army, driving the cattle necessary for its victualling ; it is the 
king'i right to take the crops for himself. The train aUo boils and roast-* for the 
warriors, fetches water, and carries the mats arxi coverings, so that the men have 
only their weapons to cany on the march. Hut what form there as indispensable 
a part of the field-force as do army doctors and surgeon? with u>, arc the witch 
dcctors. Before starting on campaign the army U drawn up in a circle, 4 
perform the "sanitary purification,*' and before the battle they M m&kc cce M 
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A long course of emetics and purgative# precedes;, which each individual soldier 
has to undergo. Then when the body i* freed from what i* noxious, it i» 
strengthened with abuiukuit incat and brer ; and finally cnine* the great pUrificn- 
tion and dedication in presence cf the king and all the generals* On this occasion 
pieces an? cut from tlx? shoulder of a living ox, and these arc grilled on the coali 
with bitter tarta, and distributed in morsels to the trooj*. It is a capital offence 
to spit out the bitter morsel. Then i further medicament is brought to the doctor, 
which is sprinkled over the host with an ox’s tail. All takes place with mysterious 
signs and muttered words. 

In a lc<s developed form, but on similar principles, we find the same arrange- 
ment of the annv among tlve other eastern Kaffir tribes. 'Die Kosa army is 
divided into two great sections one embracing the veterans or heroes, the other 
the youths or round-heads. Cranes wings form the distinguishing head-dress of 
the former. Chiefs' brxly-guards arc also mentioned. Here again the chief 
weapon the throwing-spear, and the tactics arc consequently materially less 
regular than with the Zulus, being a kind of scattered sharp-shooting. In most 
cases, however, the battles end in plenty of bloodshed. 

Next to the army, the iriOat developed of all Zulu institutions, ami typical 
fur the usages of the other Kaffirs, is their jurispiudcttcc. Though the strain of 
cruelty, which ruin through the whole life and being of these peoples, is not 
absent here, yet more numerous points of agreement with civilized nations arc 
perhaps nowhere to be met with, nor does it seem as if more suitable points could 
anywhere be found for civilized Influence* to take hold. Their ideas of justice 
are often, according to our notions, confused ; but a strong desire shows itself in 
litigious matters to arrive at justice, and they spend much lime and trouble 
thereon. Their judges are the chief* and the king, the final and supreme decision 
being with the latter. Under Chaka every theft was punished with death; but 
so also was every sneeze or clearing of the throat in the tyrant’s* presence, and 
every dry eye at the death of a member of the royal house. Cctcwayo, on the 
other hand, visited none but deserters, magicians, and poi.soncrs with the penalty 
of death. When he succeeded his father, M panda, in 1872, the English resident. 
•Sir Thcophilus Shepstone, persuaded him, among other reforms, to enact that no 
one should he put to death without trial. This was formally done, but the 
innovation, most humane and natural as it was, was never pul into effect; it 
attacked o k* of the strongest roots of the monarchy. The penalties for lighter 
offence* consist in fines of cattle. For a theft of cattle compensation has to be 
from two to tenfold. Insults too arc atoned for with cattle; ami so, if tire rela- 
tives agree, is even murclsr, which, however, is said to be rare in time of peace. 
XauhaiB mentions five or six oxen as the expiation for murder among the south 
eastern Kaffirs. The killing of men whom public opinion holds guilty of having 
bewitched Others remain*; unpunished. Capital punishments show a surprising 
variety. Twisting the nock, hanging, throttling, breaking the neck, beating to 
death with clubs, impaling, throwing down precipices, are some of the more 
popular forms. The bodies of the culprits arc left to the wild beasts. 

Their judicial procedure recognises an oath by deceased parents or chiefs, ot 
by living king, and treats precedents with rcspccL The proceedings run into 
c c*i>* breadth. A man who purposes to bring a complaint against another 
us friends or neighbours, who go with him, armed, to the hut or 
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village of the defendant, sir down there in a conspicuous place, and await the 
effect of their presence. Presently the grown men of the neighbourhood or village 
collect over against them, and wait in similar silence. One front among them 
now calk to the. as a rule, unwelcome visitor*. - Tell us the news.* The spokes- 
man gives a precise exposition of the complaint ; his own companions interrupt 
him with a hest of additions and emendations, and tltc opposite party with endless 
cross-questioning. At first, however, the proceedings do not get beyond this. 
By next day the accused parties have brought up men who arc known as practised 
debaters. These begin to represent their view of the ease, and the complainants 
have to bring theirs forward afresh. Now the effort is made to relate each indi- 
vidual point with the utmost obstinacy and subtlety. When a speaker is tired 
another steps in, and goes again over the whole well-laboured field with the 
plough of fresh arguments. But if all pleas and counter-pleas on both sides are 
exhausted, the complainants withdraw , and both parties consider the advantages 
and disadvantages of their position. If one feels that it cannot maintained* ease, 
it -tarts with the offer of the smallest possible 00011100*01100. If no decision i- 
arrived at, a summons from the complainants to the mufiaka/i of the neighbouring 
district follows. In hi» presence the whole dispute is now once more gone through 
at length. The intimate relation*, and especially unpleasant relations of the 
families, are on thi* occasion treated of with great gusto. After perhaps a week 
the umfokati decide*. If he is not in a position to do so. or if either party i* 
dissatisfied with his decision, an appeal lies to the chief and his council. When 
the complainant approaches these, he calls, a* w>otl as he is within hearing : “ I 
lodge a complaint.* The answer is shouted back: "What is it about?" A 
dialogue in yells goes on as he approaches with his company, until he has reached 
a prescribed place, about fifty paces from the council-hut ; then he halts and sits 
quietly down. If some one comes casually out or the council-hut and goes 
across to the complainant's company, he asks : “ What is your complaint about?" 
and they tell him their business ; this may be repeated several times. The chief 
too, no doubt, comes along and puts his questions. He docs not stop, but pursues 
his examination, as they do their reply, as he goes away. It is at the pleasure 
of the council how long they will continue the hearing. Finally the matter is 
brought so far to maturity that they can pass judgment. A* soon as this is done, 
the party in whose favour the decision is given falls at their foot, cover* them with 
kieses, and extols their wisdom and justice in exaggerated terms of praise. But 
a small armed force from the “great place" is sent with the victors in the litiga- 
tion, to ertiure obedience to the chiefs decision, and above all, to bring back his 
share of the penalty imposed. Therewith the conflict is ended. If the con- 
demned party is without means, his family steps in 011 his behalf. Debts resulting 
from a lawsuit are often collected ten years afterwards. 

Trespasses against the king arc punished with savage severity. In these 
eases the sentence falls not only on the individual, but on lik whole house and 
hi* goods ; everything is “ eaten up.” Nowhere is conviction and sentence so 
arbitrary as here. In this, as may be supposed, superstition plays a chief part. 
Dingaan alleged as the ground for the assassination of I'ictcr Ketief and his sixty- 
six companions, that they were sorcerers. And so great docs the popular dread 
even of their corpses seem to have been, that ten months later, after llD 

of Dingaan's kraal, the Boers found the bodies just as they had been. «*• 
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to the vultures. Xauhaua calls the accusation of sorcery “the Kaffir state 
machinery to get obnoxious subjects out of the tvay and confiscate their goods.* 

So much as to the living and acting, the manners and customs, of the Kaffir 
races. In view of the great current of similarity which runs through all the 
tribe* uf the Kaffirs, the modifications in detail seem practically small enough. 
What really divides these people is the situation of their dwellings and their 
history. Small as the space of time is over which we are able to look back, it 
yet contains much of a nature to give u* a deeper understanding. The Dutch 
and Portuguese fell in with tribes of dark races on the east arid south-east coasts 
of Africa, and made them known in Europe under the name of " Kaffirs,” that is 
"unbelievers," originally given them by the Arabs. They extended westward 
bryond the Great Fish River, but not very far; so that by 1780 this was fixed as 
their limit It marks also the southern limit of their diffusion. The affinity 
between the most southerly Kaffirs who came Into contact, in endless boundary 
quarrel* with the Dutch, and later with the English, and those observed by tic 
Portuguese furthci to the north, were soon recognised ; and it was seen with 
satisfaction that in many of their internal conflicts some tribes either wiped out 
or absorbs! Olivers. 

One fixed point in this confusion is that the Koaax, or Amakosa, 1 always 
remained live most southerly. Their name, in the form Magose, appears os cariv 
as 1687 on the south-east coast, and it was with them that Europeans first came 
into contact in South Africa. In the course of their conflicts with Europeans, 
they have been driven hick from I he Fish River and the foot of the Schnecberg, 
even further :o the north and east, so that their country is now bounded to the 
south by the Kei with its tributary the Indwe. to the north by the Umtanfun* 
River, to the cast by the sea, to the west by the Drakcr.bcrg. Here there once 
dwelt two great branches of their stock, the GalcUas and the H a babes ; hut cf 
these the first alone now exist as an Indeixmdent tribe, while the general name of 
the other has disappeared, and they have broken up into a number of smaller 
tnbes. To their number belong the Ndlambes, M halos, Gwalis, Dushancs, Gaikas, 
and others The members of the Galekas were in 1856 estimated at 70,000, and 
the total of all the smaller Kcea tribes at 140,000. 

As soon as the Dutch colonists had advanced to the Sandy River they came 
in contact with thr Kosa tribes, and it was not long before they discovered that 
these were a race of a very different kind from the Hottentot tribes with whom 
they had hitherto had to do exclusively. The Kaffirs had for a long time been 
in movement towards the south and west ; and as their numbers and those cf 
their herds were increasing, they were driven by the same necessity as the Boers 
to extend their pasturage. A collision was bound to result. The two streams 
nf nomadic peoples came into dangerously close contact, when in the middle of 
the last century the Kosas crossed the Great Fish River and spread over the 
grassy region now the district of Albany, which had at that time been abandoned 
by the Gcxvaqua Hottentots indemnified, it is said, by part of the Kosas’ herds. 
For some time both races lived in a confused medley, and pastured their rattle 
over the same tract of country. But at the moment when the Government of 
tl»* C-,sc incorporated this district, the Dutch regarded themselves as the lawful 

rfC. cj» brO' u) Araxosa. wens In m..n “ihe i-oplc nf Kot» -Ko- Ulnf . chwt Tbi. 
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lords of the land, and sought to get rid of their black neighbour*. When Von 
Piettenberg travelled over this region in 1778, it happened for the first time that 
a governor cf the Cape Colony met officially the Kaffir chief* ; and then and 
there a frontier was fixed which lasted for many decades ; M not because Plcuen* 
berg fixed it, but because on the other side of it *tcod a race capable of holding 
its own against the invaders." 

At thi« critical moment the Kosas were led by the old chief Palo. His sons 
Galcka and Hahabc fell out. The former was, no doubt, the son of the head 
wife, but at the same time was far less capable. By good luck for the colonists 
the Kosa people split into two halves, and after some envenomed fighting the 
part under Hahabc crossed the Kei, where at that time Hottentots and small 
isolated Kaffir tribes lived in promiscuous confusion. Hahabc governed his people 
wisely, and contrived to avoid serious conflicts with the white men. At the end 
of the Iasi century, however, he % got involved in a war with the Tembus, one of 
whose chiefs had taken a daughter of hi* to wife, and had been mean enough to 
give a present of only one hundred oxen in return. In this war Hahabc fell ; 
he was succeeded by his son Xdlambc and hU grandson Gaika. Under them the 
destiny of the Koxas in the conflict with the white men was decided. Hahabc’* 
“chief son.” Mian, had died before him, leaving a fon of ten yean; old ns sovereign 
of all the Ko»s west of the Kei. who now cook the name of Amabahabc. The 
late chiefs younger son, Kdlambc, acted as regent, but was not rccogniicd by 
part of the people, who. in order to escape his rule, moved westwards, and on the 
other side of the Great Fish River fell in with the mixed race of Hottentots and 
Kaffirs whom the colonists called Gonaquas, for whom sec p. 182. Forming a 
Irague with these, they became the torment of the colonists by their organised 
cattle-raids. Meanwhile, Gaika had grown up. and a< Kdlambc would not entirely 
make over the government to him, a fresh civil war broke out. In 1 796 Ndlambc 
with his adherents tied westwards* and took possession of the whole territory from 
the Fish River to Mussel Bay, which the colonists in a panic abandoned to him, 
together with tlx: mixed tribes of Hottentots and Kaffirs then existing. 

When in I 797 Macartney sent he* private secretary Barrow to the eastern 
frontier to make peace, Barrow, in hip ignorance of Kaffir customs, allowed him to 
be led into recognising Gaika as “king of all tribes west of the Kei/' and ft* a 
result, into treating Xdlambc and hi* companion as rebels ; and fruitless toil was 
expended to “ bring them hack to their allegiance.* that is. into Gaika's paver 
During these transactions Xdlambc’s power only continued to grow, all the more 
because Gaika, by committing adultery with his uncle’s head wife, had been guilty 
in the eyes of the Kaffirs of a serious crime. In 1799 an encounter on Algoa 
Bay turned out unfavourably for the English, and the Kaffirs remained in possession 
of t lye eastern part of the colony. Xoi till 1811 did the Cape Government begin 
to take energetic action against the invader?. Treaties with Gaika— who continued 
to lose reputation, and in 181 8 was thoroughly beaten by Kdlambc — led to no 
result: and not until Xdlambc’s own furious attack upon the English border 
fortress. Grahatnstown. had ended in the overthrow of the Kaffir>, were peaceful 
relations arrived at. Negotiations were opened with him, and an iininhafcdtcd 
tract on the Great Fish River was fixed a* the march. Then followed 
most thriving periods ever passed by the Kaffirs in these j»rtc of 
Their prosperity increased, and missionary work spread visibly a % 
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But even by the end of the twenties the effects of the military power that had 
silently grow n up among the Zulus began to make themselves felt. A people 
called the Ngwanan, expelled by the Zulus from their dwellings on the Lower 
Tugela, under their chief, Mathvana, fell upon the Tembus. and were already 
threatening the Galrkas when tlu? colonial troops advanced against the Ftkani- or 
robbers, as these homeless hordes were called, and beat them back, in tS’8. Tit? 
Galekas and Tern bus fell on the fugitives from every side, and almost completely 
annihilated them. Only a few escaped into Basutoland, but Matiwana was 
blinded and. with his com|«ank>iu. put to death by Dingaan. In 1829 Ndlamfa 
died and was succeeded by Gaika, who was followed by his son Makwoma; 
Sandili, Gaika's heir-in-chicf, being still a child. The new union caused former 
ill success to be forgotten, and the Kaffirs grew bolder from year to year. A 
brother of Makwenta’s haring been slightly wounded on a raid, this was taken 
by the Kaffirs as a casus belli, and Makwoma made an unexpected hostile inroad 
across the frontier. It was some months before the troops of the colony succeeded 
in driving the Galckas back. The chief Hintsa was shot, and a peace was made 
with his son Sarili, taking from the Kaffirs all the land up to the Kei River. In 
1 B46 a fresh war broke out, from which only a small part of the ancient Kosa 
race held aloof. The English had gained an unlookcd for ally in the rondos, 
who, dwelling to the cast of the Galckas, deemed it a good opportunity for enrich- 
ing themselves from their herds. Of ewential use, however, to the English was 
the newly-formed people of the Fingoes, composed of former slave; to the Kesas, 
and other fugitives, and settled on the Kaffir frontier. After much trouble the 
leaders, Sandili and 1’ato, were successfully captured. The frontier of the colony 
was pushed forward to the Keskama. and British Kiiffraria was made out of the 
country between that river and the Kei Here Sandili and his brother chief) 
were to rule as commissaries of the Government. Two years after the conclusion 
of peace, a fanatical witch-doctor passed through Kaffirland, preaching a war 
against the whites, and promising supernatural aid to his countrymen. Thus ir. 
1850 a war broke out again, led by Sandili (who, however, having a lame leg, 
never commanded in person) and his brother Anta. Again the wax began with 
small reverses to the English; the mounted Kaffir police, who imprudently had 
not been disarmed, went over to their people. Simultaneously a rising took place 
among the Hottentots. I’art of the Tembus also had joined Sandili, who had 
taken up his position In the old natural fortress of the Kaffirs, the Amatola 
Mountains ; while old Makwoma withstood all attacks for twenty-one months in 
the Kroome Mountains. Not till 1853 did Sandili, Makwoma, and Anta submit; 
when they obtained lands beyond the Kei. The power of the Kosas seemed 
broken. Over the soil where it once flourished, the new hybrid stock of the 
Finguca, and the few Kaffir tribes which had remained faithful to the English, 
extended themselves. The Tembus were almost annihilated as a people, and the 
larger part of their laud was given to white settlers. Finally, the power of the 
small chiefs in British Kaffraria was limited, and every encouragement given to 
the mission. But in 1856 and 1857 a Kaffir girl professed to have beer 
informed by spirit voices that the Kaffirs would drive the w hites out of their land ; 
true** of spirits would take part, if the Kaffirs would offer new and unexampled 
rvdo cm r»eK the first place, the bett oxen were to be slaughtered and devoured ; 

•vthis command, a shock to all Kaffir customs, was more and more 
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widely obeyed. Dim rumours of impending fight*, of day* of slaughter, when 
two red suns were to rise, and the like, went about, and excited the whole popula- 
tion. Sandili, Makwoma, Sarili, and other chiefs took part in the movement. 
It* secret motive was the intention, known only to the most closely initialed, 
to drive the people to desperation by hunger, and then urge them against the 
whites. But the plan completely failed. The Kaffirs slaughtered ioo.qco cattle, 
nearly their whole property, and consumed their stores. In vain did they build 
gigantic kraals to hold the white men's csttlc, which were to come to them count- 
less as the stars. Instead of the promised golden age caine a year of unheard-of 
famine. Out of 105.000 souls who were living in Kaffraria at the beginning 
of 1 S57, only 3S.000 remained at the end of that year. Sandili's tnbe dwindled 
by death and flight from 31.000 to 370°, and Makwoma kept only 1000 people. 
The illustrious old chiefs died In exile, an did Makwoma on Kobbcn Island ; or led 
a comfortable life of enjoyment on their secure reservations, like Sandili. whose 
heir Gonga, under the name of Edmund Sandili, became a Chrisiian and an 
official of the Colony , or lived a» bandit*, like Mhala, o younger son of Ndlambe. 
All the greater and most of the smaller chief* arc now pensioned by the Colonial 
Government ; Christianity is making gradual progress, the old Kaffir ’aw is giving 
place by degrees to that of live whites, and in dependence on the missions many 
schools have grown up, where hundreds of young Kaffirs arc taught, their fees 
paid by the Government Unhappily, the ruinous effects of spirits outweigh all 
these civilizing efforts. The Gaiekas, who continued to assume a threatening 
attitude, were driven towards the coast, where the remains of this people arc now- 
confined to a strip of their farmer land. A bloody war with the Tembus, t<> 
whom a part of tl»c Galeka country had been made over, reduced them so far 
that in t S74 they besought to be included among the subject* of the Colony. 
In other parts of the Galeka country Fingocs were settled ; ami so great was the 
depopulation of this district that even then 1500 farms were selected for European 
settlers. Thus any future rising of the Kom jieople was rendered Impossible, and 
concentrated as they were, they had to follow the way of the Fingocs, who had 
developed into farmers after the fashion of the white men, and by their consequent 
adherence to a policy of peace and friendship with European*, had increased in 
number and prosperity, while all other Kaffirs had gone hack, wish lire exception 
of the Basil tea. who are to be reckoned among the lleehuana*. 

A word as to the Fir^oes may here he in place. In the 'twenties, some 
fragments of onee-powerful Kaffir tribes, who. under the names Amangwanc and 
Zizi had been settled on the Tugela, were driven in great numbers southward by 
Cbaka’s campaigns of conquest, and had lived among the Kosas as slaves. Some 
dispersed Fekani were also among them. They tended their lord-’ cattle, and 
cultivated their fields; their new name "Fingo”wa* equivalent to '’dog.” In 
the war of 1835. 16.000 of these people left the Kosa country, and were settled 
by the English cast of the Great Fish River, where in peace and quietness they 
made perceptible progress- In 1875 the Fingoea in the colony numbered 
73,500. At that time, Theal gave the following picture of them : In live year 
1874 the number of schools in the territory amounted to forty-six. the trading- 
stations to forty-five, and the value of the yearly import and export trade 
lowest calculation was £1 50.000 sterling. The met part of the pco r * 
dressed in European fashion. They use the plough, and raise great qv tCJ ' 
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corn for sale Fine herds. ll* hides of which are exchanged in tbe shops fee 
useful manufactured goods, feed in their pastures. Almost every man owns a 
good saddle-horse, and many have good transport-waggons with teams of oxen. 
They have built roads and many churches and schools, though not all are 
Christian* Within the last three years they have collected nearly £3000 in 
voluntary contributions to sc! up an industrial school. Some of their youne 
people who lave served their apprenticeship in one or other of the workshop* of 
the colony arc nov employed as craftsmen, and this class constantly increases. 
The costs of their government, the machinery of which is naturally very simple, 
but efficient, arc covered by a tax of ten shillings on every hut. which is raised 
without demur.” An observation made by G. Fritsch establishes a striking 
tendency in these civilized Kaffirs to approximate even in bodily respects to white 
men. The Fingo physiognomy, he says, makes the impression "of strong 
admixture, by approximation to the European type." They arc especially 
distinguished from the Kaffirs of the eastern part of the colony and of Brltisk 
Kaflraria by the stronger development as a rule of the nose, and by the bioad 
forehead. 

The I’ondos also belong to the southern Kaffir stocks which were broken up 
by Chaka; but they succeeded better than the Fingoes in at least partially 
retaining a hold of their former places of abode. Formerly divided among them- 
selves, one half under the warlike and ferocious chief Taku heing the terror of the 
Other half, the neighbouring Pondomisi. they are now concentrated between 
Kaffirland and Natal, and have since 1894 been incorporated in the Cape Colony. 
The number of the I’ondos cannot to-day be estimated at less than 1 30,000 . 
they live even closer together than the Zulus in Natal 

Far harder conflicts than those with the most southerly Kaffirs had to be 
fought out by the colonists and the Cape Government with a Kaffir stock that 
came late: into their field cf view, the Zulus. The memory of the oldest Zulus 
goes back to a time when their people lived as a small tribe under a chief called 
L'pung*. on the UmvolosL The mythical chief Zulu is placed yet earlier ; he 
gave the tribe its name. There are indeed traditions among them of an immigra- 
tion from regions lying inland to tbe west or north-west, just as there are among 
other Kaffir stocks in the cast ; but this lies outside their more definite recollection 
The historically eminent position of the Zulus was founded by Chaka, the soa of 
Scnrangakoiia, a chief renowned throughout his realm, who had twenty-five wives -. 
before him tradition names only three chiefs. Chaka'* mother quarrelled with 
her husband, to whom legend ascribes a foreboding jealousy of this precocious 
son, and fled to Dingiswayo, the chief of the neighbouring Tetwas. He placed 
Chaka under the care of one of his tnJunas, and when his father died, allowed 
him. then aged about thirty, to return to his home, where after a short fight be 
conquered the throne which had been usurped by one of his brothers. Chaka 
subjugated one neighbour-tribe after another, distributed the men fit to bear arms 
through his army and their families over the country, and knew so cleverly how- 
to organise and hold together his growing power that, at the beginning of the 
'twenties, he was able to pass for the sovereign of all the land between the rivers 

mis ubu, now the southern frontier of Natal, and Inhambane, and from the 
nc» civ- brc - nto ,hc heart of South Africa. When at the height of his power, he 
d by conspirators, his brother Dingaan being at their head, by whom 
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he was succeeded in die government. Under Chaka began the foundation, in 
any considerable degree, of European factories in the neighbourhood of what :» 
now D' Urban. Some Europeans and half-breeds had even got together a large 
following of Kaffirs, and had themselves, in externals at least, become Kaffirs. 
Thus they had also acquired great influence with Chaka, and many of his reform*, 
military and others, may have had their roots in European suggestions. Dingaan, 
t co, in no way repelled European influences, the pleasanter side of which the 
traders of Natal, who lived under his protection, but at the same time as remote 
as possible from his residence, were ready enough to show him. The raids of his 
warriors brought rich booty to his kraal, his own troops of elephant hunters 
provided him with ivory, the whole land from Dclagoa Bay to the Umzimvubu 
obeyed his commands. This state of things underwent a sudden catastrophe, 
which was to decide the destiny of the whole Zulu power. In 1837 some Hoeis 
under Rctief crossed the Drakenberg to Natal, wishing to obtain a piece of land 
from Dingaan by peaceful negotiation. He gave it to them, and they preformed 
their share of the compact; but on 5th February 1838 Dingaan had the leader 
of the Boers and sixty-six of his principal followers assassinated at his kraal, and 
some days later their main laager In Natal was surprised by a large Zulu force. 
These, however, did not succeed in storming the gallant emigrants' waggon- 
fortress. In December of the same year the Boer*, under Pretorius, so broke the 
power of Dingaan that he set fire to his chief kraal, and sought shelter in the 
bush on the Umvolosi ; and at the end of the year the English took possession 
of Natal. In 1840 Dingaan's brother Mpanda fled to the Boers, and with their 
help inflicted n crushing defeat on his brother, from which the Zulu power never 
recovered. 

When Mpanda died in 1872 he was succeeded by Cctewayo, who for some 
year* had exercised as good as absolute rule under his father. Thinking his 
independence endangered by the colonial laws, which, though running counter to 
the Zulu spirit, yet made their influence felt, Cetewavo showed his discontent 
chiefly by acts of violence against such Kaffirs as had placed themselves under 
European protection. Though at his coronation in 1873 h c had with great 
solemnity obtained the recognition of England, he began openly to prepare for 
a struggle, raising his army to 40,000 men, and training them admirably in the 
Zulu manner. The disbandment of this force and the surrender of certain 
turbulent persons were the demand* which, in 1878, the English addressed to the 
Zulu chief; and as they were not acceded to. an advance over the Tugcla 
followed in January 1879. 1 ° *P*tc of the disastrous fight at I-andhlwana, and 

subsequent reverter, the English pressed forward, capturing Cctewayo in the 
Ngorne forest on the Blade Umvolosi. He was brought to Capetown, and his 
land divided into thirteen districts under the superintendence of an English 
resident But this arrangement did not last; the chiefs, unaccustomed to act 
independently, quarrelled among themselves and weakened the nation ; and in 
1882 even England came to th: conviction that it would be better to let the 
country have back a strong chief, who alone was in a position to bring back to a 
state of contentment these Kaffirs who were monarchical to the bottom of their 
hearts. 1 This, taken with the fact that under the shelter of a civilised government 

> l*Jh» arrangement by*ttcr only tiffed i yen. Cetewiyo »a. mo ilefofed and •«<«*■ * OD*. 
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a new centre of Zulu population tats developed in Natal, is by no means without 
significance. Even at the present day the population of Natal amounts to oxer 
540,000 souls hi an area of ao.ooo square miles; being thus six times ai dense 
as that of the Cape Colony, seven times that of the Orange River Free State. 
Of this only a small fraction L* of white blood; the Kaffir population is more 
than 450.000 and is assuming toward* the whites an attitude of acknowledged 
separation. 

The* Roe h uanas arc broken up into a great number of tribes, which may be 
united in natural groups according to their geographical portion and tribal 
affinities. Usually they arc separated into tut) great geographical sections, 
the West aid the East Bcchuanas; hut between these an intermediate group 
has undoubtedly thrust itself in, on both hanks of the Limpopo as far as the 
sources of that river. 

The. history of the Bcchuanas U *u confused as might be expected from their 
inland position; wedged tn between warlike tribes, they have never attained to 
permanent crystallisation around one dynasty or one ruling stock- The very 
extent of the territory they inhabit has produced such disintegration. Legends 
of tribal wanderings point to immigration from the north. Vet the most recent 
history also shows movements towards the north ; the Bochuana race, in spite 
of its comparatively higji cultmc in a material sense, giving the clearest 
indications of iti nomadic character. For the last hundred years the road to the 
north has atone been open to it ; and even if it* origin is not to be sought in 
this direction, the backward and forward flow of iti history points that nay. 
One episode of Bochuana history, r.o less interesting in itself than attractive for 
the light which it thitvw* on the displacement of races in the interior of Africa, h 
Typical of this, namely, the development of the liasutos into the wealthiest, 
most powerful, and best-armed trib: of this race, and the rise, as well as the 
tragic ruin, within less than two generations, of the Makololo, after their victorious 
advance as far as the Zambesi. A portion of the Bakwena. or crocodile- folk, 
were in the 'twenties forced back by Mraltkal 5 c (Umsilikazi), the Zulu chief, 
from the Vaal River into the Drakenbevg. With union and decision it would 
have been easy for the superior numbers of the Bcchuaruw to rerist their assailants. 
But in face of the efforts of a single chief, Moshesh, who sought to hold his 
people together the Recliuaxu proverb was verified: - Little chiefs are bad subjects.** 
MosUikatsc found the people disunited and leadcrlcss; he slew and plundered, 
and the survivors strayed away as - Basutos," tha: is beggars, into the mountain 5. 
Here, in 1831, Moshesh combined the disjoined fragments into one people, which, 
by the accession of some fugitive coast Kaffirs, gut a little inoic hou into it* 
biuod. They were able to increase the advantages of their favourably situated 
pastures by extensive theft of cattle and horses from the Boers of the Orange 
River. In other matter-, too, they were not backward. They could mount 1 8/300 
men, and in 1S79 are said to have posseted 15,000 to 20.000 stand of 
arm-. Strong in the Dense of their power, they withheld their taxes in that year 
from the Cape Government, and the resulting war ended practically in the 
triumph of the Basutos. They arc possibly destined to found foe the first time 
shuana power in the centre of Africa. 

.j jyUto stock belonged originally a very different and far remote 
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people, in whose history we meet with an oppo-itc order of event- ; the Makololo, 
an aggregate of jieoplcs with a number of Basutos forming the nucleus w hich 
decided their character. Moving northward* under their bold leader. .Sehituanc, 
they adopted into themselves the young men of the Bcchuana tribes whom they 
conquered Tlic same lock place in the ease of the subsequently vanquished 
Makalaka. whose dwelling-place was, in the early 'fifties. annexed by the 
Makololo, under the compulsion of the great mortality experienced In the marsh 
lands of the Zambesi and Chobc. Finally even a part of the ltasutcs were 
absorbed into tlx: tribe. They were pushed westward by the Matabclc from the 
river Di!a or Mocima, towards the Cbobc. Here, between that river and the 
Zambesi, the Makololo lived as on an island, surrounded by the low marshy banks 
of these deep rivers, protected from their enemies, but all the more exposed to 
Use deadly marsh-fevers. The true Basutos cculd always be recognised by their 
Industry. They were to be seen going hoc in hand to the field* with their wives, 
-a. Hiatt of things, 1 ' says Livingstone, •' never witnessed at Kolobcug, or* among 
any other Bi-cluuna or Ciffie trii*.'.' But their successors, who had “been 
accustomed from their infancy to lord it over the conquered Makalaka,” demeaned 
themselves like aristocrats, so that the a.-tutc Scbituanc hooii found himself 
obliged to retrench many of their privileges, i Ic liked to express the principle 
of equality in the word- - all are children of the chief Sebituane, a highly-gifted 
prince, died In it* 51 : and Livingstone says • "I never fc't so much grieved by 
the loss of a black man Ix-vjrr.' - Mis sneers *or Sekektu wa< far inferior to hi* 
father in both physical and mental capacity. Land and people were unsettled 
by contest* for the throne : and meanwhile the malaria! fever had more and 
more sapped the strength of this conquering race, while ihc Barot-e broke the 
ivcrcigntv of their subduers in a sanguinity insurrection. Only two men and 
one boy arc said to have survived from the nucleus of the Makololo between the 
Zambesi and the Chobc. A yet worse fate overttok 2000 men of the Makololo 
who dwelt south of the Chobc. where they sought protection from the West 
Bamangwato. as their kinsmen. The last king, Lcehutatebe, proclaimed hi* joy 
at their arrival, and sent an invitation to them to come unarmed to his Kolia. 
But when the whole number had entered, all exit was blocked, and every 
Makololo slain. Thereupon the “ conquerors " took the wives mid children of 
the murdered men. liu: afrer that the Bfliotsc chief, Scyopo. ruled in the place 
of Sebituane's house ; and later on he obtained by inheritance Mnbundaland, to 
the north. Thu* arose the Barofcce-Mnbunda kingdom north of the Zambesi. 

The Bamangwato again first migrated in the 'ihinic* or the ’forties to the 
country about Lake Xgami. having originally been settled further to the south- 
east. Even then. perhaps. under their powerful chief, Matebe, their rule extended 
to the lake ; but it was in consequence of a quarrel between his two sons that 
half of the tribe first moved towards the eastern cad of it, under the name of 
Batauana. There they founded their capita! at the mouth of the Kotlcile. It 
appears on the map- as Batauana Town, and later on, Lechulatcbc’s town. This 
l.cchulatcbe, their chiefs son. was taken captive by the Makololo. From this 
he was delivered by lus unde Magalakoe, who got in among the Makololo in 
disguise. He brought him up, and restored his people to him ; after 
ruled, at the time when Europeans first reached Lake Xgami, as 
Like," having conquered Baveye and Bushmen under him. At •’ 
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chief honoured and minded his unde, but later he distrusted him and wished to 
be rid of him. Through hi9 favourite wife, a daughter of Sechele. Lcchulatcbe 
maintained hi* connection with the Southern Bcchuanas, while his relations with 
his northern kinsfolk, the Makololo, were strained. The branch that had remained 
in its old scat, under the younger brother Khama, known as the East Bamangwato, 
continued grouped around the capital, which, as * Sekoroi's Town/* at the foot 
of the Bamangwato hills, represented the largest assemblage of people in those 
parts. Their chief, Sekomi, was reckoned in the 'fifties as the head chief of the 
tribe, though he exercised no influence over the Batowana of Lake Xgami. 
He had gained honour by a victory over the Makololo, and also over a flying 
column of Matabele sene out by Mesilikatse; and enjoyed with his people a 
series of peaceful years, during which his new capital, Shoshong, rose to be the 
most populous native town, with most traffic, to be found south of the Zambesi. 
So great was the respect in which he and his people were held that subject! 
of the Matabele— Makaiak.% Bahurutic, Mapaleng, and others- came from far 
to put themselves under the protection of the Bamangwato. But a new foe 
arose in his Christian sons Khama and Khamanc, whose increasing power anx>ng 
the people he sought to meet by plots against the life of those princes and their 
adherents. He was banished, and Khama took his place ; hut as this chief wai 
kind hearted enough to recall his father Sekomi, quiet did not at once return to 
Bamangwatoland. Finally, Khama migrated, with the greater part of the popu- 
lation of Shoriiong, to the West Bamangwato country on the Tonga River. But 
here he had no better fortune than the Makololo <xi the Zambesi ; fever decimated 
hi* people. Accordingly he returned with the rest to Shoshong and took it. while 
Sekomi fled to Sechele. When Holub stayed there in 1875-1876 the greater part 
of the population had attached themselves firmly to the Christian Khama, who had 
so increased order and security that the population of Shoshong was trebled 
Khama's prohibition of the sale of spirits had had an excellent effect. 

A Bechuana tribe which made its way towards the north is the Bakwena, to 
the south of the Bamangwato. Their chief Sechele, who took so important a 
part at the beginning of Livingstone's travels, resided in the 'forties at Kolobeng. 
Driven out by the Boers, he removed to iitcyane and then to Molopolc, which 
is still the capital of the tribe. This too has dwindled owing to civil and foreign 
wars. In the middle of the 'seventies it numbered not more than 32,000 to 
35,000 souls, together with i8,cx>o to 20,000 half-foreign Batloka, Bakatla, and 
Makosi living in the country. Sechele went to church and had hia children 
baptized, but he remained all along the born high-priest of Ills Bakwena, most 
of whom were heathen. Still, owing to die presence of missionaries and trader*, 
Sechele became acquainted with at least the material benefits of civilization, and 
obviously found more satisfaction in them than in Christianity. Xext to the 
south comes the brother-tribe of the Bangwaketse. 

The pliant adaptable nature of the Bechuanas i* better suited to take 
advantage of the economical benefits of culture than is that of the East Kaffir* 
who in return have been more successful in retaining their own land for them- 
selves. Other tribes besides the Basutos and Bamangwato have been able to 
•be unavoidable contact with white men of use to themselves in this 
bre* The Bat! a pin 5, when first discovered, 44 were an insignificant and 
• V But being very near the colon), they acquired opportunities of 
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trailing, and as at the same time the influence of the missionaries kept them 
clear of wars, they were enabled to amo-f a great quantity of eattk*. Unluckily 
they became puffed up by this, and collisions with the Boers have again 
weakened them. 

In the picture of Bcchuana history, besides the nourishing tribes and those 
that have perished must be included such as have broken to piece*, and either 
am wandering homeless, or have found a place of abode in mountain-tops or in 
swamps. The shattered fragments of Bakwena and other Bcchuana tribes on 
the plains, who have frequently crossed with the Bushmen, arc classed together 
as Bakalahari “ laving on the same plains with 
the Bushmen," says Livingstone, “subjected to 
the sane influences of climate, enduring the 
same thirst, and subsisting on similar food for 
centuries, the Bakalahari seem to supply a stand- 
ing proof that locality is not always sufficient of 
itself to account for difference In races. They 
retain in undying vigour the Bcchuana love for 
agriculture and domestic animals. They hoc 
their gardens annually, though often all they can 
hope for is a supply of melons and pumpkins. 

And they carefully rear small herds of goats, 
though I have seen them lift water for them 
out of small wells with a bit of ostrich egg-shell. 

or by spoonfuls." But in any ease the Bafcala- Wa}MnnIe . rrc) .i„. A.,mit» 

liari have always maintained relations with the erode in {Hull* 

Bcchuana tribes dwelling nearest to them, and awum.i 

hold fast to the kind of fiitaUla in which they stand towards the chiefs of 
these. 

A somewhat more favourable example is afforded by the tribe of the Bahurutsc, 
now living on the Zouga or Botkrtlc and on the Kumadau Lake a little to the 
south-east of Kgami. Formerly it was one of the most powerful tribes, but had 
In ccatscqucncc of internal dissensions split into several branches, which until 
Mosilikate broke them to pieces were in a constant state of feud. One tribe 
then g« away to the Shashi River, divided again, and sent off a branch to the 
Hot let lc River, which under the suzerainty of the Bamangwato, and in the 
shelter of the marshes and lakes, soon recovered its strength. Presently it became 
fused with the Botletle, while whole villages of fugitive Makalak*. Bakalahari. and 
Bushmen came and settled there. Content with their fertile land, and their 
great herds of sheep and goats they hardly ever left their marslies. which 
were nearly impenetrable to strangers. 

Shorter notices must suffice for the most part of the Northern Kaffirs ; since 
one war of conquest or extermination waged by a tribe of -small culture is much 
like another. Moreover the affinity of all the conquering tribes as far as the 
Unyamwezi to the Kaffir stock cannot Ik certainly proved, quite apart from the 
far-reaching blends of races which have taken place on every hand. 

The most distinct of these races are the Matabclc (called in more recent 
documents, r/. Lobcngula's treaty of protection in t888, AmandalaH 
marked fighting and plundering race of southern origin. LivA 
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the Zulus, they form only one of the larger links in the chain of Zulu-like peoples 
extending from Natal to the Equator, and one of the nearest to the main Mock. 
Tradition and legend, en lc« than the similarity of their customs, testify that 
their separation from the Zulu* is recent Mosilikatse was the real creator of 
this net. people. It is unanimously recorded of him that under Chaka he was 
sent out with a flying ccJumn of Zulus on a foray to the north, and remained on 
his own account in this country, which is among the finest and most fertile in 
South Africa. He imitated his master in his love for plunder and war, no less 
than the Matabelc themselves resemble the Zulus in warlike feeling and ferocity. 
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The military organisation was retained ; nnd till this day, the Matabelc arc a 
faithful reflection of the Zulus. 

Mosilikatse has long been dead. His son, Lobengula, fixed his residence, 
Gubuluwayo, near the place which userl to be called Mosilikatse's town, and it 
was visited by numerous white traders. A strong bulwark fell with the 
Zulu power in 1879. and in 18SS he found himself obliged to conclude a treaty 
of protection with the English. This, however, was no protection when his 
country- was overrun by adventurers from the Cape, greedy for land and gold. 
In 1893, he and his once-dreaded power fell in a war in which many sins were 
committed against humanity, nay, even against that inviolability of ambassadors 
of which the Kaffirs think so much. Hut the Matabele had remained what their 
fathers were, even though the separation in space had called forth many changes 
in external points. Without narrow natural boundaries, and without pressure 
aie» ca»- i,,.., neighbours, their warlike savage instincts had flourished too 
the vicinity of timid agricultural peoples. Their outbreaks 
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against the Mas Kona, the Batoka, and the Makalaka, their neighbours on the 
north, who are industrious and well-to-do, but unfortunately less warlike, is one 
of the darkest pages of African history. “When on their almost annually 
repeated raids," says Chapman, " they visit the villages south of the Zambesi, old 
men and women are killed, and all the young jsooplc led into captivity. 
Nothing more ferocious can be imagined than the brutal way in which they 
treat human lives. The whole ambition and endeavour of a Matabele is to kill 
his first man. By this he measures his honour and his reputation.” That even 




A MUn. < After Sunle,.* 

cannibalism becomes possible as a result of such a contempt for human life seems 
indubitable Caves with remains of cannibal feasts have been found exactly in 
the districts where the Matabdc live and mid. In the largc-t of these, the rocks 
were still black with smoke in 1 869, the floor was covered with many human 
bones, some piled up, some lying strewn about. Skulls were especially 
numerous, belonging mostly to children and young persons, ami looking as if they 
had been smashed with blunt axes nr sharpened stones. The narrow bones were 
broken into small fragments, and only the rounded part* near the joints remained 
entire. 

.Several smaller groups of Matabdc have led a separate existence far from the 
main body, in secluded habitations in the mountains. A numbs* ,y> 

to escape Chaka's tyranny, to the high valleys of the Maluti n» Ua v 
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took the name, from their leader, of Matlapatlapa. His successor was compelled 
by the Matabclc to .^cek refuge in 1S37 with the Rasutos ; but when their chief 
Sckonicla fell in a campaign against Dingaan, that sovereign massacred a great 
part of the Matlapatiapa. The rest, to the number or 7000 or 8000. led a 
miserable uncertain life a« robbers in their former territory. In the same 
mountains dwelt the Bamawakana. allies of the Matlapatiapa; fifteen years before 
-they hail occupied this apparently secure place of abr.de, and had collected large 
herds. Quite unexpectedly a horde of Matabele surprised them in the night, 
slew the chief with part of his pcoptc, bum! the huts and drove away the herds. 
The remaining ten villages lived in a great measure «t plunder, and in Arbousset's 
lime their inhabitants passed for cannibals. Some mined iron ar.d forged hoes 
others bred sheep and goats, while others again grew tobacco on the dopes of the 
Maluti range. 

If the small nations have been thrown about like splinters beyond the 
territory, of the main stock, they are yet splinters of the hammer which comes down 
vigorously on the anvil of the unwarlike tribes, crushing them to pieces or heating 
them ever smaller, as it may chance. Unstable nomadic races arc the result of 
those blows, which bring about a state of things where every man’s hand is 
against every man. In the districts between the Lower Zambesi and the Limpopo, 
which for many years have been almost periodically visited by raids of the 
Matabclc from the west or the Sofala Zulus from the cast, we find a greater 
number of trihes of this kind, who may be call*:! the eipsics or pariahs of the 
population in those parts. There arc the Barukwa, a decayed branch of the 
Ratonga. who make out their lives on the northern tributaries of the Limpopo 
with theft and robbery, and pursue the chase with poisoned arrows ; a true race 
of highwaymen. Next to them arc the Barotet, consisting of people from various 
tribes, whose existence is in seine degree accounted for by their remoteness from 
the sphere of their chief’s power. They live scattered in single huts, getting a 
scanty subsistence from fish, tortoises, game deserted by the beasts of prey, 
wild berries, fruits, roots, and gourds. Perhaps even more despised are the 
Bilempa, who live by themselves in largish villages, come little into contact with 
the rest of the population, practise circumcision, cat only meat slaughtered by 
themselves in their own manner, do not cat out or the same pot with others, and 
act principally as trade agaiu. They alone arc able to draw wire, with which 
they overlay sticks or spcar-shafis in a kind of filigree. It was doubtless with n 
recollection of the luins of Zimbabwe, his "Opliir," that Karl Maueh saw in their 
features " a striking resemblance to the Israclttish type," a resemblance to which 
even " the eyes inflamed with scrofula " were not lacking. But we may most 
regret the depressed and disintegrated state of the Msuhona tribe, which, lying 
to the west of the Matabele, is hemmed in between them ami the Bamangwatu 
For some decades the more easterly kraals of these people were the favourite 
objects of the raids, especially of the West Matabele, so that the once wealthy 
Mashona have been almost entirely plundered of their herds, to a great extent 
driven out of their fertile valleys to the high ground, and have built fortified 
villages among the rocks, or simply sought shelter in eaves. Yet even now they 
h’ - reputation of the most expert natives south of the Zambesi in work 01 
nc. ca>’ }, r(r A«ce they arc wholly composed of small communities, which never 
St ther against the common foe, the destruction of the land and 
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people by the incessant imfit has gone further and further, the men being killed 
"like springboks'* while the younger women and children were enslaved. Under 
Lobengula the Matabele were recognised by Europeans as '•protectors of the 
Mashona and the Makalaka.” 

Proceeding now to the Zambesi, we find the Latxleens again a branch of the 
Zulus, once the lords of the right bank. The Portuguese admitted the sovereign 
rights of this martial tribe by paying them a yearly tribute. In order to collect 
this, if necessary by force, the Landcens came every year to Senna and Shupanga. 
Besides a fixed tax in beads and brass wire, the rich Portuguese merchants paid 
yearly 200 pieces of cotton of sixteen ells apiece. 

Legend ascribes an origin similar to that of the Matabele to a tribe which 
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rule*, fighting and plundering, over a still larger territory; and once held in 
subjection, on the high plateau west of l ake N'ygssa, the agricultural people of 
the Manganja or Maravi. This is the Maviti or Mazitu tribe, which i* nothing 
but a Zulu stock and certainly differ; in details only from the Wayao who dwell 
further to the cast towards the coast and the Rovuma. But both continue 
northwards into the jxroplc called YVatuta, who again are quite similar, and of 
importance in the present history of Equatorial East Africa. We must not by 
these names understand sharply-defined tribes. To some extent they have only 
a generic meaning; and denote in general peoples of unstable, warlike, and 
predatory character, possessing marked external characteristics, especially in their 
weapons and mode of fighting. Everything in these people's mode of life points 
to an extraordinarily high degree of internal capacity for variation. With the 
rapid rwes and falls of their fortunes their numbers, their prosperity and the 
possibility of their separate political existence, rise and fall also. The history of 
African races tells of peoples of this kind who lave been completely exterminated 
and of others who in one generation have risen from total obscurity ta the 
position of great powers. Peaceful races suddenly tako the war** <\o yo 

mask of the Watuta or the Masitu : at first in ridiculous ^ lol . n 
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wolfs codling, later in sanguinary earnest A whole list of these " Zulti-apes" 
arc known between the Nile and the Zarr.beri. Among ail these clashing 
impulse-: this broad region of the Equatorial East is like a sea in constant motion. 
One wave ever drives the others forward, anil many a tribe wanders for decades 
together from place to place, pushed on by one more powerful. A '* period of 
nations wandering" is still playing itself out in those parts. A bold conqueror 
like Mirambo. sprang from the Wnnyamweu, acted with his Watuta like a 
mighty ferment upon this mas* of peoples. He threw all into unrest, forced many 
to change their alxide. and never let them be at peace till he was dead. Many 
natives of the highlands between the coast and Lake Tanganyika, once living in 
prosperity, were so hard pressed by the onslaughts of the Wahehc from the north 
and the Wavumba from the south that they left their fertile land and sought 
refuge in the mountains. The land of Kabogo 01 Tanganyika was once densely 
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peopled ; but the predatory population of Ndesoh has caused a general emigra- 
tion. Similarly the Wavumba cast of the lake country have by their raids 
compelled other peoples to shift their quarters. This state of things extends far 
to the west. 

The Watuta or Wangoni arc the most spoken of among all the warrior- 
peoples, for they arc most influential exactly in that region between the Indian 
Ocean and the great lakes which has become of the greatest importance for 
Europe nod India by its trade-routes and for Germany as a political pos.-ession. 
The Watuta, an isolated tribe of the Maritu, went off some fifty year.-: upon 
a plundering expedition pushed far to the north. Coming from the north-west 
end of Take h’yaca, they fell in with the Warori, rich owners of herds. But as 
these were too strong fer them they skirted L’rori and advanced north-west to 
Tjiji. The older Arab inhabitants of Ujiji can still remember how the Watuta 
appeared suddenly and forced them to take refuge on Bangwe Island. They 
also attacked Uha and L'rundi, but found their enterprise baffled here ; carried 
their campaign of devastation though Uvinri, marched into Unyamwesi, and got 
to take Nyanaa by way of Usinja. There they stayed some years after their 
desperate campaign, and went back to Usambara. The chief of that place, 
for political reasons, sought the daughter of the Watuta chief in marriage, and 
got his land bad; as her dowry, while the Watuta, proceeding farther southwards, 
were established by Mirambo the • Zuluised " chief of the Wanyamwcsi in the 
well- watered grass country of Ugomba and Ugalla. Thus from the nomad race 
state the constitution of which contradicts the forecast of those 
hat the day was at hand when this scratch team of robber* 
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would fly to picrci The Watuta have not indeed yet renounced their warlike 
habit* ; they oven plunder on their own account. In t licit leader Mira mho. 
Kaiser and Bohn foil ml mere of the spirit of a ruler titan in n dozen ordinary 
negro princes. \Vi«<mani> -peaks t>f * Mi ram bo. the most remarkable negro 
whom I have met in Africa"; and there was a lime when the missionaries relied 
on the once despised leader of bandits. 

If the Watuta, and similarly the Wahcho, show the way in which, as history 
teaches, genuine fighting and plundering races arise, two further examples may 
serve briefly to explain how others come 
by the unusual and ridiculous road of 

imitation, through the stage of aping the JR w 

Zulus, to increase the number of these t”— 

focs to all tranquil development, all un- 

disturbed peace. In the Kovuma Valley 1 $$? 

there is a tribe by the name of Making. UTCc 

called also Maviti The*: Maviti of the 

Rovunui aic in reality fugitives of the — - r. .. M . 

Gindo :tock, whose only inward re.rm- ~ 

bianco to the Maviti of the lake district I | 

lies in the predatory habits in which, amul ■) Eli ■£*!&' 
only too i«aceful tribes they- aic able to J j 

indulge unrestrained. In fact they hate. ■gfgTljjj 
according :•> Thom.-on, *' no m< re affinity rJjj' 1 1 

with the Zulus than anas' in i lion's MjH ftffl l |! 

-kin ha- with a licti. They are u herd ■ yffiqfej j I, 

. f miserable cowards" Their wundcifu! 

timiery. which extends not only to dre-s 
and weapons, but to songs, dances, and 1 

the whole warlike demeanour, is ascribed 1 1 

to the circumstance that they long dwelt Mi> 

in company with Zulu* on the aliens* of .’«•*«.*. M*,enn)»« n muy. »>»>■■' 

Lake Nyassa. According to the late 

Bishop Maples, for the sake of this new life they have even given up their wholly 
pcaccfa! occupation of agriculture. In 18S4 the Rev. W. P. Johnson wrote that 
many of the hill tribe-, to the south-east of Lake N’yassa. ha d adopted the 
“ Angono difeM." Kven toward* the end of the ’seventies the Shakunda*, who 
consisted principally of fugitive Portuguese dates, ravaged the lands of the 
Uatonga on the Middle Zambesi In regular Zulu style. 

On the other hand, the Walungu have already come down ngn in from tltc not 
exactly sunny height of their grciitnc.ss as warriors. Some twenty years ago they 
were disturbed by inroads of the Mazitu or Maviti ; their chiefs eldest son \va- 
taken, and led away into captivity. After some years he returned to his country. 
Then he began In instruct the Walungu in die tactics of the Watuta, compiling 
them to adopt the same clothing, the same weapons, the same war cry, and the 
*ame movements, until they f *. on looked iike genuine W atuta. But the mere 
sight of that equipment, the mere sound of that yell, tuns enough for the timid 
farming -folk on Like Tanganyika and the Rufiji ; all opposition \v;u. , . >0 
ard the made-up Watuta ravaged the whole country. but whe 
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their metamorphosis was dead, his whole warlike system fell to ruins; the people 
returned to their former habits, weapons, and clothing, laid aside the name 
Watuts, end now seem thoroughly harm leas. But in every hut Thomson still 
saw the ox-hide shield, the relic of the old fighting timet. The transformations 
and new formations of warrior tribes are not yet, however, at an end in this district; 
fresh names turn up from time to lime. Quite recently, besides the Mahinge or 
Warwangara, the Wamashondc and the Ainasota have come to the front as 
devastators of the southern coast -lands of German East Africa. Here ** Maviti " 
is a kind of collective name for all these Kaffir peoples and mixed tribes, as is 
'• Angoni " further to the south. 

it is easy to conceive the dread with which the terrib'c names of these people 
arc received by the peaceful nations. Livingstone relates how the Makua frighten 
their children with the name Mazitu. Fear alorc causes whole tribes to change 
their places of abode. Villages arc built in the thickest part of the forest, protected 
by hiddeji paths and even pitfalls. European travellers have more than once met 
with hostility simply because tlvey have been taken for the leaders of bands of 
Watuca. Fugitive communities, In their search for out-of-the-way abodes as 
possible, have colonised tracts of country which otherwise have remained 
uninhabited ; and if thickly-peopled districts have become desert, others have In 
their stead been filled by fugitives— as in the care of the fertile lowlands of the 
Shir£ — who have turned the wilderness into flourishing cornlands. One may 
happen, in the midst of these well-situated, fertile, well-watered lands that fall in 
steps to the coast to come suddenly upon a wide tract empty of men, where 
nevertheless old fireplaces, village sites, and tilled fields, give notice of the former 
presence of a dense settlement 

One important side of the devastating effects wrought by these warlike robbers 
has not yet been mentioned, namely, their participation in the slave-trade. Yet it 
is clear that wherever a band of this kind falls upon peaceful inhabitants, a mass 
of "goods' is acquired for this trade, the prosperity of which in the places on 
the equatorial eaa coast from Scfala to Zanzibar may be referred in by no 
means the least degree to the fact that the campaigns of these robber-bands arc 
constantly providing the traders as abundantly as they can wish with materia! fer 
the composition of their slave caravans. Thus the Wayao have beer, called "the 
most active agents the slave-traders have" Their active relations with the slave- 
traders have also materially contributed to the superiority of this warlike people's 
equipment. Livingstone describes the trade as follows : — " The caravan-leaders 
from Kilwa arrive at a Waiyau village, show the goods they have brought, arc 
treated liberally by the elders, and told to wait and enjoy themselves. Slaver 
enough to purchase nil will be procured ; then a foray is made against the 
Manganja, who have few or no guns. The Waiyau who come against them are 
abundantly supplied with both by their coast guests. Several of the low coast 
Arabs, who differ in nothing from the Waiyau, usually accompany the foray and 
do business on their own account." Xor are these raids confined to this ; and 
the Wayao often come down upon one another. The mischief of such a state of 
things is no doubt becoming clear to some of the more sensible chiefs ; and w 
perhaos the manly and enduring spirit which has been aroused during this long- 
of wir among these very Wayao may one day prepare an even 
ilturc than exists among the oppressed discouraged Manganja. 
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The experience of the missionaries in the Roviima district is not unfavourable ; 
one of the rare bright figures in the gloomy gallery of conspicuous Africans is 
Matola, the chief of Ncwala, who formed a solid support to the work of the 
English Mission. Some tribes have learnt from the artistic peoples whom they 
subdued to make implements which show how deeply the arts of peace have 
here and there taken rcot. In Nyassaland, too, so-called Angoni have forsaken 
the trade of arms for tillage ; and the rapidity of this change is a real gleam cl 
light. In justice to the so much reviled Wayao, too, it must no: here be over- 
looked that it has more than once already been possible to turn their passion and 
talent for travel to the advantage of European explorers. Bombay, who from the 
time of Burton and Speke to that of Stanley helped to lead nearly all the 
expeditions that set out from Zanzibar, as well as Chuma and Wainwright, who 
brought Livingstone's body to the coast in 1874, belonged to the Yao slock, and 
earned abundant praise . and numerous members of this tribe arc to be found 
among the carrier.-, in the Bagamoyo caravans. 



§4. TIIE OVAHERERO' OR DAMARAS AXD THE MOUNTAIN 

DAMARAS. 

I'lacr of ibxfc sol «*i»— Cfiuacitr ; U-litj ImlM— !««-. fliiil omuuciu s w.spoiu ; Jtesult -Mmic a«»l 
iln-vntR— too! — Tril*— Itv'.u.iKt of ihe niU.ion.ule>-A!'-«e of npiculiure : ether dc&itneira <f 
cultart : . comir-=ra..o - Faulty : polygamy I .|«Mh *r.l Unfcil — I'olulcrl 

tend ilium Owcrm»nsofl»«— Socal«rB«niwi»rtii mukncUa: atlchdocnmaiul l je-m»iilen»i 

ufrifica-The Mountain Damn*. 

ACCORDING to their own tradition, the Ovahererp migrated to clseir present 
place of abode from the north or north-east, and have not possessed it much more 
than a hundred years. Their affinity to the rates in the ncighbaurhood of Lake 
Tanganyika, especially the Wanyamwesi, appears not only in the name which 
they give themselves, Waehimba. but also in manners and custom* ; such as the 
cult of fire, the use of the same beads, and the similarity of their spear*. One 
legend of their descent relates that the first men — the first Danuras. that is — and 
the animals of the country came out of a tree, when darkness was over all the 
land. Then a Damara lighted a fire, which so terrified the zebra, the giraffe, the 
gnu, and all the other beasts of the desert, that they all fled from the presence of 
man, while the domestic animals, like the ox. the sheep, and the dog, remained 
fearlessly assembled round the blaze. The place where the ancestral tree grew 
is called by the people Omarura, and many think that it is the same tree to 
which they give the name Omumborombonga. Andersson found this tree in 
great groves to the east of the present site of the Hcrcros, towards Lake N garni. 
In this direction dwelt pastoral peoples, living in just the same way as the nun- 
agricultural Ovahcrcro, while to the north are exclusively agricultural tribes , no 
that their immigration from the ca*t seems more probable than from the north. 
Shortly before their immigration to ihcir present place, they were settled on both 

' “Ovohaero," the collwlivr of •• ltoero, - is she same giorn by this pnepl* to tlivnnaU*! «* 

co Ma^n lx o&ira '‘chtxrful people” ; l*jt Schini ihir.lt th: nj'r.v » \o V* derived fiuo 
ihe r.* Tire Meaning of 41 Danojo, * * word bc-*ongjrg to ihr Non * Ixyfp&zc, ««ai 
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banks of lUc Kuncnc. Before this the Bushmen, now scattered and driven back, 
ami the tribes whom Anderason call* Mountain D»maras. -ecm to have 
inhabited Damaraland ; and in earlier times, the Namaqua* certainly held the 
southern part of it. At the same time as the Damans came here, their kinsmen 
the Banjeiu arrived upon Lake Ngami from the north. But neither here no- 
there could the new immigrant* long maintain themselves in their position of 
sole sovereinty. L'nlike other races, for whom such a victorious advance is «on: 
to lie an inducement to firm concentration amid the subject people, and there- 
with the first step to a yet more extended career of victory, they fell to piece* 
soon after their settlement in the space between 20" and 24' of South latitude, 
and between I -ike Ngami and the Atlantic, into a great number of small tribes, 
ruled by an equal number of independent chiefs, it was not long before their 

neighbours profited by this disper- 
sion. To the cast, the Banjeru 
got into hostilities with the Bakoba 
and Batowana (who were afterwards 
subdued by the Matabcle) and 
after several desperate engage- 
ments, were driven by them out 
of the country round Lake Ngami. 
Traces of them, in the shape of 
springs that have been broadened 
into cattle-troughs are still to b? 
found in the now almost unin- 
habited tract between Lake Ngami 
and Tanobis. But in the south, 
the most destructive foes to the 
Ovahcrcro sprang up in the per- 
sons of the Namaqua Hottentots, 
who after being driven back for » 
short time, became in the course 
of the ’forties first an equal, and 
soon an advancing and conquer- 
ing power in this region. The 
tribe of the Banjeru, who origin- 
ally were, at least in dialect, 
divergent from the Ovshercro, 
were gradually almost annihilated, 
so that from that time forward one is entitled to give the name Hcrero to the 
whole race. 

In spite of the peace which the Rhenish missionaries negotiated in 184J, 
the Ovaherero receded steadily till, by the middle of the ’fifties, they had been 
subdued over almost the whole country. Internal feuds had contributed a great 
deal to this important result. Only in the extreme north did independent and. 
what is equally important, cattle-owning tribes maintain themselves in live 
mountains to the I Sth degree of latitude. After 1863 they began to advance 
ag CT> . brtT the bold chief Kamahcicro at their head ; while Aodcrsson and 
G« nown elephant-hunters, came to their aid. But they got still 
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more Kelp from the counsel of their missionary, Hugo Hahn, round whom they 
concentrated in 1865 at Otyimbir.gue. The place was four times attacked by 
large bodies of Xamaquas, nearly 1500 of whom fell in the final assault At 
last, in 1 868. peace was restored, and since then the Ovaherero have rapidly 
regained ground, and made progress in every respect, under the guidance of 
German missionaries. But the torch of war lias been rekindled since 1881, as 
if the words cnee used by Kamahcrcro to the Xamaqua* were destined to remain 
always true. “ Everywhere, - he cried, * we lie down or walk upon the bones of 
our parents, children, brethren, or friends, murdered by you Namaquas.’* In 
truth all Damaraland is soaked with blood. A body of wandering Boers. 
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44 Trekboer*" moved in 1874 from the Transvaal, through the Kalahari to the 
Damaraland, and rctt'cd in about 1 8 S.. along a chain of hills, at the foot of 
which were fomc springs. luckily for the Ovaherero. and perhaps for the 
German influence also, this new Boer Republic. Upingtonia. was of short 
duration; the remainder of the Boers, who in 1886 had bxn compelled at 
Grootfontcin to place themselves under German protection, migrated in 189! 
into Portuguese territory. 

The character of the Hcrcros has certainly suffered under the*e melancholy 
turns of fortune, and it will need generations of permanent peace, such as can 
only be secured when the German power is established, to raise them once 
more, under the guidance of their excellent missionaries. They still stand as a 
helpless herd in face of their foe*. This loss of spirit explains how it is that 
travellers who have had to do with them for >eurs together, like A ad 
Gallon. Chapman, and Green, have been able to represent thers 
cowardly, mcndaciou*, and suspicious. The missionaries livo 
vol. n 
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Barmen and Schmclc.n Hope before they learnt the existence of mme 
Mnsidcrab&c springs in the neighbourhood of which the Ovalierero had long 
known. From Otyirrbingue to Omanbondi ir, two nr three weeks' journey ; yet 
vhen Gallon asked n Herein how far it was, he was told that a inar. might 
travel every day with all possible sliced, and yet he would be an old man before 
lie accomplished it. Their intellectual qualities arc less developed than the 
Kaffirs'. Hahn, who calls them dull, adds: * l’erhaps all that is wanted is to 
awaken their faculties. These must be seme strength in them, or they would 
luve perished under the unspeakable oppression and cruel ill-treatment of tl* 
Na inaquas. A prominent feature of their character as a people is self-will and 
sullcnness." Together with other negroes, this race has one conspicuous gift in 

its turn for singing. Hahn 
records a bright scene, how. 

scholars surprised him by 

^ i * ;i: ; <>•.:: *.*.!< !:i i* • • 

I and Etn Juti Burg y in four 
^ • parts In countering our 

■■ ^ education, opens a favourabfc 

\t:_ . =-~ prospect for his future. He 

^ is stable, while his Hottentet 

Hen.Mrr^A «tw-h j neighbour U changeable. The 

Hcrcro is harder to approach, 
harder to convert ; he i* a man of the reason rather than of the emotion ; but 
he holds more firmly to what he lakes up. Those of the missionaries who 
know him best are ever reverting to this quality, and recognise in it a guarantee 
for the ultimate success of their labours. 

As to the part played by the arTecticxis in the life of the Ilcrcros, prematurely 
unfavourable judgments were formed from outward appearances in the days of 
their poverty and depression. Bat they certainly stand no lower than their 
neighbours to the cact. The mother carries her children in a piece of skin cc 
(rather wrapped about her neck and hips, greases them diligently, and every 
morning and evening stretches and straightens their limb; to make them upright 
Children are named after important occurrences within their tribe ; and if such 
occasions happen more than once during their youth, may bear several names. 
The boys all undergo circumcision, as a rule between their sixth and eighth years; 
several arc operated on together, and these are fee their whole lives omakura, that 
is companions or comrades. The event is honoured by the festive consumption 
of sundry oxen and sheep. The filing of the upper incisors to a swallow-tail 
sh and rhe knocking out of three or all of the loner take* place for l>othscx« 

bcc<f*- rvnj C3 of twelve and sixteen ; with girls rather earlier tlnn with lads, 
l&j)* -t i upper teeth is done earlier than the knocking out of the lower, 
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bul is equally accompanied by fecal banquets. Par! of the business is the binding 
of the shin? with leather thongs, the ends of which hang down like tassels. A 
girl who is sought in marriage puts on the throe- pointed head-dress, and covers 
her face for a time with a piece of leather attached to the front of it, as with a 
veil. Of the chiefs wives, one, whom the husband select*, ranks as the head wife : 
and her eldest son is the appointed successor to his father'* honours. The wife's 
position wears in many cases the appearance of ejpccial hardship, since the 
wretched conditions under which the Hercros live of themselves lay a more 
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heavy burden on the shoulder! of the wife. But not uncommonly she surpasses 
her husband in determination. “ They often," say* Chapman, “do moil desperate 
things in war or in the chase, in order to encourage, shame, or stimulate the men." 
Josaphat Hahn relates how. in one of the first great collisions with the Namaquas, 
in the twenties, the victory was only won by the intervention of the women, 
who were looting on. and at the decisive moment hastened to the aid of their 
husbands. 

Whenever a death occurs, the whole population of the village raises a great 
lamentation, and the women weep a* many tear* a* they can over the body ; 
since the more tears fall upon the corpse the better for the departed, tear* being 
a favourable omen. Chapman describes the death of one of his Damara followers a* 
quite heart-breaking. - The women had carried him out into the bud* 
and were all squatted down round him, howling a most doleful & 
dirge, bathing and chafing his hands while he lay insensible, u 
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ing on hts wife'* lap, only giving occasional signs of life by a laboured gasp" 
The body is wrapped in skins for burial, and stones are rolled upon the grave. 
Chiefs' graves arc further protected by a thorn hedge, and marked by a tree or 
pole, upon which are hung some of the deceased’s weapons together with the 
skulls of the oxen slain at the funeral feast. Andersson relates that one chief 
was at his own request not buried, but laid up in a recumbent position on an 
erection in the middle of his own hut, round which the survivors then put up a 
strong palisade. !f they are away from home they' do not inter corpses, for fear 
that the ghosts may follow them, but throw them to the wild beasts. Formerly 

the custom prevailed of cutting through the spine 
of the deceased, in order to kill the worm ctjirura 
which resided there, and which after death would 
become an evil spectre (so Brinkcr). It is certain 
that the village where a chief has died is transferred 
for a time to another site. Some years Utcr, how- 
ever, it returns, and the chief kneels down at his 
predecessor'* grave, announces in a whisper that he 
has returned with his people, and with the herds 
the other had left, and prays for long life and in 
crease of stock. After this duty had been fulfilled, 
the village is rebuQt on the same spot, and as far 
as possible each family takes tip the old site for 
its hut*. A noticeable custom is the yearly renewal 
of mourning on the aniversaty of a death. Thu 
piety is no hollow form. When the father of a 
household become* old and weak, it is only natural 
that the ownership and control of the herds should 
pm into the hands of the able-bodied sons. Never- 
theless the old man is regarded as the real ford, 
and so long as he is not quite Imbecile the milk- 
pails and the joints of meat are brought to him 
that he may give them hit blessing. The more 
heirs there arc who have expectations from him 
the higher rises the general respect in which he is 
held. That the Hcreros know really no blcsting 
save that conferred by the father on his death-bed 
speaks in favour of their household piety. This 
respect for the senior of the line does not cease with his death. The grave remains 
sacred. Unless the patriarch himself requests, by way of oracle, to hear the 
lowing of the oxen once more beside his grave, the children must not live near it 
The heir draws near it only in deep awe, and with an offering in his hand, when 
he wishes to learn the future or to pray for aid in time of great need. 

In stature and vigour and growth the Ovahcrcro arc not inferior to their 
warlike kinsmen on the south-east coast, the Kaffirs in the stricter sense : while 
in physiognomy the somewhat enthusiastic Josaphat Hahn found “a strikingly 
C " strain. More critical observers at least admit with Fritsch that * an 

hre to the Caucasian type is perhaps more frequent among the 
H t r.ong most other South Africans, rot excepting the Zulus." 
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Our illustrations confirm the view that the basil of this approximation lies in the 
b.-ttcr development of the nose, the higher type of head, the less pronounced 
cheek-bones, and the only moderately everted Ups. The origin of these modifica- 
tions cannot be explained. Such a result cannot well have been brought about 
by special climatic conditions in so short a space of time as has elapsed since 
the arrival of the Ovahercro in these pirt«, or by mixture with Bushmen and 
N'amaqua blood. The skull may be said to lie generally dolichocephalic and 
only slightly prognathous. The deep-black wooEy hair reaches a length of four 
inches ; the chocolate-coloured skin often among the Banjeru shades off into 
dark brutvn. 

The clothing of the Hereros consists, as befits a cattle-breeding people, almost 




entirely of leather, and with the exception of the women’s curious head -dress, 
resembles that of the Namoquas. Absolute nudity* in grown-up people is a 
horror to them One of their legends tells of some women who were unlucky 
enough to have their aprons carried away by a stream, so that they had to 
return home naked ; and the river is to this day called the river of nakedness. 
As their chief article of clothing men and women wear one or two sheep or goat- 
skins round their loins. Under this the women have an ornamental apron made of 
countless strips of leather, upon which are strung fragment* of ostrich-*hell. or 
among the better-to-do, beads while the men wind endless thin strip* of leather 
round their loins in a loose girdle, in which the knobkcrric and other articles 
according to circumstance* are carried. The length of these strips indicate* the 
prosperity of the wearer. The skim, like the wearers thcmselv- io*tly 

smeared with masse* of red «hrc and grca-*t; but regular paint '1 tdbine 
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i» not customary. Jouphat Hahn says : " The practice of smearing with fr.t and 
ochre, curious and disgusting as it may appear to us cannot be called a bad 
habit, but is necessary for that climate. It keeps the skin always supple, and 
caves it from irritation by dust, which otherwise might easily bring on hideout 
and even dangerous skin-diseases, eruption*, and the like. It is also a protection 
against a sudden chill after sweating." The men wear as head-covering, bet only 
in bad weather, a piece of skin, to which they give all manner of shapes; 
also shells in their hair. The women, however, afford in their head dress one oi 
the most original articles of South African costume. After marriage they put on 
a hclmct-sha|«d adornment of leather, decorated with strings of beads or shells. 

from the back pai l of which three peaks, shaped like 
asses' cars, stand stiffly up. Strings of beads, ivory, 
or iron, weighing up to 20 lbs., hang down behind 
as far as the heels. Married women arc hardly ever 
seen without this head-dress, barge leather decks, 
covering the back, are chiefly worn by the women. 
Peculiar to tire men arc leather bands close below rise 
knee, from which strips of the same material hang 
< low n to the feet. Leather randals which are worn 
at home, and, as in the Oriental fashion, taken off 
before entering a snarge house, complete the costume. 
The women arc distinguished by a great number cf 
copper and iron rings cn the forearm and lower leg. 
Strings of beads, iron preferred are worn by both 
sexes, while the most various bits of iron or shell dangle 
down upon the breast. Galton mentions a Hereto 
who had a string of smoothly-wrought ivory' beads 
from the size of a billiard bail to that of a hazel-nut 
hanging to his heck They attach no value to gold or brass. They anoint 
their bodies with grease, having rod iron-ore mixed with it ; and also sprinkle 
this powder as well as the strong-smelling buthu of the Hottentots In their hair, 
which they wear in wisps hanging stiffly down and greased together. The 
women plait into it strips of leather and vegetable fibres. The heads of male 
children arc often clean-shaven, while girls have a tuft left in the middle of the 
crown. The treatment of the teeth is also a form of ornament, the four lower 
front teeth being quite knocked out. and the two upper, in the middle, filed to 
a swallow-tail shape. The filing is done with sharp stones only. They also 
mark prisoners-of-war and slaves by knocking out some teeth. In reply to the 
inquiries of some travellers os to the reason for this mutilation, which is performed 
before the entrance upon puberty, they have alleged that i; facilitates the slight 
lisp required by their language. But the true reason is certainly unknown even 
to themselves. A mountain in Damaraland, Ishuamcno, «e called from the festival 
of tccth-mutilation held there in happier times. 

The Hcrcros’ weapons are assegais, knobkerries, bows and arrows. But 
undoubtedly the most effective of all is the knobkerric, the compromise between 
mace and missile club found throughout all Kaffir tribes. They kill small animals 
with grei ccuracy by throwing it. while a well-aimed blow will lay low even a 
powerful Every Hereto carries several in his girdle. The assegais make 
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the impression more of show weapons, and are used principally as knives. For 
this reason the blades, of soft iron, are broad and long, while the polishing and 
sharpening of them forms one of the regular occupations of the Hereros. The 
shaft is of strong wood, often even of iron, and has a bushy ox-tail in the middle 
or at the end. The breadth of the blade renders its use for stabbing difficult, and 
the weight of the shaft makes it bad to throw. The dagger, which almost every 
Hcrero carries in a leathern sheath at hi* hip, is the chief tool 
for cutting, for killing cattle, and so on, but is seldom used as a 
weapon. In former times they constantly carried bon- and 
arrows with them, though without acquiring any great accuracy 
in the use of them. According to Andcrssen they cannot shoot 
well at more than ten or twelve paces. On the other hand, with 
a rifle they arc in a striking degree by no means bad shots, 
which suggests that their certainly rough-looking bows were not 
of gcod construction. The shape of the powder-horn which they 
carry was copied from the Boers. Their martial spirit, which 
had sunk very low, has risen considerably with the number of 
firearms, and now they arc among the best armed people of these 
regions. A part, not indeed of their arming, but of their general 
outfit, is the digging-stick, which the Damara, like the Bushman, 
frequently carries in his quiver with hi* arrows. ■ At the present 
day." wrote BUttner in 1 892, " a man is only very rarely seen 
outside his own premises without a firearm. Practice in the use 
of weapons is kept up by hunting. Participation in war is purely 
voluntary ; and since the Hcicros act always on practical, never 
on Ideal principles, no man will ever take up arms who dees not 
see a direct advantage to himself in so doing. When a chief 
equips his people for a campaign of plunder or vengeance the 
first persons summoned will be his younger brothers, the sons 
of the house, and any one else among his nearest relations 
capable of bearing arms. Now the mcee powerful and the richer 
the enemy is, the more booty may be hoped for ; so that In this 
case many other people will soon turn up who will be glad to 
join, in order to profit by the plunder, and the undertaker of 
the campaign will be happy to fit out these auxiliaries with jt<mo wa-tm- 
arms and ammunition. The less danger there is to be feared on (Sato 
the expedition the more will the force mount up Those who 
march arrange themselves according to relationships or friendships, while the most 
prominent yourg men assume the leadership of the various detachments, and are 
the champions. So long as those who arc really interested in the business go boldly 
forward upon the enemy, the whole lot may be trusted to advance after them, so as 
to get at the booty as quickly as possible ; but if the champions fall in the attack, 
the whole array disbands itself, and then every one thinks only of saving his own 
life" It is quite otherwise when the enemy attacks. Then too, no doubt, the 
owner and his nearest relatives will be ready to defend their property ; but the 
great mass of underlings who have no ownership in the cattle will look on with 
the utmost composure to see how the fight goes, and if the conqueror has all the 
stock of the vanquished driven off, they naturally stay with the miik pails and go 
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willingly with «hc lifted cow*. Everything depends on the herds. If the 
prospect of victory i* smal , the masters will volunturilv surrender themselves and 
their herd* to the strangers, so that they may still, even as menials, look after the 
herds nf their fathers. The fate of the national hero Kahichcnc shows plainly 
how war was carried on Ixfore the time of firearms. During the Natna war of 
the 'forties, all his villages were attacked by stealth in one and the same night. 
Kahichcnc. surrounded and attacked at Okahandya by Jonkcr Afrikaaner, alone 
ventured to make a dash with a small troop into the ranks of the enemy, and w*» 
the only one who succeeded in making his way through. He did not dream that 
in the same night his trib? had been destroyed and Hut his wife and chi Id tea 
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were in captivity; When he received intelligence of it, he gathered the remains 
of hii men together, and attacked the enemy with the little band. Bui during 
the fight his warrior* left him, and after a heroic defence he fell him*df, with 
hi* valiant son. This decided the destiny of the Ovaherero until Kamaherero 
arose. 

The Hereto huts remind us partly of the Hottentots', partly of those of the 
Bushmen. They are huts of a more nomadic kind than are found among the 
Bcchuanas. Everything is light, hastily made, portable. During the rainy 
season the beehive-shaped habitations are protected with hides. In every village 
a sacred fire forms the ideal centre of the commune, and upon the ash-heap, 
which is equally a sacred spot, lie the great horns of the oxen slain 01 ceremonial 
occasions. With these ashes, at sacred functions, the senior man smears his 
temples and eyelashes. No Hercro goes the night without lighting a fire, partly 
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from fear, parly to enjoy light and warmth ; .t even happens that with a fire 
brand he will drive the lion away from his prey. The furniture of the hut consists 
of a few wooden vessels, an earthenware cooking pot. often so big that it will not 
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go through the door, a leather pouch for grease, another with \ariou* articles of 
finery, red paint and beads, aixl lastly, perhap- an iron knife for carving. There 
is not much plaiting, for the reason that palms arc not met with till Ovamboiand, 
but uhat there is is not dumsv. 
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Suitably to tlicir occupation and mode of life, the food of the Ilcreros consists 
principally of milk, and of the game and edible products which the plains supply. 
When the cattle have kept up to their old abundance, a grown man dnnks from 
nine to sixteen pints of sour milk in the day. eating besides only ground-nut* 

The slaughter of cattle, for the sake merely of 
food, is unknown to them. A beast from the 
herd is killed only when a stranger comes into 
the village, or when a feast, such as a tooth- 
extraction or a wedding, is to be celebrated 
Then the whole village takes part, and devours, 
with the voracity for which they are faraed 
several oxen in an incredibly short time — skin, 
entrails and all. Every dead animal that can 
be eaten, even if it have died of sickness* is 
common property ; whence it may easily be 
understood that not even a sheep, if alive, can 
be bought for a dead ox. They are further 
limited by. numerous superstitious notions; no 
people can be fuller of prejudices against food 
When the Damans were driven from their best hunting-grounds by the Nama- 
the poorer among them, being unable to compare with the Bushmen in 
hunting skill, found themselves leduced chiefly to a vegetable diet, although in 
their need they did not despise even hyenas and leopard*. But they vie with 
the Bushmen in knowledge of 
the numerous edible roots and 
tubers and in their power of 
turning them to use. At a 
pinch they chew the wood of a 
sttreulia. They even pick out 
from the elephants* droppings 
kernels that have passed un- 
digested, and cat them with 
relish. Superstition forbids them 
to cat meat quite raw, but the 
slightest grilling is enough to 
make it appear palatable. 

The foreign trade of the 
Hereros before the time of 
European trade, which forty 
years ago was almost imper- 
ceptible, seems to have been 

principally carried on with their neighbours to the north, the Ovamba The chief 
articles of exchange were iron and copper goods, and Portuguese beads, in return 
for oxen. Glass beads, for which even in the early ’thirties there was a trade or 
Lake Ngami with the B&koba or Mkaba, came up the Zambesi by the road through 
the old kingdom of Monomotapa. The Hereto* have no smiths of their own, but 
get their work done by travelling workmen from Ovamboland. Before European* 
came, iron was more valuable here than silver, for the Ovambo smiths brought it 
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from their own country, fifteen or twenty days' journey. Not only do Hereto 
legends speak of sewing with thorns and felling trees with stone axes ; they let 
blood with sharp stones. The more frequent visits of European ships to the 
south-west coast of Africa has brought about changes here also, which were aided 
by the political rise of the Hereros. To-day it is they who forward the trade 
from the coast to the N garni district. 

So long as they lived undisturbed, their life centred itself around cattle- 
breeding, with a monotony remarkable even in South Africa. This, in their 
fighting time, contributed to their rapid retrogression ; the loss of a herd 
involved the certain impoverishment of the owner. Damara cattle still form the 
most important article of trade with Cape Colony. The breed of sheep have 
fat tails, but no wool. Goats nrc also kept. The breed of dogs is just as bad 
as that of any other South African tribe : but it is mentioned to the credit of 
the Hereros, that they treat their dogs better than do the Namaquas. 

Being herdsmen and hunters all through, the Ovaherero lack the .perma- 
nent adhesion to the soil which is the basis of personal ownership; and it 
is only natural that they should look upon their whole land as general property. 
But the traditional view, that whoever first settles in a place is lord or it so long 
as he pleases, is strictly maintained ; and in peaceful circumstances, no c*hcr 
will ever venture to water or pasture his herds there without having obtained 
a formal permission. Interesting evidence of this is furnished by what took 
place between the chief Kahichene, and the German missionaries at Richtcrfeld. 
Pressed by the Namaquas. the chief wished to settle at that place, but did not 
do so without sending some of his older men to Mr. Rath, the missionary, to ask 
if he approved his purpose. The reply was, that Kahichene could do as he 
phased ; since the missionary, as a stranger, could lay no claim to the ground. 
But the messengers were by no means content with this “ evasive " answer, and 
averred that thdr chief would never establish himself there, without express 
permission. Of all the South African Kaffir peoples, the Hereros are the only 
one who were in former times quite without agriculture. Is this a ease where 
culture has been lost, or have we before us a race purely pastoral from the 
beginning ? The uniform way in which the Herercs live as herdsmen only, and 
embrace no other walk of life, has suggested the idea that they arc a section of 
another race, the pastoral class of it, which has cut itself adrift with its herds, 
and isolated itself. Probability it in favour of the firs: assumption. If we stand 
by the view of an Immigration from a territory lying to the north or north- 
east of the present seat of the Ovaherero, we there fine races who arc among the 
best agriculturists in all Africa ; and if the Hereros came from those parts so 
short a time ago, as we must assume, they must have shared there in the 
acquirement of a highly successful agriculture, which they have subsequently 
lo‘t either on the road or in their new habitations. Among this people, 
ignorance of tobacco, which they only came to know through the Namaquas, 
after the northward advance of that tribe, goes hand in hand with the absence of 
farming. Since they have taken to tillage, under the influence of the mission- 
aries, they have adopted the Namaqua hoc. 

The fact that the Ovaherero have not within human memory formed a 
powerful political community i* due pardy to the nature of their cour.tr>', 
favourable to many small centres of population, but not to any larger and 
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dominating one, and partly lo the general relaxation of all tics, the result or 

( long, devastating, and nearly always unlucky war*. Anders- 
son says that the chief exercises only a nominal sovereignty 
over his tribe — if he trie;* to punish a serious offence, the 
■ ''s *!•'] culprit merely withdraws to the protection of some other 

ji chief. If, as a matter of custom, obedience is paid to him, 

• this is less on account of his political leadership than of hi. 

II pricstjy position ; he blesses the cattle, and daily, as they go 

II out of the kraal, has them sprinkled with water by one of 

k U his daughters, to make them magic-proof. Yet Gallon, at 

’ j the same time, found in the chief Kahichene a b>m nilcr 

I of undoubtedly great infiuence. Not only did he get back 
' ■ | from him stolen oxen, but four out of the six thieves were 

i '1 beaten to death with clubs. Hanging is certainly another 

; j | penalty in use for cattle-stealing. Again, even though the 

j ,] weaker man appi caches the stronger for protection, the 

. , stronger most not draw the reins too tight, or his subject 

' will go away, and leave the great man alone. liver slave* 

I liavc, in tlicir freedom to run away, a security against ilh 

treatment. One can but admire the greater chiefs, who arc 
P cunning enough to keep their people always subject and 

f obedient, without directly hurting any man. They mostly 

1 know how to apply such constraint to a refractory pereon, 

as may make life in the neighbourhood of the capital sufli 
cicntly unpleasant to ensure his withdrawal to a distancr 
among strangers. Then as soon as live other chiefs noticr 
that such and such a foreign subject has no protector, he 
receives so much general ill-treatment, is so plundered and 
robbed, that he has at last to make up his mind to sur- 
render to the mercy, or otherwise, of his own chief. On the 
other hand, a chief is glad to protect the faithful follower. 
One thing that does a good deal to perpetuate the political 
impotence of this people is their dislike to fixed boundaries. 
When, after nine years’ fighting with the Ovahcrcro, Jan 
Afrikaaner, the president of the Namaqua league, found 
himself compelled to claim the help of the missionaries to 
negotiate a t olci able treaty of peace, they sought in vain to 
persuade the chiefs of both parties to agree upon the frontier 
of their territories. Both sides declared that they wanted 
to be friend;, but to hold the land in common. After the 
two stocks had lived among each other for nearly ten years, 
in comparative peace, it was nevertheless broken again. 
Si^u. drat*, .nj oat, a suc ^ a s y sICfn it i* wholly impossible to conceive 

the Msuntun Dima™ either firm political leading or the close concentration of 
<B?tf n 'S. r i,nrf *** ,hc P«>P !e . whether for attack or defence. 

The imperfection of the state makes social ties all the 
more important and various, and indeed well-suited to the situation. Communism 
in movable property has been so far brought into a system that certain people 
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enter into a league with one mother to pozscx* everything in common. Comrades 
in youth f called o/fuikuri % or •’such as have grown up together") will not readily 
in later years refuse a request from each other ; they seem rather to iook upon their 
thing* a* common property. Still closer is the community of tl>c OMVirftattgn, or allies, 
among whom even wives arc to some extent common. “ Whether such a bond 
is confirmed by any ceremonies," 3 ays JUlttncr. u I could never ascertain : possibly 
they regard those who stand at a similar social level as omapaKga by nature." 
These league* assign to every Hcrero his degree of rank, as may be seen when 
the cattle are watered. The highest stands at the top. upon the tree which 
serves as Udder to the spring, while the lowest draws water below in the spring, 
and hands it up. Thirdly and lastly, there is also a kind of nobility among the 
Hercro people, ex- 
pressed in the curi- 
ous phenomenon of 
a certain family or 
caste division which 
docs not go with the 
tribes. The people 
is split up into six 

or seven group; of Mou*uki Dm ** \ unc^ns rtnliUc. uerth Mcieim. • 

families* alleged to 

be fmm thr beginning of different origin, which include men of different tribe*. 
Blittner says: “There arc two kinds of nobility; one passes from father to son, 
the other from mother to daughter, although naturally the children like to beast 
of the nobility of either parent The former is called otttzo, - descent/ the latter 
Miu/ti, a word of unknown origin. Those who belong to them, observe certain 
traditional ceremonies ; the favourite one being to procure oxen of a special 
colour for personal use, and for sacrifices, while those of certain colours are 
neither kept nor eaten. So the Orutsewbi family hold the cbamccon, euutfa\ 
sacred ; they do not touch it, they call it tau tKuhirvruw* % ‘our ok! grandfather'; 
these prefer to keep brown cattle spotted in a particular fashion. OvukuiMvyuva % 
' the cousins of the 5011/ cat no blue cattle, and prefer to have hornless oxen. 
Orucviakoti, ' they with the lobes,' keep by preference yellow or pale cattle, and 
when an ox ha* been slaughtered, throw away the paunch. Orvhtrci t/p (from 
o)«rrongc % the koodoo; keep no cattle or sheep without horns, or with stunted horns, 
nr* will they cat such. They perform sacrifices and magic with the koodoo. To 
this family Kamahercro belonged, and therefore koodoo horns lie on the grave cf 
hu father Katyamuaha at Okahandya This is the well-known totem organisation, 
and in the motley composition of the herds of an owner (tee p 4 * 7 ) has the 
incidental advantage of keeping the component parts separate ; without this 
distinction of families, the manifold ownership of birds would be a chaos, con- 
futing and confused. There seems to be a universal custom, after killing a lion, 
to draw blood from oneself tor expiation, just as in a ease of homicide. 

Like all negroes, the Ovaherero love music, dancing, and singing ; though they 
peciscss feu musical instruments. They twist a bit of leather thong about the 
shaft and string of a bow so at to draw the string tight ; then holding the bow 
horizontally against their teeth they strike the tight string with a little stick. 
With this highly simple instrument their practised musicians arrive at remarkable 
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cffccli. A kind of guitar which Galton ».w among them mutt have been 
introduced by the Ovambo. Their singing consist* of solos with a chorus 
intervening at regular interval*. Their dances arc simple, the chief point in them 
being an imitation of the movements of animals. In this no doubt the Bushmen 
were their instructors, but the Hcrcros have made a great advance in it. Galton 
mentions one who did the hippopotamus so like life that he instantly recognised 
the characterisfc movements. The imitation of the baboon's clumsy bawling 
paws for the height of comicality, and is the most effective item in the programme 
of every Hereto musical entertainment They chatter endlessly with shouts and 
laughter ; and they arc no less industrious narrators, though their fund of stories 

docs not compare with that of the Hottentots 
and Bushmen. Above all things the Hereto 
~ loves freely Invented talcs, such as are recounted 

- - - - at their genial evening gatherings by a narrator 
who delights to expatiate in preliminaries and 
~ digressions. It may happen at one of these 

” ~ recitals that tlic story teller will occupy an hour 

or even two ; then the stream of narrative usually 
MM-a>D»»ri»uu (Brttin dries up, since the narrator is at the end of his 

invention, and forgets where he meant to get to. 

The Hereto is hospitable, but as with all negroes, his hospitality is surrounded 
with formalities The stranger remains outside the ahatti* with which every 
village is fenced, and leans carelessly on his long bow or his assegai After a 
time often an hour or more, the chief or other inhabitant comes out and begins 
the following ceremony of greeting, the parties sitting or standing as they prefer. 
The chief addresses the new comer with " kora',' or foe more than one “ koru ’ 
(i>. tell}. The stranger replies " indt " (no). The chief: "bray Stranger: 
" iudt, indf. Chief: "bra." Stranger: “indt vanj'a " (no, emphatically no,i 
Chief: “for 'omambo " (tell words or stone*). Stranger: * Ain 'omambo" (1 don’t 
know any stories). If the stranger remains inexorable, the chiefs final demand 
is "tor '<n>iz€iey (tell lies), which means anecdotes or gossip At last the news 
comes ; everything has to be set out that has taken place at the .stranger’s 
onganda or elsewhere, truth or fiction being no object. Then the parts of question 
and answer ore exchanged, and lastly a vessel of milk is brought. Then the 
stranger is taken into the onganda, received at the council-firc before the chiefs 
house by some warriors, and presently is comfortably smoking his pipe. After 
he has at intervals drawn attention to his empty stomach, a sheep is brought and 
slaughtered, and the stranger is completely at home. Every stranger must be 
admitted to the carousals round the hearth. No curse is regarded as heavier than 
that which one who has been inhospitably treated would hurl at those who have 
driven him from the hearth. 

The Hcrcros have a firm belief in witchcraft. The witch-doctor* have great 
influence ; they surround sick persons with senseless signs and conjurations, and, 
as their sovereign remedy, smear hyena’s dung on the patient’s mouth and fore- 
head. When no witch-doctor is at hand in case; of illness they use cow-dung, 
and bind leather thongs round the face and breast. In addition to the sorcerer* 
they have witch-maiden*, ondangere , usually the sorcerer's daughters by his first 
wife. 
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A few words should be said upon the highlydevelojicd tree-cull of the 
Hercroa, This belief, which recalls similar tree-myth* among oilier negro races, 
is only an offdioot of ancestor-worship, for it ultimately leach: to the talc that a 
sacred tree gave their origin to the Ovaherero, the Bushmen, oxen, and zebta-. 
Tlic Urs! at once lighted a fire, wiiich frightened away Bushmen and zebra-. 
These lave ever since wandered in the desert, while the Ovahcrcro with their 
oxen took possession of the land. All other living beings were also begotten by 
this tree. Worship is paid especially to the Tate Mukurunimc or Omurnboru- 
Mbor^a. a great strong tree with scanty greyish-green leaves, and silver)’, dccplv- 
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furrowed bark - looking as antediluvian as if tlie present generation had nothing 
to do with it.’ It stands among the others the only one of iu kin. Formerly 
sacrifices were offered to certain trees of this kind, and as soon as they saw it 
from afar the Ovahcrcro cried out - V stra tale mukunmnm * <“ Holy art thou, 
our ancestor In a general way they show poetical feeling for the special point* 
of certain trees Above all others they love the oak-like kamccldoorn. acaeix 
giro#: ■ ; it is called eutukiviriioa. “ the laudable." In this tree the tender green c.r 
the leaves, and the golden yellow of the countless sweetly-scented blossoms, 
contrast curiously with its pithy figure and its inconspicuous dark bark. Here 
in the almost treeless plain, where each individual tree with marked features 
shows on the horizon like a welcome island, one learns to understand tree-worship. 



A curious position is held in the Hereto district by the 
Inmara*. They call themselves Haukoiu, that is "real 
designated by the Xamaqua*. formerly their allic- aixl atcr 
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:ir way of life they are 
ottentoU, and in colour 
any more precise founda 
f their contact with the 



indecorous name of Ghu Damup or Daman. In their way of 
Bushmen, in their speech somewhat tougher than Hottentots, 
darker than most Damaras. Josaphat Hahn, without 
lion, speaks of “indubitable indications" that before 
Namaquas the Mountain Damaras spoke a negro language. 

They are scattered in small numbers, some 35,000 in all, over the mountains, 
where they have their abodes in spots difficult of access. Many traces indicate 
that they were once far mere numerous than at present- Gallon visited one of 

their settlements on the 
steep, hardly accessible 
rocky rrvountain Erongo, 
north of the Swakop River, 
and found their existence 
less debased than it ap- 
peared to one meeting them 
casually in the plain. The 
chiefs hut consisted of 
several rooms, built tcgctlter 
under a clump of trees in 
such a way that the boughs 
were bent together to form 
a roof, and the stems helped 
to divide the apartment* 
There was an abundance of 
utensils, wooden milk-bowls, 
pipes, and the like. Also 
there seemed no small plenty 
of cattle, sheep, and goats 
though the inhabitants in 
their suspicious way denied 
it. The Rhenish missionary 
Hugo Hahn in 187 1 found 
these same mountain dwellers, to the number of 400 or 500, assembled at the 
mission station of Okombahe. “ One could see," he says, " in their looks that 
they had enjoyed a relative liberty ; it was stamped on their whole attitude.' 
Like the Hottentots proper, these Mountain Damaras cultivate dakka, and. 
like them, smoke it with avidity in water-pipes to the point of stupefaction. 
Of tobacco they arc also passionately fond, being great snuff-takers. The 
utensils and weapons of the Mountain Damaras arc in general the same as 
those of the Hcreros, only 1 cm plentiful and less artistic. Special reference 
should be made to the drum, as an instrument lacking to the Helen*. The 
modest aud unassuming character of these people is remarkable, as also the 
facility with which they let themselves be taught to work ; for which reason they 
may some day become of greater importance in the possessions of Germany in 
South-West Africa. 

It is further remarkable that similar people arc found on the Lower Omcrambo, 
south-east from Ovambcland ; it is said that not all understand Hottentot, also 
that they are agricultural, and carry on trade with the Ovambo and other*. The 
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position of tho«* living in Darmraland is in any ca«-c the lowest of all tho races 
of that country. They are decked and ill-treated by the Hereto* and Xamaqua*. 
even by the Bushmen. A standing joke i* the attcrtioit that they arc descended 
from baboons. 
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Shifting, much-mixed race* possess and pervade all the easlem projection of 
Africa from die northern limit of the Swahelis to Abyssinia, and stray into the 
interior aa far as tlic high ground extends. As Galhis they hate gaint^I great 
influence oicr tlic fortunes of Abyssinia, and to seme extent also of the coast 
Arab', and have on this aide passed into history. Geographically-separated 
kinsmen of the Gallas arc the Somalis in the north-east angle of Africa, the 
Masai who spread 10 the south beyond the fifth parallel of South latitude, and tlx: 
pastoral people* of the Wahuma and their kinsfolk, who have penetrated to the 
heart of Africa and brought into subject ion vide tract 1 of negro territory in 
the region of the Nile r-ource *. 1 Wherever they have been for any length of 
time i:i contact with negroes, they have cr.>v<c<! with them, and Ix-sides this the 
pastoral races of South Africa generally, as far as tie most southerly Kaffirs, 
have cthnographically much in common with them. For this reason their limits 
are often hard to determine, and it is conceivable that Krapf should have seen 
them emerging again in the Watuta about Lakes Nyasaa and Tanganyika, since 
their influence extends far beyond their own borders. But otic may certainly say 
that the true Gaila races have never made any permanent advance southward 
beyond the latitude of Mptvapwa and Tabora. even though, as we have seen 
aboic, their influence extends to the extreme south-east of Africa, while in the 
north the wedge of Mussulman Gallas. between Shea anil Abyssinia proper, 
indicates their most northerly ramification in the latitude of Bab-cl- Mandeb. 
Here the Asabos are the moat northerly tribe cf tlic Gallas. The Sahos, counted 
by Munringcr as belonging to them, form on the north-east of Abyssinia a Galla- 
like group similar tn that formed between Abyssinia and the Upper Nile by the 
tribci formerly subdued by Egypt — Tangos. Lattikas. I tongas, and their kinsmen 
who dwell as far as Beni. Shongul. and Kamaka on the Bit*: Nile. Schuver, to 
whom we owe the latest detailed intelligence of them, regards them simply ns 
Gallas ; and in fact, from a purely ethnographical point of view, they show again.-* 
the dark background of negroes in the same outline* as do the true Gallas on tlic 
Jub. But «V.I the eastern half of the Upper Nile tribes is. so far as the pastoral 
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life goes, impregnated with tk; influence of those Northern Galla: and their kin; 
and to the north they pass imperceptibly through the Bertats and their relation: 
into the rhepherd peoples of Nubia, who reliable them even to the detail* of 
their weapon-. In the direction of Abyssinia, on the other hand, the separation, 
owing to the abrupt national and religious opposition, is so sharp, that the Legaa 
may be regarded as one of the purest types of the great Galla race. 

The Gaiks, Masai, and their kin have no uniform racial type. They may 
be designated as an early hybrid race with even more justice than the Abyssinian-, 
whom so many of them so much resemble. Their common factor is the ethno- 
graphic, the uniting force of which, however, c.\tends to north-west anil south, far 
beyond the enclosures of their territory, into the negro countries. Hildebrand! 



placed them “ between tlie Aryan and the African," and in Somaliland wrote 
“ Although I was for several years in intercourse with this knot of races, I always 
found it difficult to tell at first sight whether an individual was a dark lladrami 
Arab, a Somali, a Galla, :i Dnnakil, a Bed a, or a Masai, a Nikaniba. or a Mjagga." 

The Abyssinian women, so highly valued in the harems and dancing-saloom 
of Egypt and Nubia, are frequently of noble Galla blond. In Zanzibar too, Galla 
girls are in demand toth with European* and with Indians. “ The single mark 
which stamps almost every member of these pastoral and robber tribes is the 
numerous scars. - says Haggcmacher. The Abyssinian or Arabic type, with 
narrow face, aquiline nose, fine mouth, compressed lips, silky curly hair, is often 
represented in the same family side by side with the snub nose, thick lips, and 
broad cheek-bones. Von dcr Decken found the Southern Gallas in contract to 
the negroes of gigantic stature, types of manly vigour, and yet slim. Fischer 
calls attention to the great leanness of the Wakuafi, while among tlie Masai hr 
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found people with an expression a 3 pleasant a* Europeans beside bestial negro- 
like countenances. The Masai, though dark brown of skin, are more finely built 
than the negroes : among the young men especially one secs noble forma. The 
Gallas of the coast keep, indeed, pretty strictly aloof from foreigners, just as in 
the interior the nature of the country, or fundamental differences in manners and 
customs, separate them from the negroes. But strong bodies of immigrants have 
more than once penetrated to the heart of these races, even in historical times, 
while they have themselves reached out on all sides and absorbed many negroes 
into their midst. It is not then surprising if their colour fluctuates from light 



coffcc-and milk to dark brown, their hair from woolly ta wavy, their type of face 
from the “Caucasian " to the blackest and rnoftt hideous negro. But in all these 
gradations the Malay type, to which Long would refer the Wakuma of Uganda, 
does r.ot occur. Among the purer Gallas the lighter tint of skin prevails, and 
even in Abyssinia the Galia slaves arc said to be known by their lighter colour. 
There is in general more of the negro character in the south than in the north, 
Masai and Wakuaf. arc predominantly dark brown, <cldom light, while even the 
Southern GaKas arc drawn by Von dcr Deefcen with little of the negro in them, 
and the most Northern Gallas, who are everywhere conspicuous among their neigh- 
bours on the Upper Nile by their noble build, were placed by Sduivtr t in respect 
of fairness of complexion, above the Arabs of the country. 

In his mixture of cruelty and generosity, love of plunder and hospitality. 
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lying and mainlines'-, the Galla remind* u_i of tlic Arab* of the days before Islam, 
The Mussulman WolioGnlla*, who arc in a chronic state of hostile contact with 
the Abyssinian*, arc described as notable for fanaticism, faithlessness, and rapacity, 
while the heathen South Gallas arc distinguished for loyalty, openness, and probity. 
More recent observers, like Voa der Deckel i and Kinielbach, were surprised by the 
absence of the bad qualities imputed to the South GaDa* on the coast, and describe 
them as agreeable and attractive. 

The original dress is, no doubt, everywhere a loin -cloth of soft black leather, 
with which often a shoulder covering, and at the liest a cloak of the same material, 
was associated It must be ascribed to trade that we now frequently see more 
pretentious persons swathe themselves with a broad piece of cotton, camel-lair, 
or goat-hair cloth, so a9 to leave the upp*r part of the body and the legs below 
the knee visible. A cotton handkerchief is, as a rule, worn under this. The 
women wear it as a garment hanging from the hips to the ankles. The women 
of the pastoral Gallas wear a leather garment round the hips or a leather apron 
under the toga. They cover their breast with a handkerchief fastened over the 
left shoulder. The head is uncovered, though the woollen conical cap has, in the 
north, come in from Abyssinia, while the Somali married women cover their heads 
with a blue turban. Somali men smear a paste of lime on their hair, which dyes 
it a yellowish red. The Galla -> and Masai imitate artistic way* of dressing the 
hair from the negroes. In the interior the women let their hair grow free ; while 
the Somnlci plait theirs in little tufu 83 long as they are unmarried, and cover it 
after marriage. The Masai women shave their heads and remove all hair from 
the body. Tire men of the Mussulman Gallas who go to fight shear their heads 
clean, while the heathen warriors wear copious feather ornaments and throw 
leopard-skins over their shoulders. Poor persons wear the raw hides of animal*. 
A tanned goat-skin over the shoulders denote* the suppliant The body, and 
among the pastoral Gallas the clothing as well, is smeared with mutton-fa* ; nor 
is the fumigating of the body w ith incense of much avail against the intolerable 
effluvium arising therefrom. The dress of the Wahuma is described further on. 

Among the Gallas of the interior an ivory ring on the right upper arm is a 
frequent ornament. Numerous rings of brass and iron arc also found on the 
same ann, the decoration being m general often sought chiefly in the mass of the 
appendages, which with many women weigh 6 or 7 lbs. On the coast silver is 
of general occurrence and is the favourite; In which, no doubt, Indian influence 
is operative. The ears arc adorned with large silver rings, rosettes, and chains. 
In the interior Its place is taken by brass, aod the things are often so heavy that 
a leather thong aero** the scalp is required to hold them. Silver rings cc buckles 
arc worn on the fingers, wrist, or upper arm, but never on the legs or in the nose. 
The Galla women of the interior often have tlie whole forearm closely wound 
round with a spiral wire, like the negro women. Bead* of many colour* and 
amulets round the neck are usual. Among the island Gallas beads arc still one 
of the favourite articler of exchange. The Somali* carry a verse of the Koran in 
a leather pouch by a leather thong round their neck*. Men never go without 
weapons, and these are, among the Somalis, owing to their brisk intercourse with 
the Arabs, of a most copious and varied kind. On their right side is a large 
dagger, on the left shoulder two spears over 6 feet long, with long, almost paddle- 
shaped blade*, and on the arm a round shield of rhinoceros or buffalo-hide. Even 
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women and children carry arms. The Ma-sai warrior* carry oval shields of hide, 
litce tho«e of the Zulus, painted in loud colours. Even at this day firearms occur 
only In limited number. Bow.*; and arrow* are left tn the old people and children 
fur plaything*, and to the subject tribe;., but are ir, general use. in the simple East 
African form, among many inland tribes, as the Fuga-Gallaa. the south-eastern 
Masai, and others. Poisoned arrows are met with Dagger and throwing-club 
ate stuck in the belt. Among the Southern Gallas an iron fighting-ring with two 
crcsccnt-shapcd edges, or set with spikes half an inch long, is frequently seen, and 
the tears from it, indicted in wrestling, or in the war-dance, cover the breast of 
many a man. The distribution of ciicum- 
cision is quite peculiar, and has no clear 
connection with other distinctive customs. 

It is not found among the Northern Gallas. 
the Wahuma and their kin, nor is any 
other form of bodily mutilation , white 
among the Masai it is incomplete. On the 
other hand, a great many negro peoples 
who dwell among them circumcise. The 
custom of preserv ing the navel-string, which 
is even worn as an ornament of fetish 
character, spreads from the Somalis to the 
eastern Wavira, and is found in Uganda 
and U'nyoro. 

Both in agricultural and pastoral labour, 
and in the industries which produce all these 
weapons and this ornament, the Gallas on 
the frontier of Abyssinia and tic Somalis 
of the coast-towns arc certainly the meet 
industrious and most expert. Among the 
Western Gallas a simple wooden plough is 
in i*v, with oxen in the yoke. The most 
widely spread cultivation is that of durra. 

Cotton is grown by- the Gallas and the 
Somalis. Tlic Gaiias of Enarcu surpass the Shoaiis in the /cal with which 
they tend their coffee-plantations, and the ability with which they* manufacture 
artistic daggers having handles of ivory inlaid with silver. South nf Shoa, the 
.-/wAt- plantations surrounded with cypresses cover the Soddo and neigh- 
bouring countries like gardens. The art of close weaving, so as to produce 
flasks in which even milk or water may be carried, U indigenous to the Gallas. 
Schuver says that they carry waterproof rush mat*, sewn together in a conical 
form, as a protection from rain. They also practise wood-carving. The purely 
nomadic tribes, on the other hand, make hardly any utensils, but obtain almost 
everything from the agriculturists in exchange for the produce of their herds. 
The Masai, true conservatives, still wear only leather, though for many years 
caravans have been bringing all possible goods into their country. 1 sen berg said 
long ago of the Gallas : “ Cattle-breeding is better managed among them than 
among the Abyssinian*." Among the Somalis, too, who arc almost wholly 
nomadic, there arc groups of agriculturists, and indigo is an article of export 
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from Bandar Moray*. On the north coast of Somaliland the exports consist of 
gum, frankincense, indigo, </*w#-fruit, and mats, and the trade is largely in the 
hands of Arabs, but partly cf Indian*. But the Southern Gallas, Masai, and 
Wakuafi, as genuine nomad*. live almost entirely on animal fcod. and drink warm 
blood, especially at the feast of full moon, or blood and milk mixed. To boil 
milk they regard as a crime. Their warriors despise all vegetable food, and if 
th?y have taken milk they clean their stomach* with an emetic before putting in 
blood or meat. Butter-making is only practised in the district* on the verge of 
Nubian or Arab influence. The wealth in herds is very great, many tribes 
numbering seven or eight oxen jxrr head. The chief component of the herd? of 
the pastoral races, from the Abyssinian* to the Gallas and VVahumas, is the saaga 
ox. Sheep of the fat-tailed kind arc also very numerous. Ostriches and civet- 
cats arc bred, the latter especially in Kaffa. Oxen, saddled and led by a nose- 
ring, am used for riding — also horses and mule*, in decreasing numbers from 
north to south ; but not camels, though these occur as far as the Sabafci, and 
inland among the Arusi Gallas. Asses arc always to be found fn the caravans 
conducted by Gallas and Somalis, especially to carry the water-skins. Hunting 
is a favourite occupation with the Gallas, Their weapon for it is the spear, said 
to be fer certain purposes poisoned. The Northern Gallas arc almost always on 
horseback. The Masai leave hunting to the Wandcrobbo. 

The town* .'hare the unstable character of the whole race. Bandar Mcr&ya, 
the capital cf the Mijertuin Somalis in the dead sea/on contains in its coo 
house* some 600 or 700 inhabitant*. These are doubled in the trading season, 
when the Kyles from the interior, laden with gums and other products, meet thr 
Arab merchant* from the coast of Arabia. In the ’seventies, when the Gallas 
retreated from the Jub before the Somalis, a number of new settlements were at 
once formed in the Oi-Uunu district, as well as along the coast from the Osi to 
MalindL A settlement on Ras Gomani, which the Gallas destroyed in 1867, was 
rebuilt in 1876. In the parts about the Tana and Sabaki. where battles arc 
plenty, the villages are placed on defensible tongues of land or islands in the 
river. Greater and lev* density of population go hand in hand with the 
difference between settled and nomadic life. The wanderings arc subject to the 
requirements of the herds, within certain limits, which arc only overstepped for 
predatory purpose*, $0 that one part of the land is almost uninhabited while 
another is overpeopled. Their huts, bee-hived shaped, and made of bent boughs 
and hides plastered with cow-dung, arc not very durable ; they stand contiguous, 
like cell* of a honeycomb, forming a ring which encloses the herd. The huts of the 
Northern Gallas. made cf* straw with conical roofs, 20 to 25 feet in diameter, and 
divided inside by thin reed partitions, aic very like those of the negroes on the 
Upper Nik:. The W&huma villages will be mentioned below. 

While the differences of property arc large, there arc few slaves to form a 
servile class. Their place is taken by races in an inferior position, living apart. 
Pastoral life is the foundation of the family and of the state, and ar the same 
time the motive principle of politic*. Over this wide region, between Shoa and 
its southern precinct* cn one side, to Zanzibar on the c<her, there is no fixed 
political power, in spite of the highly- developed <ocia) organisation. We are not 
here speaking of the hunting romads. like the Waboni. who have no definite 
head-men. but at times allow the chief authority to the senior man of the camp. 





The no arc few in number ; and though they often live far apart from the Gal!a, 
Somali, and other tribes, they are always included in their organ ication as subjects, 
or pretty nearly slaves. Nor do we set much value by negative statements, such 
as Commander Giving'*, that * the Watcita have no chiefs, no law*/ 1 and the like. 
The positive proof is the lack of any higher organisation, such as may effectively 
bind a people together over the head of tribal divisions. Gailas, Masai, and in 



some measure Somalis, approximate more in their organisation to the republican 
form of state than do any other peoples elsewhere in Africa. The tribe is a con- 
federation of substantial Independent men. ba?cd upon h’^ood-rclationship ; and 
any inequality among these does not rest on relation to a paramount chief, but on 
the organisation of society. At its head is an ejected representative, hriu or 
haick. This tribal head has to look after all requirements in peace and war, and 
must be a man of courage, cunning, and eloquence ; a reputation for practical 
mag>: 3 of even more use to him. His power is not recognised further than it 
absolutely necessary ; ar.d if he ceases to be believed in, he is simply pushed 
aside The social organisation of the Masai and Southern Gallas docs not permit 
of a head exalting himself above the generality of the tribe. This state of things 
is very effective in limiting the individual, not however immediately to the good 
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of the whole, but to the advantage of his class. The people arc divided into 
warriors, more*, and not warriors, inoraa, which is at the same time a division 
between single and married. Between those is the intermediate class of Ir^U 
— persons, that is, who though married still go to the wars. The warriors are 
further subdivided into four claw-s, of which the firs! and oldest leads live rest ; 
and the non-warriors into three classes. Each class has it* spokesman, Uigwawn, 
who can gain great influence. Besides these, however, one or more witch-doctors 
in every tribe take part in the speaking on public occasions, as being the persons 
who make good luck for the tribe in war, ward off illness, and so on Fischer 
mentions Mbatian as the mast influential man in Masailand, became the most 
potent in magic and the largest owner ; even the Wakuafi came to him for 
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advice before their campaigns. It is obvious that the chief l/i&on may most readily 
for a time present the appearance of a paramount chief among the Masai ; just as 
in another way the leaders or spokesmen of the various warrior and non-warrior 
classes may be taken for so many tribal chiefs. This - especially explains the 
statements about fifty Ga'.Ia tribes almost independent of each ocher, twelve 
uixlLcovcnble tribes of South Gallas, and thirty tribes of Mijertains, and the I ke 
Where a chief is recognised, he is of course the merchant of the tribe, and no 
subject may trade directly with stranger*. The hriu is a great landowner, who 
keeps hundreds of families in a dependent condition on his estate, so that among 
the Somalis we may be reminded of our own media: va] feudalism. Among the 
Gallas of Wakaungu, Krapf found a division into seven tribes with two htius, a 
great and a little, who were elected afresh every seven years Under these two 
stand two more chiefs, called morn, one of whom execute* the command of the 
great one of the little htiu, and attached to them is a public orator, the tasknri, 
for the people’s meetings, at which no chief speaks himself. Bevore the Egyptian 
incursion the Galla tribes about Harar were similarly self-governing. Their 
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method was that every subdivision of the tribe \ras subordinate to a chief half 
hereditary, half-elective, for a term of eight years. His titSe ivoj the B*ku. 
Below him were two officials of lower grade, called among the Ala tribe* dorr wui 
ruth 7 . The Roku was usually the leader only in times and on occasions of peace. 
Rtfvoil heard of an accurate delimitation and division of landed property in the 
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frankincense-producing mountain districts of Somaliland, where any <xic gathering 
frankincense, gum. and the like, on another person’s land \vw punished. The 
Somalis pay a ground-tax to the sultan, while Grangers hart to pay i poll-tax 
called eslur. 

The so-called kings of the Mussulman Somali tribes Eesa and Gudabirsi. 
wear for a crown a leather cap with radiating furrows and running :o a point i:i 
the middle, provided with a gold button and galoon at the point and wound round 
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with a turban ; they wear also a red mantle. But their authority does not 
correspond with their outward splendour. The Northern Galla chiefs wear a 
diadem -lil»c head-dre** of sheet copper. These kings stand in a position of 
dependence, if only formal, on the Emir of Harar. The Mijenain Somali*, the 
hist known and most numerous Somali tribe, have a common head. Bcgkor ; who, 
however, seems equally to exercise only a theoretical sovereignty, since there are 
below him not less than thirty sub-tribes, each with a chief of its own ; while the 
inhabitants of the coa*t villages, who in their calling as wreckers do not recognise 
much authority, and the nomads, each according to their various ways of life, are 
far apart from each other. Traces of female rule, such as ran among pastoral 
peoples, are met with in the ruling families of the Wahuma, in the negro districts, 
and similar female sovereigns occur among the Gallas. In L'nyoro the quecn- 
mother enjoys as much respect as the king, if not more. She inhabits her own 
town, has ministers, officials, head-chiefs, and above all, great herds of oxen. In 
war time, the first thing is to hide her, since, if she were taken prisoner, the king 
would wildly lose the consideration of his subjects. The absence of any jnlitictl 
authority in Somaliland has imposed upon the coast-tribes the task of protecting 
tlie markets. In the two most important tiadc-centics, Berbers and Bulhar, until 
tlicir occupation by Egyptians in 1873, the government and policing of the 
markets was performed by the Ay&l Achm&d and Ayal Yunis tribes, in Zeila by 
tiro sultan of the Southern Danukils, with tho aid of a sm 3 l! Turkish garriion. 
For security’s sake, every trader who come had fo select a protector or -thbnn from 
one of these tribes, who also acted as broker. 

The chief tasks of these sovereigns or chiefs are the management of war* — of 
which the chief aim is cattle-lifting, the partition of the plunder, and the conclusion 
of peace. Among the tribes that have remained warlike, the warriors keep apart 
from the mass of the people ; they do not marry, do not smoke nor drink brandy, 
and have their quarters on the frontiers and trade-routes. Often a disinclination 
for war or, with wealthy people, indifference to the acquisition of more cattle, 
decides a man to enter the class of non-warriors. As a rule, the Gallas fight well 
and bravely-, but they used to have a superstitious dread of firearms, and when 
they see some of their people fall, they tike to flight More recent expeditions 
have shown how exaggerated was the estimate formed of the military virtues of 
the Masai, and how little their dense masses of fighting men could do against a 
.small band of well-armed people under firm leadership. The mishaps to Arab 
trade caravans, numbering up to 2000 men with muskets, and to some consider- 
able expeditions like those of Burton aixl Von der Dec ken, had increased their 
power. If an enemy is killed iit battle, lie u mutilated, and the ferocious foe 
carries portion* of hi* body home, where they are preserved to be worn as 
ornaments on the nock of the conqueror and hi* wives. In some tribes the number 
of ivory ring* that a man wears indicate* the rale of his slain enemies, and a 
youth is not regarded as a man till he has killed a stranger. Tho territories seem 
to be separated by unoccupied marchet, which in many cases serve as abodes for 
hunting tribes. Thus Kikuyu is a clearing in a belt of forest. 25 miles wide, which 
serves as a protection against the Xaivadia* ; and Sotik is surrounded to south. 
ea*t, and north, by forests in which the Wandcrobbo hum elephants. 

Justice among the Gallas is that of a predatory’ and pastoral race — simple 
and ferocious. The murderer is handed over to the relations of the victim, who 
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may do wlu&t they will with him. If the murdered man ha3 no relations, the 
murderer La given up to the king, who baa him put to death with the weapon 
used in committing tlio crime. A thief caught in the act has to pay up twice the 
value of the stolen property ; but if he ha* only stolen to ap[>ease the pangs of 
hunger, he is let off A thief caught in the act while the public market is going 
on, it taken into the thick of the crowd, and after having hi* clothes stripped off 
by them, is taken round the market by two or three men. who call upon the crowd 
to treat him to a flogging with whips and cudgels. When the Gadas take an 
oath, they dig a pit, stick some spears in it, and cry: — " If we swear falsely may 
we be thrown into this pit," Or the person swearing must clean his cattle-stall 
with the leave* of a particular plant, and say: " As I wipe out tins filth, so may 
Waka wipe out my name and my house, if I speak untruth.* In the belief of 
the Gallas, says Krapf, the Abesjo tribe perished, like the house of Glaucus, because 
it* founder swore falsely. Blood relationship is held sacred. 
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The position of women is not low. Young girl* and boys, while at their 
entrance upon maturity, are separated from their associates ; and at thi« time an 
operation like circumcision seems to be performed cxi both. Then they live, the 
youth as a warrior, the girl as his companion, a free wild life, apart from parents 
and families ; within the circle of which they do not return till the youth cease* 
to be a warrior. The seclusion of young girls from intercourse with men is only 
found where Mussulman influence is strong. Nothing is reported a* to purchase of 
wives. When a Galla inarricf, the wife has a dowry from her father ; and if *hc 
separate* from her husband, he keeps the dowry. Thi* is jus: the contrary' of the 
prevalent practice among negroes. Marriage* are sanctioned by the nh/tdnJit or 
village president. After a man's death his brother ha* to marry his widow. 
Polygamy is customary among wealthy p:*ople. 

The social relations of the Gall** arc peculiarly complicated owing to certain 
groups of foreign elements which are intermingled among them, but have obviously 
also mingled intimately with them. Beside the valiant predatory Galla dwells the 
timid Wapokomo who subsists peacefully. The former is proud, the latter humble 
— the master wants his servant beside him. Such is the rule, which reminds us 
strikingly of the social organisation of the southern Arabs. With the Somalis live 
the Achdams, serving them and paying tribute, but with other laws, occupations, 
and habits. We cannot say with certainty whether physical differences of 
importance keep these pariah tribes separate from their lords. Their social 
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position, though not their racial feature*, reminds us of the Bushmen and du-aif 
peoples. Curt was disposed to assign tine Wandcrobbo to the Bushmen, but we 
vow know for certain, through Ilohnel, that they speak the Masai language like 
their masters. Among the Achdam* the most noticeable arc the Tumalods. 
They are at once a blend compounded of all the tribes of the country and the 
slaves of the neighbouring countries, and a guild of smiths. They arc tributary 
to the tribe among whom they dwell, and subject to its jurisdiction. No free 
Somali enters a smithy, or shakes hands with a smith ; none takes a wife from this 
stock, or gives his daughter to a member of it. The Tumalods arc spread over 
the whole country, they are all smiths, and r.o instance is known of one of them 
giving up the trade. Still more debased and poorer arc the Ramis, the Somalis' 
hunters, who are not allowed to hunt on horseback. In war they serve as 
mercenaries. They shoot with long light arrows, having poisoned tips ; their 
bows arc of the nabakAxtt, the strings of camel sinews. The smith-tribes or 
castes sometimes enjoy a semi-independence, and exercise some effect on traffic. 
Among five Masai, according to Kohncl, not more than a couple of dozen smiths, 
ttkt/mm, live scattered among the large kraals. But Likonono, the centre of a 
tribe of smiths dependent on the Wakuafi, is one of the most frequented trading- 
places by reason of its smith’s work. In the most northerly Galia territory, again, 
the Sicnclps of Schuver, an isolated population in the mountains of Lcgaland, seem 
ti represent a colony of weavers and smith* ; in any case they arc the only 
persons in the country practising thos: trades. No fixed habitations can be 
assigned to the hunting races among the Galia* and Masai, luch a* the Waboni, 
Wassanich, and Wandcrobbo, for they roam about ; they seem, however, to keep 
to certain districts, because they are closely attached to the frontiers of their 
lords 

South-west from Rrrbera. and south of to’ N r . latitude, lies the country of 
Gerbatir. abounding in game; where the hunting-people called Ramis. who belong 
to this part, have their standing quarters. The gipsies of Somaliland arc the 
Yibers, who are said to have wandered in from Arabia, and go in families begging 
from place to place. They never enter a Somali's house or premises, nor may 
they touch any article belonging to him. Their medical talents arc valued; 
people look on at their juggling* and dances, and do not like to refuse them food 
aixl drink. In this region, too, the dwarf legend appears ; the social conditions for 
the production of a miserable race, pining away in a state of subjection, being 
amply fulfilled. Among the agricultural Sukus, west of Lake Baringo, Fischer 
was told of dwarfs living in caves ; and north-east of Kavirondo, Thomson found 
cave, but no dwarfs. We have spoken above of the dwarfs of Katfa. 1 

Impoverished branches of the tribes carry on some cultivation on the rivers of 
the Masai, Gaik, and Somali countries, and the Aussa oasis in Danakil Land 
They ore despised and laid under contribution. The genuine Masai, Gallo, or 
Wakuafi man, as long as he is a fighter, cares only for animal food. They hold 
the same position as tho oasis-dwellers of Borku to the Teddahs, or those of 
Rilma to the Tuaregs, only that they are still more powerless. That they arc not 
exterminated, proves nevertheless that the ruling races w ish to keep them going. 
To these degenerate people belong the agricultural Wakuafi of Ngumman, those 
of the same tribe in the district between the Baringo and Naivasha Lakes, which 
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\v«* once inhabited by Wakuafi, but afterwards conquered by the Mfts&i, and the 
Callao who have settled near Takaungu. 

In their pedigree-legends the GalUs blend mythological elements with some 
that have come over from Arabia. They call themselves descendants of Wolab, 
and say they crossed a great water before coming into their present dwelling- 
place. Or else they trace their descent to Ksau. When the Somalis make a son 
of Noah the first inhabitant of their coun try. we sec the appearance of a historical 
element connecting East Africa with Arabia. Kings of Saba are found as 
sovereigns among the Somali?, and since their conversion to Islam they like to 
regard themselves a* pure Arabs, and allege that their founder Dated was the son 
of the great Ismail Jcberti, the patron saint of Somaliland who is buried between 
Mecca and Jeddah. The Somalis still lay claim to certain houses in Mecca, as 
having been built by their ancestor. Darod, having been exposed in the desert, 
came in miraculous fashion to the Somali coast, married a shepherdess, and 
spread the Mahommedan faith. The northern group of the Somalis, the Mijer- 
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tains, profess to be specially intimately connected with this half -mythical 
representative of the Arab immigration, and indignantly repudiate any suggestion 
of Galla descent. The rale of shipwrecked Arabs, to whom this or that tribe 
owes its origin, by their marriage with the daughters of the land, occurs repeatedly. 
Arabs are found also in the garb of local saints, like Isaac ten Achroct from 
Hadrarr.aut, In whom many tribes see their patriarch. With this agree also the 
numerous Arabic words in the eastern Somali and Galla dialect*, and the constant 
and lively traffic, depending predominantly oil Arabia, between the port* of the 
Somali coast and South Arabia. The Somalis relate with some appearance of 
historical certainty that the first great A mb Immigration took place 200 years 
after the Hejira, though Arab traders had already been living on the coast. 
Another legend epeake of a Pa race immigration about >co A.I\ which is said to 
have monopolised all the trade of the country. To them arc attributed the 
numbers of sepulchral monuments scattered over the country' : mins of fortified 
settlement*, aqueduct*, cisterns, and artificial vock*cavcrns. There can be no 
doubt of the presence of Indian influence*. It is certain, that when Gama and 
his Portuguese came to the Somali coa*t, the sovereignty of one fanatical 
Mussulman extended, in the A dal empire, from Cape Guaniafui to Tajurra. 

The Arabian origin is perhaps even more plainly conspicuous in the pedigree 
legends of the Ffcinakiis. Not only' is their intercourse with Yemen known to be 
very' intimate, but tradition speaks here even more decidedly than in Somaliland 
of an Arab immigration. Some tribes trace their origin to Yemen, the ifadarcmv 
to Hadrarnaut. They crossed the Red Sea, occupied Tajurra, ftailul, Kaheita, 
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and Adal, and hcncc moved northward lo their present place of strode. The 
Danakils, whose northern limit » formed by the basin of Ariho, stood formerly 
in a position of dependency on the Grand Sheikh of Mecca, through the Nnib o( 
Arkiko. Even when, owing to the Egyptian conquest of Gedda and Mecca, they 
came under the Egyptian officials in Mas so tv ah, they maintained " a ton ol 
amicable business-dependence " on the Slterecf of Mecca, but had much less to 
do with the Turkish governor of that town. 

The Gallas of the interior have remained untouched by these influences. 
They too have talcs of migration, mingled with mythological ingredients; but 
for us they arc among the races who have appeared suddenly on the stage of 
history, and who, after sending mighty waves into its stream, have, as if wearied, 
retired into a corner. The Gallas themselves say that they came into their 
present quarters about 300 years ago. No one doubts the fact of their immigra- 
tion ; their very name is evidence for it Bruce mentions the Galla tradition, 
that before their immigration they lived far within the continent, and thence 
made tITcir way across great lakes. Ludolf even gives the year 1537 with 
certainty as that in which the Gallas invaded Abyssinia from Bariland. 

The historical side of the Gallas is their connection with Abyssinia. Forcing 
themselves, 300 years ago, like a wedge, into the anaent empire, between Gondar 
and Shoa, they became a factor of quite extraordinary importance in its history. 
From west to south-east they overlap Abyssinia, and arc its most dangerous foe. 
But when they reach the coast, their status, both in politics and culture, is overlain 
by a thick varnish of Arab importation, and the northern ccast, or Somali coast 
proper, which alone is open in any great measure to intercourse with the civilUed 
world, looks to n superficial observer as no more than a replica of Oman or Hauran, 
Even the Somali* may bo most appropriately regarded as a sca-coait variety of 
the great Galla race, in which, owing to Arabian influence, a transformation hat 
taken place in customs, tendencies, and even language, similar to that found 
among the Swahclis or the so-called Arabs of the Upper Nile. This view i' in 
no way contradicted by the deadly enmity existing between Gallas and Somalis, 
since even the Somali tribes live in a state of constant feud. Unluckily we have 
no record of the Gallas themselves. We do not know how and when they 
acquired the ponies which in our times have made it possible for hordes of 
mounted Gallas to cross the Equator. The Arabic word faros for “horse" i> in 
general use among them all. Yet this was unquestionably the most important 
event of their recent history. The best we can hope is that comparative philology 
w r iil some day be in a position to enlighten us upon the questions to which no 
tradition even hints at the answer. Even now it indicates, as the fundamental 
fact in the history of tliis great Galla stock, that it has a wide connection with 
the Karaites of the Nile district and East Africa, that the connection Is interrupted 
only by the Semitic wedge of the Gee* peoples, and that Somali is less nearly 
akin to Danakil than to Galla. Starting from this we may perhaps understand 
the Gallos as a group of peoples whose centre formerly lay further to the north 
than at present, possibly even north and perhaps also west cf Abyssinia, and 
whose history, looked at as a whole, shows na its main feature an irresistible 
extension southwards, which fi.r centuries has gone on in the same manner as 
with the Wahurra, Masai, and Wakuafi. This wave-like advance does not exclude 
possible backflows to the north. The Masai probably pressed northward for 
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the first time within the last few decades, and forced back the Wakuafi who were 
advancing to the south. Hut the southward advance of both ultimately became 
all the stronger. 

The most powerful Gaila tribe arc the Boranis or Bcvoranas, whose name 
was known even in I-olo’s time. Their territory extends from the Lower Jub 
to the Abai and Havash, and into the Conso country, and is bounded to the 
west by the grass countiy of Sera or Serto, " the forbidden land," probably the 
uninhabited frontier tract towards the negroes of the Shillook stock. The 
Horan is arc divided into the purely pastoral people, the Yas in the north-west, 
and the Yals or Yab*. who are to some extent agriculturists. The Kararettas 
or Wardais also claim kindred with the Boranis. 

Next to these come the Arusis. Pinchard describes tlie Aroosi- or Arusia- 
Gallas as a powerful tribe, whose chief Ra N'ia Kharu inhabits a capital composed 
of twenty contiguous villages. Northward their territory extends as far as the 
1 Uvar.h, westward to Lake Zuay. These must not be confouiidod with Wake- 
field’s Aromas, who are separated from them by the Gerire, and at the same time 
from the Boranis by the Jub. These Arcosas arc noted ai the parent-stock of all 
the Galias. Their trade chiefly follows the line of the Jub. Next to the Arusis 
live the tribe of the Itu-Gallas, who touch the Afars or Danakils on the Hava'h, 
the northern limit of the whale Gaila race. 

A considerable people a^ain arc the Safes or Rahanwins. who occupy a large 
space between the lower courses of the Jub and the Webbi. This is not a pure 
Gaila people. Kinzelbach says it Is descended from Somali fathers and slave 
mothers, which the Somalis do not recognise as belonging to them. Krapfs 
twelve South-Galla tribes arc separated only by differences which, according to 
Fischer, go about as far as those which divide the Swahelb of Lamu, Malindi, and 
Mombasa. The Bararetta-Gallas inhabited both bank* of the Sabaki. Joining 
on to them is the tribe o: the Wasanya, very like the Galias, but at the same time 
subject to them ; these dwell from the right bank of the Sabaki to the confines 
of rhe Wakamb* on the Upper Tana. On the Tana they arc agricultural, but 
in the rest of their territory live like the Galias. Other Galla-like tribe; in this 
southern district are the Waboni. who live north of the Osi in the Wapokomo 
country, and the Watua further to the north ; both hunting-nomads who live in 
a prx>r way. but resemble, not only in dialect. Galias more than negroes. 

A pastoral people, externally resembling gypsies, in whose herds horses and 
camels appear, and who have a number of Somali words in their language, arc 
the Rar.dilcs, in the cast of the Samburu country. In the lowlands to the north 
of Lake Rudolf arc the Kcshiat-, herdsmen and agriculturists, who change their 
abode to the high ground every year when the lake overflows ; they are more 
negro-like, but si>eak like the last-named. Their women pierce the lower lip and 
wear ample leather petticoats. Fast cf the KeshiaU are the Amars. living iri a 
district rich In Iron, from which were brought weapons and iron ornaments, 
which arc as freely worn here as in the Nile countries At the north end of l-akc 
Stcfanic dwell the trading Marlcbos. All these peoples, and yet smaller groups, 
of which otdy the names are known, march on their eastern side with the Boranis, 
with whom they are probably connected in language; while trade relations Seem 
to connect then: with the Somali*. 

The boundary between Galias and Somali* ha-, been constantly changing, so 
VOL. TI ? K 
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for as our knowledge extends. The two races arc in a state of hostility, like the 
Masai and the Wakuafi, and their frontiers arc in an unstable condition accord- 
ingly. In Brenner's time the Jub ccaild still be regarded as the limit between 
them ; but since 1X70 this ha* been pushed forward almost to the Tana. It is 
still practically formed, as when Fischer indicated it in iS 77, by the Osi, the Tana, 
and the Wapokomo country, so that west of the latter district a connection exists 
between the South Gallas and the fioranis. In recent years the movement seems 
to have set more westwards, towards Lake Rudolf. 

Closely connoctcd in language with the Gallas, but geographically and 
cthnographically with the Nile negroes, especially the 
Studis, and related to the Gallas as the settled Wakuafi 
arc to the migratory, we find the Langes, as outliers of 
the great Last Equatorial African family of nomad 
pastoral races, stretching in from the south-east, and to 
same extent forming only small islands of population. 
They arc themselves nomads in the east ; but towards 
Usoga they begin to inhabit settled villages, forming 
almost as many little states. Their largest state L* 
culled Umiio. The Latuka, Ircnga, and Akkara 
languages are all dialects of the Lango group, which 
again belong to the Galla languages, but those who 
speak them are so copiously crossed with negro- blood 
that they appear even darker than the Shulis, not to 
mention the W'anyoro. Tall and slim of stature — the 
average being, according to Emin Pasha, 5 ft. S in. 
to 5 ft :o in. — with longish countenances, an open 
look, warlike, jealous of their independence, they hold 
a position of freedom and hostility even towards the 
powerful Wahuma states on their western border. 
Their head-dress with its broad wings and cowry orna- 
ment, the value of which diminishes rapidly towards 
the Nile, is distinctive. The Latukas are an endow among the Shulis, in the 
mountains cast of Lado They arc wealthy herdsmen and agriculturists, living 
in large, well-peopled villages. Tarrargolle, the largest, is said to contain 4000 
huts, around which sentries are posted on derated points. Similar to them art 
their neighbours, the Obbos. Latuka tradition places older abodes in the direc- 
tion of Jcbrl K cl jamb, in the north-cast of their present territory The Lilias, 
who once had a bad name for their raids as far as Bchr and Kirri, arc an intrusive 
branch of the ILris, whose affinities must be sought in the Wakuafi direction. 

Of all the Galls races, the Somalis arc those who have been most touched by 
foreign influences and mingled with foreign elements. Agreeably to their 
situation they have been thrown into close intercourse with Arabs, have connected 
themselves very nearly with Islam, and have on the coast devoted themselves to 
trade and navigation after the Arab model. Great part of them belong to a pro- 
nounced form of coast people, but most Somali* are yet herdsmen, departing little 
from the Galla type. They may once have been further from it than they arc 
now when they held a more independent position in the interior, especially in 
the Harar district, now inhabited by Gallas. At that time a higher civilization 
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flourished in the land ; mined buildings speak of a largrr population and more 
prosperous tillage of the soil, with artificial irrigation. Driven hack to the oast 
ward as the Somalis were by the Gallas. there still remain groups of them who, 
just like the Masai, undertake organised raids for cattle and ivory in the 
Galla and Masai countries. In Enarea, Cecchi gathered information about 
southern countries, relating to such a raid on the part of the Somalis as far as 
Lykipia. Dialectically the Somalis differ little among themselves. Among those 
on the north coast, the most westerly, the Eissis may be mentioned, while con- 
spicuous tribal groups in the interior arc the Ogadayus and 
in the north, the Hawijas, who deem themselves the best 
and oldest Somalis. 

The Afars or Danakils, like their neighbours to the 
south, fall into an inland pastoral group, and coast-dwellers. 

Besides this, a number of head -tribes are reckoned, and 
numerous patriarchal family groups. Among the coast arid 
the pastoral tribes alike there is a class of nobles who call 
themselves “ red men," and of subordinates, or “ white inen." 

There is no real town population. Of the trading- 
places on the coast Ed consists of some hundred huts, Wittamta mwfl|hiinc-rii>c 
two stone mosques, and two prayer -houses. The sheikh — ontjinifmuu*. |B»- 

of the place trades to Yemen in five snmbubt, or open beats. fn 1 1 

The territory’ occupied by the Masai centres In the area between Mounts 
Kcnia and Kilimanjaro; they arc the western and north-western sections of 
these pastoral tribes. If with Thomson we regard the Wakuafi as only a clan 
of the Masai, the district over which the Wakuafi spread, extending to Lake 
Victoria, must be added or- And since linguistic resemblances make it appear 
that the Langos and Latukas of the Upper Nile arc a transition from the Masai 
to the Baris and Dinkas, the territory of the Masai and their kinsfolk extends to 
the old Shi I look country, which once had its frontier in the region where Khartoum 
now stands. To the east the denser settled agricultural and trading population, 
depending on the situation and nature of the ccast districts, causes the frontier 
of the Masai to fluctuate. I hc entrance to the country of the independent 
predatory Masai lie* on the western slope of Kilimanjaro. But that they 
often break through this gate wc learn, among other sources, from the fact that 
in 1877 J. M. Hildebrandt found the raids of the Oigobs (Masai or Wakuafi) 
pushed to the environs of Mombasa, where the troops of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
did not venture to meet them in the open field. Still their limit may in general 
be drawn from the Upper Pangani, round the non Item foot of Kilimanjaro to 
Kirnangclia, and to the western foot of Kcnia, in about 35' 40 1 East longitude. 
For some years the Masai Have gone on spreading further to the south. Formerly 
they possessed only the tract between the right bank of the Pangani and Ugogo. 
and pushed the Wakuafi to the westward. Of the latter, only a few tribes took 
to agriculture and stayed in their old territory, while the nonads were for the 
most part forced into the region between Samburu. Lake Baringo, and Kcnia ; 
a small part took to nomad life east of Lake Victoria, while Fischer found another 
l>a't which had gone over to the Masai ext Lake Naivasha. Some are found scattered 
about Kikuyu. As the northern limit of the Masai, von Hohnel fixes a line drawn 
• '-W.- but itic points civen uvm to pt.es k nmrvr to j;“ fa*: l^’u tutc.] 
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south-west from tlic point where the Guasso Narok joins the Guasso Nytro. The 
most southerly outposts of the Masai arc the Wahumba, who pasture in Ugogo 
to beyond the caravan-road from Mpwapwa to Tabora ; they arc few in number, 
oml their military organisation b so fccbic that the Germans were able to drive 
them off with little trouble. Their four-cornered huts of brushwood plastered 
with cow-dung arc also wretched. Near Tabora they even pasture the herds of 
the Arabs. Their customs, and their name as well, may suggest that the Wahtima 
who roam further to the westward arc not to be sharply separated from the 
Masai ; the two conceptions merge in each other. Livingstone even collected 
Masai words in Ujijt from Arabs or slaves, when he cherished in his later years 
the plan of pushing forward thence into the districts which Thomson and Fischer 
explored twelve years afterwards. To the north, however, we again come upon 
kindred, in language and partly in customs, of the Masai, in the equally pastoral 
but also partly agricultural Dinkas and Baris, more densely packed and less 
warlike. These will be hereafter considered, together with the other dwellers on 
the UppGr Nile. 

Even before European expeditions penetrated their territory, and very quickly 
reduced their military reputation, which had rested rather on impudence than on 
courage, and had been especially exalted through the timidity of their neighbours, 
the Masai had dwindled considerably owing to a plague which killed their cattle. 
This appeared wmc twenty years ago, and shattered the foundations of their 
peculiar mode of life. Sheep, which had formerly boon only food for women, were 
in constantly greater request, as not being liable to the disease. Cat tic- lifting, the 
chief motive for their raids, has ceased to be so attractive ; “ it is all downhill, *' 
says von Hohnel, * with this interesting race/* who by dint of their exclusive 
organisation had succeeded with wonderful persistence in keeping free from other 
disintegrating influences. Till a few years ago, neither had their dress of goat- 
skins been supplanted by cotton-stuffs. nor their original ivar-panoply by fire-arms. 
Since, however, they developed few artistic capacities themselves, leaving iron- 
work to their e/t&rt&uo, and buying bows and shields from the Wandorebbo and 
Xaiberct, they would in all probability have soon ceased to be one of the most 
peculiar peoples of Africa. Where it is possible for them to do so, they, like 
the Wahuma to the westward, whose herds were visited by the same plague 
shortly before the arrival of Emin Pasha and Stuhimann, will turn of necessity 
to agriculture. 

The Wakuafi or Mbarawui, the scattered and for the most part settled 
brother-tribe to the Masai, once lived the same pastoral life, till they were defeated 
in the struggle with the Masai, and retired in numerous subdivisions, to west and 
north, in order to devote themselves to agriculture after the loss of their herds. 
In the middle of the 'seventies war broke out afresh, and the Northern Wakuafi 
or lollops were utterly routed by the Masai. To day Wakuafi ate found in 
general resembling the Masai, but bearing the traces of a poorer and more 
wretched existence, and under certain circumstances just as impudent and even 
more faithless, ext Kilimanjaro, on Meru in Upper Arusha, in greater numbers 
on Lake Baringo in Lykipia, in the Guasso Ngishu country, and among the 
Wakikuyu and Burkenejia. There arc northerly kinsfolk of the Masai who feed 
their herds in the Sanburu country, cast of Lake Rudolf as for as 5° North, and 
are connected with the Barawa Somalis, from whom they get the coarse woollen 
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cloth for their cloak-like covering* The women, however, wear leather cloak* 
like the Ma.<ii. 

A group of member* of this stock, owning no property, devote them selves to 
fishery in Lake Rudolf, under the name «»f F.lmolo* : and numerous Burkeneji 
women arc found in voluntary servitude among neighbouring tribes The Sook*. 
too. who live between o 50* and 1*50' North, in the mountain'; of the *amc 
name, and their neighbours the Mandis and Kama**ia* ( belong to the Ma*al 
group ; and among them too there arc cattle-breeders and settled people. Their 
dress, of leather, i* Jess ample, and perforation of the lower lip occurs, a plate of 
brass six inches long being worn in the hole ; brass wire is stuck in the edge of 
the car, the hair is plastered with clay or worn as a long natural bag-wig. Beside 
other weapons appears the cutting arm-ring of iron {see voL i. p. 102) — all this 
bring in harmony with the pastoral Nile races to the north-west. The best in 
the chain arc the Turkanas, or Elgumas, dwelling west of Lake Rudolph to about 
j‘ North. The}' came from the westward to their |>rcsent place of abode about 
sixty years ago, and arc a pronounced negro people. In whom the points of 
agreement with tltc negro stocks which have begun to appear even in the Sooks, 
physically like as these arc to the Masai, reach such a point that one feels quite 
as if one was among Bans, or still more Shulis. The more powerful, broader 
build, the darker colour, the woolly hair, the projecting ornament of iron wire 
round the neck, the custom of hanging a brass plate in the lower lip. the head- 
covering made of felt from human hair with cowry ornaments, the leather band 
often adorned with a cotv’s tail round the upper arm, the head-stool — which is 
taken about everywhere, the absence of tows, arc all characteristic of the negroes 
of the Upper Nile. But very unlike them is the imperfect styk of the huts, 
consisting only of a few branches stuck in the ground. In their herds, camel* 
begin to be found in great numbers. Quite similar to them are the Karamoyos, 
living to the west, and the Donyiros to the north, whose women stick large 
pieces of ox-horn in their lower lips, which give them a repulsive appearance. 
With the Turkamu and onwards glass beads begin to be scarce, and beads of 
ostrich egg-shell take their place. 

The most westerly branch of the Gallas in tire equatorial region, whtnn ivc 
know under the collective name of W.ihuma. have gained a special importance 
owing to their rule over the rich lauds ami talented negro people* in the parts 
about the laker, which arc the source of the Nile. We shall again come across 
them there, but it will be well to consider them here At once in their given 
connection with their nearest kinsfolk. In geographical situation, in bodily frame, 
in character, and in mode of life, their near relation to the Galla* i* clear, a* in 
spite of tlic lack, not yet removed, of any linguistic bads, has appeared obvious 
to all observers from Speke down to Emin l’asha and Baumann. The contrast 
between these lighter and more nobly-formed races, and the negroes over whom 
they rule, has often been noted. u In an instant we both felt,” says Speke, when 
describing his first entrance into the palace-hut of Rumanika, “ that we were in # thc 
company of men who were os unlike as they could be to the common order of 
the natives of the surrounding districts. They had fine oval fares, large eyes, 
and high nosea, denoting the best blood of Abyssinia.” Vet tbia very Karagwe 
people contains thoroughly negro elements, whose more lively, brighter nature is 
in strong contrast to the more reserved (Speke calls ft more phlegmatic) character 
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of the Wahuma. Curiously enough the Wahuma themselves do not attach the 
chief importance to tboif light skins, narrow faces, straight noses, and so on, but 
with a kind of aristocratic caprice regard only Urge projecting cars as appropriate 
to race and rank. The lighter colour which is universally found to distinguish 
the women teem* here to be regarded more as a social mark, since the darker 
mass of the population aim at getting fairer wives. Mtcsa’s harem contained 
some very pretty fair Wahuma women, and Wilson affirms that the chiefs in 
Uganda prefer to select their wives from the Wahuma. Those who have advanced 
furthest north-west. Torus, Nkoles, Ruandas, arc the most coveted, as being the 

fairest ar.d slimmest. Among the Wahuma, 
women hold a higher position than among 
negroes, and arc sedulously guarded by their 
husbands, which contributes to render crossing 
difficult- The mass of the Waganda would not 
be even to this day a genuine negro stock of 
“ dark chocolate- coloured skin and short woolly 
hair," were not the two races sharply opposed to 
each other as agriculturists and herdsmen, subjects 
and rulers, despised and honoured, in spite of the 
alliances contracted among their upper classes. 
In this attitude of separation they are a typical 
phenomenon easily recognised. Even if Stanley 
had not expressly indicated Ravalli's milk-can, 
here figured, as a Wahuma article, the presence 
in the country of nomad herdsmen with their 
herds of cattle would he sufficient to place the 
resemblance between these herdsmen west of 
I.akc Albert and the Wahuma beyond all doubt. 
“ They live indeed in the country of the Wavira, 
but not in their tillages ; they give the agricul- 
turists the produce of their herds in exchange for 
corn and vegetables, but give their daughters in 
“^w3£!r I mCsmE ? 1 ** marrla E c OT! > r t0 born Wahuma." Just the same 

relations as prevail in Uganda, Unyoro, and else- 
where, to which tlic Wavira chief's complaint of the haughty demeanour of the 
Wahuma also points. 

The Wahuma’s own traditions, and -uch rudiments a9 we know of the history 
of Uganda and Unyoro. show through all mythical variations of the theme how 
the belief in their descent from men of light colour is as persistent as that in their 
arrival from the north, north-east, or east. Curious variants in chess tradition- 
are naturally not lacking. In the myal family of Unyoro the belief prevails 
that their ancestors were half black, half white, and that Africa once belonged 
to the white men. of whom they regard themselves ss a remnant. For this 
reason, when Speke and Grant, first of Europeans, approached Unyoro, they 
believed it was white men wishing to acquire the land again for themselves; and 
to the same belief Baumann owed his triumphal entry into Urundi. It is notice- 
able that the chiefs of Unyoro call themselves Wavitu. people from the land of 
Vitu, and look for this in the north. Equally in Unyoro Emin Pasha heard the 
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following Ulc afcou: tlic hiJtory of thc»c countries . ‘Once upon a time Unyoro, 
with UgAnda, Usoga, Uddu, And Karagwe formed one great country, inhabited 
by the Wschweti. Then came from the north-CASt light-coloured men — men- 
caters, mtfia bantu — in great number. When they crossed the Nile, the 
Wiclnved tied. At Matgumi, a place still existing to the south-cart of Mrtflv, 
the invaders concentrated, and divided into two band-, of which one advanced on 
Unyoro. the other on Uganda. Those of the Wichwcsi who remained were enslaved. 
The invaders called themselves Wavitu, while by the natives they were called 
Wahuma, 4 the people from the north'; in Uganda also 4 Walindi,' in Karagwe 
‘ Wahsnda." They were herdsmen and arc so to this day. while the Wichwesi 
were tillers of the soil. Where the immigrants? remained pure they arc still 
white; where they mingled with Wichwesi the present light-co'oured race arose, 
such as found predominantly in these countries. Pure Wichwesi, however, who 
arc quite black, go about the country as itinerant singers and magicians. In 
Unyoro the name Wichwesi is now equivalent to serf.” 

On the analogy of historical movements of races in the ncigbouring "districts 
of the Gal las and their kinsfolk we may assume that warlike pastoral races from 
their scats in the East African highlands made, as is usual generally among 
warlike Africans, raids to west, south, and north for purposes of plunder and 
slave-catching, and that on thcr< occasions the younger and more enterprising 
members cf ruling families split off from the parent aleck ond founded kingdoms 
of their own. We may assume with Speke that 6 rut the Galla? arose out of the 
Abyssinian* immediately to the south, and then the Somalis further off, while 
the mo*t southerly branch spread as far as the Jub, but had to retreat from an 
Attack upon Mombasa info the interior, where it crossed the Nile and descended 
upon the rich pastures round the Great Nyanza The agricultural inhabitants 
were brought into subjection, and the great empire of Kittara was founded, which 
later on broke up into the Wahuma kingdom of to-day. It was not perhaps till 
the last few decades that a fresh extension rook place to west and south. At 
an)’ rate, in the spread of the Kinyoro language to Usinjc and Ruanda we have 
evidence for an advance front Unyoro, and traditions also speak on this side. 
One daughter-kingdom of Unyoro seems to have reached from Usui to Kuanda 
within the memory of living men. The Wahuma, in the country to the wot of 
Lake Albert, have many Individual points of resemblance with those of Unyoro. 
They arc said to have emigrated several generations back with their herds from 
the country of Unyoro. By war and plunder they and their herds have undergone 
constant change*. Over a surface of i 30o square mile* Emin Pasha estimate* 
the number of their cattle at not more than four thousand. The chief Ka\a11i. 
when Stanley stayed with him, had control over only eighty Itead. The statement 
of the Wahuma chiefs, that their Agricultural subjects and neighbours, the negro 
pcopic calkrd Wavtra, only came in after them and by their permission, docs not 
deserve any consideration. That fhifting* on a larger scale still go on appears 
from Stanley's observation about the plain between Rusc^c and Katwc at the 
southern foot of Ruwcnxori: * The stillness of the plain is a con^uctKe of the 
wholesale emigration of the tribe." The report of white men in the Garnbarragara 
mountains is no doubt based upon these light-brown herdsmen. The southward 
extension of the Wahuma has not yet been quite clearly explained, since the 
correspondence of their mode of life with that of the Masai makes it difficult to 
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decide more precisely. Uaitijc, the most southerly kingdom founded by the* 
people, reaching nearly to 3 0 South, is far from being their southern limit The 
Watusl of Uhha on Lake Tanganyika, who pasture their herds in Unyainwwi, 
and arc tit the service of the Arabs of Tabor a as herdsmen, are undoubtedly 
Wahuma. Though their name as a people has been altered, they still, ai in 
Karagwe. call their chiefs Wahiada. Similarly the Wapoka of Ufipa on lake 
I«opold are to be reckoned among the Wahuma. Then in the south the people are 
quite like the Wanyaimvesi, while in the more mountainous north they arc stronger 
and more active. They arc governed by two Wahuma chiefs, and cattle-breeding 
nomads of the same stock roam the country. The smaller chiefs, however, are 
descendants of those who ruled here before '.he invasion of the Wahuma. In 
Unyoro, Speke first heard of the Wahuma in the cast of that country, who live 
on meat and milk only. Thai points to the Langes or some people near them. 

In the Wahuma dress the black tanned ox-hide is peculiar. Besides this 
they have numerous rings round the shin, armlets of copper or brass, and an 
amulet dr two. Even in the west the women wear cloaks made of lo2cngc-sl«aped 
bits of skin sewn together, and on the head a piece of ox-hide. The clothing, 
completer than usual, of the Waganda and their associates i* very probably to 
be ascribed to their influence. Spears arc carried even by herdsmen with their 
herds. In many respects the Wahuma follow local custom. In Unyoro they 
pull out their lower teeth, in Uganda and Karagwe they do not. In Unyoro 
they use only the spear in war, while in Karagwe they arc excellent archers, 
hitting a distant mark with their six-foot bows. Bows of the Nile pattern occur 
in Unyoro, where Speke saw a whole collection of these bows, as long as a man. 
banging from the posts supporting the king's brother's hut, and set up among 
them sheaves of spears with heads of iron and bronre (or was it copj*r?j, 
also assegais. 

Agricultural and industrial products arc mostly obtained by tarter from their 
more settled neighbours ; yet the most genuinely Wahuma utensils show dexterity 
in wood -carving. They do not seem to work in metal ; nor, except for their 
handsome large spear-heads provided with grooves for the blood, to use iion at 
all. In the west they have peculiar sickle-shaped knives, which they certainly 
first adopted from the negroes. The tending and breeding cf cattle, their or.c 
pursuit, which is almost a passion, is carried on essentially in the Galla fashion. 
Their cattle arc of the sanga breed. In Uganda and Unyoro it is closely 
interwoven with the highest interests of the state. Kumanika possessed a famous 
herd, counted by thousands on the Kitangulc river. Their milk was the chief 
source of food , and Speke draws an original picture of the family life of a 
grandee of Karagwe in his visit to an elder brother of Rumatilka, who, like a 
careful father, watched, rod in hand, to see that his sixteen-year-old daughter, 
" with lovely features, but with a body as round as a ball," imbibed her fill of 
milk. In many respects, especially when, aa In these negro countries, they are 
in a small minority, the Wahuma accommodate themselves to the customs of the 
country : by no means, however, in the household unclcanlinen:, which would 
naturally lie connected with their status as herdsmen. Cleanliness and order in 
the house is of all things the first in Uganda. Emin’s description of a Wahuma 
village reminds one strongly of a group of dairy huts in the Alps: “a tall thorn- 
hedge surrounds a number of hemi'phcrical huts for men and leasts. All around 
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everything is filthy, but the interior of the hut is kept very clean,” Even chiefs' 
huts resemble the others in this being distinguished only by the size, and by a 
weapon or two more inside For the bed-place a skin stretched over wooden 
stake* serves. Their chief difference as herdsmen is in their diet. Milk is the 
chief article of food ; they use butter to grease their bodies. Here, as in all parts 
of the interior, the delight in beer-drinking is so potent that in many districts 
drunkenness ii general and frequent. The king takes a strongee beer than hi* 
subjects, and regales his guests therewith ; but at the same time the prescription, 
according to which Kabrega of Unyoro might only eat the meat of dark-brown 
calves with white stars on their foreheads, testifies to bis continuing to be a 
shepherd-king. 



§ 6. SCATTERED NEGRO-STOCKS OF EAST AFRICA 

The o' rare -lu 10 ilicZilu uu tba Zamltai ,-.iul Luke Xjuct, unit ilic ■-:isi»up»ik« d tU* rf-slc, 

r*gr<*t— MinjpTja : the /r. Mr; r^rirultiif c ; idtlrmtK j foWeii lubdiririoi : irfhe* of th* Ltm* cr 
Zambtii b crnuct vjth the Pc*:u C u<^ Tribw of Ocrmi a Ea* Africa s the rac*i «iich hive l>«r 
broken tfp by tbs Muni anl :hclr Nfioelttcs — Anb Inlfutoct on the : $wih*!U, Waijprwn. 
ail WmbHhb. 

Hardly a century has elapsed since the formidable Oftnetc of the Zulu power 
began to throw eastern South Africa into confusion. They were doubtless not 
the first, but the quiet work of culture had restored peaceful and comparatively 
gratifying conditions. When Spilberg visited Sofala in 1602. be found there 
negroes using bows ; but the Zulus made their appearance as spearmen. Far to 
the south of Sabi were the outposts of a tranquil and industrious population, for 
whom agricultural employment was no mere secondary affair — the Tonga tribe* 
of Gasaland. Even now they dwell in their old home, but broken up or sub* 
jugated by a small number of warlike Zulus. The same fate has overtaken the 
greater part of the people on the Lower Zambesi and Lake Nyassa. all of whom, 
up to the Barotsc kingdom, welded together by the Bcchuanas, were until recent 
years highly disintegrated in a political sense. In a remarkable treaty between 
England and King Kapclla of Tembe, concluded in 1823, it was stipulated 
significantly enough that there should no longer be more than one chief to a 
square league. If we combine all these tribes into a special group, and separate 
them from the western Zambesi tribes, we do so because e\en In earlier times a 
blending took place among these latter between the tillers of the soil and their 
conquerors such as could not but lead to the formation of larger and in a 
measure more durable states ; while in the ease everything U in a confused 
fermentation, from which orderly constitution* could only be formed by the aid of 
the European colonising power?. 

The m ext southerly victims of the Zulu*, 30.000 to 40.000 souls in ail, were 
by their own disintegration and their peaceable character left an easy prey to the 
invaders when they burst into Gasaland sixty years ago. The new domination 
was most fatal to the flourishing condition of the Tonga herds, which itresistiblv 
excited the cupidity of the conquerors. Some tribes now breed dogs instead of 
cattle. That we have actually to do with a race which in its whole inode of life 
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is fundamentally different from the Kaffirs is shown by the fact that the Tongas 
arc the most southerly people among whom we find the clothing of ox-hide 
which we meet with further to the north among nearly all the agricultural tribes 
of East Africa. This dress, as well ns the language, points particularly to a 
culture kinship with the greater race of the Manganja. 

These Manganja or Wanyassa form a number of tribes on Lake Shi urn and 
0:1 the south and west borders of Lake Nyassa. The greater part of their 
political power and economic prosperity lias perished through the raids of 
Zulus, in this ease the Maxitu Formerly, so Livingstone was informed, all the 
Manganja from Lake Shirwa to the Loar.gwa River were united under the rule 
of their great chief Undi. According to one tradition they came from tlse west 
or north-west, to which also their name “ Maravi ,* which in their tongue means 
“ north-west," would seem to point. They are a dark race — said to be darker in 
the low country on the shore of Lake Nyassa than in the surrounding highlands — 
and well-shaped. Livingstone calls attention to some quite Greek profiles. They 
arc univSrlikc, industrious (except some lowland tribes on Lake Nyassa), clever in 
agriculture and manufactures, ceremoniously polite. The Manganja arc held in 
small estimation alike by Arabs aril Maxitu. Under stress of invasions they 
have In many places lust in economic activity as well as in courage and the 
sentiment of indejicndence. 

The districts inhabited by the Manganja extend at present on the left bank 
of the Zambesi northward from the mouth of the Shire to about 13 ° South. In 
the valley of the Shire and its tributaries, on lake Shirwa and on the western 
shore of Lake Nyassa, they are the oldest -established of the present inhabitants 
The larger tribal subdivisions are the Manganja proper in the south, the Maravi 
to the south-west beyond the Kirk range, the Marimba and Matambuka on the 
western shore of Lake Nyassa, and the Macheva west of these to the Loangwa 
and »uth to the Zambesi. These territories have been invaded from cast and 
south-east by the Wayao, from the south by the Banyai, and from the north by 
the BibUa, of whom part have settled, part, like the majority of the Wayao. taken 
possession of a portion of the country as nomads. When Livingstone first came 
into this district the Manganja lived, with very' little admixture, only in the high- 
lands of Dcza, between 14 and 15' South or thereabouts. The Macheva have 
kept themselves to some extent independent in the south and west of their old 
territory ; about Kasungu, four days’ journey west from the south end of Lake 
Nyassa, they have collected in especially large number and maintained themselves 
All these peoples, together with the more southerly Makua, have in recent times 
often been classed together under the geographical designation of Wanyassa. 

Tlie Manganja clothe themselves in skins, mostly goat-skins, wrapped round 
the hips, the women in home-made cotton or dunsr-doth, which covers them from 
the breast downwards ; and, since the development of the slave-trade, in cotton- 
cloth of European manufacture. Ox hides are also much employed. The men 
take great pride in their cmffnrtt, the variety of which ii astonishing. Popular 
models are horns like those of buffaloes, on either side of tlve head ; rays, which 
stand out. stiffened by long supple stripes of hide, in all directions ; long roll* 
hanging down the back, and to on. Some lengthen the ha-.r by plaiting into it 
hide or b 3 st ; others shave it clean, while among some tribes above Tctc even 
black wigs of the ft or sansetura fibre arc found One meets here for the first 
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time, coming from the south, with the ftldt or lip-ring, a woodcil ring, with a 
tin tll^k inserted, some 2 inchfet in diameter, which is worn in the upper lip. A 
woman never appear* in public without her frith t ev«*pt when she i-t in mourning. 
On the Rovrnna the same ornament is also found worn by men : and r»nl> excep- 
tionally is the tipper lip-ring .supplemented by a plug stuck in the lower lip against 
the gum. Rings in the upper and lower lip also occur among tribes near Zumbo 
on the Zambesi. In some districts, however, the example of the Wayao lus for 
some years past caused the lip -plug to disappear. Ilcs.dc this the Manganja 
wear only the usual iron or copper rings round neck, arms, and legs ; one tribe on 
the Luia wear a single brass ear-ring 2 to 4 inches in diameter, after the Egyptian 
fashion. Long tattooed scars are frequent But in men and women short lines 
arc often seen drawn transversely across the nose, forehead, or checks. Some tribes 
tattoo themselves from head to foot in acute-angled figures, which differ in different 
tribes ; others cover the whole face, ar.d especially the n<*c, with wart-like sears. 
Some file their upper teeth till their bote is like that of a crocodile ; others nick 
them with a flint into a ere* cent shape white others make a triangular notch. It 
is characteristic of the negro's strong dentition, that with such a maltreatment of 
their teeth they arc able to keep them so sound that they can u*c them dow r n to 
the root, and justify the expression used of old people : M Me has lived so long 
that his gums and teeth arc on a level/ 

The Manganja bring the settled and more peaceful, that is the passive, 
element in the racial duaiisrr. that is so conspicuous in the region where they live, 
weapons play practically no great part among them, but as they are excellent 
smith* they are in the iron district* proper very much tottrr furnished with them 
than their mere warlike nomad neighbours. Spears, bows and arrows, arc again 
the chief weapons among these peoples, and beside these, artistically ornamented 
knives. Their spears, like those of the Zambesi races, arc of remarkable weight, 
the head being finished with large angular blades, and the shafts set with iron 
ring* Their bows arc of the simple East African shape, and attain a length of 
6 feet. Some tribes arc dreaded on account of their barbed and poisoned arrows ; 
a* the dwellers on the Shire in the neighbourhood of Momba. Formerly tows 
and arrows alone formed the constant accompaniment of the Manganja. 

In agriculture they are among the most progressive peoples of interior Africa. 
I'pon their capacity and fondness for this pursuit rests the best hope of a favour- 
able development of tlx: highlands about Lake Nyassa, the Kafuc.and the Loaugwa 
The neighbourhood of the English settlement of Blantyrc above the Shire is said, 
since peaceful labour has become possible for the negroes, to give an impression 
of prosperity like that of an European village-community. The Manganja cleave 
\cry fa.nt tu the soil, which causes travellers to complain of their incredibly limited 
knowledge of the roads. u All the people of a village turn out to labour in the 
fields, and it is no uncommon thing to see men, women, and children hard at 
work, with the baby lying close by beneath a shady bash.” Troops of neighbours 
often work on a friend's field, or on that of the chief, for a treat of keer On 
the arrival of strangers, the chief u fetched from his field-work. On the west 
shore of Lake Nyassa, Livingstone found ctearings in the primeval forest a square 
mile or more in area. Even the proximity of the dreaded Mazitu cannot keep 
the industrious Machcva from their work — they po-t sentinels while they arc tilling 
their plantations in the valley, ready at the first a 'arm to fly to their fortified 
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villages in the hills. Here the traveller from the south first finds cotton in 
cultivation. Livingstone saw ectton fields an acre in extent, and writes ' every 
family of importance owns a cotton patch.” In the Shire district you can hardly 
enter a village, in time of peace, where persons are not cleaning, spinning, and 
weaving cotton. Since the growth of the slave trade in the N'yassa and Rovums 
district, however, the cultivation of cotton has diminished along the trade routes, 
thr country being flooded with cheap cloths by the Arabs. The inhabitants of 
the Shire valley, who plant maize in the deep mud, are inventive. They fill each 
hole with sand, in which they place the grain, covering it up with sand also. In 
the dry season, women may be seen watering the crop9 from gourd watering-pots, 
while the men lop any shady trees in the fields, enough to prevent their cutting off 
too much light from the growth bercath them. On first seeing the fields by the 
Shire. Bishop Mackenzie said : “ I «ated in England that among other things I 
meant to teach these people agriculture, but now I see that they know far more 
about it than 1 do.' It is impossible to get guides or porters from these people 
after the first drops of the rainy season, ahout the end of October, since they 
have then to set their crops. Some roam the country far and wide looking for 
wild honey, often following ilie honey-bird as their guide. Others collect in the 
fores! the long tough shoots of a bush, Sfcuridtua longiptxiunctiliUa, etc, yielding 
the fibre known as baxer, which ii spun, chiefly by the women, and manufactured 
into a coarse fabric used for making clothes. From the bark of the wild fig-tree 
they prepare a bark-cloth, and from its juice caoutchouc. Subjection to the 
Mazitu hat cost the Manganja the greatest part of their herds. The cows are 
never milked, since milk is not taken by the Manganja ; and as they equally do 
not eat eggs, they have net much poultry. But among the Ma’.umhoka tribe, 
which shows many points of varhtion. fowls and pigeons, of kinds like the 
Egyptian, arc frequent. Beside their black-haired, fat-tailed sheep, the Manganja 
keep goats. The true cattle-breeders of the country arc their oppressor--;. The 
chase does not yield them much, bat they are not very particular, and in years 
of famine cat even mice in large numbers. The men take a good deal of beer, 
the brewing of which is the women's business. The rapid fermentation compels 
them to drink it up quickly. In the palm-wine season whole families repair tc 
the forest, in order to pass the autumn under their palm-trees. The Manganja 
obtain salt far beyond their requirements in the saime marshes of the Shire, where 
whole tribes settle for a time, in order to wash the mud. Whole fleets of dug-out 
canoes are employed in fishing, the dwellers on Lake Nyassa especially being 
capital boatir.cn. Dried fish goes to a great distance as an article of trade. In 
a bay of Lake Kyassa, Livingstone li mited to buy fish of several men who were 
fishing there, but was referred by them to their masters, to whom the fish 
belonged. 

The Manganja villages arc fenced with pillar-like euphorbias, a plant under 
which no gras* will grow, and which will not bum, a!<o with bamboos or wild 
figs. They are usually not large, and when the population has not been thinned 
by war, stand 5 or 6 furlongs apart The huts are circular. Near the Zambesi 
attempts arc made to erect huts with walls of adibt or clay, after the Portuguese 
pattern. A shady space at one end of the village serves as a place of consultation 
for the inhaUiants. In the neighbourhood of the village it is usual for some spot 
of difficult access, or enclosed in palisades, to be fenced off as a place of refuge ; 
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nud there arc store- chambers in it. Villages arc shifted more often owing to their 
destruction a» a result of warlike operation*! than on account of illness or death, 
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or of the exhaustion of the soil, and they arc moved often into the most inacces- 
sible situations. On Lake Nyassa there are pfle-viHages with a hundred huts on 
a sinRlc platform ; and Livingstone relates: " In descending the Shire, we found 
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concealed in the broad belt of papyrus rour.d the lakelet l'ainaloinbe, into which 
the river expand*. a number of Manganja families who had been driven frurn 
their home* by the Ajawa (Wayao) raid*. So thickly did the papyrus grow, that 
when beat down it supported their small temporary huts, though when they 
walked from one hut to another, it heaved and bent under their feet as thin ice 
doc* at home. X* one passing by on the tamo side would ever have suspected 
that human beings lived there." When a stream of Wayao pressed southwards 
in 1 860. the Manganja who were driven away took refuge on the island* and 
swampy shores of Lake Shirwa, nr settled on t Isc Lower Shire under the protection 
<if the recent Makololo immigrants. The victorious Wayao were in their turn 
Hung into the marshland* of the Upper Shite by a Zulu army which crossed the 
Shire ill t K65. The independent Machcva live in the hills, while their plantations 
arc in the valley*. 

The Manganja are clever too in manufactures, and make lutes, knives, rings 
spear and arrow -Iteada In great quantity for trade. While they «t up their 
fumacA by preference in ant-hills, and deserted furnaces or heaps of slags are 
among the common object* in the country west of Lake Nyassa, among the 
Matuinboka on the we* teni :horc ol tlic lake we liml in every third or fourth 
village a bottle-shaped furnace, about 6 feet high, for smelting iron. Tile 
Machcvn are said to he tlic most ex per. workers in that metal. The smiths 
are often headmen of their villages. Cotton -spinning and weaving is very 

general both on the Shire and on Lake Xyassa. Near Lake Shirwa pottery {- 
manufactured on a large scale; the vessels are ornamented with lead ore. The 
pimple are aim clever anil industrious in weaving water-tight basket* or mat--, of 
which every hut usually contains several. The trade in these products of native 
industry was pushed into the background by the slave-trade, which was carried 
on by the Portuguese on tic Shire and the Zambesi, and yet more vigorously by 
the Arabs from the Rovurrta. The wars between the Manganja and the Wayao 
having at last degenerated into slave-hunts in which the former were the victim* 
the home trade was crippled, and the country swamped with European goods. 
The women of the western Manganja or Basenga display a brisk independent 
activity in trade. Here and there traces of female rule and mother-right crop up ; 
even among the Wanyamvvest the mother's brother settles the name of the chid. 

The village headmen arc the only representatives of political organisation, the 
only potentates and judges. As a rule, only cultivated land counts as property, 
uncultivated country - being masteries* ; but the Maravt near Tele readily recog- 
nised the right, long ago acquired but not enforced, of the Portuguese to certain 
tract* of their territory. It ■ u sign of tlic povvcrlessncu of these petty clvicfs 
that they let themselves be disowned before stranger* in order to c*c.i|ic certain 
claims upon them, and that several admit no stranger* at all into their villages. 
T he Manganja are a people no less honest than courteous. No chief enters the 
village ‘ place " without a salvo of hand-clapping from his subjects ; and yet these 
lords sell their faithful vassals in numbers to the Wayao for : or 3 ells of 
cloth pet licaJ. The dignity of chief is directly hereditary the descendant of the 
chief * sister being preferred only in eases of doubt. The [tart of the Machcva 
people which L- subject to the Wangoni receives it* village headmen from a 
Wangoni chief residing some two days’ journey south-west from lake Nyassa. 

What Livingstone say* ctf the Manganja on the western shore of L«ke 
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Ky&asa, that they know the river and tributaries, in general, well, bin know littl; 
of tlic dwellers on them, holds good of many " natural '* races. Nature is neutral, 
men are hostitely deposed towards each other , but few could have felt themselves 
more constantly threatened with hostility, cr les* in a pout bn of tranquil 
equilibrium, than these powerless fragments, thrown between the harnircr and 
anvil of the marauders intruding into their midst, and the Save traders Curiously 
one of the icast molested tribes was one in the Upper Shire valley, governed in 
Livingstone’s time by a woman, Nyango. Women are otlrerwi.se by no means 
devoid of influence among the Manganja ; which is partly con reeled with the 
comparatively small number of their women, raids and slave-hunts having always 
abstracted chiefly the young females. The majority’ of the 20,000 inhabitants 
who, according to Young's reckoning, were yearly carried away from the country 
about Lake Nyassa, were always women and children. 

On the Lower Zambesi, the neighbourhood of the Portuguese has favourably 
affected the natives ; an observation which impresses itself irresistibly on the 
traveller coming from the south. In especial the tribe* about Zumbo arc 
relatively’ cultured, the Basenga and Bapendi on its north bank, the Makandi to 
the south of the river, while the Baling! represent the unquiet element in the 
population, and even in 1888 attacked Zumbo with 2000 men. In the Zambesi 
delta, on the other hand, the too powerful strera of "culture " with the slave-trade 
has rather had a destructive effect ; the old arts of the people, weaving and 
smiths work, are here almost forgotten. 

The Badema people are mentioned by Livingstone as living scattered among 
the southern Manganja. They till the land to some extent, but do more fishing, 
even with casting nets : they hunt game among the great baobab labyrinths which 
surround the gorges of their country, and arc highly* suspicious of strangers. 
They* seem to be kept in a certain subjection by the Manganja, holding fast the 
position of the dwarfs in the interior. Next of kin to the Manganja are the 
Banyai or Banabia or. the south bank of the Zambesi and on the Umsangani. 
To them belong the Bambiri, often adduced as a distinct tribe. Their dwellings 
extend from the mouth of the Kifue to near Tete, and they are connected with 
their kinsfolk on Like Nyassa as a southerly and westerly outlier. The so-called 
Shidimas near Tote are also Banyai. To them too most probably belong the 
Banayoa at the lower part of Lake Mababi, a tribe of pile dwellers who pay tribute 
to the Bamangwato. The colour of the Banyai is frequently* a light brown, and 
they arc valued by the Portuguese as the handsomest and strongest jeoptes of 
Africa. Their women wear the ‘e/t/e, but only of a small si/e and made of tin ; 
and file a gap in the upper front teeth. They- arc capable agriculturists, iron 
workers, and gold miners. Nor arc they* unwarlike -they used to carry large bows, 
had poisoned arrows and massive spears. Their huts are often built on pile-. 
They have completely adopted the Mashona language, which is the usual medium 
of intercourse among the neighbouring tribes While their fellows of the same 
stock to them north and east havequitc lost all political individuality and mdc|>cn<l- 
cnee, they live in a sort of republican feudalism. The chief is chosen from tin- 
line of his predecessor’s sister. The period, often lasting long, between the death of 
one chief and the election of mother is a time of lawlessness, in which foreigners 
especially* arc regarded as outlaws. The new* chief takes all the property of the 
late one, including wives and children. Chiefs’ children and relation* cannot be 
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swd into slavery. The children of the fonr.cr chief often leave their ancestral 
v-ill^c to become lords in a new home. The - king of Monomotapa," renowned 
for his gold and famous in story, was a paramount chief over thoie potty chiefs, 
ns his descendants arc over the petty chiefs of Katolcsa. in the Hambiri stock. 
Their name Motape. combined with the word Mono ( - Moenc, Mwana. and so on), 
that is. "chief;" produced this undeservedly famous name, the greatness of which 
on only be understood when it is regarded in the perspective of South Africa. 
In this sense Monomotapa covered the whole of Inner Africa. The Portuguese 
long paid tribute to the chief of Katolosa for trade passing through his territory, 
svithout being thereby in any way freed from the toll to the petty chiefs which 
even immediately above Tctc was levied with the utmost impudence. 

The connection between tbc tribes living on Ukc Nyassa. ar.d the already 
much-mixed coast population is formed by some tribes, decimated by the raids of 
the Kaffirs to the touch, in the country inland from Quilimanc. Mozambique, and 
Kilwa. These are closely connected with the Nyassa tribes. The Mwera seem 
fifty or sixty years ago to have extended much further to the south than at present, 
even beyond Masasi to the R ovum a. The oft-repeated inroads of their southern 
neighbours have driven them back, as also the much more widely tpread Makua, 
living to the south of them.' Tliey aio indeed far more numerous than their 
northern neighbours, but their strength is far less than it <va* some decades ago. 
Vet they still prevail over a .pace of 5" of latitude and longitude on the branch 
of the Rovuma. There are indeed in this space many subdivisions or branches of 
the Makua, of which the most important are the eastern Makua. distinguished by 
special tattoo- marks, as I-omwe, Medo, and Man a To all these, however, a 
crescent-shaped scar on the forehead seems to be common, as well as a language 
with unimportant dialectic variation. The Makua hive been especially weakened 
in the last decades by the intrusion of the Wayao into their midst. When these 
first came in small numbers seeking for an abode where they might withdraw from 
the oppressive rule of Makangila, the Makua let them hare land, reserving their 
own rights of ownership, just as in the case of that which they gave up to the 
English mission-stations of freed slaves at Masasi. But gradually by dint of 
cunning ar.d impudence the Yaos managed to raise themselves from the position 
of tolerated settlers to that of rulers. The Makua are described as a well-disposed 
people with an active sense of the family, and a strong feeling for the honour of 
their wives and daughters. But they arc at the same time somewhat heavy and 
stay-at-home, though in industry not inferior to the Wayao, who arc almost the 
opposite of the Makua, treating thdt women pretty much as common property, 
and having consequently very little family sense, while they arc active and delight in 
travel. Their government is not the trustful patriarchal system of the Makua, but 
has a trace of despotism running through it. It is consistent with the contrast in 
the characters of the two races, that nearly all Makua speak the Yao language, 
Wayao rarely speak Makua. A half mythical people i« that of the Mavia, south 
of the Rovuma between that river and the Morambiquc coatt. They are 
described as hill-dwellers, who in their own country go naked, and put on an 
apron only when on a journey to other tribes. They have also been depicted as 
highly inhospitable, refusing meat and drink to every stranger, and keeping quite 
to themselves. Men and women wear the lip-ring. 

1 The brlra wiled clephiol-lonten called Maiio. in EaU Ainu, ire 1 « eonseeted with thow people. 
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To complete the picture of the people* about Lake Xyawa and it* affluents, 
<vc have yet to name some small tribe* protected by the mountains which surround 
the lake to the north. In Kondi. the country at its north-ucst end. which is 
enclosed by the lim of the highlands rising steeply to a height of 6cco to Sooo 
feet, and is open only toward tiic cast, the population consists wholly of Wakinga 
who hast come down hither from the hills by reason of internal dissensions. On 
its western frontier begins the ascent to the elevated Xyika country, a mountainous 
rugged district, with little cultivation, but pasturage for goats and a few cattle. 
The population is a secluded 
rough mountain-race, without 
much internal cohesion; every 
little village headman is his 
own king, and fights out his 
own quarrels with the Merere, 
who here loo plunder inces- 
santly. Beyond tire Chin- 
gambo mountains comes the 
country of Inyamivanga, a 
forest region with some open 
spaces, ruled by a small chief. 

The Mkalisa forms its frontier ^ CoUt , or , Btrin 

towards Mambwe, in which 

grassy levels alternate with wooded ridges. Its chief place, Mulichuchu, lies at a 
height of some 5000 feet. Hence there is a descent through the fertile country 
of Ulurgu to the shores of Lake Tanganyika, where the population has been so 
thinned by the devastations of robber-tribes that it now contains only small 
settlements in the most sheltered spots. In Itawa Thomson found inhabitants 
only near the mouths of the rivers. 

In conclusion, we may turn to one group of peoples, connected both locally 
and in some measure clhnolcgically with the Nyaasa tribe;, and in the other 
direction forming a bridge to the inhabitants of Central Africa south of the 
Ivquntor, while again they have an affinity with the XIanganja, the Nakua. 
and the rwt in the way in which they are oppressed and crippled by warlike 
Zulu tribes. 

In the space between Lake Nyassa and Lake Bangweolo, and from the 
Lokusha to the south end of Lake Tanganyika, dwell a widely scattered and 
in many respects peculiar people, the Babisa, who look, according to Livingstone, 
" a» if they had a lot of Bushman blood in them, and a good many would pass 
for Bushmen or Hottentots.' They wear bark -cloth, their teeth arc filed to points, 
and their hair is gathered at the back of their heads in a net. They sprinkle 
their hair and clothing with the powder of a deep-red wood called 
Ail Babisa are recognisable by the tattooing on their foreheads and chin*. They 
have been reproached with cunning, selfishness, and a suspicious nature. Their 
place of abode is one of the districts overrun by the Maritu, so that they often 
live in extreme poverty and misery. In these dangerous regions they cultivate 
far apart small round space* in the forest:. When Livingstone came, on hi* last 
march in 1S73, to Ishitambo's village he found it almost empty. The harvest 
was ripening and according to their old custom the inhabitants had taken the 
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roof* of their hut* to build ihelter-piaces in the fields. The most wretched life fa 
that of the Babin who are subjects to the Babempa, and live on wild fruits. 
Their cattle-breeding is everywhere insignificant; only the chief seems still to 
possess a few cattle, sheep, and goats. The larger villages arc surrounded with 
palisades, and in some cases even by dry ditches. Of the artistic aptitudes of the 
Babisa we know only that they make their clothing out of bark or bast, and mat* 
from the stalks of the raphia. In trade their activity since they were driven hack 
by the Maritu, is confined to their participation in the slave-trade. Their mode 
of greeting consists in bending back the body as they sit, so that the back nearly 
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touches the ground, clapping their bands at the same time and giving loud 
smacks. The chiefs who, it may be observed, exercise little power, surround 
themselves with wives, who, axe in hand and with smeared faces, perform dances 
with an imitation of men’s voices. On festive occasions the men appear without 
guns, armed only with bows, arrows, and spears. 

In the shelter of the swampy regions round Lakes Bangwco'.o and Mocroare 
the so-called swamp-Babisa, a mixed race fused together of all kinds of fugitives, 
stamped with a certain external uniformity only by their curious amphibious 
mode of life. 

The Babisa have their dwellings on elevated points, isolated by the water and 
marshes which lie around. Like the Manganja who use the mounds of termites 
as a at eh towers, they also turn these natural elevations, which in the rainy season 
arc often the only firm and dry points in the sea of inundation, to use by planting 
durra and maize on them. They seek eagerly for the tubers of the lotus-pUnt 
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and for the pith of the papyrus. For many, fishing is the only source of food 
Their little canoes are only fit for punting with poles over the flooded plains. In 
this respect the island-dwelling Babisa on Lake Bangweolo are better provided. 
The four larger islands of the lake arc peopled by fairly expert fishermen with 
well-equipped canoes. 

Thctc people are distinguished from the neighbouring tribes by their head- 
ornament with ear -like hide 
appendage*, having some 
resemblance to the Herero 
caps shown on p. 249. The 
character of the swamp- 
Babisa, too. has something 
peculiar. “ Islanders," says 
Livingstone, - arc always 
disposed to te hostile, from 
a feeling of security in their 
natural fortresses." They 
have been driven by the 
Mazitu into these hardly 
accessible swamps. Experi- 
ence has taught them that it 
is as well not to come into 
too intimate contact with 
others. When Livingstone, 
seeking the source* of the 
Nile shortly before, asked 
some Babisa if they did not 
know of a mountain where 
four springs arose, he was 
answered that all those who 
used to go on journeys were 
now dead. In former years 
Malcnga’s town was, they 
said, the place where Babisa traders assembled, but these were driven away 
by the Mazitu and they themselves had retired to these swamps. While these 
su amp- Babisa live on the cast shore of the lake, the drier and more fertile 
soutlvern shore gives shelter to a few other fragments of the tribe, who are mainly 
agricultural. They guard their crop carefully, and arc always ready for flight. 
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A peculiarity of East Africa is the broad coast-country, descending gradually 
in hilly steps. Allowing as it doc* .'pace for wide habitable tracts before the 
highlands arc reached, it has given the east an advantage in the w-ay of culture 
over the west, which can show no Natal and no Zanzibar, It is from the east 
too that the most successful steps have been taken to open up the interior, and to 
tb* eastern side that the prospect in the immediate future of making connection* 
between the coast and the interior is attached. This, if any part of Africa, 
seem* to stimulate to the most powerful growth any germ of development there 
nnybein its people, and it is a disappointment not to find till some distance from 
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the coast, and amid just the ;tationary components; of the African populations, k 
more copious unfolding of culture and the formation of more powerful states. 
Apart from the Arab settlements, the coast is poorer than the interior. To what 
are we to ascribe thb disproportion, which prevails so far as negro races dwell up 
to the eastern border of Africa, while it is not found among Hamitic and Semitic 
tribes north of the Equator? The special productions of Ungtihu. Unyamwesi, 
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and others which turn up here and there, shuw that a higher stage was once 
attained. It is primarily tlx Arab slave-traders, more remotely the wariike 
Kaffir hordes, which make the south insecure, and lastly the nomad races, 
Gallas. Somali* Masai, pressing down from tlx north. Tlvcsc Intrude them 
selves, pillaging, destroying, spreading unrest between the settled agricultural 
tribes, who in Africa are always the weaker; and in the course of the last 
fifteen years have appeared as troops of horsemen even south of the Equator. 
Cast between these milestones, it will b- only under most favourable conditions 
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lh»t those in possession will have any belter lot than lias fallen to their 
kinsmen on Lake Nyassa and the Rovuma. A whole list of ethnographical 
features characteristic of the pastoral races lias transferred itself to there tribes, 
especially in the way of weapon*, at the cut above shows. But undoubtedly the 
deepest injury* has been done them by the slave-trade the special district of which 
lice precisely in live countries inland from the roast, and from which the tormented 
people have sought and found protection even among the Gallas and Masai. 
With all the advance which the coast populations may have made owing to 
them, the Arabs are still the curse of these lands. Fen- eases are known in 
which these lords of the coast-districts have had a favourable influence on the 
natives, one being the compulsory settlement on the Rortima, by order of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar of those predatory " Zulu-apcs the Mazitu or Maviti. Now 
the period of Arab domination must be definitely at an end, and with it the slave* 
trade on the coast is on the road to extinction. As far inland as Ugogo the 
influence of the Arabs and Swahclis has outwardly transformed the old negro 
customs. So far do we find neither bark nor leather as clothing, but imported 
cotton -stuffs ; we find the Arab sword in a leather sheath, somewhat shorter ami 
broadening towards the point, side by side with the simple bow of the Hast 
African shape, and the arrows in a leathern or wooden quiver. The fantastic 
modes of dressing the hair arc disappearing more and more, and the head is 
shaven. Boring of the lips is dying out everywhere, that of the cars in many 
places ; on tl»c other hand, beads and numerous brass rings arc worn, and with 
especial frequency often rolls of beads round the hips. 

The parts of Unyamwesi which lie nearest the road leading from Kasch or 
'fa born to Lake; Tanganyika and Victoria, especially Unyanyembe, show in their 
development the typical destiny that await* Africa under Arab influence. 'Hie 
inhabitant* suffered grievously at the hands of Arahs from Zanzibar. When Spclcc, 
first of Europeans, came that way in 1 8 S7. the Arabs were (rulers, living as 
strangers in the land When he weni the same way a second time in 1861. 
the Arabs already resembled great landlords with rich estates, and were waging 
war against the hereditary sovereign of the country. This process, which has 
indeed been repeated in many other countries of Central Africa, results necessarily 
from the conditions. The foreign traders, Arab and Swahcli, ask permission to 
pass through, for which they pay toll. They found depots for their goods, which 
suit the chiefs as seeming to afford an opening for their extortion and vanity ; 
they then become rich and get connections, whereby they become objects of 
suspicion ; they arc oppressed and persecuted, and decline to pay the tolls 
and taxes which have gro i n with their prosperity. Finally, during one of the 
inevitable quarrels for the throne, the Arabs take ricks with a pretender who 
|iromi«3 to be accommodating to them, and thereby get drawn into the 
internal dissensions of the country and entangled in often cnd!c» wars. 
In this way Mirambo, in an interview with Stanley, referred hi* hostile position 
towards the Arabs to their intolerable overbearing ways. Female chiefs occur 
not uncommonly. In German Hast Africa the government has often had to do 
with them. Speke even mentions the servant of a female chief who became her 
mistre-s's successor. According to Baumann’s information the tint Wanyamwesi 
went to the coast seventy or eighty yean ago. 

I’nder these circumstances the weaker race has experienced the common fate 
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of the weaker in so unequal a struggle ; it bar. been forced back 
into the less favourable districts, impoverished, brought low. 
rendered incapable of forming states of any size. Here and there 
small tribes have maintained themselves on a higher level, especi- 
ally when the nature of their "places of abode secured then 
protection,’ like the Wasagara or the Jaggas on their hill-top-, 
or else where circumstances allowed them to participate in the 
Arab trade, like the Makonde, who to all appearance resemble 
the Makua. 

On the caravan-reads, daily growing in importance, and at 
this day traversed by perhaps 100.000 negroes on the average 
every year, which lead to the great lakes, and first to' L'jiji, t 
place whose inhabitants have been longest and best known, we 
have first the terrace land of Usaramo, projecting furthest toward) 
the coast, and forming the first ascent, the threshold, as it were, 
to the mountains which border the highlands of the East African 
lakes ; a country of low hills, well grassed and wooded, but like 
all districts where the slave trade comes, thinly peopled. The 
villages are neither numerous nor large. Before ft was opened up 
by trade the Wasaratno were dreaded as highway robbers, cowardly 
indeed, but furnished with poisoned arrows of tire deadliest char- 
acter ; but when their territory was invaded they showed them- 
selves extremely weak, deserted their barricades in the thicket of 
their own accord, and laid out adds and villages ; soon people 
could travel among them unarmed. The Wasaramo live by the 
safe of their goats and their crops in the coast towns, dress in 
cotton, almost as well as the Swahelis, hut smear themselves with 
grease and ochre ; and liave taken to building square, bam-likr 
houses, while the Wsseguha still have round huts. 

Next comes Ustgara, extending westwards from the junction 
of the Mgeta with the Kingani, to the edge of the plateau. It 
is a mountain country, in which the hills arc covered with a 
copious growth of bush and trees wherever fire and axe have not 
made a clearing. In spite of its beauty and its favourable position 
so near Zanzibar, its inhabitants, the Wasagara, arc poor timid 
creatures; they dwell mostly on hill -tops difficult of access, in 
round huts of grass. The large rectangtdar mud-huts, or Utnbu, 
arc first met with in single specimens towards L'gogo. The 
Wasagara are half nomad, half agricultural. When the caravans 
appiovchcd they used to prefer to fly to their mountain villages, 
mindful of the slave-hunts. “ Dingy in colour, spiritless, shy and 
timid, they invite attack in a country where every human being 
has a market value." This remark of Speke's reminds us that 
we are here in presence of one of the weaker, straitened, 
oppressed race*. Some wear loin-cloths, others only grass petti- 
coats. Cameron describes a curious neck ornament from this 
country’, of brass wires arranged in a row, so as to stick out 
horizontally from the neck, like th’ iron collar of the Masai 
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Bias's > n <hc sl' a P : of tho arm and neck rings of the Masai and the negroes, 
lisc ornaments on the Somali clubs, and recently as the decoration of guns, 
is the characteristic mot a I of equatorial East Africa. Politically I.’sagsra forms 
a number of independent districts. Since the predatory Wadirigo have forced 
themselves in from the west, and established themselves in good positions, a 
complete mixture of races has begun to form here, just as in every place where 
weaker races dwell. 

To the south-east dwell the Waseguha, who ten years ago were governed by 
a queen. Her husband was a petty chief, and she was succeeded by a brother. 
Their language is that of Usaramo, but there is no political connection. Thcit 
neighbours on the east are the Wadoc, who have their villages mostly on mountains 
or in other spots of difficult access. Their 
country is divided into four parts, each under 
a chid or Mwene, who in turn is over the 
village headmen. Hated by their neighbours 
as kidnappers and cannibals, they have con- 
trived ia spite of several attacks to maintain 
themselves in d»cir fastnesses. Father Baui 
relates an improbable tradition “of the oldest 
people" which makes them immigrants hither 
from Manyeraa, and thinks that apart from 
the practice of cannibalism which is common 
to both peoples, he can support this theory 
of dcicent from language The numerous little 
tribes on the Rufiji form no political community. 

Dialectically the Wusaramo are like the Wase- 
guha and Unguu people, connected with the 
Wadoe, and with the Wasagara and Wakami 
form three kindred groups. 

Next to this country on the west comes Ugogo, an undulating tableland, 
which extends far beyond what is politically understood by that name. The 
country of Ugogo, though small in circuit, is broken up into numerous inde- 
pendent districts comprising several villages apiece, each of which formerly 
exercised its sovereign rights by demanding the bongo or tax on travellers. A 
number of the predatory Wadirigo still live under the Wagogo ir. villages of their 
own. The Wagogo power has in recent times almost disappeared While in 
former times they assimilated Wanyamwesi tribes, among other portions of the 
Wakimbu, they have now adopted many customs and usages from their oppressors 
the Masai, from whom probably have also been borrowed the clamps (first known 
from the Wakamba) worn to compress and strengthen the upper arm. Mpwapwa 
on the western slope of tho mountain* of Uugara, on the edge of the form! region 
which separates this district from the plateau of Ugogo. a station much visited by 
missionaries and merchants, is now an important point of support for the German 
influence. Here the quite un-African mud-houses, or tembts. first appear as the 
prevalent habitations, becoming then throughout nearly the whole extent of that 
undrained count-y the usual dwellings of the settled population. Ugogo is the 
centre of the Umbts; in Unyamwesi the building of round huts has come in. The 
Umba may reach a length of 320 feet in the side. They consist of a framework of 
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beams, the walls of which, usually not much over 6 feet high, arc coated with mud, 
the flat roof too being thickly plastered with the same as a protection from rairv 
There letnbtt stand in a square enclosing a courtyard, in which the herds pins the 
night. One or two gateways in the outer wall arc closed with strong wooden gates 
the different chambers md buildings opening, for greater security against hostile 
attack, into the court only, and the outer walls being in many eases provided 
with loopholes. Among the Wanyatura and other peoples of the Manjara 
districts subterranean places of refuge arc connected with the Umbts. They are, 
especially in the rainy season, wretched abodes full of damp and mildew. 

While Mpwapwa, as the frontier district of L'gogo, has a population com- 
pounded of members of different tribes, principally Wagogo, Wasagara, Wafcua. 
Arabs, and Swahdis, and therewith acquires an international character, Unyamvtsi, 
the country of the Mountains of the Moon and the Nile sources, and, owing to 
the intersection of the caravan roads leading to Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria, 
the most busy and important tiading country in the interior of East Africa, has more 
than once seemed as if it must become a province of the coast Arabs. Uityamvesi 
contains the meeting-point of those roads, namely Kaseh or Tabora, which again 
under German government has become a centre. Unyamwesi, “ the Land of the 
Moon," must once have been one of the greatest kingdoms in Africa — according 
to Speke's estimate, not much smaller than England ; but in the course of its 
most recent history it has broken up into a number of petty states. A great pan 
lies on the tableland, 3500 to 4000 feet above the sea. and forms Uic watershed 
between lakes Tanganyika and Victoria and the Rufiji. To the north it slopes 
to the latter lake, the southern edge of which is within its borders, and here it 
includes the fertile regions of L'manda and Usanda. This most northerly part it 
by the inhabitants called Usukuma. * Land cf Midnight," in opposition to the 
southern Utakama. " Land of Mid-day." 1 The country is in general one of the 
most fruitful and populous in equatorial East Africa. Its inhabitants, called 
Wanyamwesi* too, arc better adapted and more inclined than many other tribes 
of these parts to make use of these advantages. They are darker in colour than 
their neighbours of Ugogo and Usaramo. In general they are people of a 
delicate bony frame, and often finely-cut features. Indoors the men wear two 
skins about the hips, or in place or there, bast-cloth < iani ), while for field work 
or when travelling they fasten goat-skins from one shoulder diagonally across the 
body. The women wear cloths of bast or cotton, and a breast covering ; but as 
a rule only the string on which this is customarily fastened. Both sexes chi? a 
triangular* gap between the two upper front teeth; both wear strings of beads 
round the neck, and rings of the giraffe's black hair (samfit) round arms and legs. 
On the forearm the women wear spirals of copper or brass wire, the men heavy 
rings of copper. Circumcision is not practised here, nor among the Wasegulta 
and Wasagara. Both smoke tobacco or hemp and drink hard , but they arc 
also industrious workers, tilling their land well under the direction of their chiefs 
mlemi ]. As colonist* on new ground they arc excelled by no negro race, arid 
owing to this faculty, promise to be valuable in bringing under cultivation the 

1 lAu-minj; lh.-u thee rcnlrringi uc correct, it wemi curiw, that dtecllos sooth U tin Boiatcr tbrolJ 
cov*ti :l»c SmfM with n«kJ<hy.] 
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bwa'l desert tracts of interior East Africa. As traders or porters they may lie 
met with everywhere between Zanzibar and Ujiji. Maize is widely grown ; and 
rite is also found, though the natives like it so little that the Arab- already prefer 
to grow it as a crop not likely to be stolen. The Wanyamvres weave cotton 
cloths cn their own looms, but not of a kind to sustain the competition with 
imported stuffs. Here, and still more in Usinja. the next country to the ncrili, 
hoes are forged of a heart-shape, which are bought by the caravans. Fine iron 
and brass wire is also drawn here, and elegant iron tubes for tobacco pipes arc 
manufactured. In spite of the passion cS the 
people for meat, cattle-breeding is little developed ; 
while bee-keeping, as almost everywhere in these 
parts, is eagerly carried on. 

The Wanyamwesi arc broken up into a 
number of tr.bes which in some degree differ 
materially from one another in externals. The 
most important arc the Wagaragan/.a, the most 
easterly of all. Further there arc the Wasur.ga 
in the west, the Watakama in the south west, the 
Wakonongo in the south, in the north-west the 
Wasinja, forming a transition to the peoples of 
the lake-districts, and in the north the Wasakuma. 

Amoog them, as a pastoral people, live the 
Watusi tribe, a braixh of the Wahurna races, 
who transitorily were masters of the land. 

Their intercourse, lasting for some decades, 
with the Arabs, has turned the Wanyamwesi, from 
an economic point of view, so far into Arab ways 
that no small part of them, perhaps a third of the 
men every year, take up their travelling-staff 
and devote themselves to the slave and ivory 
trade between Zanzibar and Ujiji. Ten years 
ago an immigrant from Unyam wed, with the 
help of a number of colonists of a similar resiles, a 
spirit, had founded a real robber-village on the 

south-east shore of Lake Tanganyika, a place of rusembly and refuge for slave- 
traders, where masses of slave* were constantly kept on hand to be exchanged 
for powder and firearm* The status of professional brigands, ntga-ruga, is con- 
spicuously developed in Um-amwesi, and successful leaders of gangs usually enjoy 
a certain popularity. Refore they were beaten and compelled to settle in Usui 
by the Germans, the Wangoni or Watuu had extended their raids as far as the 
southern shore of the Great Nyanza. and into Western Unyamwesu They had 
Mood successively in alliance and in feud with Mirambo and other Wanyamwesi 
chiefv. 

With its provinces of Uvinza, Kawende, and Ukoningo, Unyamwesi reaches 
to the thinly-peopled cast shore of Tanganyika. On the south-eastern shore it 
joins the Wafipa country with a dense population. The peaceful Wafipa, whose 
colour varies from light to very dark brown, are agriculturists breeding a few 
cattle, and busy weavers of cotton. They make no slaves, but rather try to add 
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to the strength of their people by receiving fugitives. The Mauningu, a hunting 
people on Lake Rikwa, who have trade relations with the Wanyamwesi, should 
he mentioned. 

Having found the negroes, on the road from Zanzibar to Ujiji, in a pre- 
dominant degree under Arab influence, wc shall find it not uninteresting to con- 
sider the tribes lying to the north of that road, and even more hardly pressed 
by Gallas ami Masai, who hate suffered no political organisation to exist between 
Abyssinia and Zanzibar. Like the Wagogo and Wanyamwesi, they have under- 
gone an anthropological and ethnological disintegration which is in the highest 
degree instructive. Wc are here chiefly thinking of the Wakamba and Wanika. 1 
The Wakamba live betu'ccn i and 3' South latitude, and to the westward are 
limited, if not sheltered, by the mountainous slope ol the lake-plateau. Eastward 
they have thrust themselves so far Into the territory of the Wanika, who live 
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inland and south from Mombasa, their dwellings beginning inland from the 
mission-station of Rabbai, that they have acquired direct communication with 
the coast. To them, however, as to their neighbours, the Wakamba and tire 
Wapokomo, no road to their interior remains open and unobstructed, since here 
the nomad hordes of Wakuafi and Masai thrust themselves between them and 
the Wahurna states on Lake Victoria. For this reason their caravans often 
assemble to the number of 200 men armed with guns. Greater order and 
discipline is nowhere to be found than in these caravans, and nevertheless in 
former times many had to retreat before the Masai spears. 

Wakamba and Wanika arc genuine bantu stocks, bearing much resemblance 
to the Wasagara, Wasambara, and that class. But the neighbourhood of fighters 
has made them more peaceful Dwelling on the border between the plains and 
agriculture, In a district of uncertain rainfall, they stand lower as regards culture 
than their neighbours to the south. The Wakamba own great herds of cattle, 
goats, etc., but all do some cultivating. In dry years they take altogether to a 
pastoral life. They forge iron into two-edged Sword* of the Arab type, and 
cam- on a lively Inrter trade in the produce cf their farming, especially tobacco, 
and of their cattle-breeding, with the Mussulmans on the coast, geering even gold 
coin from these in exchange. In the Kaffir style they let a crown-like tuft of 
hair grow at the back of the head. Bow and arrow are their chief weapons, 
while their oppressors carry spear and shield almost as exclusively. The northern 
part of Ukamba is called Kitui. The Wanika have come to live in gabled huts, 
learnt from the Arabs ; while the Wakamba still keep their conical dwellings. 
They are under isolated village headmen, the respect paid to whom is purely 
personal. With the Wanika, the centre of religious and political life is the 
" Muan2a '" who "iay be approached by the chief only. Noisy festivals arc cclc- 
' The name Walaate •' trcvellm, 1 ' •• nnderen : - Wanika •• people of the dnert." 
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bra ted in hi* honour ; the mystery is a top- like instrument of wood, represented 
on p. 358, which gives out a peculiar humming note. Circumcision it also per- 
formed by the Warika with special festivities. The hyena count* a* the ancestor 
of the whole people, so that the killing of one is punished a* a great offeree 
The Wakamba do not bury their dead, but throw them into the bush. To this 
group belong also the Wadigo, a tribe skilled in healing and sorcery, who live 
inland from Mombasa. The Wadigo wear straw bands round the upper arm 
and the knee, and on the ankles rings made of little pooches full of peas, which 
rattle. 

A new group of peoples opens with these scattered agriculturists, who lie about 
like fragments hurled away before the waves of Gallas, Masai, Wakuafi, surging 
down from the north. Mixture with liamitic blood has introduced a nobler 

strain into the breed, as is pleasantly conspicuous in the Jagga chief Mareale 
of Marangu, so sympathetically sketched for us by Hans Meyer. Politically and 
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economically, however, this influence has cramped and impoverished the greatest 
number, where a freer development was not rendered possible by sheltered spots 
like those on the slopes of Kilimanjaro. In several external points they imitate 
their predatory oppressors, and In this way a curious medley has arisen, especially 
in the cattle-breeding. A* nomad cattle-breeders they cannot make use of 
slaves, who would be so many more to move about ; and so their ultimate aim 
is cattle-lifting. Accordingly, in the place of slave-hunts we here find raid) upon 
the herds, and where there it reason to fear these, the head of cattle i* small even 
under favourable conditions, as among the Western Wakamba, increasing with 
the increasing security as we go eastward. " The fear of robbery," says Hans 
Meyer, " is a most important, even decisive, check to culture throughout Eastern 
Africa " ; its operation extends not only to cattle, but to iron implements and 
else. But. in comparison with the Masai and their like, these Wakamba arc 
incomplete herdsmen ; and if we consider the ways of these half-shepherds in 
relation to their herds, we get the impression that the origin of their usages is 
to be sought among the complete herdsmen who quite despise agriculture, and 
lead a nomad life to the west or them. They allow the women to take a share 
in the work of the cattle-shed, while with the others the exclusion of women is 
at the bottom of ail customs relating to the herds. Women may not even enter 
the kraals, and on no account may they milk. The Masai slaughter cattle by a 
stab in the nape of the neck, the Wakamba strangle them. Camels and horses 
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arc not found among the Wakamba, nor do they use donkeys aa beasts of 
burthen, but xcm only to fatten them for slaughter. The Masai and Wakuafi 
In their free-roaming life arc warlike races with a complete organisation, while 
the stationary Wakamba shirk a conflict in the open. On the other hand, the 
Wakamba and their associates are superior to their restless neighbours, in all 
things demanding settler!, quiet, steady work. Above all they till the e round, 
which allows them to enjoy a more varied diet ; and they do it with a devotion 
which excites the astonishment of Europeans. The artificial irrigation of their 



fields it a conspicuous achievement. They dwell, too, better in their firm tight 
huts of wattle-and -dab than do the nomads in their light erections of branches, 
and arc mote secure from beasts of prey and other foes, even though they may 
be more timid within their thorn fences closed with barricaded gates. They bring 
tobacco to the coast, and arc the people for industrial activity and trade. May 
we not look for the salvation of those two contrasting races to the blending of 
them together into one "polity? It woold br the same state of things as in 
1‘nyoro and Uganda, where the quiet industry of the agriculturist made fruitful by 
the mobility and capacity for rule of the pastoral tribes, has produced the most 
flourishing states of Central Africa. 

The influence of the herdsmen upon many external characteristics of these 
small negro peoples testifies to their imitative faculty, active even under oppres- 
sion, and leading to ridiculous mimicries ; their great shields and spears often 
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rvuit their un warlike character but poorly. The women have adopted from the 
Masai the bra** and iron spirals round neck, arms, and leg*, the skin round the 
hips, while the men have taken the inadequate clothing and the red paint of the 
warriors The tattooing is peculiar. The Wakamba have a round mark in the 
middle of the forehead, the Wagueno a black line across the forehead to the root 
of the nose, and, in addition, the huge wooden car-plugs, ornamented with iron, 
distending the lobes of the ears to an inch and a half, as well as equally large 
earrings set with pearls. Among Wasamhara and Wagueno we find the upper 
incisors filed to a point, and the middle ones knocked oat. 
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To these dependent fragment* of peoples belong the Wapokomo, among whose 
foes the Saltan of Vitu also is to be reckoned Their hard-pressed situation it 
the chief cause which has made the Wapokomo cowardly ; in their hands their 
ten-foot spears are as little formidable &• are the poaoned arrows which they 
get by barter from the Waboni. They are all the more industrious in agriculture, 
fishery, and navigation, and they also hunt a little in the forests on the Tana, 
liven the Gallas, who to the north of the Tana were plundered of their abundant 
herds by the Somalis, and therefore became herdsmen for others, and on the 
Sabaki actually took to tilling, look contemptuously down on the Swaheli-like 
agricultural Wapokomo. their subjects, though less so on the Galia-likc hunting 
peoples tributary to them. Waboni, Wasanya, and WaUngulo. The Waboni are 
a shifting people of hunters in the north of the Vitu country : they know nothing 
of agriculture, and have consequently to fall back in great measure upon the roots 
and wild fruits of the forest. Like and akin to them arc the Watu. who live more 
to the south. 

The inhabitants of L’sambara lastly deserve mention. The chief stock, the 
W&urnbara. or as they call themselves, Wa-hnmbu, arc a type of men of middle 
height and powerful buiid. The tribal mark is a slightly depressed scar in the 
middle of the forehead ; their original leather clothing has been almost wholly 
supplanted by imported cotton-stuffs. Their weapons are swords, ‘•peats, and 
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feeble bows, with arrows of wliich the head it made of cither iron or poisoned 
wood ; in the north the missile club is common. Firearms are already found in 
large quantity, nnd shields are no longer in use. Agriculture is active, especially 
the culture of beans. 

The pastoral tribe of the Wambugu in the north-west of the country is equally 
a Bantu people, but with a strong Hamitic blend. To some extent they serve 
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the chief of the Wasambara as gittrdiau* of his cattle. Bc 4 h their more finely- 
shaped features and their leather clothes put them nearer the Masai. The 
Wasambara are ruled by a not very numerous foreign tribe, immigrants, accoiding 
to the legend, from Xguru or Jaggj, the WakilindL Till 1867 the ruling family 
resides 1 , at Fuga, since that date a: Masindc. They arc: hated among the people, and 
thus have already had to fall back on the friendship of foreign powers, beginning 
with the Arabs. The fall of the Arab supremacy has altered their position, and thus 
here too German colonisation has effected a revolution which it is to be hoped 
will permanently better the 1« of the industrious agricultural tribes of East Africa. 

On the fertile and healthy slopes of Kilimaniaro in the well-watered belt 
between 3300 and 6500 feet, the Wajaggl have maintained themselves in 
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independence. As a 
genuine mountain 
people they arc broken 
up into numerous small 
tribe*, twenty according 
to Han* Meyer’s esti- 
mate, with an average 
area of 20 square miics. 
and a total of 46.CCO 
souls. Their weapons 
are excellent spears, 
used for thrusting only, 
which go iu the way of 
trade to the neighbour- 
ir.g peoples Many of 
the broad - blade d Masai 
ipsari in our collections 
come from the smithies 
of the Wajagga. the 
Arushas. and their like. 

The remarkably long 
blades were once broader, 
and as Hans Meyer 
reports, the fashion of 
having them narrower 
came in only in iSS". 

Both models In fact 
only appeared after the 
introduction of Euro- 
pean iron-wire, which 
has given 8 great stimu- 
lus to the iron industry; 
the older short- bladcd 
ijieare still survive in 
the more remote dis- 
trict* of Kilimanjaro. 

Besides the spears, they 
have long swords in 
leather sheath* dyed red, 
and shield* of the Masai 
pattern. Skin clothing 
is still found ; the girls 
wear strings of beads 
round the hip*, from 
which depends a ilap 
of cloth or leather of 
tlie sirs of a playing-card, while the married women are more fully clad. 
The isolated little states, quite insignificant, arc the domains of their chiefs. 
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who arc the sole owners of the cattle. Hence the chief object of the count- 
less feuds is cattle-lifting, 
while the field* of sub- 
jects arc not intentionally 
devastated. Tlie boun- 
daries arc protected by 
trenches at the points 
where passage is easiest. 
To the Wajagga belong 
also the Wamcru, who live 
scattered among their 
plantations on the south 
slope of Mount Mem 
They come more into 
relation with the Arushas. 

Tl>e Wagueno and 
Wap, ire stand both locally 
and cthnographically be- 
tween the Wajagga and 
the Wasamb.ua, and have, 
moreox’cr, felt the influence 
of the Ma»i more deeply 
than either of theie. Their 
famous iron industry — 
here again the smiths have 
a special position among 
the people — is not up to 
that of the Jaggas. Their 
beautiful mountain country 
has been impoverished 
and in parts denuded of 
inhabitants by the Jagga 
inroads. As another group 
which through peace, in- 
dustry, and prosperity, has 
lost many of the genuine 
jagga features may be 
mentioned the Wata\cta, 
who inhabit a well-known 
culture-oasis on Kiliman- 
jaro. In language they 
arc also distinct, since 
their dialect is that of the 

Mirto*. :Se dmr <i M.-ranf.i (»'iow .1 jtfnsrtiafh !'f Dr. Meyet | agnrno and \\ 

Settlements of the Wa- 

kuati. that pastoral tribe resembling the Masai, who were compelled by their 
victorious fellow.-, to adopt a settled life, occur in several spots on Kilimanjaro, 
especially in Arusha, in Taveta. Wskuafi live under the Wajagga. Wandorobbo 
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tw, wandering hunters, and on occasion servants to the Masai, live in slightly -built 
huts near ITscri on the eastern slope of tlx? great moan tain With their kinsmen 
tlx; Miegu and Walangulo tribes, subject to the Somalis and Masai, they have been 
looked upon as a last remnant of genuine African aborigines subjugated by im- 
migrant? from the north-cast. Can we, however, take so high a point of view in 
judging of races which change their place of abode for so many reasons ? It must 
be noted at the outset that “Wandorobbo" in a Masai mouth has become a general 
expression for hunting tribes of any origin, and then we have to remember how 
widely these isolated agricultural and industrial colonics of negroes have .spread 
through this country. In the neighbourhood o: Lake Naivaidia, Fisher found 



Wafttguyu tilling the fields of the same stock as has its home rear Tanga on the 
coast. M Thcy must have been driven hither years ago by some great famine.' 
Similarly Hohncl refers the present position of the Wandorobbo to ••failure of 
harvest or similar causes " which may have driven them some decades ago from their 
homes west of the Baringo. They speak Masai, and whatever their political depend- 
cncc may be, they arc in any case economically dependent in a high degree, since 
they cannot live on hunting and honey -seeking alone, and are at times compelled 
to buy cattle of the Masai. They hupt elephants vrith harpoon-like javelins, 
pobened with the inspissated juice of the Mfcwvj-trcc. Thu* they are never found 
very far fiom the Masai : but there arc Waiuiorobbo who have got rid of this de- 
pendence by going into trade or into the service of settee! tribes. 

In the !a?t few year? other tribes similarly situated have been discovered 
by O. Baumann in the district between Kilimanjaro a:id the Nile source?. The 
Wafiomi with a language apparently quite peculiar, belonging neither to the 
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Bantu nor Hike Masai) to the Nilotic group: and the Wambugwe who apeak * 
Bantu dialect, arc both agricultural tribes, living in lembft south of Lake Manyan 
Towards l-’gogo, south of these, dwell the Wanyaturu, equally speaking a Bantu 
dialect, who in contrast to the powerful, capable Wambugwe, hive gone down in 
the world. The Wanege are a hunting people, roaming between Iraku and 
Usukuma.and the Wassandowi, Iheir next of kin, arc a branch of them which has 
settled ; both speak an apparently peculiar language with clicks. 

In the equatorial portion 
of the cist coast the Arab 
element is strongly repre- 
sented . but it has not formed 
such permanent combinations 
with the settled Africans as in 
Egypt. Nubia, Abyssinia. Its 
field of operation lay more 
scattered, and the points of 
rendezvous for the Arab trading 
and conquering expeditions 
shifted ther position fre- 
quently. As long as the Atabi 
were still pagan, they founded 
no regular states in East 
Africa, gave no laws, did not 
come on to the scene as con- 
querors or colonists ; but merely 
set up warehouses. Even in 
Arabia they lud no political 
unity, but were divided into 
many tribes at enmity with 
one another. Not till they 
became Mohammedans did 
their trade relations assume a 
political character, and at the 
same time they took a firmer 
footing on these coasts, with 
which they undoubtedly had 
long been acquainted. Muk- 
tlishu, Kiloa (founded in the 
year 365 of the Hejira), Sofa la. were already established settlements when the 
Portuguese penetrated to these coasts in 1498, and Vasco da Gama tailed front 
the Swahcli coast to India with Arab pilots. Still earlier, doubtless Arab* had 
settled on the Comoro Islands and in Madagascar. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century the Imaum of Muscat laid a conquering hand on the coast, 
acquiring Mombasa in 1 698, and later, with Zanzibar, the sovereignty as far as 
the Mozambique coast. This made the country between the Equator and 
Cap: Delgado a dependency of Muscat, till in 18 58 the inheritance was divided, 
and a separate Sultanate of Zanzibar was set up under Scyyid Mejid, who 
became known in connection with the discovery of the great lakes. The 
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centre of the whole dominion usvj the island of Zanzibar, with on area of 614 
-quarc miles, and containing, together with Temba, 165,000 inhabitant* of whom 
inure than two-third* are negroes free ar.d in service, and 6000 arc Hindoos, in 
whose hand* is the greater part of the trade. The remainder consists of Arabs 
in a varied medley. They are the dominant race here and on the opposite strip 
of coast, important to this fortunate island as the fulcrum and starting-point of 
those commercial undertakings — political too — which long before the arrival of 
European* brought Arab traders and Islam to the lakes where the N'ile rises. 
Nay tlte Sultan’s direct influence extended even to the further side of I-akc 
Tanganyika. 

As a trading town and as a point whence great political ar.d moral influence 
emanates, Zanzibar has left all other places between Cape Guardafui and Algoa 
Bay far behind. The influciree of the Arabs on the coast and in the interior 
was based in the first instance on their brisk trade, and secondly on their personal 
superiority and higher culture. Tlte traffic with Arabia and India was carried on 
in two-masted vessels, mostly Arab craft with Arab crews, which came with the 
north -cast monsoon, and sailed back on the south-west In earlier ages this 
traffic embraced a wider area, as is proved by the numerous specimens of old 
Chinese |x,rcclain which Lena saw in Arab house* in Lamu. Between the island 
of Zanzibar and the mainland only native barks plied, which brought over the 
ivory, copal, orehllla, caoutchouc, above all the slaves, to the island, whence the 
goods were shipped for India, Arabia, and Europe. 

In the foreign population of Zanzibar, Arabs, Hindoo*. Banians, Persians, 
Negroes, Swahclis. Malagasies, ComoR-re. are especially represented. The Arabs 
arc the masters of live island, and often own large properties, extensive plantations, 
and many slaves, In their hands the trade with the interior of the continent 
chiefly lay, and every year nutnbrrs of them journeyed to the interior with great 
caravans and a numerous following, took up their quarters in Tabora, Ujiji, or 
some other trade-centre, and rent out their best slaves to buy ivory ar.d fresh 
slaves ; the good* obtained were collected in their headquarters, and after some 
years they returned to Zanzibar, to get rid of their stores and buy fre 3 h stock with 
a view to further trade. It happened and still happens not uncommonly that 
those superior slaves who were sent out by the Arabs became, with their masters’ 
help, independent, and founded branches of the Zanzibar houses further in the 
interior. Or again, in some eases they squander the goods entrusted to them, or 
lose them in some of the numerous rapid vicissitudes of that trade, and do not 
dare to return to Zanzibar. Then they settle where they arc and form little 
colonic*, such a« arc found in Karagwe. in Uganda, or even, like Tippoo Tip’s, in 
the Congo district. In Uganda especially their influence is felt both politically 
and in a rrligiou* aspect. 

The Arab influence in tire interior does not always make its appearance with 
the support of wealth and power. The beginnings of many a merchant-prince 
of this country are more apt to lie very low down. There arc other caravans 
beside the great trade caravans commanded by influential traders, well armed and 
copiously supplied with good*. The love of travel and the wish to earn money 
impel other people to undergo the labours of this long journey. In Usagara, 
Cameron met with the little caravan of a blacksmith, who was pressing on to 
L’nyanycmbe in order to make his fortune by repairing weapons for use in 
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tlic conflict' with Mirambo. AUo “ a motley crowd, who had joined for mutual 
protection. It consisted of small detachments led by slaves of Arabs and 
poor free men, who could get together only two or three loads and slaves to 
carry them, hut who were pressing on full of hope towards lands of fabulous 
wealth, where, a* they understood, ivory was used to fence the pig-sties and 
make gate-posts." 

Quite two- thirds of the population consist of negroes. To these belong in 
the first place the so-called Wangwana. who form an indispensable constituent 
of the caravans. The name signifies ‘‘masters," in contradistinction to the 
slaves in the plantations. These Wangwana arc not always bom in Zanzibar, but 
often come as slaves from the interior, having established themselves in tl>c 
country and learnt Swaheli. Some of them have gained 
their freedom, but most arc slaves, who surrender part of 
their pay to their masters in return for permission to enter 
the service of European travellers. They profess Moham- 
medanism, or have at least undergone circumcision in order 
that they may be “clean," that is. qualified to kill meat for 
their masters. Most, however, have vciy little idea of the 
teaching of their religion, and seldom or never say tlx: pre- 
scribed prayers. For two years Wilson had many of them 
in his sea-ice, and never saw one pray, except once when 
they were overtaken by a terrible storm on Lake Victoria, 
s*raa^n | «. n;gy tp > w fln( | the boat nearly swamped. Although almost all of 
them come from the interior, they look down with sovereign 
contempt on their black brethren, and call them Washenzi. or savages. But in 
character they are such genuine negroes that in comparison with live Arahs they 
show their affinities very clearly. When the Ngwana returns with full pockets 
from the interior, he buys himself a complete new rig-out and a walking stick, 
and for a short time plays the man of foshfon ; he eats and drinks of the best, 
ard passes his nights carousing with hi* friends. When he has got rid of all 
his money, as generally is the ease in a few weeks, he sells his clothes, wears 
clouts again, and is only too gad to get another job. 

The Watadimu or labourers arc said to be the original inhabitants of Zanzibar, 
who possessed the island before they were conquered by the Arabs. They live 
in little villages scattered about the island, and speak a dialect which is essentially 
different from that of the town. They stand to the Arabs in a certain relation of 
dependence, which yet is not slavery, and physically they can no longer be treated 
apart. Once it may have been otherwise ; now they are racially no more peculiar 
than is the craftsman class, which reminds us more of the West African crafts- 
man castes than of an independent stock. As such it can be regarded only by 
superficial oliservers. 

Xot separation but mixture is the stamp of the ethnography of the small 
islands off the Zanzibar coast. The same is true of the coast region. Here we 
come across the characteristic collective notion implied in the term Swaheli*. How 
they came into existence, and what they arc, is described by Otto Korsten, as 
follows : Owing to tire mixture, going on for nearly a thousand year*, of the 
Arabs with the negro tribes of the coast, as well a* to the introduction for 
centuries past of slaves from nearly all the tribes of East Africa, specially 
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rom the jouih, there gradually arose a population so variously blended that 
it last no strict distinction couVd be maintained among its component parts. 
Brought from a distance, the negroes soon adopted the locai language and 
customs, forgot their origin and their home, and at last caller! themselves too 
Swahelis, as if their forefathers had lived long in the land. Among tvhat are 
called Swahelis arc to be found accordingly every shade of colour and every 
intermediate stage of physical build from the supposed primitive inhabitant 
to the immigrant Arab; and as among these one seldom meets a man of 
pure blood, so arc there only few uncrossed families among the negroes who 
have been settled for generations. But not only in physical characteristics 
can traces of this mixture be plainly noted. They occur in the language, in 
the total nature and being, alike of individuals and of the whole community. 
The influence of the higher upon the lower race has not been in every respect 
favourable ; the Swaheli people is not yet homogeneous enough to show” the 
good qualities of a true mixed race, which in an existence of centuries has 
heroine completely fused without further accession of foreign blood. In* general 
the Swahelis arc powerfully and handsomely built, fleshy rather than spare, of 
pleasant, often even beautiful countenances, with decidedly Semitic features. 
Ethnographical!)’ their connections are pretty much with the Arabs. At any 
rate the well-to-do Swahelis — those, that is, who own at least four slaves, and 
do not live on the produce of their labour, may be reckoned among the Arabs. 
This mixed Swaheli race has made its correspondingly mixed language. A 
Bantu dialect permeated with Arab and Indian scraps, into which even English 
and German words gradually filter, is the means of communication over a great 
part of East Africa. Stuhlmann found the Swaheli language and dress even 
among the Wakussu on the Nyangwe. A true trading race in their talent 
for trade, dislike to hard work, and pliability carried to the point of cowardice, 
they are found, like Jews or Armenians, singly or in small companies in every 
village, with every chief, as the opportunities for trade serve — in former times 
naturally with a spec isl eye to slaves. Under their Islamite varnish they have 
remained genuine negroes, as their legends and proverbs especially show. 

Between them and the tnbes which from the point of culture still rank as 
negroes, stand coast-tribes of the type of the Wamrimo, strongly blended with 
Arabs, and often closely hound to them politically. In contrast to the other 
Arab half-breeds they have parted from the Arabs a long way sorially (formerly 
also politically), and therefore turn into negroes tnare quickly. The Omanis speak 
of them not as kinsmen, hut ,i.ijain or members of the family. They form a 
narrow fringe on the coast, where they were formerly ruled by their own chiefs 
under the sovereignty of the Sultan of Zanzibar ; they lead a lazy life among their 
plantations, with the produce of which they supply the island of Zanzibar and 
the shippers, while leaving their wives and slaves to till them. Formerly their 
chief trade was the plundering of the caravans that went through their territory, 
especially those coming from the interior with ivory and slaves, under the pretence 
of affording them protection. In this way is explained the disproportionately 
large number of small ports on this coast. Each chief tried if possible to have 
one of his own, not least with a view to facilitating the exportation of slaves. 
“ You land,” says Burton, “ and ascend by a narrow footpath worn through tlic 
thick jungle and the millet fields which press upon the tattered palisade, a dwarf 
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steep b«nk, on whose summit the settlement Lies. Inside the fence are a dozen 
pent -roofed houses of wattle and dab* divided into three or more compart- 
ments by dwarf party walls of the same material ; each messuage is jealously 
separated from its neighbour by large enclosed ‘compounds’ or courtyards 
appropriated to the women and children. Under the long and projecting eaves 
are broad earth-benches, divided by the entrance, and garnished with mats. . . 
Around the larger habitations cluster masses of hovels, and the characteristic African 
hay-cock huts." Only the richer Wamrima dress in Arab fashion, the poorer go 

like the negroes. Seldom docs a M.-ima appear in 
public save with spear or staff. It is the exception 
for women to veil their faces. They wear a button of 
silver or bronze, or at a pinch a bit of manioc through 
the left nostril, and stretch their cars with a bit of 
wood, or copal, or betei-nut, to the point of deformity. 
Their modes of hair-dressing arc manifold ; some 
shave the hair over cars and forehead, others lay it 
In rolls till the head looks like a melon. Here too, 
locks Stiffened so as to project like horns arc found. 
The hair, which has not lost all its wooiiiness, adapts 
itself to this genuinely African passion for strange 
modes of dressing. 

Among the Arabs, too, in Ease Africa pure-blooded 
descendants of the immigrants from Oman have 
become even more rare. Even the members of the 
reigning family have the mulatto type wrongly marked. 
Through the process of blending even the Arabs of 
the latest immigration are already losing their delicate 
complexion and their fine shape of feature, while the 
descendants of the first immigration on the coast can 
hardly be distinguished from the original inhabitants. 
lE is n0t univcreal, y accurate to represent the Arab 
half-breed of this coast as physically and intellect- 
ually degenerated ; but in the third generation he is in point of fact hardly 
less of a negro than the dark tribes of the interior. Forehead, eyes, and hair 
often show the nobler breed, while the negro characteristics appear in cheek- 
bones, thick lips, and retreating chin. Again, even Creoles of pure blood, born 
on the island or cot«i of Zanzibar, exchange the more energetic temperament 
of the Arab into an effeminate one, as is also found in the Banians on this coast. 
They arc described as lazy and dissolute, though intelligent and cunning, and 
their hietory does not contradict this. The cultivation of the Arab9 on the east 
coast of Africa also bears the colonial stamp. When seven or eight years old, 
says Burton, he learns in a three years’ "course of instruction to read the Koran, 
and to write in an antiquated character somewhat more imperfect than Cufic." 
Besides this he learns a few prayers and songs. " He then begins life by aiding 
his father in the shop or plantation, and by giving himself up to intoxication anJ 
intrigue." Opium-smoking also has teen introduced by Indians. When at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen he begins to feel the effect of his excesses he takes 
a wife, and henceforth buries himself in his business and his family, seldom 
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visiting Zanzibar, "where the restraints of semi -civilisation, the decencies of 
oriental society, and the low estimation in which a black skin it held, ucary and 
irtitatc him." But ho never leaves off weiring a turban and the long yellow gown 
in token of hi* Arab descent. 

The part played by the Arabs in the trading-places like Tabors, Ujiji, or 
Nyangwe, created certainly by them, though with abundant help from the 
Wangwana and above all from the Wanyamwesi, has come about from the 
trade relations. Hardly any of the Arabs in the interior went there with the 
intention of founding a colony. They arc a'l only wandering traders, who for 
various causes have become attached to the trading places of the interior. 
Among these emigrants we find bankrupts, runaway criminals, political fugitives, 
and other people who have good reasons for keeping away from Zanzibar and 
the coast. Others remain in the interior from cupidity. Trade is the occupation 
of them all — by preference the once closely allied branches, the ivory trade and 
the slave trade. But among the Arab* settled in the pastoral districts there arc 
some who own large herds and extensive plantations. Their influence upon the 
culture of interior Africa is not insignificant Wherever they settle they try to 
grow tbeir vegetable* and fruit trees. Thus they have introduced melons, bananas, 
mango and lemon trees, pineapples, pomegranates, and more particularly maize and 
rice. In their headquarters they rule like princes, and some keep hundreds of 
slaves. When Stanley was at Nyangwe, Tippoo Tip came in with seven hundred 
armed men. Their bouses are fortified. Ujiji and Nyangwe arc in their original 
nucleus assemblages of such fortified Arab homesteads. In Uganda even twenty- 
five years ago they formed a small colony close to M tea's residence, and the 
mission can fell tales of their influence. 

Considering their limited means, their progress was amazingly rapid. In 
1871 they began to settle in Karema, on the south-east shore of Lake 
Tanganyika among the V/asipa, where ten years later they were playing a 
pirt in politics. Speke found a great difference between his first visit to 
Unyamwesi in 1857 and his second in 186 1. On the former occasion they 
were all traders, later they had become landlords with large estates and companies 
of well-armed slaves. Their encroachment on the domain of politics, now become 
inevitable, for two decades governed the destinies of a whole great country like 
Unyamwesi, and more or less the whole district between the Indian Ocean and 
the Upper Congo. And the rising of 1888 and ’89 has shown how bold they 
aie, and what an influence they exert upon the population. Their policy is to 
sow discord and turn this to their own advantage. When they have kindled 
strife, they have usually drawn profit therefrom, being intelligent and having the 
superiority in weapons, In the last few years their power has been much broken 
owing to the operation of the officers of the Congo State. 
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§ 7. THE ZAMBESI AND LUND A PEOPLES 

DHcrocc S<aih a.-*! Count A/rieu*; hUtotlml |**uion of lie 7oml<d itgicc The nwahinul 
fKa. Onmto, Makilaki, Bjliihi of iNe Tii^r, and llsdumunl— TV >»>*}*— Thr Ifaroiic Empire— 
TV Buoko, mil the Veifcig up of them 'iy the NUkulolo-T?* (ian£udl>»-T>«rr*<l.« |„ ,ht ..non 
■coo.— The Luaua- Tt* Amliw'-u; UalMd aiitc-tnetiliiij; ; lua tiriutlry— TV Dalcada and tin 
Fmpir. 1 / lionli Jimvo— The Lokoketha ■ lesmt) nf tV crigb cV the Lunrii Empire: ih« (v^uh- 
i«eitly ; CwrnWt enunlr/. 

THE Zambesi is not only the boundary between temperate and tropical South 
Africa ; in its loner lull It forms also the line of separation between the races of 
South and those of Central Africa. Whatever difference may prevail between 
Northern and Southern Bcchuanas, peculiarly as the South-Eastern Kaffirs may 
strike us, a residua! sum remains of points common to the South Africans which 
contrast them with the men of all Equatorial Africa. The Zulu stock, always 
as predatory cattle-breeding notnadu, forms a bridge across a limited region only. 
This fact does not upset the rule that Southern and Equatorial Africans are 
undoubtedly offshoots from the same stock, but diverge from each other in 
important matters. The differing external conditions account for a good deal. 
Agriculture takes the place of cattle-breeding. What a difference is there 
between the Kaffir prince whose highest duty is to watch and keep together 
the herds numbered by tens of thousands, and a Mwata Jamvo who has two 
or three presented cattle carefully tended as articles of value. What a difference 
in way of living between the Bamangwato south of the Zambesi, half of whose 
food is milk, and the Manganja to the north of it, who as a rule never taste milk. 
And this is only one feature. In the warmer climate more favourable conditions 
encourage the cultivation of manioc, cotton, tropical fruits, in the cast even of 
rice. The ground-nut begins to be plentiful. In boat-building and fishing the 
superiority of the Central Africans to their water-shunning brethren south of the 
Zambesi is incontestable. But they have advanced farther in all industries, 
thanks no doulK in [xirt to their more peaceful dispositions, but still more to the 
neighbourhood of the ancient and long-undisturbed centre of all arts and dexterous 
work in the Congo basin. The rigid military organisation slackens as we go 
north, so that shield and spear arc no longer the determining feature in the 
armament, and the beautiful bows with terminal knobs shown on pp. 253 and 347 
make their appearance. Clubs arc carved into a greater variety of forms. The 
leathern shield so conspicuous among Bcchuanas and Zulus, essentially belonging 
to the East African highlands, is lacking alrogether. Among buildings, the 
rectangular huts, departing from the typical African conical shape, appear first 
on the Zambesi ; and ir. general these races with their admirable materials are 
cleverer at building than the South Africans. Among the multitude of articles, 
we may notice the great variety of musical instruments. The marimba, double 
bells, wooden drums, first occur here. Leather and hide disappear more and 
more from the clothing, and arc replaced by bark cloths and fabrics of native 
fibre. In brief, we arc on the threshold of Central Africa. 

When Livingstone, first of scientific travellers, entered this region from the 
south, the still recent conquest by the Makololo had pushed the boundary of 
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country he crossed the roost important racial frontier with which all his journeys 
brought him acquainted Even in bodily frame he was struck by a fur more 
marked negro character. He calls the Balunda 44 real negroes, having much 
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more wool Oil their head*; and bodice than any of the Pcchuana or Kaffir tribes/ 
Darker and lighter individuals are found amoog them, - but,'’ he adds (and \tx 
call attention to the observation just because it contradicts the false assumption 
of a considerable bodily difference between Kaffirs and more northern negroes), 
" while they have a general similarity to the typical negro, I never could ihinlc 
that our ideal negro, as seen in tobacconists 1 shops, is the true type. . , . Then? 
arc also many good-looking . . . well-shaped heads and persons among them.* 
If, however, the Zambesi forms the boundary between cultures in the cast, in the 
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west the departure from the South African type begins much further to the south. 
A' everywhere, the transition is gradual. But if we may again take the pro* 
dominance of agriculture over cattle-breeding as the most decisive mark of the 
boundary, in the west we find this racial division on the border of the steppe-country 
proper immediately north of Dainaraland. The inhabitants of Ovamboland carry 
us imperceptibly across to the tribes of the Zambesi basin. 

Passing northwards through the plateaux of Damaraland.one descends almost 
abruptly, near the ifith parallel of latitude, from' the thorny mimosa-scrub upon 
undulating corn-bearing plains. The contrast is sharp and pleasant. -Vain.' 
says Andersvm, “ would be any attempt to describe the sensations of delight and 
pleasure experienced by u» on that memorable occasion, or to give an idea of the 
enchanting panoramic scene that all at once opened on our view. Instead of the 
eternal jungles where every moment we were in danger of being dragged out of 
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o*jr saddler by the thorns, the landscape nov piescnted an apparently boundJe** 
field of yellow corn dotted with numerous peaceful homesteads and bathed in the 
soft light of a declining sun. Here and there arose gigantic, wide-spreading, and 
dark-foliag«J timber and fruit trees, while innumerable fan-like palms, either singly 
or in groups, completed the picture. To us it was a perfect Elysium." This is 
the country of the Ovamba The whole district is fertile, although there is no 
superfluity of water. It is one of the steppe -countries with a rainy season sufficient 
for the crops ; the Ovambo hold water in high esteem. 

The name Ovambo is used to denote the inhabitant* of the tract included by 
the Cunene, the Kubango, and the parallel of ig K South or thereabouts. It is 
that used by the Hcrcros, but is obviously only a corruption of the name by 
which the people call themselves, M Aajamba," or “Ovajamba" ‘ the wealthy/’ The 
Cunene cut only be regarded as a political boundary, 
since the Uumbanja settled to the north of it must be 
akin to the Arabo tribes. To the north a zone of 
forest, according to the Ovambo account uninhabited 
appears to form the frontier between the Cunene and 
the Kubango. The Ovambo themseive* are divided 
into eleven larger tribes. They arc not only the first 
agricultural people met with in West Africa by one 
coming from the south ; they arc also one of the most 
active and j>ea enable among the agricultural races of 

Africa, and, as might be expected from this, they form a comparatively dense 
population. Gal ton reports that in a distance of three miles he was able to count 
on the average thirty homesteads, although the hilly nature of the country docs 
not permit of a wide view, and he assumes that there will be thirty cr forty souls 
to each homestead There arc no larger places in OvamboUnd, only groups, 
insignificant in number, of these homesteads, since the people everywhere live 
amid their fields. 

There is no essential difference In physique and colour between the Ovambo 
and the Ovaherero, but the former arc perhaps even nearer to the mountain 
Damiras ; ugly, bony men, with strongly-marked features, very muscular. Their 
language differs only dialectically from that of the Hcrcros ; “bring fire'’ ia dh 
entuMo in the Arabo tongue, ef omurito in the Hereto . Yet they understand 
each other with difficulty. 

Of the agriculture, which U the dominant feature in the life of these tribe*, 
the mainstay is two species of millet, durrn and Eiatsitt*. Means ajfo arc grown 
everywhere. maize but rarely, the southern limit of this crop being formed by a 
line from the Cunene and Kubango to Lake Ngami. The fields, interrupted only 
by footpaths, are often several miles in extent. It is eminently worthy of remark 
that the Ovambo employ dung to manure their field*. The crop when harvested 
is kept in peculiar beehive-shaped baskets somewhat over a yard in diameter, 
which arc set on rough tripods, the point downward*. Rcofs of wattled twigs 
are erected over these vessels, and a man's wealth is estimated by his row's of 
these grain -holders, as in Europe by the size of his barns. Next to corn, tobacco 
is the most important agricultural produce. A part of it is paid as tribute to 
the paramount chief, and it also forms the circulating medium of the Ovambo. 
It is pounded in wooden vessels, and is said to be of indifferent quality. Gourde 
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and water melons arc likewise grown. Cattle-breeding is also considerable, 
though the dearth of pasturage makes it ncccsiary to send the beasts to pastures 
distant some days' journey, whence they only return after the harvest, to feed off 
the stubble. All cattle are the king’s property, which makes it easy to understand 
that the people do not devote themselves with any great era I to breeding. 

The diet of the Ovambo consists principally of thick millet porridge and milk. 
They always add salt to it, contrary to the Hereros, who never do so. Beds of 
salt occur in their territory in the form of to-called salt pans. Millet beer, not 
very intoxicating, serves them for drink, also a brandy-like fluid obtained from the 
fruit of Sdtrocatya Sckxvtin/utlhiana. April is the great time for this drink, which, 
says richinr, " turns the natives into vciy denis, and makes residence amid the 
scene of unbroken drunkenness a hell for Europeans." 




Their dwellings are surrounded with palisades, within which huts, granaries, 
courtyards, stalls, arc huddled together. A single gateway leads into this congeries 
of huts, a village in itself. The king's residence, which in the time of Gallon and 
Andersson covered a space over too yards across’, was like a labyrinth owing to 
the multitude of palisaded roads leading in every direction. An open space 
covered with a light awning serves as playground for the young people. The 
huts arc circular. 

The utensils and weapons of the Ovambo are well wrought. Dishes, 
spoons, ar.d cups of wood are found. Bor tilling the ground they use 
only a short hoe. Among their weapon* the mo*t noticeable are the dagger- 
knives, with hilts and sheaths of wood and leather, sometimes ornamented with 
sheet copper or copper wire beaten flat Their regular weapons arc assegai and 
knobkerrie ; hows and arrow*, which have liecnmc rare, arc like those of the 
Ovahcrcro; they are $ feet or so in length and arc made from the supple leaf- 
stalks of Hyfhatnt vtn/rieoia. The arrows have heads of bone or iron, invariably 
poisoned, says Schinr, with the milky juice of an apocynaccous plant The 
quiver is carried under the left arm by a thong parsing over the right shoulder, 
while the dagger hangs from the belt or from a thong round the upper arm. But 
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for I he moat pari they simply carry their arrows in the han.L 1 he spear, with 
ii, d or 7 feet of length, is rather a thrusting than a missile weapon. The women 
also carry a weapon — a long dagger, intended solely for defence. Although no 
ores of iron or copper are found in the country, the Ova in 1)0 can show both 
metals, since the ores an; brought to them by the Bushmen who live in the 
mountains. From iron and copper they manufacture the chief articles of their 
trade — knives, spear-heads, arrow-heads from the former, rings and beads from the 
latter. On their journeys they carry these in small woven baskets at either end 
of a tong pole. An unfinished assegai blade, or a yard of iron beads on a string, 
was. when Andersson was there, sold for one ox. The most important article of 
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their export trade used to be ivory. On the further side of the Cunene they 
meet with black traders, speaking Portuguese, and barter ivory for beads, iron, 
copper, shells and cowries. Such articles ns they obtain in this way. and do not 
themselves need, they trade away to the south and east. Next to cattle they set 
the greatest store by beads. In former time; i: was only from the neighbouring 
DamaralanJ that foreign traders used to crane into their country’; seventy or eighty 
Damara women attached themselves to Ander*san’s and Gallon's caravan, all on 
their way to Ovamboland, some to get work, others to find husband*, others again 
to sell their shell-belts ; getting com, tobacco, beads, and so on in exchange. 

The dress of the Ovambo contrasts in certain noticeable peculiarities with 
that of the neighbouring tribes, but shows most resemblance with that of the 
Damara*. A broad leathern belt, from which depends in front a triangular double 
apron of tanned ox-hide, encircles the hips of the men. The hind-quarters are 
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adorned with t \\x* stiff projecting leathern tails. The women wear an apron of 
leather, over which fall fan-wUc numerous pieces of sinew strung with bits of 
ostrich egg-shell. Both men and women when grown up knock out one of the 
middle front teeth in the lower jaw. The women wear their hair as Jong as they 
can. and increase it* bulk by* smearing with fat and red ochre. They wear 
copper arm and leg rings, weighing often from two to three pounds. Copj>er arm. 
rings are the distinctive ornament of the chiefs wives 

The Ovambo arc fond of music and dancing. As soon as it grows dark, the 
population assembles to dance in the chiefs courtyard ; torches and palm branches 

make an especially picturesque scene. A popular 

» show is also afforded by the dances of the Bushmen. 

who form a kind of body-guard to the chief; with 
their wonderful gift of mimicry' they generally imitate 
the movements of some animaL 

As to the character of the Ovambo, we hear little 
that is goed. Schinz calls them humble and sub- 
missive towards the strong, proud and arrogant to- 
wards inferiors ; and ascribes these characteristics as 
well as their obstinate adherence to old traditions to 
their despotic form of government. Of their sense of 
honour, praised hy Anderson and Gat ton, he ccaild 
difKover nothing, thinking that only the *tricrne*s of 
the law* had for the time Suppressed the tendency 
to theft- Proportionately unlimited is the praise 
which he bestows on their chastity and their family 
life. They arc, too. more courteous than tg. the 

The chief Nangoro had 106 wives. Wives are 
? bought with cattle. In the ruling house the succes- 
sion goes to the sen, failing him to the daughter, of 
the first wife. As to other political conditions, and 
especially as to the history of the Ovambo, we have 
<e ;«n frt*» c«imi no information. We only know that they arc re- 
rouiui rti.\ [ClZkci&x of spectre anc feared by the Hcrcros on account or their 
t-fi- M,uk " ftrr Sorft1r * wealth and power, and that these do not venture to 

interfere with the trade of the Ovambo. Gal ton met 
several Hcrcros from Omaruru on their way back from Oramboland, where they 
had been to propose compensation for certain thefts. The Ovambo themselves 
have various strangers under them who seem to be partly in the position of slaves. 
HeTcro* are employed as cowherds, and Bushmen, who go about in rich attire, and 
in the .south-east levy tribute from Hereros, seem to form a kind of standing army. 
While the HcTcros arc despised, so that no Ovambo woman ever marries a 
Hereto if it involves leaving the country, the Bushmen are on the best of footings, 
and arc, as Galtoi. says, naturalised. They do not. however, seem to be quite 
independent. When Andersson says : * A great number of Bushmen live among 
the Ovambo. to whom they stand in a kind of vassalage and relationship," he 
indicates a relation such as that of which we have given fuller details at p. 300. 
We may append here some account of a stock equally belonging to the 
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iqjioii of transition between South and Central Africa, the Bakuba, who dwell 
north-west of Lake Xgami up along tlte Tiogc. They recognise their kinship 
with their tribe-fellows on Lake N' garni, but consider themselves far superior to 
them. They keep themselves strictly opart from the Bechuanas, and do no' 
admit that their name is “ Bakoba " which in Sechuana means “ slaves,' but say 
that * Bakuba " is the name they apply tn themselves and their kinsfolk. By 
their neighbours on Lake N'gami they are caller! Baveko. They form n fairly 
dense population, and their chief piace, marked on the maps, after the chief who 
ruled there thirty years ago, as Lclefcc’s town, lies in about l S' S. They are 
agricultural, and seem, though their country teems with game, to be no very keen 
hunters, since the most urgent request made to the first European visitors was to 
shoot hippopotamus and elephant for the natives. As they stand in apparently 
frequent communication, through the trading tribe of Mamhari, with the 
Portuguese on the west coast, they have firearms in plenty, and can even pan 
with powder to the Ngami tribes. Their sole articles of export arc ivory and 
slaves. They seem to get from the Ovambo the great quantity of massive 
copper rings with which they toad their limbs. The Baveko go little out of tlieir 
country, though their intercourse among' themselves is vciy bri»k. They arc 
among the most passionate of smokers, and may almost always be seen going 
aluut with their pipes mote than a yard long, which, says Green, they value so 
highly that a man would sooner give away one of his wives than his pipe. 
Among accomplishments, wood-carving is specially mentioned ; goed example; 
being the human heads or animal figures carved on tobacco-pipes and knobkerrics. 

The nearer we approach, coming from the south, to the plains of the Zambesi 
basin with their more copious rainfall, the more important we expect agriculture 
tn become, and the more noticeable its effect on the character and life of the 
population. If this theoretic law doe* not everywhere correspond to the facts, 
the relation of the Nyassa tribes to the conquering Zulus enables us to discover 
the causes of many a departure from it and at once to recognise why here on the 
edge of the plateau larger empires necessarily came into existence, just as on the 
south border of the Sahara. The river region of the Zambesi is inhabited by a 
mixed race of conquerors and conquered, and if, here Bnd there, as in the overthrow 
of the Barotse by the Makololo, we see the process of conquest still going on into 
our own times, we draw our conclusions at least indirectly as to similar processes in 
past time elsewhere. There is no evidence of any novelty in these conquering 
raids, it all goes to show that here too history is repeating itself with wearisome 
uniformity. 

In some races of the Zambesi it is thought that remains of former invasions 
and displacements can be observed with especial dearness, since they show a 
more intimate blending of South and Central African customs with a predomin- 
ance of the latter. Among these arc the Makalaka, who in agriculture arc 
inferior to no other Zambesi stock, and were far superior to their fanner lords, 
the Makololo. Their cattle-breeding, on the other hand, is insignificant; and 
moreover that part of the people who are subject to the Matabelc arc forbidden 
by them to keep cattle. They dig and smelt a great deal of iron, and are good 
>mith*. Their chief weapons are spears, four or five of which they always carry 
in their hands, and large shields. Their clothing consists partly of skins, partly 
of a cloth of baobab-bark : the first bark-cloth with which we meet in the south. 
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They arc sharply distinguished from their neighbours on the cast by the fact that 
they leave their teeth uninjured, and by the absence of lip and nose perforation. 
The women shave their beads, leaving only a cap-like growth on the scalp. They 
handle their dug-out canoes, 1 3 or t^ feet long, in excellent style. Once they 
built better huts than now ; at present they live between the Matabdc and the 
Barotse. broken up and impoverished, and in great measure arc no better in this 
respect than the Bushmen. It is noticeable that even in this situation they arc 
conspicuous for cleanliness. They wash hands and face in the early morning, and 




take a bath at midday. At of cleanliness, so of comfort they have a better notion 
than Bechuanas ; and besides this, their skill in the manufacture of ornament is 
praised. Their form of greeting is a ceremonious clapping of the hands accom- 
panied with equally ceremonious words, and lasting a minute or so. Their 
customs of courtship and o( the marriage ceremony strongly recall those of the 
Bechuanas. If they are unjustly accused of theft, they declare themselves innocent 
by an cath on the Sre. In contrast to their neighbours, the men take a greater 
share than the women in the labour of hut-building and in field-work. Livingstone 
contrasts the great respect of Makalak* children for their mothers with the more 
limited development of this feeling among the Makololo. 

While these Makalaka have their dwellings on both sides of the Zambesi, to 
the ‘♦outh of that river, in the mountains about the point where the Quagga River 
joins it, live the fragments of a people called by Chapman Bashapacani, by Father 
Tcrorde, Manama or Bnsapatum. obviously a branch of the Makalaka. Common 
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to both arc the shaving of the Head, the akin -clothing of the women, the preference 
for agriculture, the almost complete absence of cattle-breeding, the constant 
accompaniment of speech with hand-clapping, and the love of music. They also 
never go out of their huts without a bundle of spears, and carry a ball lea \e ns 
well. They have, however, learnt to imitate their neighbours in tiling out their 
upjKr teeth, and sometimes in nearing a rod with beads threaded on it through 
the septum of the nose. In respect of morality they arc perhaps the most debased 
people of this region. 

In contrast with these South Africans who have been pushed to the northward, 
the Bayeyc of Lake Ngami are obviously the remains of a race that lias been 
driven south, or has remained where it was and has been surrounded and is now 
ruled by Becltuanas, reminding us in several points of Hottentots or Bushmen. 
The Bavcye, also called Balcoba and Makoba, live on the north and north-cast 
shores of Lake Ngami, and in the network of Its tributaries upwards towards the 
Chobe. The name Eaycyc (“ men ") is that given them by themselves, while the 
designations Ilakoba and Makoba. that is ‘'slaves" or “ servants," were ap]4icd to 
them by their rulers the Bamangwato. Their appearance recalls the Ovambo, 
while their language is like the Herero. Some clicks remind us of the long 
vicinity of the Baycye to the Bushmen. Their whole position amid the other 
peoples who are grouped round the lake-basin indicates that they have been 
settled here fer a long time ; for they are the genuine lake and river people who 
have forgotten, in the shelter of their swamps and dykes, how to fight. The 
Bcchuanas were doubtless not the first from whom they earned the unwarlike 
name of Bakoba. According to one legend their forefathers made themselves 
bows of nanus stalks, and when these broke, gave up bow-making altogether. 
Shields they first adopted from the Beclmanas, wherefore they ascribe their 
subjugation solely to their original lack of those arms. Small spears with barbs 
are the only weapons in the use of which they show any skill. Livingstone 
called them the Quakers of Africa. In Lcchulatcbe’s time a Bamangwato chief 
was in a sort of way governor of all the Bakoba ; they did not only pay tribute, 
but as regarded the chiefs of the ruling race, they were not much better than 
outlaws. A northern division of them was at the Mine time fleeced by the 
Makololo. 

The Bayeyc always build on river bunks or islands, which in this country 
meant that their houses stand in water for a great part of the year. But they 
seem to have long been used to damp. From much wading in the water the sole* 
of their feet are so soft that it is painful to them to go for long on hard ground 
Only part of them cultivate, and this is left to the women ; but the men are 
proportionately clever in managing their dug-out canoes. They live in these 
more than in their huts, keep up a fire in them almost constantly, and cook and 
cat in them. They arc equally expert in fishing whether with the hook, the basket, 
or the net of kibiins fibre. For linen, a kind of flax, the //.• (Sanjevi’era) stands 
in quantities ready to their hand close to the riser-bank. They are practised in 
fish -spearing and in hippopotamus -hunting, and they dig so many concealed 
pitfalls for beasts on their way to drink that it is dangerous to wander about in 
the neighbourhood of their villages. The water itself supplies in its plants an 
abundance of food ; of the lotus (hey eat the root, the stalk, the leaves, the flowers 
and the seeds, of some rushes the seed and the root, the latter port especially of 
VOL. II 3 X 
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i he Titda Junius serratut) which in famine year* form* alio the chief article of 
fcocl for the Bcchuajia-. The women, with extraordinary tang Jroii, dive after 
these roots in the water teeming with crocodile*. Bid years for the Rayeyc are 
those in which the water is high and the roots too deep. Before their subjection 
by the llechuaius they arc said to hate been rich in herds, non- they have only 
goats and fowls. 

The Bayeyc huts are bechivc-shaycd and covered with mats. Even in the 
'fifties the men had adopted the Bcchuana dress, while the women wore tl>c 
Hereto brae belt. Like their masters they practice circu incision. 

The formal transition from South to Central Africa is marked by the frontier 

of the Barotse Empire, the history of which, up 

I to the accession of Sepopo, we have given in 

describing the Basuto tribe of the Makoblo. 
We may add that stnee 1892 tlie "Barotse 
kingdom" has opened its territory to the Sooth 
African Company. It is the first of the great 
2 kingdoms of Central Africa which we enter as 

\ wc P aSi from the temperate region into the 

■ tropics. Here wc have no longer the military 

w despots of the south-east. Although they tt» 

■■ (j Aiipj ,» arc despotically organised, the despotism is not 

ok. V 2 -W- l stipperted by a ration of soldiers, toughened and 

fjpS® drilled, but rests mainly upon the cowardice and 

Wm abjectness of the tribes over which a chief of an 

yjJT insecure dynasty brandishes the whip and the 

W ',^* 3 * axe of arbitrary rule. The population of these 
H states has no internal cohesion, since there is no 

A l question of any welding or fusing force. Accord- 

ing to Holub, eighteen largish tribe-, subdivided 
’ into eighty-three branches and secondary tribes. 

at&A live in what he calls the Marotsc - Mabunda 

F ™ 1 — kingdom. Any tribe, whether strong or weak 

Bjouc d***r; ,. !» ,t* ibcfllh ; the ,0<la - V ' ,hc nUn *. tribe < t°-morrow. for 

t*Kis— ota -nan) «*i >iic iHota none excels another materially in culture, none 

has any great superiority over another in intrinsic 
force. Nothing so well shows the lack of any force of their own in these tribc> 
as the fact that the transitory lordship of the Makololo ha9 left behind it very 
deep trace* in the speech and customs of the governed. Since then, the Basuto 
language has become the language of government throughout the kingdom, and 
the once subject people are proid of the drop of Basuto blood which they fancy 
flows in their veins. In its relation to the state the population is composed of 
rulers, slaves, and tributaries. The rulers arc almost exclusively the Barotse on 
both sides of the Zambesi in fertile lowlands. To the north and north-east of 
them dwell the Mabunda. Both these regard most of the other people* of the 
realm as subjects. All taxes and tributes come in to the king, as the absolute lord 
and owner of the land and its inhabitants. Other sources of revenue, b-sidc con- 
fiscation of goods, arc the king's estates, which are farmed partly by whole colonies 
ot his subjects appointed to that task, partly by his many wives, who are provided 
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with numerous suites. Finally the sovereign has a quite secure income in the right 
confined strictly to him of being the only merchant in the country. S cixjpo has 
often benight from white traders waggon-loads of goods to the value of /3000 to 
/50OO. As the first trader of his country the king is at the same time trader 
for his people, and in this lies a copious source of political influence; for all 
these coveted beads, guns, powder and lead, knives, brandy, coloured cottuns, pass 
through his hands, and he gives or lends what he himself does not want Lending 
is the rule with gun?, which always remain the king’s property. A kind of 
Master-General of the Ordnance is consequently one of the first personages in the 
king's court ; it may be said incidentally that the same person is president of the 
worker? in metal, which recalls the artisan castes of North-West Africa. The 
whole trade with the west coast and the south has risen greatly in the last forty 
years — Livingstone's epoch-making journey from Shesheke to Loanda was made 
essentially with a view of opening up a direct trade-route to the Atlantic; and 
for «omc time the Mambari, natives of the west coast who have come every year 
to the Chobc and the Zambesi, to do business in slave* and ivory by direction 
of their Portuguese masters, have been the people of most Influence with the 
chief? between Benguclla and Mozambique. 

Serpa Pinto made a distinction in the Lui kingdom, as he calls the Barotsc 
kingdom, between ministries foe war and for foreign attain ; but Holub set? up a 
whole hierarchy of courtiers and officials in various classes of rank. Beside the 
king stands a more sctect council, consisting of executioner, six witch-doctors, the 
chief boatmen, the inspector of weapons, and some police officials ; while the 
general council is composed of court dignitaries and the chiefs, superior and 
inferior, living in the neighbourhood- We must not, however, conceive of strictly 
separate authorities with definite functions, as Serpa Pinto seems to do ; for a 
despot like Sepopo gradually had all the members of the larger council put to 
death. The select council is more of a “tobacco parliament," translated into 
African, or a beer dub, than a council of state. 

Arbitrary encroachment on the domain of justice is naturally only to be 
expected in the closer surroundings of the despot ; over the greater part of the 
kingdom his rough fist is less felt. There the village headman, or kostwx, 
administer* justice. Yet under Sepopo. if the distance at all allowed of it, all 
more serious cases were laid before him and his council. Men’s lives were there 
held cheap, death was always at hand, and not In form only ivas the executioner 
the chief dignitary of the court. Murder, avoidance of the realm, cynspiracy with 
an enemy, sale of honey and ivory, theft committed on the king's property, and 
most especially the suspicion of witchcraft, were inevitably followed by death, 
which in the last instance was pto forvut preluded with the force of an ordeal 
An accused perron looked upon himself a? already condemned if there Was any 
ground for him to be regarded unfavourably at Court. Many therefore tried, on 
getting merely an inkling of an impending summons, to save themselve* by- 
flight southwards acrois the two river?. Other? killed themselves when they saw 
that even if they could prove their innocence by vomiting the poison, they would 
lie accused afresh and burnt Those who fled were sometimes cut down by tbeir 
pursuers, sometime* brought back for execution. Condemned men who had fled 
but returned of their accord, and pleaded for a respite by the intercession of 
white men or of .some friendly chief, were admitted to mercy no coubt on their 
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arrival at Shoshckc, but condemned again a few days later. In sharp contrast 
with this arbitrary treatment is the consideration with which theft is treated. As 
a rule the thief is only punished when convicted on his own confession or through 
witnesses, and, moreover, the burden of bringing the culprit to justice fall? on the 
person robbed. Scuffles resalting in wounds and other lighter offences are 
punished with bard labour on the king's fields, or with slavery. When the king 
feels no special interest in an accused person, or bears him no ill-will, he leave* 
the verdict to the council. 

If we turn to the individual lives cf the people of this kingdom, we must first 
caution the reader that the description has to be drawn in a very great measure 
from the better-known tribes of its southern half. The northern tribes, as yet 
little known, must, however, have many points of agreement with the Lunda 
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peoples. Wc will return immediately to the Batoka and their kinsfolk who 
dwell to the eastward ; the Makalaka wc have already considered. 

The clothing of the iiarotse inclines to that of the southern rather than of 
the northern tribes. The men near as a rule leathern aprons or little skins on a 
belt Only those tribes that come often into contact with white men use cotton. 
In their kaross cloaks too the tribes of the Barotsc kingdom differ materially 
from those which Uvc for the most part south of the Zambesi. They like the 
circular form, as of a Spanish cloak, reaching to the hips. Married women wear 
a petticoat falling to the knees, usually of ox-hide, with the hairy side inwards, 
the outer side being dressed with a sweet-smelling bark. A great deal of the 
need for ornaments is met by amulets to be worn on the body. People coming 
from the south here first meet with the universal fashion of nearing a Urge 
number of iron, brass, and more rarely copper rings one above another on arms 
and legs. The material for these, mostly brass and copper wire, is brought from 
abroad. These rings are most frequent actually in Shcshckc, among Barotse 
and Makalaka, diminishing rapidly toward' the north and north-east, where home- 
made iron rings prevail. From ivory arc carved rings as thick as the finger, 
divers little boxes, reds, and plaques, which are attached to the hair. Hair-pins 
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cf hippopotamus lootli and long wooden combs ate in use. The Butoka were 
formal;' the best iron-workers In tlie Barotic kingdom ; now this is said of two 
branch-tribes of them, the Matotelc and Mangete, from whom the Ratoka in their 
turn get their iron implements. 

Their woven work does all honour to the inhabitants of the Barotae-Mabunda 
kingdom. The simplest kind* comprise spherical bags for corn, made of grass or 
hiobab-batk ; also baskets, in tlte form of cylinders closed below, and provided 
with a handle of wood or leather at the mouth, wrought of bark, and sewn together 
with bast. Woven work in the narrower tense of the word arc the Makuluaui 
baskets made from )»r«s of the leaves of fan-palms. They- arc pleasantly and 
variously shaped, and with their close-fitting covers thoroughly fulfil their object 
as chests or lockers. Among the bat bits of handiwork arc the vwkatkt baskets 
seven by the Rarotsc from the root fibres, difficult to work, of a shrub-like maple ; 
one kind is provided with a cover that grips with a groove. The ornament is 
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woven in with dark fibers. Among kitchen utensils the handleless vessels made of 
clay stand at the head ; their shapes are simple, but very regular. Some arc 
distinguished by darker and lighter ornaments, others by being polished, though 
not glared. The urn-shaped clay vessels used as ccm-holdcrs attain gigantic 
dimensions. While pottery is mostly women's work, the wooden vessels arc 
made by the men, chiefly Maluuda. AH wooden vessels arc burnt a deep black, 
inside and out, with tot irons. The dry shells of various kinds of gourds, which 
arc frequently worked into vessels, arc also often adorned with bumt-in designs, 
(“poker-work") as in the cut on p. 546. 

In weapons they stow a greater variety than is found in South Africa, in 
presence of which, knowing what their conservatism is, we are impelled to think 
of the.manifold effects of their ethnological medley. As the wooden club senes 
for attack, sc a wooden staff two yards and more In length, bound spirally at 
both ends with iron, b used for defence. The shields, manufactured of strong 
ox-hide, must have been first introduced by tlie Makololo, for they have the shape 
of the Bcchuana shields, and even now arc not widely spread. Of the southern 
tribes of the kingdom the chief weapons are pike and javelin, far superior to those 
of the Bechuana and Makalaka. Chiefs’ assegais, 4! to 6 feet long, are the mark 
of the higher dignitaries. The hand assegai is distinguished by a longitudinal 
rib, ground out half way between the middle and the edge, and a short, firm shaft, 
the butt end of which is weighted with a ring of iron as thick as the finger. The 
fighting assegai, $4 to 7 feet long, is light, with a long shaft, and is used ss a 
missile. Short and* long hunting-spears with barbs arc also in use. The elephant- 
spear is entirely of iron, made thicker or broader at the butt, and provided in the 
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middle will. « ‘lion leathern cover. The Barotse daggers are distinguished fo, 
'.heir (Kelt)- work ; the sheaths and handles are made of hard wood. Sprinkled with 
curving-, and burnt as black a. ebony. Battle-axes show numerous shapes among 
the different trib-s of ihe kingdom. They are bcttcr-tooking and lighter than those 
to tho south of the Zambesi, and better wrought. While in the Bcchuana, Kaffir. 
Makalaka. and Matabelc axes the thin blades often s't loosely in their helve, they 
arc fitted as firmly as possible into the helves of hard wood. So less astonishing 
than this multitude of warlike weapons, for those accustomed to the uniformity of 
South Africa, is the variety of musical instruments, serving ends partly warlike, 
partly peaceful, with which whole binds arc equipped among the Zambesi tribes. 

In hut-building too the people of this region achieve conspicuous success. 
Naturally this is true only of :hc=c tribes who possess fixed abodes, not of those 
who stay merely for a short time periodically in some place chosen by themselves or 
enjoined upon them, for harvesting, fishing, or hunting. The villages are built as 
close to the rivers as the yearly inundations allow, and as a rule arc surrounded 
by a ring of hamlets, where the serfs live who have to till fields, cultivate the 
crops, or tend the cattle for their masters in the immediate vicinity. The villages 
arc kept materially cleaner than those south of the Zambesi, a fact, like that of 
th= greater personal cleanliness, most obviously explained by the great abundance 
nf water. The royal dwellings are surrounded by an elliptical fence, and arc 
embraced on the outside by two concentric circles, each of which contains six or 
eight premises inhabited by the chief wives. Next come, in a wider circuit, the 
royal storehouse, the kitchen department, and the hut of the royal musicians, 
while in a fourth and outermost circle stand the council -house, kept in the 
European style, and the huts of the men ar.d women servants. The chiefs live 
in a wide concentric circle around the intricate group of royal residences, each 
haring the distance and area of his site duly measured. 

The chief occupation is agriculture, which is paying above all things in the 
fertile lowlands of the Middle Zambesi, an inland delta which like that of the 
Nile is yearly inundated and spread with fresh fertilising mud. During the 
inundation the Barotse withdraw to the encircling heights, and when the water 
gents down they go down also, cut trenches to let the water run off, and plant. 
The women are the chief workers, and take a specified share of the harvest 
The chief crop is “ Kaffir corn " ; beside this arc grown millet, maize, melons »:«! 
gourds, ground-nuts, two kinds of beans, sugar-cane — but only for chewing to 
quench thirst — and tobacco. The last is formed into hard balls, loaf-shaped 01 
conical, which arc perforated and carried on strings. Cotton is grown ami 
manufactured only in tho cast. According to Holub a family of five persons 
plants for its own needs two or three pieces of ground of five-eighths to three- 
quarters of an acre. On account of the prevalence of the tutu fly cattle-breeding 
is impossible over the southern third or so of the country. Fishery i* extensively 
carried on. especially in the Zambesi, and for hunting the water-antelope ScpDpo 
kept on the stream a raft propelled by forty paddles. 

Like the Makalaka in the south, the Batoka or Batonga in the cast, who 
inhabit both banks as well a» the islands of the Zambesi from the Falls to the 
Kafuc, vary in many respects front the Barotse and the Mabunda, their next of 
kin, and form the natural transition to the Nyassa and Tanganyika tribes. When 
they have kept their blood pure the colour of their skin is very dark. Beaten by 
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live Makololo at the Zambesi Falls, when that people marched northward, they 
4 plic into two parts ; the western Batoka remained subject to the Makololo, while 
lhe eastern became independent. Livingstone found the two sections separated 
by an uninhabited strip c( land six days’ journey across, where traces of destroyed 
villages and herds were plenty. Before the Makololo came they had beer 
plundered and decimated by SingoU. a conqueror from the north-cast. Of him 
legend relates that he took a number of forge- bellows with him and made the 
arrow-heads red hot before shooting them. After being enthralled by the 
Matabcle in the ’sixties, the Batoka were, in the seventies, liard pressed b> 
the Shakundas, a robbcr-trifcc of fugitive Portuguese slaves; and in 1877 Selous 
found their country quite ravaged by these. Each decade brought a new foe 
On account of the similarity of their language to that of the Mozambique negroes 
those who lived on the south side of the river, and on the Quagga River, were 
called by the European traders and hunters who advanced thus tar, ' Mosbiekcnu* 
Chapman, on the other hand, found a great resemblance between their speech and 
that of the Hercros. . 

The Batoka men cover their nakedness only with n narrow strip of leather ; 
but the women arc clad in leather or doth, set with beads and shells in pretty 
patterns, with a prejudice in favour of triangles. Small collar-likc skin-cloaks arc 
worn only as an exception. The women adorn the cartilage of the now; with a 
stick covered with beads, while the men wear rings in their car*. The striking 
out of the upper front teeth at puberty is a custom which Sehituane could never 
with the severest penalties succeed in abolishing. They want to lie like the oxen, 
whereas, if they have a complete bite in the upper jaw. they are like zebras. The 
ornament of the head U manifold, the hair, supplemented by that of animals, 
being gathered up sometimes into a high knot or bunch on the crown, sometime', 
into a tassel hanging down over the car, like that of an old -fashioned smoking-cap. 
Formerly all Batoka are said to have woven their hair across the crown like the 
crest of a helmet. In the cast the lower part of the head is shaved all round, 
leaving only a kind of hemispherical cap in the middle, which is dyed red. 
Among the weapons arc mentioned short poisoned javelins of wood, weighted at 
the end of th: shaft with balls of clay and buffalo-dung. The Batoka expend 
much labour on their fields, which they surround with pitfalls as a protection 
against buffalo and elephant. The abundance of cattle that existed before the 
inroads of the Makololo and Matabcle is well-nigh annihilated ; only fowls and 
dogs remain. Hut the art of tanning with bark has stayed with the Batoka since 
the time when they bred cattle extensively. They get salt. and trade downstream 
with it, obtaining in exchange chiefly goods brought by the ent-coast Portugitesc. 
They were also good workers In iron, in the time of the Makololo sovereignty 
even paying their entire tribute in hoes so that all the hccs used in those day* 
at Linyanti came from Batoka forges. At present all industrial arts are decaying; 
the hut-building too is extremely primitive. Only pottery shows any cleverness, 
and they understand how to prepare a tissue from the wild cotton. In better 
days they must have been successful elephant-hunters On the grave of the 
Batoka chief Sekote, Livingstone saw a fence cf seventy elephant-tusks, with the 
punts turned inward, and thirty more on the grave* of his relations. Ac the 
same time he aw a village paling with fifty-four Matabcle skulls stuck on it. 
The Batoka form of greeting recall* that usual further westward ; they throw 
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themselves on their back* and roll from side to side, smacking themselves on the 
hips and shooting “ Kina Pom ha" From the political point of view the varioq, 
hostile inroads haw terribly- disintegrated them. Al! their large villages haw 
broken up into smaller, where they believe themselves to be in less danger, and 
many fragments of tribes have retired to the hill*. Isolated dwellings, elvwhem 
in these regions quite unusual among natives, have consequently become frequent 
among them. Curiously enough the Zambesi, which in places forms the boundary 
between Barotsc and Matabele, does not limit the Batolca ; and of the subjects of 
the Batoka chief Sichori, who owns villages on bull) banks of the river, those on 
the south pay tribute to the Matabele, those on the north to the Barotsc. 
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To the cast the Barotsc kingdom is divided from its neighbours by no 
natural boundary. Here upon the territory of the subject Batoka abuts a zone 
in which Batoka have maintained themselves in independence under their own 
chiefs. Northward from them dwell the energetic opponents of the Barotsc, the 
Bashukulompo, for valuable information about whom wc have to thank Holuh 
In these people we seem to have before us a mixed race, the components of which 
have keen completely fusel, though the points of a paitoral race can still be 
distinctly recognised. A small part of this people dwell south of the Lumgc, the 
great mans to the north of it, between about 27’ and 29* East. The arrangement 
of their huts, standing in a circle round the cattle-pens, quite recalls the Zulu 
village*. Great herds of cattle afford not only the chief part of their food, bur 
also of their clothing. The men go naked, the women wear a skin about their 
hips, less often a cloak of ox-hide, while girls under twelve content themselves with 
a belt from which thongs depend like a fringe. The monstrous pointed chignon i 
of the men arc characteristic. The hair of the women and the slaves is worked 
into them ; and these structures, which can grow to a length of 3 or 4 feet, 
average from 1 foot to 1 8 inches. Their chief weapon is a javelin 8 feet long. 
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Politically, complete disintegration prevail* ** every village being in strained relations 
ivith its neighbours ; which explains the distrustful, unfriendly character of the 
Bashukulompo, which is dangerous to every trespasser upon their territory. In 
war they kill the women by choice, so as to weaken the hostile tribe permanently. 
Trees decorated with skulls stand as ensigns by the hots of the chiefs. Yet a 
certain trace -intercourse prevails ; the village of Diluka. for instance, is an important 
market for the skins of the game which is taken in quantities in pitfalls. 

Several years ago some other peoples to the westward belonged so far politi- 
cally to the Karotse-Mabunda Kmpirc that they paid tribute to Sepopo. Among 
the^e the transition to the west-coast tribes can be recognised in the decrease of 
cattle-breeding, in the vigorous iron industry, in the brisk trade, and the square 
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form of hut In other directions certain peculiarities, as tg. in the shape of the 
bows, such as Ycth brought from the inland regions, reminds us of the Kassai 
peoples. The most important of them are the Gangucllas, the Luchazcs. and 
the Ambuellas. 

The Gangucllas consist of a number of tribes to the south and cast of Bilie. 
Westward they push forward as far as the region of the Upper Kubango, where 
Serpa Pinto came across the first Ganguclla village in the Zambos’ country. East 
of BQic they command all the passages across the Kwanza. but their chief territory 
lies to the south. Though language and customs are the same throughout, there 
is a difference in political forms, and therewith in national names, and we find 
leagues of tribes under the names, Nhemba. Kimbaiickr. Massaka, Ganrello, beyond 
the Cunene, and as far as the borders of Ovambolind. These tribes are described 
as devoted to agriculture, with few cattle, as clever workers in iron, and to some 
extent as traders, matching the Bihe people ir. smartness and activity. The 
Kimbandcs arc said to plant and spin cotton, like the Luchazcs to the east of them, 
whose clothing, however, is often made of bark cloth. The habit of cutting a 
triangular gap between the two front upper incisors is universal. Among the 
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Kimbando. painting of the face with green in cross and longitudinal stripes on 
fwclicad and cheeks occurs. Tie dressing of the hair varies from tribe to tribe, 
the moit curious being that of the Kimhande*, in rolls acres and along, giving 
their heads the look sometimes of the Bavarian “ caterpillar helmet" sometime, 
of fantastic ladies’ hat*. Firearms have spread already over the greater pan of 
these tribes. Some battle-axes and ornamented clubs, passing over into the 

Kioko style, form part of the equipment of their warrior* 
together with bows, arrows, and spears. An isolated 
feature is the occurrence, to which Serpa Pinto testifies, 
of the oval Zulu shield, suggesting affinities with the 
Nyassa region. The I.uchazcs use flint and steel to get 
fire, obtaining the flints from the Kiokos to the north, 
with whom they have many points in common. 

Next to the Luchazcs on the south-east come the 
Ambuellas, who Inhabited the whole district of the Upper 
Kvando, where th: two are much mixed up. They 
speak the same language as the Ganguellas. Certain 
peculiarities mark them as the transition to the Zambesi 
peoples. They arc agriculturists in a much greater degree 
than the more westerly members of their slock. Ai 
one comes from the westward, one meets first in their 
territory with extensive plantations not in the forest, 
but in the open, and connected with these is their denser 
population. On the other hand, cattle-breeding b even 
less developed with them than with the Luchazcs. who 
at least keep goats, while among the Ambuellas only 
dogs and fowls arc found ; the reason jus! as with many 
Makalaka tribes, is to be sought in the frequent attacks 
of enemies. Many Ambuclla villages are built on piles 
in swamps, the huts small, rectangular, with pointed roof 
The Ambuellas are clever boatmen and fishermen. They 
make their own spears and arrow-heads of iron ; and 
themselves weave on looms the cotton which they grow. 
Their salute is a loud smack on the breast 

If in the Barotse kingdom we saw a political struc- 
ture in which the force of southern conquerors had 
united \rith the peaceful culture of tropical tillers of the 
soil, we may expect similar conditions to explain the rise 
of nn empire which once embraced the greatest part of 
Central Africa on the southern border of the Middle 
C ongo region. This is the empire of Mwata Jamvo, of the existence of which 
Portuguese traders in Angola heard as early as the end of the sixteenth 
century', when slaves were brought to the coast who spoke of a people called 
Matiam, a powerful ruler, and a capital one hundred days' march into the interior. 
In 1 846 a Portuguese trader, Rodriguez Gra^a, made for the first time the journey 
described by the traders for their own purposes as extremely dangernus, to Mas* 
suinba, the capital and residence of the reverenced king. Lopez do Carvalho 
followed him in 1870, and Dr. i'oggc in 1875, and to the latter we owe the first 
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detailed description of the curious negro court. Max liucbner wat able in i 38 o, 
to supplement materially these reports and description*. Westward this kingdom 
with some vassal-state* reaches almost to the Kwango, southward, to latitude i a 
South. On the cast its relations to the kingdoms of Mwata, Cazenbc, and 
Caron go is not clear, but both these rulers are reckoned as akin to tire family 
that rules in Lunda. Still greater is the uncertainty in the north, when the 
frontier of 1880— the date has to be specified, since these frontiers are " fluid" — 
extended in the eastern half to about 8‘ South, in the western to 5° South, and 
where, as we now know more certainly from the statements of Wisstnaun, L. 
Wolf, and others, more densely peopled regions formed a 
barrier to the Lunda chiefs' desire to expand. 

Among the numerous peoples of the Lunda kingdom no 
other than the so-called Bantu element seems to be represented. 

The "dwarfs” live further to the north. No visitor to Mus- 
sumba has seen at that place — although persons from all parts 
of the kingdom came together there — people of essentially 
another race or culture. When Buchner asked after dwarfi, 
a hunch-backed cripple was presented to him. Of all these 
peoples the genuine Lunda people, or people cf Lunda, 1 is 
the most widely spread, and most influential owing to it* 
sovereignty over the rest. Livingstone draws attention to 
lighter elements, and Pogge found Mwata Jamvo light brown, 
while Lukokesha was even lighter, “ like a mulatto woman.'' 

The Lunda people in general seem, to a traveller coming from 
the coast, handsome, tall, and with lips but slightly everted. 

Next to the Lundas, the Kiokos are the most important 
people. In recent years they have constantly come more into the foreground. 
Immigrating hither from the westward, a* clever hunters, smiths, and trailers, they 
seem of late years to have disturbed or ever, split up the political cohesion of 
the empire. 

The dress consists among the poorer people of a pkee of skin or some native 
fabric wound round the hips, while the bcttcr-to-do wear only Jazenda (cotton 
materials) from the coast. With men this forms a covering from the hips to tlic 
knees, or covers the calves, but the women usually wear it much shorter, so short 
indeed that to Livingaione they often appeared little better than nude. Rich ladies 
allow a Strip of fazenda to hang down behind as a train, which ia occasionally 
carried by a slave-girl. More for ornament than for covering they also wear a 
hit of fazenda or of leopard skin over the bre=*t. Belts of black leather are 
highly esteemed. The women file the two middle upper incisors into a semicircle, 
and knock out the corresponding teeth below. Tattooing, which they practiie more 
than the Kiokos or the Songos. extends over the breast, arms, and belly. Painting 
of the whole body with white clay, mostly in square figures or white dots and 
crosses, is usual all over the Lunda kingdom. On ceremonial occasion* the body is 
also smeared with oil. The men achieve the limits of the possible in fantastic hair- 
dressing. Those of high rank wear wigs, sticking out before and behind in tufts 
and horns, made of beads to which a special value is attached, as Mwata Jamvo 

* The Ianii [topic all Ihnmelre* Karund, in the plural Arand. Tie imjrilnr Kalends lu», uy» Bnduier. 
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make* presents of them to hk chiefs. He himself stick* a red parrot’s feather in 
hit wig. As the Lundas on the I-uIua embellish their head of hair by running 
through the back of it a stick a foot long with a bench of feathers, so aim the beard 
is plaited with straw till it is a foot long. The vomer, keep their hair short, and 
in addition shave a triangle out of it in the middle of the forehead, with the 
apex towards the scalp. On festive occasions they plait beads into their hair. 
The slaves also wear their hair short like the women. The custom of sticking 
bits of reed through the nasal septum or the ear-lobe is not universal, and similarly 

the copper and iron rings usual in tl* 

J Kasai country on the arm ar.d lover leg 

are less common in Lunda. A great 
part is played by the lukano, an armring 
bound with elephant sinews. Strings 
of brads arc frequently seen, also horns 
and other talismans; and men often 
wear a crescent-shaped piece of wood 
on the head as a diadem. 

Apart from muskets, which ten years 
ago only the great people possessed, 
the Lunda weapons arc large easting- 
spears made entirely of iron ; also small 
lances with wooden shafts and barbed 
points, and arrows with iron heads of 
’ V many shapes, or wooden heads, four- 
ccrnered and notched, not uncommonly 
> poisoned also. The Lur.da people think 
that their poison is less powerful than 
that of their cannibal neighbours to the 
north, and that in their fights with 
' r ' them, most of their losses are caused 

AkUttuhetM. < nom^x 0g , 1 pi,byDr. u«» by sciatch jng their feet with poisoned 

thorrA The bow is still of the South 
or East African shape, though the Kasai shape makes its way in from the 
north. Ameng other parts of their equipment for war is the well-known article 
between sword and knife, carried in a wooden or leathern sheath by a cord 
strung over the shoulder. A little axe, carried on the shoulder, is a weapon 
of luxury prevalent in Western Lunda, and among the Kiokos. Dagger-like 
one-edged knives, carried point upwards between the belt and the skin, serve 
fer everyday use. 

The Lunda people have no superfluity of furniture. In their huts we find 
mats, head-stool, earthen pots — the largest of which is the vat in which the 
palm-wine ferments,— calabashes, and agricultural tcols,and among the more wealthy, 
woven baskets. In woven work they are not very expert, and obtain simple mats 
as tribute from their northern subjects. The masses of European fabrics may 
have smothered the weaver’s art in Lunda. The Tupendes and the Baluba still 
weave. As smiths they arc inferior to the Kiokos, from whom Mvata Jamvo 
selects his private smiths. Besses iron, copper and brass, the most precious 
metals in Lunda, obtained from tke west coast, arc vvorkod for ornamental ourocces. 
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and the smiths make fine brass H ire for binding round armlets. Clubs and chiefs' 
sosptxs are dcverly carved from wood, and trinkets from ivory. 

The musical instruments are the marimba, the piano of the negroes, the negro 
guitar, the drum, and the kiaguvu} This last, a narrow wooden drum with 
longitudinal slit, made of a single piece of wood, and beaten with india-rubber 
clubs, is the instrument for official announcements. Bands of two marimbas, and 
one kinguvu which precede the sovereign and other grandees, or serenade persons 
of rank, were found “ not at all bad " by Pogge. The form of greeting is clapping 
the hands, also, before great people, prostration and strewing of dust. Whistling 
and howling are also some of the demonstrations of respect used by the people 
towards the nobles. Towards Mwata Jamvo devotion goes very far, his courtiers 
rub dry with their hands the places where he spits, and a sneeze of the sovereign 
is hailed by those round him with yells, whistling with the fingers, and so on. 

The inhabitants of Lunda are almost pure agriculturists. If as a rule only 
the women till the ground with their short-handled iron hoes, the men do go now 
and then to the fields to give a little help, or to superintend. The most im- 
portant products arc, manioc in the first place, then sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, 
yams, beans, maize, millet, bananas ^though not many as yet), sugar-cane, pine- 
apple?, tobacco, cotton, hemp. The oil-palm and wine-palm are ured, but no; 
cultivated. The gamering of field-crops is curiously enough understood here only 
to a limited extent, if at all, while further to the west it is attended to carefully 
by lire Songos, Kiokos, and other peoples. At most a fen- corn-cobs or ground- 
nuts arc put op under the roof of the hut*. There are no cattle, l’ogge rclatec 
thal the late Mwata Jamvo had a herd of several hundred head ; but in the 
interval of anarchy, between his death and the election of hi* successor, the people 
Willed them all. 4 His successor most wished to replace them, but had never 
managed to do so, although Lunda would be well adapted fee cattle owing to its 
excellent pastures lying eastward of the Lultu. The great men ride on slaves’ 
shoulders, and even the women do not despise this mode of conveyance. Gcot-s 
fowls, dogs, are found, and more rarely black sheep and pigs. Just as further 
to the south, the smallest mammais, above all rats ar.d mice, are favourite article, 
of fond here, hunting on a larger scale being unproductive owing to the poverty 
of the land in animals. Besides fish, the Lunda people cat caterpillars and locusts. 
Millet-beer, garapa, is universally drunk, also palm-wine, both being among the 
regular presents to guests. Maize is not usod for brewing. Tobacco Is generally 
grown only to meet private needs, and is smoked in a water-pipe, rnulopa, con- 
sisting of a small bottle-gourd filled with water, and a clay bowl. 

The oven -shaped huts of Lunda, with tliclr flattened rounded roofs reaching so 
nearly to the ground that they seem to rest upon it, are made of guiirea grass, laid 
over a framework of palm-leaf stalks, and arc generally not over 6 feet 6 inches 
high. The huts of Mwata Jamvo and hia great men are divided by partitions 
into smaller rooms. Poor people content themselves with one hut, while the rich 
have whole blocks of them — tbeir own, those of their wives and slat es, and store- 
huts, all as a rule surrounded by a rectangular fence of living plants. I n this way 
Mwata Jamvo's palace forms a little town in the middle of “the Mussuroba.' 
The villages in Lunda are distinguished by a comparatively large degree of order, 

1 AVI »*)> Buchner, u an ax.ni>enlA!ive 0« it*<>ectful pcctl*, thii »hc jtfOfMrty uf the Log. 

* [A chief with wtom Living*! one iMycii h*l thirty, ninnies very walri-] 
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being built more or lew connectedly and regularly. A broad straight road 
intersect* then like a high street, often with a primitive square framework- of 
wood, or gate, to which a fetish structure is appended. 



The Lunda kingdom is an absolute feudal state. The chiefs, M:i<atn, Mena, 
.1 loent, can act independently in all their internal affairs, so long as Mwata Jaravo 
pleases. Ordinarily the greater and more distant chiefs send their tribute-caravans 
once a year to Mussamba ; but those who live at a great distance often omit 
payment of tribute for a longer time, while the smaller chiefs near the capital pay 
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seieral times In the year. Some -end ivory ; Csremhe used to send salt and 
copper ; the more northerly districts bring woven goods ; other chief*, slave* and 
skins; while those living nearer the coast offer cloth or fatutda, and powder. 
Batide the tribute, military service is required. So long as these conditions are 
fulfilled, Mwata Jamvo docs not trouble himself about the filling of their thrones 
when vacant, which takes place on different principles in different parts of the 
empire. However, in order that the relation may not become too lax, he keeps 
at his court sons or relatives of his tributary chiefs, and possesses, moreover, in hi* 
dreaded police a means of punishing disobcdiencc. 

Kext to Mw&ta Jamvo stands, a* the chief dignitary, the Lukokesha, an 
unmarried woman. At the election of a new Mwata Jamvo she has the decisive 
voice, she counts as the mother of all Mwata Jamvos and their relations, has her 
separate court, and owns certain districts which pay tribute to her. Both the 
Mwata Jamvo and the Lukokesha must tc bom of one of the former Mwata 
Jamvo'* principal wives, the Amiri or the Tamtua — a trace of mother-right ; 
both arc chosen by the four supreme councillors of state, and while the election 
of the Mwata Jam»o must be confirmed by the Lukokesha, no must Ivera be by 
him. Buchner has appropriately denoted thin curious relation a 9 the formal 
interweaving of two states and state-authorities in one country. As to the origin 
of it. and of the Lunda empire, a former Mwata Jamvo related the following 
story. There dwelt in Lunda a chief called Jamvo, with two sons and one 
daughter. A* he was one day weaving a mat. with a pot of water required for 
hi. work standing in front of him, his two sons came in. Thinking that the vessel 
contained wine, they asked fee some ; but when he gave them water, they got 
angry, a quarrel arose, and they fled. Thereupon Jamvo repudiated his sons, and 
handed over the tut, im to his daughter — Luenh-a-Nkunt, Buchner calls her. Site 
remained unmarried, and after his death took over the government. At the 
same time there was living in the east a great chief, Tombo Makulo. lie had 
four sons, and the first and fourth of these, the "son of the state," and the “son 
of the weapons," migrated westward, and then founded kingdoms, called after 
their titles, Kanyika, and Mayu. The third son, Kibinda, was a hunter, and had 
neither title nor dignity ; but coming on a hunting expedition to Lunda, he 
obtained the hand of the princess who was reigning there, and took her father’s 
name, to which after many successful wars the prefix “Mwata,'' that is “great 
father,' was added. 

From this «® much i9 clear, that before these strangers came from the eait, 
Lunda, then no doubt much smaller, was under female government. Real historical 
date* came into the story at the point where Lu«h-a-Nkunt’s brother, being 
angry at the stranger's coming, migrated wed ward* beyond the Kwango, and 
there founded the state of Cassange. According to the accounts ir, the history 
of Angola, this movement led to a collision with the famous Queen Shinga, who 
had been baptixed in 1622. Both the people of Lunda and these of Cassange 
have, according to Buchner, concordant traditions as to the origin of their states 
and the kinship between them ; but the peculiar dignity of the Lukokesha seems 
to have been developed to preserve her interests and those of her friends. Since 
then tlie female element in the government has predominated at one time, the 
male at another, according as ore or the other half of the ruling pair were the 
superior. A tendency to mitigate the excesses natural to the chief ruler is not 
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alien to this institution of the female secondary ruler. Huchner relates a cay: in 
which tlic Lukokesha of the period auectttifully counteracted the Mwata junto's 
somewhat too extensive passion for executions ; and reports from the latter put 
of the 'eighties inform us that a Mwata Jamvo had been put to death at the 
instance of the Lukokesha, who seems herself to have since then fallen a victim 
to internal tumults. 

Mwata Jamvo has several wives, but Lukokesha has only one consort, upon 
whom she hangs all the finery possible, while she herself goes very simply dressed 
In this "Shamoana” as he is called, the fiction of the Lukokesha’s sovereign 
position is obviously continued in an original way, since he is designated as a 
woman. This “ man of powerful build," introduced himseif to Buchner with the 
characteristic words : “ Look here, I am only a woman indeed, but I am wife to 
a great person." The ruling pair are surrounded by a court of dignitaries, 
Katnafumba, as well as by an aristocracy of free inhabitant*, KUoJo. Four 
KannapHtHbas, the chief dignitaries, owing to the fact that oh them is conferred 
the power of choosing the Mwata Jamvo and the Lukokesha, exercise a consider- 
able influence and all more iinportmt questions take counsel together with the 
sovereign pair. The dignity can lie conferred by the chief only on tlic sons of 
Kamuipumbu by free women. From the aristocracy or kUoIos arc appointed 
ambassadors and executive officials, the police, lukuala, leaders of elephant-hunting 
parties, iiiitufa, and headmen of districts. To these belong ail the sons of Mwata 
Jamvo by free women ; a number of them constantly accompany the sovereign, 
especially to prevent him from getting drunk or smoking, since in an irresponsible 
condition he might commit cruelties Individual kifatos have huts in the palace- 
precinct, and perform the service of chamberlains, but neither they nor any one 
may sec the sovereign cat or drink on pain of death. To the inferier part of 
the court belong fetish-doctors, smiths, artists in hair, cooks, musicians, and 
tlic like ; and the executioner has his place here, without taking so prominent "a 
position as in other negro empire;. Pegge was struck by his moustache, the only 
representative of that adornment in Mussumba. The court contains also strong 
slaves on whose necks the sovereign rides, also tlic bearers of his chair. 

As the last and largest, if not the most active part of the machine of state 
in Lunda, should be mentioned the popular assembly, in which every kiloto can 
freely express his views. These assemblies are respected by most .sovereigns, 
since they are by no means disposed to undervalue popularity. Mwata Jamvo 
appear., in this assembly — inform* it, for instance, when he thinks of undertaking 
a campaign. Busincis of state ii concerned in the first place with the prosperity 
or otherwise of the capital, with averting evil magic and arranging for good, with 
superintending the moral* of the married women, the punishment of offences 
against the king and the nobles, against good behaviour and property, with the 
conduct of the wholesale trade to the west, with war, raids, ar.d slave-hunts. The 
last of those matters go hand in hand, and make up the great part of the " foreign 
policy." But they belong unfortunately in another- part no less to internal 
policy, since the expedition* which arc constantly taking place, consisting as a 
rule of 203 to 400 young men from the capital, free and slaves, do not always 
aim at the villages of foreign tribes, but are often enough carried on within the 
limits of the kingdom. The yearly expedition, the returns of which form a 
regular item in the budget, never goes more than a short distance from the 
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capital. The Lukokesha, carried like the sovereign in a rifioja, accompanies the 
expedition, which is " mounted " with great pomp, a* a designed announcement 
of the permanence of the warlike and predatory system. The booty taken by 
the slaves on these raids belongs wholly to the sovereign, and therewith half the 
prisoners taken by the freemen ; occasionally a considerable receipt The ruined 
slave-stalls at Kimbundu show to thi* day the bulk to which these hunts once 
inflated the slave-trade. 

Under the department of foreign relation* falls the traffic with the trading- 
caravans which come to the Mussumba. The court entertains them, indicates 
their camping-ground, and takes them under its protection, without imposing 
upon tl>em the full severity of the local laws. All their proceedings are under 
the immediate supervision of Mwata Jamvo. 

When Mwata Jamvo is ill the people are summoned to banish the evil spirits 
from their lord's couch by means of magic. If he is near to death, his mceesior, 
who as a rule has already been agreed upon, repairs to the Lukokesha in company 
with the four chief dignitaries, in order to obtain her approval, and while the 
predecessor is being buried, the newcomer solemnly takes possession of the 
insignia of his rank : the lukana, that ivory ring bound with elephant sinews, 
which can al*> be conferred as an order, and is worn by the Lukokesha ns well, 
a breast ornament of metal and beads, a great bunch of red parrot-feathers, a 
sickle-shaped iron sceptre, and a caipct. The new ruler attends the funeral ; the 
deceased is borne in his chair, adorned as for a festival, to the Kaiangi river. At 
the river the great procession perfonni ail kinds of ceremonies and magical rites, 
new fire being made by rubbing sticks, and distributed throughout the Mussumba. 
Then the corpse*!* brought to Er.itai, the sacred place where all the twelve Mwata 
Jamvos are buried in a circle, and is interred in a sitting position in a square pit, 
which is covered with a roof of palm-leaf and heaped over with earth. During 
the ceremony a boy and a girl arc slain at the entrance. Then the new sovereign 
passes the night in the open, and mourns his predecessor for eight days in a 
scpaiatc hut. On the ninth day the Lukokesha and the dignitaries bring him 
away to the Hf*"ga or precinct, which has been newly erected in place of the 
old one, now burnt down. Then* the Lukokesha and the whole court settle 
afresh, 10 that with every change of government there is also a change of capital. 
But the capitals or Mussumba* of the various Mwata Jamvo* have never been far 
apart, all lying in the fertile plain between the river Kaiangi and Luisa. In 
Gazan he's country these transfers have taken place even upon the death of other 
notable men, for example, of LaccnJa. 

The Lunda empire is tbc largest of a series of small negro-states, which live 
just on the same pattern, and in more or less distinct dependence upon it. The 
analogy of Mwata Kumbuna with Mwata Jamvo is complete. The former likes 
to be called Mwata Jamvo, and wears in the same way a lukane, in his case a 
ring of human sinews an inch and a half thick ; but hard by his village live* a 
subordinate chief oi the real Mwata Jamvo, who represents him and sees to the 
payment of the tribute to tlie capital, through a kiMo who is attached to him. 
Thu greatest and most distant of them is Cazcntbc, the lord of the most easterly 
state tributary to the Lunda empire. It is like that in iti political organiiation ; 
its centre being the spot marked on the older maps {ana some recent ones) simply 
a* “ Caiernbc," which lies in a hollow about 10 miles in diameter between Lake* 
VOL. II JO 
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Mocro and Bangweolo, but nearer to the former. Here the seventh capital nt 
protein stand* : the huts surrounded with rectangular fences, and containing 
barciy tooo inhabitants, being scattered without any order over a square mile or 
two. Ca2cntbc‘s palace is surrounded by a reed fence, and many human skulls 
are stuck on the gate-posts. 

Ca rent be himself U .1 kind of lesser Mu-ala Jamvo. When Livingstone was 
received by him, he sat in front of his hut on a square stool, with leopard and 
lion-skins spread under it. He was dressed in female fashion, in blue and white 
cotton w iih red embroider)*. On hi* hands, feet, and head lie wore brad -work, 
and a crown of yellow feather* towered over Ins head. All the chiefs came shaded 
by gigantic parasols, and sat to right and left of him. There were also bands of 
music. An executioner with a broadsword, and bearing on his lack an instrument 
like shears, for taking off cars, was there also ; likewise a dwarf or court-fool, 
coining from some uncertain place to the north. An earless councillor recited 
the deeds of the travellers and their wishes ; after which Carembe moved off with 
dignity -to look at the presents, two pages bearing his train. Numerous courtiers 
were without cars and hands, testifying to the caprice of this ruler, who yet was 
to powerless that the Arabs joked about his weakness before him, and even with 
him. The cruelties of that Cazembe had by the beginning of the 'sixties reached 
such a pitch that his once thickly-peopled country had h-come uninhabited. It 
is thus no wonder that while Fcidra spoke of 20,000 warriors, a somewhat high 
estimate no doubt. Livingstone in 1S67 doubted if he could still set 1000 men 
on foot. He had become quite poor since the elephant hunters liad deserted 
him, because he would on no condition divide the takings with them. Spiritually 
too he was poor ; an evil conscience tormented him, and if he dreamt of the 
same man two or three times, he had him put out of the way. Of late, accord- 
ing to Sharpe, Cazembe's power and the number of his people seem to have gone 
up again. The splendour of his court too was considerable ; especially striking 
were a number of men in leopard skins, with great wooden masks. 

Cazembe's dependence on Mwata Jamvo'* empire has often been doubted. 
Irregularities in the payment of tribute occur, such as we have heard of from 
more recent visitors in other tributary stales of the Lunda empire. Cazembe had 
paid no tribute for three years when he sent, in December 187;, another caravan 
with slaves, copper, and salt, to Mussuinba. The reason is aid to have been 
attacks by bca«t« of prey on Cazembe's town, causing the less of men, which the 
witch-doctors averred were a punishment for Cazembe's disobedience towards 
Mwata Jamvo. But at the capital Pogge heard the following story : — One 
Mwata Jamvo sent a great expedition, accompanied by many grandees. >0 the 
eastward to look for salt ; and they found a great quantity of salt. But on 
returning, they lied to their lord, being afraid that if they told him of the salt- 
country he would compel them to go thither with him, and they cid not want to 
desert their own land. But a slave who had been in their company told Mwata 
Jamvo of the salt country, and he made that slave commander of an armed force, 
with which to conquered the land and governed it as tributary chief. 
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